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FIRST DAY—MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Thirteenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations convened in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, N. Y., at 10:00 o’clock a. m., November 5, 1951, the Honorable Walter 
Harris, CIO Regional Director, New York City, presiding as Temporary 
Chairman. 

An orchestra of union musicians entertained while the delegates were 
assembling. 

Miss Viviene Bauer sang the National Anthem. 


CHAIRMAN HARRIS: His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, will now pronounce the invocation. 
Ladies and gentlemen, His Eminence. 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
(Archbishop of New York City) 
PEACE, PROSPERITY AND PROGRESS 


O Divine Creator! In Thy infinite goodness Thou didst will to create order 
out of chaos and man out of clay. Thou didst sign him for service in field and 
fold, in factory and mine, in air and on the sea. Thou didst seal him with 
rights, inalienable rights—the right to abundant life, the right to fruitful 
labor, the right to family love. Thou didst charge him with duties, inalien- 
able duties—the duty to accept these rights, the duty to defend these rights, 
the duty to exercise these rights. 

O Divine Owner! Thou didst make this world, ever to own this world— 
this world of man and matter. Thou didst lend to-man, the uses of this world 
—the use of its riches, the use of its forces, to benefit all men, while pre- 
serving man’s rights, and respecting his duties. Thou, O God, are Lord of 
all and Thy will is man’s law. Thou hast called man to service, service in 
ownership under Thy lending—service to one’s fellowman, service to the 
nation, service to humanity and servant of Thee. 

O Divine Worker! Thou wast first to labor, sowing dale and down, stock- 
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ing stream and sea, storing minerals and ore. Thou didst then make man 
Thy co-worker, to harvest and invent. Wo owns, borrows from Thee. Who 
toils, cooperates with Thee. All are destined to serve mankind through Thee. 
Without such service, ownership is robbery; labor is slavery, without this 
service, ownership forfeits rights; labor loses rights. Both become lawless. 

O Divine Arbiter! Teach man the art of owning, teach man the art of 
toiling, by teaching them to follow Thee. Thou dost own and Thou didst toil, 
making mankind one body; its members, one union, mutual in interests, duties 
and rights. Where Thy wisdom reigns and Thy love abides there is no clash 
of classes, no hurt of interests, no scorn of rights. By Thy arbitration each 
man serves his neighbor with head, heart and hand, giving glory to Thee. 

O Father in Heaven! Bless this Convention. Assist all its members to 
understand Thee and always to follow Thee. Thou hast watched them, guided 
them and helped them toward the living of a better life, toward the making 
of a better world, with abundant shares for all. Thou knowest their destiny 
as they struggle and strive to reach the goal of life and the goal of glory. 
They achieve their destiny who walk with Thee, one heart, one mind and one 
hand in Thine. Inspire these Thy servants, O God, and help them to make 
progress in grace to gain for themselves and for humankind an increase in 
the spirit of brotherhood under Thy Fatherhood and answer our prayers with 
the blessings of Prosperity and Peace. 


CHAIRMAN HARRIS: Thank you, Your Eminence, Cardinal Spellman. 

New York City is a very large city in the United States and, of course, 
holding the convention here in New York we thought it only fitting to have 
the chief executive of the city welcome the delegates to New York. 

The man I am about to introduce is well known. In fact, he is known all 
over the world. He just returned from a tour of his native land, Italy. I 
am quite sure he will have a message for us. 

I give you now His Honor the Mayor, Vincent Impellitteri. 


HONORABLE VINCENT R. EMPELLITTERI 
(Mayor of New York City) 


Mr. Chairman, Your Eminence, Mr. Murray, officers and members of the 
CIO: 

At the outset may I thank your esteemed President, Philip Murray, your 
officers and executive board members for the cordial invitation to address this 
13th Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

On behalf of my administration and the people of the City of New York, 
it gives me a great deal of pleasure to welcome the assembled delegates and 
their friends. 

I want, at the same time, to express my abounding confidence that the 
deliberations of this impressive assemblage will reflect a God-fearing and 
sound approach to the many serious problems which face our nation today 
and where industry and labor have mutual responsibilities. 

New York is a great labor town and as its Mayor I am particularly proud 
to welcome the nation-wide representatives of a truly progressive labor organ- 
ization which has developed its fundamental programs with courage, determi- 
nation and with a great deal of success. 

You are convened in a most critical period in national and world affairs. 
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It is a time when the great traditions of our country are under assault both 
from without and—to an unfortunate degree—from within. 

The objective of this assault is clear-cut in its intent to abolish the basic 
ideals which have sustained our democratic way of life over the years. I need 
not remind you that this way of life has provided the opportunities for the 
development of a great labor organization such as yours. 

Organized labor has a profound obligation in combating this avowed 
menace—for organized labor represents the very life-blood of our democracy. 

Here in this convention you have a great opportunity to take inventory 
on this problem and to give even further impetus in the labor movement, to 
an unrelenting and vigorous opposition to such un-American philosophy. 

You can help greatly to insure that such un-American activity shall have 
no opportunity to undermine our basic national economy. 

It is incumbent upon all of us, inside and outside of labor, to make sure 
that we have the national strength to assume world leadership in the tre- 
mendous tasks ahead. Keeping this national strength is the best guarantee 
that those who in the past have dedicated themselves to liberty will not have 
worked in vain. 

In building and maintaining this national strength there is no more im- 
portant component than organized labor. The attitude of labor toward this 
goal can make or break our domestic economy—which is in fact the founda- 
tion of all that we can hope to accomplish. 

I feel, and I have so stated, that the CIO has made tremendous strides 
in developing a sound trade union movement for the interests of the working 
men of America. I think you have accomplished this by taking cognizance 
of the fact that the strength of any labor movement is in exact ratio to the 
degree of public confidence it enjoys. 

Your organization has taken a very realistic viewpoint. This certainly 
was evidenced recently by ihe leaders of 46 CIO unions who agreed by con- 
tract to outlaw labor strikes in the settlement of purely jurisdictional dis- 
putes. 

In this action these CIO unions have taken a tremendous forward step in 
the interests of organized labor. They have acknowledged the great re- 
sponsibility which labor has to the people at large and have set the pattern 
to remove one of the most convenient anti-labor weapons from the hands of 
those who would undermine labor’s genuine accomplishments. 

It is self-evident that the sincere application of this principle will have a 
tremendous benefit for the public good in a city of such large and diversified 
industries as New York. This is even more apparent when we realize that 
the CIO membership in the New York area is more than a half million. 

Jurisdictional strikes have had disastrous effects on commerce and in- 
dustry: in the past—and in many cases those not involved at all have suffered 
the most. 

It is most short-sighted to ask the public at large to endure the damag- 
ing effects of this kind of strike wherever it may occur. 

Let us be ever minduful that organized labor has made vast contributions 
in putting the United States to the forefront of the nations of the world— 
economically socially and spiritually. 

There is no doubt that your organization has set an example worthy of 
emulation by all union groups. The firm and intelligent leadership character- 
istic of your organization has stood your membership in good stead, par- 
ticularly during this period of dislocated post-war economy. It is your type 
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of leadership and your kind of trade union activity upon which the country 
can depend to maintain the great advances labor has already made. 

It is up to you to see to it that the great achievements of the past shall 
be the basis for further successes in the future. Your organization has had a 
wonderful history—a great opportunity lies ahead to continue the high stand- 
ards of your methods and objectives. 

In closing, I want to express the hope that all of you have a most pleas- 
ant visit in New York. I know you will—for our city is not only a great 
labor town—it is the friendliest of places for all persons. The facilities are 
here—they are at your disposal. We want you to enjoy them to your heart’s 
content. 

Thank you very much. 


CHAIRMAN HARRIS: Thank you, Your Honor. We are mighty grateful 
for your taking time out to come to our great convention and welcome the 
delegates to the city of New York. We know the many. duties you have to 
perform; it keeps you quite busy here in New York City. 

I noticed during the course of the Mayor’s talk that there was consider- 
able noise in the convention hall. We would deeply appreciate it if you give 
your kind attention to the speakers that are with us here today in order that 
we can get our convention schedule under way. 

I might say, in reply to the Mayor, CIO is one organization in America 
that recognizes its responsibility insofar as these subversive groups are con- 
cerned. I might say also to the delegates that I believe we have some un- 
finished business here in New York City, and I think in due course of time 
we will give that attention. 

I hope none of the delegates will have to call upon us to have the Mayor 
intercede to get any of us out of jail, but I am quite sure if that happens he 
will gladly respond. 

Now the next man that I will introduce is not a very big fellow. He 
came from Ireland—many good men have come from there, of course—and 
he landed here in New York City. We have had our Kefauver investigations, 
and we have had other headline news here in the city of New York, but for 
some unknown reason this fellow can leave the city of New York, and if 
there is a layover at a station and any newspaper reporters are there, he 
can make about a two-minute statement and it hits the headlines right away 
throughout the entire state of New York. 

He is the president of a great organization here in New York City, an 
organization that has brought tremendous benefits to its membership. He 
has accomplished now the 40-hour week for his constituents. He is also presi- 
dent of our New York City CIO Council, which has tremendous responsi- 
bilities. I heard him in one convention one time make the remark that he 
hoped some day to bring New York City into the United States. 

I give you now the president of our City CIO Council and the president 
of the Transport Workers Union, our good friend, Michael Quill. 


MICHAEL QUILL 
(President, New York City Industrial Union Council) 

Mr. Chairman, Your Eminence, Cardinal Spellman, Mr. Mayor, President 
Murray, officers of CIO, delegates to this Convention and friends of CIO: 
I have been asked to welcome you to New York on behalf of the Executive 
Board and members of New York City CIO. We are certainly happy that this 
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convention is being held here, held at a time when the membership of CIO is 
at an all-time high. 

President Murray, we wanted this opportunity for a long time to thank 
you, and now unfortunately we don’t have a chance to thank the great Sidney 
Hillman, because he is not with us any longer. We want to thank you and 
the other pioneers who founded the industrial system of organization in this 
country back in 1935. 

Yes, you were a long time coming to New York with your National Con- 
vention, President Murray, but you did not leave us alone; you and your 
associates sent Allan Haywood to us back in 1937. When he came to New 
York City we did not have one member. As we assemble here this morning 
the New York City CIO has a membership of 500,000 men and women or- 
ganized. 

Yes, the CIO is a great movement and a great blessing to the working 
people in the United States, because you have got not only job security for 
almost 6,000,000 men and women but you have brought pensions and inde- 
pendence and better wages and the shorter work week. 

Now there is no use in my holding this platform and making a speech 
that other people are better prepared to make. 

I say to the delegates you are not only in the greatest city of the world, 
you are now in the capital of the world. Only a few blocks from here we 
have the United Nations building. Some people sneer at it, but give it a 
chance. As this country had growing pains, the United Nations has had 
growing pains, but one day with their help, and with the help of America, 
and the help of organized labor, they will come through with peace amongst 
the nations of the world. 

I want to welcome the delegates and say: this is a great city. We hope 
during the convention, just as you have pioneered from year to year to 
make CIO stronger, we will lay down a program between here and Friday 
night for organizing the other hundreds of thousands of unorganized workers 
throughout this country. 

I welcome you here, and I know I speak the wishes of the Mayor when I 
ask you to ride the subways as often as possible, because we need to make 
them self-sustaining, and this may be the beginning of doing the job. 

I welcome you all and good luck to you. 


CHAIRMAN HARRIS: Thank you, Brother Quill. It is always a treat 
and a pleasure to hear your talk. 

This great organization that we have the honor and the privilege to be 
members of concerns itself with many problems. During the past year we 
have been confronted with a serious problem of our own. Sometime in the 
early part of the year we had our great and beloved president, President 
Murray, on his back in a hospital. Thousands of letters and telegrams and 
telephone calls from people in all walks of life, including the President of the 
United States, demonstrated the concern of the people as to his recovery. 
After a short period of time in the hospital he was discharged, and today he 
has completely recovered. Old coal miners just don’t grow old and fade 
away. They may grow old, but if they take care of their health they will 
be with us for a long, long time. 

President Murray today is streamlined, taking care of his diet; he is the 
picture of health, and we hope and pray to God he is with us many, many 
‘years,—many years. 








In addition to President Murray’s illness, we had another great man who 
was stricken down right in this hotel. I thing the room number was 1041. 
We want to thank Brother Joe Curran and his membership for that strike, 
because this man had his reservations all made to sail on the Constitution for 
Milan, Italy. 

One evening I was sitting in his room, while he was out for dinner, and 
he returned quite suddenly. I noticed that he was sick, because I had been 
with him on three different occasions when he had these attacks. I don’t 
mind telling you, but I hope the press don’t quote me on this, he received 
excellent care while in this hotel. He had a few coal miners around him, he 
had the President of the Auto Workers around him, Brother Milt Murray was 
around him, and some of his good and faithful secretaries. But the coal 
miners took care of him. You know when a guy gets sick you try to do 
everything you can to give him relief. 

I am going to tell you this story here today, because I don’t want Allan 
Haywood telling it to you individually. We gave him all kinds of applica- 
tions of hot towels. Naturally when a person gets sick he feels as if he has 
gas on his stomach and there are other things that bother him. Well, finally 
we got a doctor. The doctor came up and looked him over and gave him a 
shot in the arm, and a pill to take, and he went on about his business. But 
our patient continued to suffer, so much so that we got another doctor, and 
this doctor sat on the side of his bed for about 25 minutes and went into his 
past life and into his habits, if you please, as well, and said to this man, 
“Well, you can make that trip to Italy if you so desire, but I will not guaran- 
tee that you will arrive there, and if you do arrive there I will not guarantee 
that you will come back.” 

Now of course in view of Brother Curran’s strike, this man made plane 
reservations, too, he was going to fly over. After getting the report of the 
doctor, we called our good friend, Philip Murray, and Phil ordered this 
patient immediately to Pittsburgh. They met him at the station and took 
him to the hospital, and of course the doctors got around and Allan started 
to tell them the wonderful medical care he received from his buddies in the 
hotel here. 

Now we innocently thought we were doing the right thing, but I confess 
to you today that if President Murray had not ordered him to Pittsburgh, 
and we continued these treatments, the guy would have been in his grave 
today, we would have killed him. 

Lo and behold, he was operated on and he came through fine. 

Now of course sometimes in our conventions and in between our con- 
ventions when our buddies get sick we are disturbed. They pass on to the 
great beyond and then when we assemble in convention we stand and bow 
our heads in a minute of silence in reverence to our buddies who have 
passed on. 

I think it would be proper today just to reverse that, because these men 
are not here, in my opinion, purely through the application of medical science; 
I think there is another hand here that controls the destinies of all of us, 
and I will ask you to rise now, bow your head in a minute of silence and 
prayer, and thank God Almighty that He has spared these two great leaders. 

(The delegates rose and stood in silence for one minute.) 

Now it is my honor to introduce another great man to New York City. 
This man belongs to an organization that took the workers of that industry 
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out of complete slavery. He is a very modest type of fellow, and does not 
have too much to say. 

I got acquainted with him recently when he was assigned to the city of 
New York. His problems and responsibilities are tremendous because he and 
his Secretary and the Executive Board guard the destinies of any legislation 
enacted in behalf of labor in Albany, New York. 

He is joint manager of one of the largest Joint Boards of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America. 

He became the President of the State Industrial Union Council after the 
left-wing group was cleaned up. 

I give you now our good friend, Brother Hollander, Chairman of the 
Joint Board of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and President of the 
State CIO Organization. 

LOUIS HOLLANDER 


(President, New York State Industrial Union Council) 


President Murray, Your Eminence, Cardinal Spellman, Mr. Mayor and 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: It was a great problem, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to decide the last few days how this convention should be opened. Quill 
is the President of the City CIO and I am the President of the State CIO. 
Finally we went into a room and we didn’t even sign a pact, and before the 
Jurisdictional Committee was born we had completely settled our jurisdic- 
tional problem. So Quill decided he would make it very short and the same 
thing applies to me. 

However, Quill is better off in the respect that he has the Mayor of the 
city with him and he has fortified himself here on the platform. I am not in 
that position, President Murray. I cannot greet you in behalf of the state 
government. We do hope, however, that the next convention which will be 
held in this city the Governor, too, will greet you on behalf of the state. 

I have the privilege of bringing you the warm greetings not only of the 
CIO members of our state, but the vast majority of the people living in our 
state. We all know, and the people of our state know, that it was the CIO 
that has brought a new philosophy in their lives, not only to the working men 
and women, but to everyone in our community. We all know that the trade 
umon movement exists not only for its own members but we also have in 
mind the making of life in our community a happier one. 

So I bring you the greetings on behalf of these men and women of our 
state. I am proud to say, Mr. President, that we have a well-functioning 
State CIO organization on the legislative field and on the political field, and 
they have the fullest cooperation of the officers of all of the affiliates and the 
fullest cooperation of the regional directors of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations in our state. It is true that we cannot always report progress; 
it is true that in the last legislature we suffered defeat of the unemployment 
insurance law, but this is only a temporary defeat. We of the labor move- 
ment know that a defeat does not mean a defeat of our movement. We have 
lost many strikes, but we have never lost hope, and the aspiration of building 
a free trade union movement. I can say to you that we will defeat those 
reactionaries in the legislature, and we will recover not only what we had, 
but we will improve our social laws in this great Empire State. 

Even though at times we may have had setbacks we did not give up 
hope and aspirations of building not only a strong labor movement but of 
building a movement that will embrace everyone in our community. 
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At our last convention of the state CIO we adopted resolutions to meet 
with the farmers of our state, and I am privileged to report to you that the 
first steps were taken to have in the very near future conferences with the 
farmers, not only the big industrial farmers but with the family farmers who 
depend for their livelihood on this great labor movement of ours. That will 
bring about a better understanding between the city worker and the farmer 
so that these reactionaries who come from the farm districts may be defeated 
once and for all. 

Again I bring you the greetings of our membership, and I know that this 
great convention will add another shining chapter to the glorious history 
of the CIO. 


CHAIRMAN HARRIS: Thank you, Brother Hollander, for your inspiring 
words and your welcome to the delegates of the convention. 

Now, the next speaker I have to introduce to you is a former coal miner, 
and he will have the pleasure of introducing our permanent chairman. This 
man came from foreign shores, and like so many of us, he located in a mining 
community. When he arrived in this country he couldn’t speak a word of 
English. He located in the Midwest and started to work in the coal mines. 

He tells me the story about the time when he worked in the coal mines 
and couldn’t talk English and had both of his legs broken. In those days 
we didn’t have any hospitals but you were treated at home in a bed. He 
was all alone in this country, had no relation of any character, and he lay 
in bed for many months. While in bed he got various books to read in order 
to learn the English language. 

He has served in various capacities in the United Mine Workers in the 
Midwest in official positions. He participated in the building of the United 
Steelworkers of America, CIO. He came to New York City and worked with 
Brother Haywood when Brother Haywood was director in New York City, 
and after Brother Haywood’s elevation to the Directorship of National CIO 
he succeeded Director Haywood in that position. Later on he was elected 
as a District Director of the United Steelworkers of America, and he carried 
on in both of those positions for a number of years for CIO. The duties he 
had to perform in rendering service to the membership of his great organi- 
zation required that he had to be relieved of the Regional Director's position, 
and I succeeded him. 

I give you now a real guy, a good trade unionist, our friend and buddy, 
District Director Pete Mosele of the United Steelworkers of America. 


PETE MOSELE 
(Director, District 3, United Steelworkers of America) 


Thank you, Walt. 

Your Eminence, Cardinal Spellman, Mr. Mayor, President Murray: There 
has been a great honor that came to me twice within this week and I have 
never been honored in this manner in my fifty-five years in the labor move- 
ment. A week ago yesterday I introduced the man I am about to present to 
our District Conference of the United Steelworkers at the Statler Hotel in 
New York, and this morning, of course, I have been asked to present him 
as the President of the CIO. 

Although I have known him for more than four decades, this is the first 
time that I have had the privilege of presenting him to a gathering of this 
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description. What I am about to do represents to me the greatest joy of my 
years in the labor movement, and a most rewarding experience of those years. 

When President Murray stands today at the zenith of his career, unsur- 
passed in his contribution to the labor movement and to the common people 
of America and to the countless millions of underprivileged throughout the 
world, my function in presenting him to this convention gives me happiness 
beyond measure. 

I give to you our great leader, our peerless leader and friend, Philip 
Murray, the President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


PHILIP MURRAY 
(President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations) 


Chairman Harris, my good friend His Eminence Cardinal Spellman, Your 
Honor the Mayor of the great city of New York, President Hollander of the 
State Industrial Union Council, and Michael Quill, President of the New York 
City CIO Council, fellow delegates and fellow citizens: It is a source of great 
personal satisfaction to me to have the opportunity of joining with you in the 
opening preliminaries of our Thirteenth Constitutional Convention here in the 
Commodore Hotel in New York City. I desire to express to you at this 
moment my deep sense of appreciation for the splendid spirit of hospitality 
so manifested by the Mayor, by His Eminence, by the officers of our CIO 
organizations here in the great city of New York. 

It is the first opportunity that we have had to hold a convention of this 
kind in New York City, and since my arrival here I have been overwhelmed 
by the splendid manifestations of true friendship that have been shown both 
myself and my fellow officers. 

This being the Thirteenth Constitutional Convention of the CIO, it is 
with a degree of personal pride that I am privileged to report to you that your 
organization today is numerically stronger than it has been at any time in its 
entire history. You are also financially solvent. We owe nobody any money, 
and, without being boastful, I believe I can say to you in the strictest of con- 
fidence that we have more money in our treasury than the Federation of 
Labor has. 

Occasionally we do take advantage of the opportunities to do a little 
chest thumping; so I suppose that is what I am doing at this moment. 

My good friend, Walter Harris, made reference to a little illness I had 
during the early part of the year. I noted after my recovery in the newsprints 
that my demise had been recorded overseas through the Voice of America, 
and I believe at home; but I should like to again take advantage of this 
chance to say to you that my death seemingly was a gross exaggeration, or 
at least the reports of it. 

We are making remarkable headway in this great country of ours. I 
speak now with particular reference to CIO. It would be difficult for me here 
this morning to properly evaluate the accomplishments of this mighty organ- 
ization both in the field of social and economic progress. It would be needless, 
in fact, for me in retrospect to go into those gains which our organizations 
have made in the economic field. Suffice it to say that there are organizations 
represented upon the floor of this convention who in 1935—or, the employees 
in the particular industries they are privileged to represent here today, in 
1935—-were working for an average rate of pay amounting to approximately 
48 cents per hour. And those organizations’ gains in the field of wage-making 
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have climbed from that very low poverty-stricken level to a figure of ap- 
proximately $1.90 per hour today. We have incorporated within the structure 
of our manifold collective bargaining contracts recognition of the principle 
of pensions for the aged and other types of social insurance, including free 
hospitalization and life. 

Fundamentally this great organization of ours was brought into being for 
the purpose of attaining those most noteworthy objectives. When you seek 
improvements in wage standards and improvements in the working conditions 
of the people and you make possible their procurement through the processes 
of constructive collective bargaining then you do really attain some measure 
of success. And that is reflected in the fact that our people—I mean the 
members of our various organizations—do enjoy a substantially better stand- 
ard of living today than they did before these great organizations of ours were 
brought into being. 

It is noteworthy that in addition to the economic and social gains made 
by our organization, by the CIO, since its inception, that your union during 
recent times has succeeded in the field of National Labor Relations Board 
collective bargaining elections in winning some fourteen hundred out of twenty- 
two hundred NLRB representation elections, and that within comparatively 
recent months your organizations represented here have succeeded in win- 
ning approximately two thousand out of two thousand two hundred and 
seventy-six elections for union security. 

It is noteworthy, therefore, due to the fact that we have succeeded in 
making those gains that the Congress of Industrial Organizations is more 
firmly entrenched in the economic, social and political life of the United 
States today than it has been at any time in its entire history. 

We are a forward-looking organization, we are a militant organization— 
necessarily so. Our people come from the heart of the great basic industries 
of the United States of America, mining and steel and rubber and oil and 
other types of manufacturing processes, including textiles and clothing and 
transportation and many other industries. We are organized along industrial 
lines, and that is naturally so. We try to attain insofar as it is humanly 
possible that common goal of no jurisdictional strikes. Hence, at a recent 
meeting of the International Executive Board, that body, together with our 
Vice President, unanimously adopted a resolution making provisions for the 
orderly adjudication of all types of jurisdictional disputes that may arise 
between our respective affiliates. This is the first time I really do believe 
in the history of the American labor movement, at least, that a great labor 
organization such as the CIO has provided constructive machinery for the 
orderly adjudication of jurisdictional disputes within the family of the CIO; 
and I would be remiss in the performance of my obligation if I did not take 
advantage of this chance to express by appreciation to all of the organizations 
who so wholesomely subscribed to the philosophy of adjudicating disputes of 
this description without resort to continued internal strife. 

It is noteworthy that this great organization of ours, representing as it 
does a very substantial portion of our national population, has so consistently 
since the days of its very inception supported our country in its each and every 
endeavor. In the present defense program of the government of the United 
States of America the Congress of Industrial Organizations, as usual, is to the 
forefront in defending the interests of our great country and the furtherance 
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Along with many organizations and many segments of our national popu- 
lation, we were confronted a few years ago with the infiltration of Com- 
munism and other types of subversive forces, but our great movement, meas- 
uring its strides and giving proper consideration to all of the elements involved 
in the struggle against totalitarianism and Communism, decided at the Cleve- 
land convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, held just two 
years ago, to provide machinery for the orderly disposition of this problem, 
Communism in labor, and since that time we have eliminated from our ranks 
eleven separate distinct organizations whose officers for all practical purposes 
controlled the membership of approximately 800,000. We wiped them out. 
We gave them trials, that is true; we resorted to the use of every known 
kind of democratic procedure providing for ample opportunity to make proper 
defense, but in each and every instance they demonstrated one outstanding 
fact, and that is that they yielded in the first instance their primary, and in 
fact their whole, obligation to a foreign power, namely the Soviets in Russia 
and their satellite assistants. 

So we have eliminated them, we have gotten rid of them, we have gotten 
rid of all evidences of the dirt and filth and muck that constantly trail in their 
wake, and we acted forthrightly. It was said at that time that the CIO 
could not endure the hazards of eliminating 800,000 men and women whose 
destinies were more or less controlled by these subversive influences that 
dominated their organizations. That was only two years ago. But since then 
we have not only regained in numbers the members whom we eliminated, but 
I daresay we have added an additional 450,000 new members to our ranks. 

It is the forthrightness by which the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
approaches the solution of these problems that has won for our organization 
the universal approval of most—I should say of all, in fact—of the workers 
who are affiliated with the CIO. 

Since our last convention we have, due to the good offices of the members 
of your Executive Board, and your vice presidents, sought through the proc- 
esses of intelligent discussion to further promote the welfare of labor in the 
United States by our participation in the United Labor Policy Committee 
meetings originally brought into being just about ten months ago. Those 
meetings, represented by the leaders of both the American Federation of 
Labor and the CIO, performed a great service to the American people. Their 
contributions were not confined to the type of services which would ordinarily 
be rendered to the members of the labor movement. Hence the United 
Labor Policy Committee during its existence made substantial contributions 
towards the furtherance of our national wellbeing. Unfortunately, due to a 
set of circumstances about which I have no knowledge, nor do my colleagues 
have any knowledge, the representatives of the American Federation of Labor 
through its Executive Council, and later its convention at San Francisco, 
decided without any stated reason to just break up the United Labor Policy 
Committee. No consultation, no discussion as to the reasons, merely a formal 
announcement to the newspapers of the nation that the American Federation 
of Labor would not attend any more meetings of the United Labor Policy 
Committee. Well, that is unfortunate, very unfortunate, because it is only 
through the crucible of discussion and understanding that great labor move- 
ments such as the American Federation of Labor and the CIO can reach 
decisions affecting the welfare of the members and also affecting the welfare 


of the nation. 
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Unfortunately, the representatives of the American Federation of Labor 
by taking precipitate action destroyed the United Labor Policy Committee. 
And when it succeeded in securing its ultimate destruction then the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor through a convention resolution adopted in the City 
of San Francisco just about a month ago said, “When we meet you again, 
we will meet you for the purpose of bringing you into the American Federa- 
tion of Labor,” or words to that effect. 

Well, the CIO is a pretty big organization, very big, and it cannot and 
must not and will not yield in the field of organic unity discussions to any 
process of coercion or intimidation, and when the American Federation of 
Labor took upon itself the right to destroy the United Labor Policy Committee 
and later addressed a communication to the CIO saying now that we have 
wiped out the only machinery that has ever been created since the original 
split took place to further the interests of labor in the United States of 
America, now that we have destroyed that we will meet you for one purpose, 
and one purpose only, and that purpose is to absorb you, that purpose is to 
swallow you. 

Well, let me stay through the medium of this convention that Mr. Green 
has got an awful big bite to swallow the CIO. We do not intend in any dis- 
cussions that may be had with the American Federation of Labor or with 
any other group to forfeit the rights and the privileges of any organization 
affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations or any member 
thereof. We are simply not going to do that. 

It has been alleged by the representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor that if the CIO joined with the Federation it would bring about a pro- 
verbial Utopia in the labor movement of the United States. As a matter of 
fact, according to Mr. Green, there would be no more jurisdictional strife in 
the labor movement of the United States. And while Mr. Green was making 
a speech to that effect about two months ago, I read in the newsprints of the 
country statements to the effect that the American Federation of Labor 
Building Trades Department was afflicted by no less than twelve or fourteen 
major jurisdictional disputes. 

Well, how we can cure an ailment that has afflicted the Federation for 
50 years is beyond me. We have taken great pains to eradicate that cancer 
within the framework of the CIO. In justice to the membership of the Fed- 
eration of Labor, and with all due respect to the people of the United States 
of America, let the American Federation of Labor take the same step to elimi- 
nate jurisdictional] strife within the framework of its internal structure as 
the CIO has done, and the people of the United States will hail with acclaim 
a decision of that kind emanating from the councils of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

I pass from this thought with respect to our differences with the Feder- 
ation because I assume the matter will be treated at greater length by the 
convention in the nature of a resolution which will later be presented to you. 
I shall proceed to discuss briefly another important chore that you have to 
perform, another duty which obviously is in the offing, and I speak now with 
particular reference to politics. You don’t go anywhere these days without 
getting into political discussion of some description. So evidently we are in 
the throes of more political turmoil in the United States. I don’t know what 
it is that we might be able to contribute toward some type of understanding 
that will result in universal internal peace within our great country. Unfor- 
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tunately politics in our country has delved down into the mire of almost 
complete degradation. I want to point out to you why. No gentleman or lady 
anywhere in this country can hope to offer a substantia] contribution, con- 
structive legislative solution to many of the vexing problems which confront 
our population without certain of the elements within our country resorting 
to the use of smear and scandal. I witness with horror the efforts by certain 
leaders of our 82nd Congress to destroy what I believe to be the praiseworthy 
endeavors of the President of the United States to secure a semblance of 
equality of sacrifice during this period of grave national emergency; or when 
a country is confronted with danger from without, when it is confronted with 
a heavy hand of totalitarian and imperialistic aggression such as has been 
evidenced by the Communists all over the world, and when the President of 
the United States, recognizing the dangers which confront the democracies 
of the world, in a declaration states to the people we are now facing a grave 
national emergency, what does he mean? A grave national emergency means 
that the country is positively in danger, that the threat of an international 
blood bath may very well confront the people of the universe, and so to 
cement the people, to get the people working together he suggests reasonable 
legislation designed to partially control our economy whilst the people of our 
nation undergo the rigors of this grave emergency. 

Obviously, if our nation is confronted with the type of an emergency that 
we believe it is in why is it that politicians should bicker and dicker, why is it 
that industrialists should bicker and dicker, that labor should bicker or 
dicker or quarrel about what it is that should be done to protect the homes 
and the firesides and the freedoms of our people here in the greatest country 
in al] the world? 

Evidently that spirit which emanated from the souls and hearts and 
mouths of men during the pioneering days of our great country has been 
largely forgotten. It would appear according to the newsprints that we are 
going through a period of moral disintegration, that there is a lapse in our 
sense of moral and spiritual values, and that we have dragged into the politi- 
cal dirt every filthy smear tactic that can be used against anyone who in 
the interest of the nation and its people and in the interest of the universal 
peace suggests certain measures designed to protect our rights, our rights to 
worship God as we see fit, our rights to all of the freedoms that we have en- 
joyed in the United States since the beginning of time, our rights to read the 
kind of a newspaper that we want to read and go to the kind of a meeting that 
we want to go to, our right to the kind of education our children are entitled 
to. When suggestions are offered to the Congress of the United States de- 
signed to perpetuate those rights, if those suggestions comprehend the slight- 
est semblance of equality of sacrifice then the individual responsible for their 
submission to the Congress is promptly submitted to a smear. 

Well, when will this thing come to an end? I witnessed just the other 
day Senator Taft over in the State of Ohio. I experience great difficulty in 
finding out where he is on certain points because his legislative record would 
indicate that he votes this way today and the other way tomorrow. There 
evidently is no consistency in that man’s legislative and political record. But 
he announced his candidacy for the Presidency of the United States and that, 
of course, I think is all right. I think it is very fine. But immediately after 
announcing his candidacy where did he go? He left the city of Washington 
and came over to New York and appeared in the Union League Club and there 
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he again reiterates and announces his candidacy. When he completed his 
performance there the aged, florid, squatty, affluent members of the club then 
asked him where they may send their money to help promote his candidacy. 

Now, I assume there are a lot of very decent, responsible citizens in the 
Union League Club, but if the members of the CIO and the common people 
expect to get much social legislation designed to promote their well-being in 
this nation they better not trust the Union League Club. And that is where 
Bob has gone. He came down here last week. And usually you are able to 
tag a man by the kind of company he keeps, you know. 

So without delving further into the mysteries of Taft’s aspirations, I 
shall leave that decision with you and the millions whom you are privileged 
to represent when you return to your respective homes. 

My good friends, there are innumerable subjects that, of course, will 
receive your attention in the course of these deliberations. It isn’t for me to 
enumerate those subjects other than before closing to make passing reference 
to another all-important matter which I believe I might be remiss in the 
performance of my duties if I did not at least refer to. That is the problem 
of inflation. Your organization before Korea, anticipating the possibility of 
the Korean crisis, together with representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor, called upon the President of the United States, and in a spirit of 
complete self-sacrifice we offered certain constructive suggestions designed 
to control partially at least our economy and offset the dangerous threat of 
national inflation. 

Since we originally made this suggestion to the President, the President, 
as you doubtless know, has made certain recommendations to the Congress, 
recommendations designed to strengthen the Defense Production Act, recom- 
mendations designed to strengthen the tax laws, recommendations designed 
to provide more of that thing we call equality of sacrifice. 

The legislative record of the 82nd Congress points up factually one thing, 
and that is that it has not done a single, solitary thing to control inflation in 
the United States of America either in the enactment of its tax laws or in the 
prosecution of the Defense Production Act or in the rent control laws. The 
Congress has been delinquent in the performance of its obligations and it has 
given scant recognition to the needs of the people. That is indicated by the 
very heavy toll that has been exacted from the consumers of the United 
States by these extraordinary prices which for no reason at all have been 
thrust upon them by American business. American business has taken advan- 
tage of every loophole in every piece of federal legislation to increase its 
profit-making position. American business has taken advantage of the pres- 
ent tax laws, and the corporate taxes are certainly not sufficiently adequate 
to provide anything that might have any semblance whatever to equality of 
sacrifice. 

It is noteworthy that rents in the past few months have gone up, and 
in many of the great centers of population from 20 to as high as 65 percent, 
and rent is a very important item in the average worker’s budget. I don’t 
need to make special reference to the cost of foodstuffs because since Korea 
the price of foodstuffs which constitute the bulk of the family budget has 
gone skyrocketing. Nor do I need to attach any significance to anything 
that has been said at this time with respect to the inequities and the iniquities 
in the present tax law. It does seem that the new tax law provides certain 
measures designed to exact from the ordinary consumer more than the 
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amounts that he should be required to pay into the treasury of the United 
States. You know there is listed under those so-called unfair burden provi- 
sions of the present tax law the one outstanding fact that excise tax increases 
have been passed on to American consumers in American fashion and those 
things are provided in the new tax law. The price increase paid by con- 
sumers for many items is greater than the tax rise itself. 

It is noteworthy to also scan the records of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and there find according to not only the Bureau of Labor Statistics but other 
important independent agencies that have no exact governmental status that 
the average weekly earnings in American industry approximates, at the 
present moment, about $65 per week or about $3,250 a year. That is unionized 
industry, heavy basic industry. But there are many families in the United 
States of America, estimated by the governmental agencies to approximate 
20 percent, whose present earnings are less than $2,000 per year. 

Now, how in the name of Heaven can a man with a family pay his rent, 
buy clothing, purchase food and meet his every-day obligations on an income 
of $2,000 or less at prices that have pyramided to the point at which they 
have gone during the past twelve months? The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and independent statistical agencies have suggested that a minimum budget 
for a family of four—a man, his wife and two children—should be $3,700. 
Now, that is a minimum budget. In the great State of California it is esti- 
mated that the minimum budget required for a family of four approximates 
$4,000 per year. 

So there is an indication of the extent to which these various types of 
discrimination have been practiced against the poorer segments of our national 
population. 

I make no particular plea to class hysteria. I don’t say class fight class. 
I have no more use for the fellow that resorts to the use of bigotry and dis- 
crimination in the economic field than I have for the politician who is ruled 
by the yardstick of smear and scandal and billingsgate. But this great 
organizatian of ours always has an alternative, and affirmative suggestion, an 
affirmative solution, for any of the troubles that may afflict our country. We, 
therefore, in the course of this convention, will offer a substantial number 
of constructive resolutions designed to promote the well-being of not the 
CIO alone, not labor alone, but America, because America is great and 
because our country must forever come before our personal, selfish interests. 
In the estimation of the CIO it is God, it is country, it is our families and our 
trade union movement in the order in which I have given them. The interest 
of our country must never be forgotten. 

So, through this period of great national and international crisis the 
members of the CIO and the families dependent upon them will shed of their 
blood and give of their lives to protect the democratic institutions of the 
United States of America and further the interests of the people and this 
great country, the greatest of them all. 

So in closing this address, my friends, I wish to express to each of you 
who are representing all of our great organizations throughout this great 
land and over in the several provinces of Canada, my heartfelt gratitude for 
the splendid spirit of cooperation you have so consistently manifested towards 
me since my assumption of the leadership of your organization in November 
of 1940. 

I thank you; I hope we have a good convention, I believe we will, and I 
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bespeak your cooperation while I am privileged to preside over your affairs 
during these sessions. 
God bless you. (Applause.) 


CONVENTION CALL 
Secretary Carey read the official Call for the Convention as follows: 


To All Affiliated National and International Unions, Organizing Committees, 
Local Industrial Unions and Industrial Union Councils: 


Greetings: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations during this last year has 
adhered without compromise to the principles on which our organization was 
founded and built. Never before have we been called upon for such strenuous 
efforts in behalf of the American people for whom we speak. We have met 
and will continue to meet our obligation through increased efforts. 

Our nation and the rest of the free world stand confronted today with the 
greatest menace the world has ever seen—the armed aggression of Commu- 
nism. We were among the first American organizations to recognize this 
threat to liberty and world peace. We have consistently struggled to defeat 
Communism and its evil doctrines through constructive programs of positive 
action. 

Only a strong America can defeat Communism. We must use that 
strength not only to build, extend and defend our own way of life but also to 
strengthen all other free peoples who stand with us in the fight for freedom 
and security. 

Despite the danger that confronts us there are still powerful influences 
in this country that place their own self-interest and profits-as-usua] ahead 
of the national welfare. Through their manipulations they would inflict upon 
the American people unprecedented inflation of our economy regardless of 
the effect on the living standards of the people and on the building of our 
military defenses against Communist aggression. 

Congress has been largely impotent under these assaults by  profit-seeking 
interests. An unholy alliance in Congress has actually lent itself for political 
expediency to undermining the confidence of the American people in their own 
government and their way of life. Congress has not responded to the demands 
of the people for legislation that would check inflation, build our national 
defenses, and increase the confidence of the people in their government. 

Political factionalists and profit-seekers are banded together for selfish 
reasons against the well-being of the people in general. 

We realize that a real military defense program can be carried out only 
through the toil of working people. We have demonstrated over the years our 
willingness to accept our just share of the sacrifices that must be made to 
build such a defense, and to aid the peoples of other free lands in doing like- 
wise. We have also made it clear that we are prepared to make other just 
sacrifice to aid peoples of other lands in restoring and building their econo- 
mies to provide better living standards for their people. We insist that with 
equality of sacrifice our economy can be maintained side by side with an ade- 
quate defense program and an adequate standard of living for all our people. 

All our policies and programs are based in the concept that strength of 
the free nations can flow only from the strength of their peoples. Com- 
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munism cannot overwhelm any people whose strength is based in security, 
individual and collective. 

To attain this strength we must rededicate ourselves to fighting relent- 
lessly for individual and national security; for economic and political rights 
for all, regardless of race, creed, color, or national origin; for conservation of 
national resources that are the birthright of the people; for full cooperation 
of free workers everywhere through the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions; for the support of the defense pacts which join us with the 
other free peoples; for economic assistance that will aid the free peoples 
in restoring and building their economies; and for strengthening the United 
Nations. 

Therefore, in accordance with the provisions of our Constitution, you are 
hereby notified that the Thirteenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations will be held at the Commodore Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., beginning at 10:00 a. m., Monday, November 5, 1951. 

PHILIP MURRAY, 
President; 

JAMES B. CAREY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Article VII of the CIO Constitution provides the basis of representation 
and the manner of election of delegates. 

SEC. 5. Each national and international union and organizing committee 
and each local industrial union shall be entitled to one vote for each member. 
Each industrial union council shall be entitled to one vote. 


Number of Delegates 


SEC. 6. Each national or international union and organizing committee 
shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated in the following scale: 


Up to 5,000 membership, 2 delegates 

Over 5,000 membership, 3 delegates 

Over 10,000 membership, 4 delegates 

Over 25,000 membership, 5 delegates 

Over 50,000 membership, 6 delegates 

Over 75,000 membership, 7 delegates 

Over 100,000 membership, 8 delegates 
for the first 100,000 members and one additional delegate 
for each additional 50,000 or majority fraction thereof. 


Each local industrial union and industrial union council shall be entitled 
to one delegate. Local industrial unions may combine with other local indus- 
trial unions in a reasonable distance of one another and elect delegates to 
represent them. 

SEC. 7. Any affiliate which, at the opening date of the convention, is in 
arrears to the Organization for per capita tax for two months or more shall 
not be entitled to representation to the convention. 

SEC. 8. The number of members of each national and international union, 
organizing committee and local industrial union for the purpose of the con- 
vention shall be the average monthly number on which per capita tax is paid 
or exoneration granted for the year prior to and including the second month 
preceding the month of the opening date of the convention, provided that 
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where affiliation has occurred during the year the average shall be computed 
from the month of affiliation. The Secretary-Treasurer shall submit to the 
convention a printed list showing the number of votes and delegates to which 
each affiliate is entitled. 


Credential Blanks 


SEC. 10. Not less than 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, 
the Secretary-Treasurer shall furnish each affiliate with credential blanks in 
duplicate, which must be attested as required on the blanks. The duplicate 
shall be retained by the delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary- 
Treasurer (of the CIO), and no credentials shall be accepted later than ten 
days prior to the opening date of the convention. 

SEC. 11. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the Executive 
Board shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Credential 
Committee for the convention. Appeals from its decisions shall lie to the floor 
of the convention. The convention shall not be constituted for business until 
after the Credentials Committee shall have examined and reported on cre- 
dentials of all delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening date of 
the convention. 

SEC. 12. All members of the Executive Board who are not elected as 
delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the convention with all the rights 
and privileges of elected delegates, but without vote. 


Official Convention Papers 


SEC. 13. All resolutions, appeals, and constitutional amendments to be 
considered by the convention shall be sent not less than ten days prior to the 
opening date of the convention to the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall sort and 
distribute them among the chairmen of the appropriate committees. 

Delegates to the Convention from Local Industrial Unions and Industrial 
Union Councils must be elected at official meetings of the specific union or 
council after this Call for the Convention is received and has been read to 
the union or council. The Recording Secretary of said union or council shall 
issue a Notice signed by himself and the union or council President, at least 
three (3) days prior to such meeting, stating that the delegates are to be 
elected on a certain date. Delegates must receive a majority vote of the 
members present at such meeting, and no meeting other than the one first 
advertised and called in accordance herewith shall be recognized as an official 
meeting for the election of such delegates. 

Secretary Carey moved that the Call be received and made a part of the 
official convention proceedings. 

. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wish to pay our respects, and good luck and 
goodbye to our good friend, Cardinal Spellman. Thank you. (Applause.) 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the President, the 
officers and the Executive Board, I present to the convention recommenda- 
tions for the Convention Committees: 
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RULES AND ORDER COMMITTEE 


LOUIS HOLLANDER, ACWA—Chairman 
AL HARTNETT, IUE—Secretary 

HARRY BOYER, Pennsylvania IUC 
NORMAN MATTHEWS, UAW 

PAT O’MALLEY, UAW 

MARTIN GERBER, UAW 

ERNEST HEBERT, Barbers 

JOSEPH HAUSER, Brewery 

EUGENE ATTREED, Railroad 

JOHN CRULL, CWA 

FRED KELLEY, IVE 

NEAL HANLEY, NMU 

BURT MASON, Paperworkers 

HOYT HADDOCK, Radio Association 

JACK ALTMAN, Retail, Wholesale 

R. E. HARRIS, Rubber 

JOE MALONEY, LIU 

BERT HOUGH, LIU 

PETE MOSELLE, Steelworkers 

JOHN LAWSON, Stone 

EUGENE MILLER, Woodworkers 

IRWIN DE SHETLER, Regional Director (Calif.) 
WILLIAM MAYO, Regional Director (Minn.) 
DELMOND GARST, Regional Director (Mo.) 
ERNEST PUGH, Regional Director (Va.) 
CHARLES WEBBER, Virginia IUC 

JOHN CHUPKA, Textile 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


WALTER REUTHER, UAW—Chairman 
JOSEPH CURRAN, NMU—Secretary 
EMIL MAZEY, UAW 

CHARLES LINDBERG, Brewery 
HYMAN BLUMBERG, ACWA 
JACOB POTOFSKY, ACWA 
JOSEPH BEIRNE, CWA 

WILLIAM SNOOTS, IUE 

MORRIS PIZER, Furniture 

JOSEPH R. JOY, Gas, Coke 

BURL PHARES, Glass 

MILTON MURRAY, GCEOC 
HAROLD ASH, IAWOC 

JOHN GROGAN, IUMSWA 

MARTIN GRAYSON, Lithographers 
HARRY MARTIN, ANG 

LEWIS CLARK, Packinghouse 

A. R. KINSTLEY, Oil 

JOSEPH CHILDS, Rubber 

DAVID J. McDONALD, Steelworkers 
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PAUL RUSEN, Steelworkers 

EMIL RIEVE, Textile 

WILLARD TOWNSEND, Transport Service 
MICHAEL QUILL, Transport Workers 
JOSEPH FISHER, Utility 

ED LOHRE, Woodworkers 

FRANCIS CARMICHAEL, Regional Director (Mass.) 
JAMES LEARY, Regional Director (Mo.) 
JOSEPH WALSH, Regional Director (Pa.) 
ALBERT LUNCEFORD, Los Angeles IUC 
FRANK GRASSO, Paper 

GEORGE MAHER, Broadcast Engineers 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 


FRANK ROSENBLUM, ACWA—Chairman 
GEORGE BALDANZI, Textile—Secretary 
CHARLES KERRIGAN, UAW 

C. W. WERKAU, CWA 

HARRY BLOCK, IVE 

CECIL MARTIN, Gas, Coke 

LEWIS McCRACKEN, Glass 

JOHN YANCEY, GCEOC 

JOHN BLACKBURN, Lithographers 

H. L. DAGGETT, MEBA 

ROSS BLOOD, IUMSWA 

M. HEDLEY STONE, NMU 

HULBERT WARNER, NMU 

WILLIAM FARSON, ANG 

RALPH HELSTEIN, Packinghouse 

ALVIN HEAPS, Retail, Wholesale 
DESMOND WALKER, Rubber 

JAMES MITCHELL, Shoe 

JOHN GRAJCIAR, Steelworkers 

AL KOJETINSKY, Steelworkers 

HAROLD STRAUB, Utility 

L. P. THOMPSON, Woodworkers 

FRANK BENDER, Regional Director (Md.) 
FRANK CRONIN, Regional Director (Nebr.) 
MICHAEL LIVODA, Regional Director (Colo.) 
MICHAEL MANN, Regional Director (TIil.) 
LEE TUCKER, Regional Director (Ark.) 
W. A. COPELAND, Regional Director (Tenn.) 
GEORGE BROWN, Oregon IUC 

R. J. THOMAS, Department Store 
BESSIE HILLMAN, ACWA 

SOL STETIN, Textile 


OFFICERS’ REPORT COMMITTEE 


O. A. KNIGHT, Oil—Chairman 
L. S. BUCKMASTER, Rubber—Secretary 
RICHARD GOSSER, UAW 
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THOMAS STARLING, UAW 

ABRAHAM CHATMAN, ACWA 

REUBEN BLOCK, ACWA 

A. T. JONES, CWA 

MICHAEL FITZPATRICK, IUE 

ANTHONY FEDEROFF, GCEOC 

ANDREW PETTIS, IUMSWA 

RALPH NOVAK, ANG 

EARL DISSELHORST, Optical 

ALEX BAIL, Playthings 

W. R. STEINBERG, Radio Association 
IRVING SIMON, Retail, Wholesale 

WILLIAM THORNTON, Shoe 

JAMES THIMMES, Steelworkers 

SAM SCOTT, Stone 

EUGENE FRAZIER, UTSEA 

WILLIAM PACHLER, Utility 

CLAUDE BALLARD, Woodworkers 

JOHN RIFFE, Southern Drive 

CHESTER DUSTEN, Regional Director (Oreg.) 
JOHN EASTON, Regional Director (W. Va.) 
WALTER HARRIS, Regional Director (N. Y.) 
AUGUST SCHOLLE, Regional Director (Mich.) 
FRED PIEPER, National Representative 
HAROLD GARNO, New York IUC 

JOSEPH SALERNO, ACWA 

CARL HOLDERMAN, New Jersey IUC 
MANUEL DIAS, California IUC 

MARIANO S. BISHOP, Textile 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, CIO Vice President and 
Director of Organization and Councils—Chairman 

JOHN J. MORAN, CWA—Secretary 

KARL FELLER, Brewery 

THOMAS ANDERT, Optical 

MARTIN WAGNER, Gas, Coke 

HARRY SAYRE, Paperworkers 

JAMES FADLING, Woodworkers 

SIMON HELFGOTT, IAWOC 

JOHN GREEN, Railroad 


APPEALS COMMITTEE 


WILLIAM POLLOCK, Textile—Chairman 
JOHN LIVINGSTON, UAW—Secretary 
CYRIL O’HALLORAN, UAW 

LILYAN MOSCOWITZ, Barbers 
CHARLES WEINSTEIN, ACWA 
ULISSE DeDOMINICIS, ACWA 

MARY HANSCOM, CWA 











JAMES CLICK, IUE 

FRED FULFORD, Furniture 

RALPH REISER, Glass 

MIKE DI PIRRO, GCEOC 

T. M. McCORMICK, Oil 

ANTHONY ESPOSITO, Playthings 

MARTIN KYNE, Retail, Wholesale 

JOSEPH GERMANO, Steelworkers 
GEORGE MEDRICK, Steelworkers 

GUSTAV FABER, Transport Workers 

ORAL GARRISON, Southern Drive 

FRANK BONACCTI, Regional Director (Utah) 
TIM FLYNN, Regional Director (No. Calif.) 
GEORGE CRAIG, Regional Director (Pa.) 
HUGH THOMPSON, Regional Director (N. Y.) 
JAMES DAVIS, Missouri IUC 

MAURICE McELLIGOTT, Illinois IUC 
MIKE NOVAK, Wayne County IUC 

NICK ZONARICH, LIU 

JOHN DOHERTY, LIU 

ADOLPH GERMER, National Representative 
JACK RUBENSTEIN, Textile 

PAUL MONAHAN, Railroad 


USHERS 





ROBERT DAVIDSON, Regional Director (Ohio)—Chief Usher 
SMAILE CHATAK, Steelworkers 

JAMES MALONE, Steelworkers 

JOSEPH GONEY, Steelworkers 

FRANK HOFFMAN, Steelworkers 

CLIFFORD SHORTS, Steelworkers 

LOUIS CAPONE, Steelworkers 

PHILIP WEIGHTMAN, CIO 

EDWARD McCRONE, Regional Director (Conn.) 
E. D. HODSON, Regional Director (Del.) 
MICHAEL MANN, Regional Director (IIl.) 
HENRY HENRY, Regional Director (Ind.) 
LOREN HOUSER, Regional Director (Ind.) 

BEN HENRY, Regional Director (Iowa) 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, Regional Director (Ky.) 
ROBERT STARNES, Regional Director (La.) 
WILLIAM MAYO, Regional Director (Minn.) 
EWALD SANDNER, Regional Director (N. J.) 
GEORGE DeNUCCI, Regional Director (Ohio) 
SAM SPONSELLER, Regional Director (Ohio) 
ROBERT McVAY, Regional Director (Okla.) 

A. R. HARDESTY, Assistant Regional Director (Tex.) 
ROY ATKINSON, Regional Director (Wash.) 

F. J. MICHEL, Regional] Director (Wis.) 
ALBERT HAYWOOD, CIO Representative 
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Secretary Carey moved the adoption of the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Board and the confirmation of the Convention Committees as announced. 
. . . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Is the Committee on Rules and Order of Busi- 
ness ready to report? 

The Chair recognizes Delegate Hartnett of the IUE-CIO. 

Committee Secretary Hartnett presented the following report: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS TO 
THE THIRTEENTH CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF THE CIO 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY HARTNETT: Your Committee on Rules 
and Order of Business has met, and we offer the following rules and order 
of business to the convention for their adoption: 

RULE 1. The convention shall be called to order daily at 9:30 a. m. and 
adjourn to 12:30 p. m.; reconvene at 2 p. m. and adjourn at 5:30 p. m. 

RULE 2. The main body of the hall shall be reserved for the exclusive 
use of delegates. Visitors shall occupy only those seats assigned to them. 

RULE 3. No member of the convention shall speak more than once on 
the same question until all who desire to speak shall have been heard. 
Speeches shall be limited to five minutes and no one shall be allowed the floor 
more than twice, except by consent of the majority. 

RULE 4. On questions coming up before the convention a roll call shall 
be taken upon the request of delegates representing thirty (30) percent of 
the membership, as evidenced by the records of the Secretary of the con- 
vention. 

RULE 5. Any member of the convention acting on the floor in such a 
manner as to annoy the proceedings of the convention shall be reprimanded 
for the first offense, and for the second offense the presiding officer shall 
have his name stricken from the rolls of the convention as a delegate and his 
conduct shall be reported to his constituents by the secretary of the con- 
vention. 

RULE 6. The convention shall be governed by Cushing’s Manual, except 
when a motion is made to table and there are amendments appended to the 
original motion. The motion to table shall then apply to the amendment or 
amendments, and it shall require a new motion to table the original motion. 

RULE 7. When a motion to table is made, the motion shall not be put 
until the introducer of the original motion is given an opportunity to speak 
on the question. 

RULE 8. Committee reports on specific subjects shall receive prior con- 
sideration. 

RULE 9. Resolutions submitted after the specified date in the Call will 
require consent by a majority vote of the convention for consideration. 

RULE 10. Resolutions will be read by the committee upon request of 
delegates introducing them. 

RULE 11. Election of officers shall constitute a special order of business 
and shall occur at 10 a. m., Friday, November 9. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The Order of Business for the Thirteenth Constitutional Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations shall be as follows: 
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. Report of Credentials Committee 
Appointment of Committees 

. Report of Officers 

Report of Committee on Officers’ Report 
. Report of Committee on Constitution 

. Report of Resolutions Committee 

. Report of Appeals Committee 

. Adjournment 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY HARTNETT: Mr. Chairman, I move adop- 
tion of the report. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes Chairman Haywood 
of the Committee on Credentials. 


WDAMNAA WHE 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, in accordance with the terms and provisions of the Convention Call, 
your Committee on Credentials begs leave to report, as follows: 

To the Officers and Delegates of the Thirteenth Annual Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

We have examined the credentials of 539 delegates representing 35 Na- 
tional and International Unions; 38 State Industrial Union Councils; 88 City, 
County and District Industrial Union Councils, and 151 Local Industrial 
Unions, and recommend these delegates be seated: 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 33 Walter P. Reuther 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT Emil Mazey 
WORKERS INTERNATIONAL John W. Livingston 
Richard Gosser 
Norman Matthews 


Michael F’. Lacey 
Edward J. Cote 
Joseph McCusker 
William MacAulay 
Robert Carter 
Leonard Woodcock 
Patrick J. O’Malley 
Raymond Ross 
Charles Ballard 
Raymond H. Berndt 
Pat Greathouse 
Russell Letner 
Cyril V. O’Halloran 
George Burt 
Thomas J. Starling 
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No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
Martin Gerber 
Charles H. Kerrigan 
Harvey Kitzman 
BARBERS AND BEAUTY CULTURISTS 3 Ernest Hebert 
UNION OF AMERICA Lilyan Moscowitz 
Malvina Freedman 
BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL, SOFT 7 Karl F. Feller 
DRINK WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL Charles H. Lindberg 
Joseph J. Hauser 
John Hoh 
Al Dunne 
Martin Carney 
Frank Fuchs 
BROADCAST ENGINEERS & 3 George Maher 
TECHNICIANS NATIONAL James Harvey Brown 
ASSOCIATION Edwin Stolzenberger 
CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 13 J.S. Potofsky 
AMALGAMATED Frank Rosenblum 
Hyman Blumberg 
Reuben Block 
Abraham Chatman 


Gladys Dickason 
Sander Genis 
Joseph Salerno 
Charles Weinstein 
Murray Weinstein 
Bessie Hillman 
Abraham Miller 
Ulisse DeDominicis 


COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF 13 Joseph A. Beirne 


AMERICA C. W. Werkau 
John L. Crull 


J.J. Moran 

A. T. Jones 

Ray Dryer 

Mrs. Mary Hanscom 
J.R. Hill 

L. H. Junker 

D. L. McCowen 
Walter Schaar 

W. A. Smallwood 
Ernest Weaver 


DEPARTMENT STORE WORKERS OF 4 R. J. Thomas 


AMERICA, UNITED Sam Kovenetsky 
Sam Levine 


Philip Hoffstein 


ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE 13 James B. Carey 
WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL UNION William Snoots 
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No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 





FURNITURE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


GAS, COKE & CHEMICAL WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, UNITED 


GLASS, CERAMIC & SILICA SAND 


Albin B. Hartnett 
Harry Block 
Frederick Kelley 
Frank Murray 
Michael Fitzpatrick 
James Click 

John H. Callahan 
Milton Weihrauch 
John Duffy 
Leonard Hutson 
Lou Ervin 


Morris Pizer 

Fred Fulford 

Sam Sloan 
William Gilbert 
Walter L. Carson 
Michael De Cicco 
Martin Wagner 
Cecil Martin 
Joseph R. Joy 
David Abrams 
Stephen McMullen 
Jack Curran 
Leslie A. Phillips 
Burl W. Phares 


WORKERS OF AMERICA, Leland Beard 

FEDERATION OF Ralph Reiser 
Lewis McCracken 
Henry Wingert 


GOVERNMENT AND CIVIC EMPLOYEES 


Neil Brower 
Anthony J. Federoff 


ORGANIZING COMMITTEE Milton Murray 
John L. Yancey 
Michael Di Pirro 
John P. Power 
INSURANCE AND ALLIED WORKERS Harold Ash 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE Simon Helfgott 
Richard T. Leonard 
LITHOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA, John Blackburn 
AMALGAMATED Martin Grayson 
Arthur Willis 
Edward Swayduck 
Walter Harris 
MARINE ENGINEERS BENEFICIAL H. L. Daggett 


ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL 
MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, 

INDUSTRAL UNION OF 
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James P. O’Kane 
John J. Grogan 
Ross Blood 
Andrew A. Petis 








No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
MARITIME UNION OF AMERICA, 6 Joseph Curran 
NATIONAL Neal Hanley 


M. Hedley Stone 
Hulbert Warner 
Adrian Duffy 

John T. McDougall 


NEWSPAPER GUILD, AMERICAN 5 Harry Martin 
Ralph B. Novak 


William J. Farson 
Victor Leo 


OIL WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 8 O. A. Knight 
UNION A. R. Kinstley 
T. M. McCormick 
Cc. F. Armin 
B. J. Rickey 
B. J. Schafer 
M. Phyl Poulson 
Arthur Griggs 
OPTICAL AND INSTRUMENT WORKERS 3 Thomas E. Andert 
Morris Grief 
Earl] Disselhorst 


PACKINGHOUSE, WORKERS OF 9 Ralph Helstein 


AMERICA, UNITED Lewis J. Clark 
A. T. Stephens 


Russell Lasley 
F. W. Dowling 
G. R. Hathaway 
Kermit H. Fry 
Russell Bull 
Arthur Morrison 





PAPERWORKERS OF AMERICA, 7 Harry D. Sayre 
UNITED Frank Grasso 
Nicholas C. Vrataric 
Charles Bridgwater 
Burt J. Mason 
Harry E. Scott 
Anthony Adamo 
PLAYTHINGS, JEWELRY AND 5 Anthony H. Esposito 
NOVELTY WORKERS Alex Bail 
INTERNATIONAL UNION Dominic Tripode 
Theodor Bowman 
Harry Damino 
RADIO ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN 2 Bernard L. Smith 
RAILROAD WORKERS OF AMERICA, 4 John Green 
UNITED Eugene Attreed 


Paul E. Monahan 
George C. Green, Jr. 





Name of Organization Allotted 


RETAIL, WHOLESALE AND 7 
DEPARTMENT STORE UNION 





RUBBER, CORK, LINOLEUM & ab 
PLASTIC WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


SHOE WORKERS OF AMERICA, c 
UNITED 


STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 30 
UNITED 
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No. Delegates 


In Attendance 


Irving M. Simon 
Alvin E. Heaps 
Martin C. Kyne 
Jack Altman 
Earl] Wolfman 
Milton Weisberg 
Harry Tuvim 


L. S. Buckmaster 
Joseph W. Childs 
Desmond Walker 
Josh Tools 

William A. Kuehner 
Francis M. Hannley 
R. E. Harris 

G. L. Lewis 
Norman Allison 
Leo George 

James N. Dunn 


Florence Lynch 
James J. Mitchell 
Angelo Georgian 
John C. Griffin 
Meyer Goldstein 
Harriet S. Morin 
Isidore Rosenberg 


Philip Murray 
David J. McDonald 
Allan S. Haywood 
James J. Thimmes 
I. W. Abel 

Henry A. Burkhammer 
Thomas Shane 
Eugene Maurice 
James Robb 

James J. Thomas 

Al Whitehouse 

Pete Mosele 

Joseph Germano 
Martin J. Walsh 
James P. Griffin 
Paul Rusen 

Joseph T. McNichols 
William F. Donovan 
Carmon B. Newell 
Walter J. Burke 
John F. Murray 
George Medrick 
John W. Grajciar 











Name of Organization 


STONE AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA 


TRANSPORT SERVICE EMPLOYEES 
OF AMERICA 


TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA 


UTILITY WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA 


WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
INTERNATIONAL 


14 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


In Attendance 
Bert Hough 
Charles H. Millard 
Albert Atallah 
James Dickerson 
H. Charles Ford 
A. F. Kojetinsky 
Charles J. Smith 
Sam Scott 
John C. Lawson 
W. John Mitchell 
Donald MacDonald 


Emil Rieve 
William Pollock 
George Baldanzi 
Mariano Bishop 
Sol Stetin 
James Bamford 
John Chupka 
Arthur Brown 
Jack Rubenstein 
William Gordon 
James Kelly 
John Miraglia 
Charles E. Leadman 
Earl T. McGrew 


Willard S. Townsend 
George L-P. Weaver 
Eugene E. Frazier 


Michael J. Quill 
John Lopez 
Matthew Guinan 
Andrew J. Kaelin 
John J. Sherry 
James F.. Horst 
Gustav Faber 


Joseph A. Fisher 
William J. Pachler 
Harold J. Straub 
William R. Munger 
Patrick McGrath 
Reginald Brown 
Garland Sanders 


J. E. Fadling 
Claude Ballard 
Floyd Carr 
George Dimico 
J.B. Hanna 








Name of Organization 


No. Delegates 
Allotted In Attendance 

Clyde Lowe 

L. P. Thomsen 

Eugene Miller 


Ed Lohre 


STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Name 
ALABAMA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK 
OHIO 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
GENERAL CONFEDERATION OF 
LABOR, PUERTO RICO 
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Votes Delegate 

Cecil A. Robertson 
Lee F. Tucker 
Manuel Dias 
William T. Butler 
Mitchell Sviridoff 
Gilbert E. Lewis 
William Grogan 

W. H. Crawford 
Maurice F. McElligott 
Neal W. Edwards 
Vernon Dale 
Willard Murphy 
Fred Foss 
Antonine Songy 
George Jabar 
Charles A. Della 

J. William Belanger 
August Scholle 
Rodney C. Jacobson 
James A. Davis 
Sylvester Graham 
Frank Cronin 

Ear] M. Bourbon 
Car] Holderman 
Louis Hollander 
Jack Kroll 

George Brown 
Harry Boyer 
Frank J. Benti 

F. M. Dickenson 
Joe F. Ivy 

Clarence L. Palmer 
Frank J. Dumas 
Charles C. Webber 
Roy Atkinson 

John B. Easton 
Herman Steffes 


ee ee ee ee eee ee 


Pedro Vega Berrios 




















CITY, COUNTY AND DISTRICT INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Name 

BESSEMER, ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

GADSDEN, ALABAMA 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY, ALABAMA 

TUSCALOOSA COUNTY, ALABAMA 

FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS 

CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 

GREATER ALAMEDA COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

DENVER, COLORADO 

BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 

BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 

GREATER NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 

GREATER WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 

NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 

WILL COUNTY, ILLINOIS 

DELAWARE COUNTY, INDIANA 

DeKALB COUNTY, INDIANA 

ELKHART COUNTY, INDIANA 

EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 

FAYETTE COUNTY, INDIANA 

FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

LAKE COUNTY, INDIANA 

NEW CASTLE COUNTY, INDIANA 

ST. JOSEPH COUNTY, INDIANA 

VIGO COUNTY, INDIANA 

WAYNE COUNTY, INDIANA 

APPANOOSE COUNTY, IOWA 

BLACK HAWK COUNTY, IOWA 

CERRO GORDO, IOWA 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

NEW ORLEANS AREA, LOUISIANA 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

GREATER BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


GREATER LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
GREAT. DETROIT & WAYNE CO., MICH. 
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Votes 
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Delegate 
R. E. Farr 
Margaret K. Robbins 
James Hinton 
James M. Van Houten 
Carey E. Haigler 
Herman Leiner 
James Drury 


Arnold F. Campo 
Albert T. Lunceford 
T. F. Flynn 
Lindsay P. Walden 
George Yarashis 
Andrew Daniels 
George Froehlich 
Silvio E. Monti 
Irma Carbone 
John J. Driscoll 
T. J. McCarthy 
Charles C. Mathias 
Michael Mann 
William Mites 
Merle Stanton 
John Alesia 
Paul Beall 
Joseph J. McDonald 
Wayne C. Stoll 
Charles G. Tinsley 
Charles Cowl 
Daniel S. Bedell 
Melvin Brandenburg 
John Truchan 
Claude Becktell 
Henry J. Henry 
Harry E. Burns 
Clarence E. Hensley 
Neil Brower 
Kenneth Everhart 
Kenneth Everhart 
Ben Henry 
John V. Riffe 
Gilbert H. Montelius 
Herbert B. Deem 
John J. Horan 
Ralph Arivella 
Michael E. Delle 
Femine 
Herman Greenberg 
Mike Novak 








Name 

GREATER FLINT, MICHIGAN 

IONA & MONTCALM CO., MICHIGAN 
JACKSON COUNTY, MICHIGAN 
KENT COUNTY, MICHIGAN 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
LENAWEE COUNTY, MICHIGAN 
MARQUETTE COUNTY, MICHIGAN 
MONROE COUNTY, MICHIGAN 
PORT CITIES, MICHIGAN 
HENNEPIN COUNTY, MINNESOTA 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 

GREATER KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 

ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
YELLOWSTONE COUNTY, MONTANA 
CLAREMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BERGEN COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 
BURLINGTON COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 
CENTRAL JERSEY, NEW JERSEY 
ESSEX-WEST HUDSON, NEW JERSEY 
HUDSON COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 
SOUTH JERSEY, NEW JERSEY 
UNION COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 
GREATER BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
GREATER SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
GREATER UTICA, NEW YORK 

NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

TROY AREA, NEW YORK 
MECKLENBURG CO., NORTH CAROLINA 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 

ASHTABULA COUNTY, OHIO 
BUTLER COUNTY, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

COLUMBIANA COUNTY, OHIO 
FRANKLIN COUNTY, OHIO 
GREATER CINCINNATI, OHIO 
GREATER SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
LICKING COUNTY, OHIO 

LIMA REGIONAL, OHIO 

LORAIN COUNTY, OHIO 

MAHONING COUNTY, OHIO 
MASSILLON, OHIO 

MIAMI, SHELBY, OHIO 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, OHIO 
PORTSMOUTH DISTRICT, OHIO 
RICHLAND COUNTY, OHIO 

STARK COUNTY, OHIO 





Votes 
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Delegate 
Lawrence J. Finnin 
Don Stevens 
Barney Hopkins 
Jacob G. Webber 
Glen E. Sigman 
Jack T. Conway 
Earl T. Bester 
Al Barbour 
Burnie Leak 
Arthur Goldberg 
Glenn E. Peterson 
Otto P. Simon, Jr. 
Hubert Dalton 
William Akos 
James J. Leary 
James L. Pfaffenback 
Walter Smethurst 
Melvin Butterfield 
Jeremiah J. Donovan 
Anthony S. Zuccarello 
Fred A. Clarici 
Joel R. Jacobson 
Samuel S. Befumo 
Gerald Fitzpatrick 
John F. Frenkiewich 
James Miller 
Vincent Sullivan 
James A. Dunden 
Morris Iushewitz 
John H. Cooper 
Charles Gerrahan 
Franz E. Daniel 
Ed Parr 
Charles J. Carney 
Charles Ritzie 
James C. Quinn 
George Sharp 
Harry E. Mayfield 
Walter Grainger 
Arthur J. Alexander 
Jacob Clayman 
Albert Denney 
Carl J. Longwell 
Albert Shipka 
I. W. Abel 
Ross Akos 
Arthur Alexander 
Emerson T. Pence 
James L. Young 
Edgar V. Film 




















Name 


TOLEDO, OHIO 

TRUMBULL COUNTY, OHIO 
OKLAHOMA COUNTY, OKLAHOMA 
TULSA COUNTY, OKLAHOMA 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

BEAVER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
BERKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
BLAIR COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
BUTLER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANA 
CRAWFORD COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
DELAWARE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


GREATER JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


GREENSBURG AREA, PENNSYLVANIA 


HARRISBURG REGION, PENNSYLVANIA 


LANCASTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
LEBANON COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
LEHIGH COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


LOWER BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


LYCOMING COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
MIFFLIN COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
MONONGAHELA VALLEY, PENN. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY, PENN. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
SCRANTON-LACKAWANNA, PENN. 
SHENANGO, PENNSYLVANIA 
STEEL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
TARENTUM, PENNSYLVANIA 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 
YORK COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

DALLAS AREA, TEXAS 

HOUSTON AREA, TEXAS 
TARRANT COUNTY, TEXAS 
GREATER CHARLESTON, S. C. 
CHITTENDEN COUNTY, VERMONT 
BLUE RIDGE, VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
TIDEWATER, VIRGINIA 

GRAYS HARBOR, WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

SPOKANE COUNTY, WASHINGTON 
CABELL COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA 
KANAWHA COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA 
WHEELING REGION, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Votes 
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Delegate 


Howard H. Rediger 
Henry Dively 

Paul S. Copeland 
Robert McVay 
Adolph Germer 
Joseph D. Alesio 
Edward F. Haas 
Thomas A. Bloom 
Michael A. Petrak 
S. T. Davis 

Charles Kovacs 
Benjamin Norwitch 
L. H. Jenkins 
George Oswald 
Ralph Orbin 

Hugh Carsella 
Edmund F. Ryan 
Charles A. Englebach 
Douglas M. Kichline 
Frank Flatch 
Anthony W. Smith 
Paul A. Bennett 
Louis Tomayko 
Harry Travis 
Joseph J. Lipsky 
Henry F. Shipherd 
Vito Gerard 
William Nicholson 
Joseph A. Goney 
Casmier F.. Schultz 
Patrick Shorlin 
Bernard J. Mosebrook 
W. B. Frazier 
Reece Derrick 

B. R. Allen 

Paul R. Christopher 
C. A. McPeak 

Jeff Hickman 

A. J. Pittman 
Lloyd P. Vaughan 
Conrad Delorme 
Boyd E. Payton 

H. W. Jacobson 
James H. Boyette 
Carl Winn 

Walter Smethurst 
George Dimico 
Arnold Hensley 
Donald C. Berger 
John N. Rupich 








Name 

WOOD COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA 
DANE COUNTY, WISCONSIN 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


No. Name 
72 Amalgamated Office Wkrs. 
Detroit, Mich. 





78 Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Wkrs. 
California 





83 Dairy Workers 
Detroit, Mich. 





112 Un. Shoe Service Emp. 
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255 Theatre Workers 
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309 Laundry Workers 
Chester, Pa. 





415 Photographic Emp. 
New York, N. Y. 





425 Bakery Workers 





Bethlehem, Pa. 
478 Local Industrial Union 
Austin, Minn. 





520 Printing and Paper Trades 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





607 Local Industrial Union 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
636 Culinary Wkrs. & Bartenders 
Portland, Oreg. ! 





677 Un. Publications Wkrs. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





757 United Bartenders 





Helper, Utah 
798 United Bakery Workers 
McKeesport, Pa. 





897 Un. Heater & Equipment 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





934 Un. Pencil Workers 
New York, N. Y. 





996 United Dairy Workers 
South Bend, Ind. 





1039 Local Industrial Union 
South Bend, Ind. 





1064 Hotel, Bar, Rest. & Catering 
Detroit, Mich. 





1078 United Bakery Workers 





Allentown, Pa. 





Votes 
3 
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Delegate 
John W. Edelman 
Albert Haywood 
Fred Winrich 
Robert E. Jordan 





LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


In Attendance 
Myra Smith 
J. E. Frost 
Cleve Griggs 
Irwin DeShetler 
E. D. Swisher 
James H. Jones 
Mack Young 
George Craig 
Eva M. Sauers 
Harold J. Rommel 
Loren J. Houser 
Joseph Deardorff 
Frank DiChiara 
Frank Bonacci 
James Malone 
Hugh Thompson 
Marcus L. Dally 
John Mitchell 
Fullerton Fulton i 
Paul Domeny 


Smalie Chatak 














1085 
1104 
1112 
1120 
1162 
1178 
1186 
1220 
1242 
1248 
1261 
1267 
1268 
1289 
1295 
1296 
1308 
1331 
1334 
1353 
1380 
1515 
1525 


1584 


Name 
United Bakery Workers 
Berwick, Pa. 
United Bakery Workers 
Pottstown, Pa. 
United Ice Plant Workers 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
United Garment Workers 
Hudson, Pa. 
Local Industrial Union 
Lamarque, Tex. 
Ottertail LIU 
Fergus Falls, Minn, ....ccccccccsssscsssssesesseneee 
United Sugar Workers 
Reserve, La. 
Local Industrial Union 
Memphis, Tenn. 
United Slag Workers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Bldg. Service Workers 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Waste Paper Workers 
Baltimore, Md. 
Un. Construction & Maintenance 
Workers, Newark, Nu Ju ceccossssssssssusssesne 
United Bldg. Trades 
Gary, Ind. 
United Dairy Workers 
Torrington, Conn. 
United Creosote Workers 
Addyston, Ohio 
United Theatrical Workers 
Coraopolis, Pa. 
Local Industria] Union 
Flint, Mich. 
United Milling Workers 
Sioux City, Iowa 
United Cemetery Workers 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gear & Metal Workers 
Springville, N. Y. 
Chemical Workers 
Baltimore, Md. 
United Hotel Service Workers 
Cleveland, Ohio 
United Construction Workers 
South Bend, Ind. 


Evergreen Packers 
Puyallup, Wash. 
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No. Delegates 
Allotted 


In Attendance 
1 Ralph Tillotson 

1 Ben Stahl 

1 Louis A. Capone 

1 Joseph M. Walsh 
1 Lorne H. Nelles 

1 William Mayo 

Z Robert W. Starnes 
y | W. A. Copeland 

rE N. A. Zonarich 

1 Dave Wilson 

1 Frank J. Bender 

1 Ewald Sandner 

1 Russell S. Taylor 
1 Edward McCrone 
1 Robert J. Davidson 
1 Frank Shane 

1 Lauranio Finnin 

i Leroy Purdy 

1 William Lavelle 

1 Hugh Thompson 

2 John Brophy 

1 Frank J. Deutsch 


1 John Dougherty 


1 R. W. Atkinson 








No. Delegates 





















































Name Allotted In Attendance 
United Trades 
Salt: bake City; Utah —.— a | Philip Clowes 
1585 Wyoming Sand & Stone Empl. 
Wyonna, Pa. 1 Paul Nunes 
1605 United Distillery Workers 
Cheswick, Pa. 1 Abe Martin 
1612 United Dairy Workers 
Mishawaka, Ind. 1 James J. Stanton 
1613 United Cemetery Workers 
New Traven, Conn. ance... 1. Aldo Cursi 
1632 United Tile Board Workers 
thee ts eG | Ae. (1 1 E. L. Sandefur 
1634 United Grain Workers 
Meridian, Miss. a Monroe Criss 
1648 Local Industrial Union 
South Bend, Ind. - Walter Harris 
1652 United Saw & Mill Workers 
Millvale, Pa. 1 Robert A. Hilderbrand 
1656 United Window Washers 
Denver, Colo, 1 E. E. Phelps 
1659 United Bldg. Maintenance & 
Service Wkrs., Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... Hf Clifford Shorts 
1660 United Sugar Refinery Workers 
South Boston, Mass, -1111cccooceccsssevosceceernoee 1 Robert W. Davis 
1663 United Office Workers 
oo Se Eee: | 5: cc cae ne 1 Ernest Pugh 
1670 United Office Workers 
cs ET BA Ge eee eee 1 Glenn Watts 
1686 United Clerical Workers i 
South Bend, Ind. 1 Joseph Moloney 
1687 United Clerical Workers 
Detroit, Mich. uf H. T. McCreedy 
1695 United Clerical Workers 
Washington, D. C. 1 Marion O. Haith 
1700 United Office Workers 
Columbus, Ohio 1 Willard Pellican | 
1703 Federal Telephone & Radio i 
Nutley, N. J. il Arthur Heinall 
1711 Amalgamated Tob.-Food Wkrs. 
Philadelphia, Pa. a George Ardelean 
1712 United Tannery Workers 
Gloversville, N. Y. Ee Lawrence Buseck 
1715 Office and Professional 
Denver, Colo. 1 Michael Livoda 
1719 Office and Clerical Workers 
Flint, Mich. i Dorothy LaFreniere 
1729 Office Workers 
pe Dingle “Cant, =o a Sylvia A. Yuster 
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No. Delegates 


No. Name Allotted In Attendance 
1730 Social Agency Emp. 

Cleveland, Ohio 1 Sam Sponseller 
1726 Engineering, Tech. & Clerical 

Long Island, N. Y. M John G. Strobel 
1727 Local Industrial Union 

Akron, Ohio 1 Katherine Gathergood 
1733 Local Industrial Union ..................... 1 Nathan Cowan 
1735 Office and Clerical 

New York, N. Y. 1 Gertrude Brodkin 
1742 Lumbermill Workers 

Winnfield, La. 1 Oral Garrison 
1745 United Radiator Workers 

Paducah, Ky. 1 W. B. Taylor 
1746 United Clerical Workers 

Washington, D. C 1 Betty Benedict 
1747 Columbia River Cannery 

Astoria, Oreg. 1 Chester Dustin 
1752 Car Drivers 

St. Louis, Mo. a Delmond Garst 
1753 Ladies’ Sportswear 

Phoenix, Ariz. 1 Nicholas C. Dragon 
1754 Grays Harbor Cannery 

Aberdeen, Wash. 1 Roy W. Atkinson 
1759 Kanarr Machine Employees 

Kingston, Pa. 1 George Rettinger 
1761 Bakery Workers 

Muncie, Ind. a | Leland L. Stiff 
1763 Building Service Em. 

Jersey City, N. J. i Joseph Feron 
1764 U. Auto Fire Alarm Wkrs. 

Boston, Mass. uf Fred Fudge 
1768 United Creosote Workers 

Winnifield, La. 1 Knox W. Walker 
1772 Office and Clerical Workers 

Long Island City, Ni Yo enecccosecsssssenee 1 John Rosenkrantz 
1773 United Drop Forge Workers 

Buffalo, N. Y. 1 Alexander Straghan 








COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I move, Mr. Chairman, the 
partial report be accepted and the delegates seated. 
. . . The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


UNION LABEL CAMPAIGN 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, as part of the Union Label 
Campaign the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America is conducting a 
raffle on a free suit of clothes. AlJl convention delegates, alternates and mem- 
bers of the press are eligible except members of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. You may register at the Amalgamated Label booth just 
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outside the convention hall any time until Thursday noon. You may have 
one chance for every item of clothing you possess bearing an Amalgamated 
Clothing label. The drawing will take place at the beginning of the Thurs- 
day morning session. 


APPOINTMENT OF ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR CONGRESSMAN 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


The following committee was appointed by President Murray to escort 
Congressman Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., to the convention hall at the after- 
noon session. 

WALTER REUTHER, UAW—Chairman 

JAMES THIMMES, Steelworkers 

HYMAN BLUMBERG, ACWA 

C. W. WERKAU, CWA 

MILTON WEIHRAUCH, IVE 

JAMES A. DAVIS, Mo. IUC 

THOMAS ANDERT, Optical 

LILYAN MOSCOWITZ, Barbers 

RALPH HELSTEIN, Packinghouse 

JACK RUBENSTEIN, Textile 

NATHAN COWAN, CIO 


SECRETARY CAREY: This committee will meet in Room 600 at the 
Commodore Hotel at 2:00 p. m. today. 


APPOINTMENT OF ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR J. H. OLDENBROEK 
General Secretary, International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 


The following committee was appointed by President Murray to escort 
Secretary J. H. Oldenbroek to the convention hall at the afternoon session: 

JACOB POTOFSKY, ACWA—Chairman 

BERT HOUGH, LIU 

RICHARD GOSSER, UAW 

FRANK MURRAY, IUE 

REUBEN BLOCK, ACWA 

ANTHONY J. FEDEROFF, GCEOC 

ROSS BLOOD, IUMSWA 

M. HEDLEY STONE, NMU 

T. M. McCORMICK, Oil 

WILLIAM POLLOCK, Textile 


SECRETARY CAREY: The committee to escort Mr. Oldenbroek to the 
platform will meet in Room 1000 of the Commodore Hotel at 3:00 p. m. this 
afternoon. 


RECEPTION COMMITTEES 


The following were the reception committee which greeted Cardinal 
Spellman: { 
MARTIN KYNE, Retail—Chairman 
ABRAHAM MILLER, ACWA 
HULBERT WARNER, NMU 
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JOHN BROPHY, CIO 

JOHN GROGAN, IUMSWA 

WILLIAM DONOVAN, Steel 

JOHN LIVINGSTON, Auto 

JAMES “SCOTTY” MITCHELL, Shoes 
JOHN YANCEY, GCEOC 


The following were the committee which greeted Mayor Impellitteri: 
LOUIS HOLLANDER, Chairman, N. Y. State CIO 

MICHAEL J. QUILL, New York City CIO 

HAROLD J. GARNO, New York State CIO 

MORRIS IUSHEWITZ, New York City CIO 

PATRICK McGRATH, Utility 


The following were the committee which was designated to welcome 
Manly Fleischmann, Administrator, NPA, to the convention dinner: 

ALEX BAIL, Playthings, Jewelry, Novelty 

JACK ALTMAN, Retail 

HUGH THOMPSON, CIO 

MARTIN GERBER, Auto 


The following were the committee which was designated to welcome 
Michael V. DiSalle, Director, OPS, to the convention dinner: 

M. HEDLEY STONE, NMU 

REUBEN BLOCK, ACWA 

JOHN MIRAGLIA, Textile 

MARTIN GRAYSON, Lithographers 

JOSEPH MALONEY, Steel 

The following were the committee which was designated to welcome 
Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chapman to the convention dinner: 

GUSTAV FABER, Transport 

NEAL HANLEY, NMU 

JACK RUBENSTEIN, Textile 

CHARLES KERRIGAN, Auto 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will entertain a motion to suspend 
the rules and recess until 2:00 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Upon motion made, duly seconded and carried, the rules were suspended 
and the convention at 12:00 o’clock, stood recessed until 2:00 o’clock p. m.) 


FIRST DAY—MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


November 5, 1951 
The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2:05 o’clock 
p. m. 
FRATERNAL DELEGATES 
SECRETARY CAREY: President Murray and delegates, there are 


slightly over 100 registered delegates that are fraternal delegates from labor 
organizations in the following countries: Puerto Rico, Cuba, Germany, France, 
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Japan, Pakistan, Finland, Israel, New Zealand, Belgium, Singapore, and 
Holland. The officers request that the officers and delegates make our dis- 
tinguished visitors feel welcome at the convention. 


MESSAGE FROM OSCAR L. CHAPMAN 
(Secretary of the Interior) 


Regret exceedingly the necessity to cancel my appearance to speak at 
convention dinner because of an attack of laryngitis. Have eagerly looked 
forward to this opportunity to meet with you and to give report on the 
progress of Department of Interior’s program in which the CIO has a deep 
interest and which are of importance to the nation and to all working men 
and women. I wanted particularly to discuss the developments of public 
power and to thank you personally for the support and cooperation which 
we have received from the CIO Union in our efforts to press forward with these 
developments. Your continued assistance in the power field is needed if the 
demands of the mobilization effort are to be met in this crucial period. With 
my regrets at not being able to be with you I send fraternal greetings for the 
continued success of the CIO under your dynamic and courageous leadership. 

Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of the Intericr. 


BANQUET 


Secretary Carey introduced Morris Iushewitz who announced that the 
New York City Industrial Union Council and New York State Industrial 
Union Council would be hosts at a dinner to be given in the Ballroom of the 
Commodore Hotel at 7:00 o’clock this evening. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair is in receipt of the following letter, 
which I would like to have made a part of the record. It is addressed to 
the President of the CIO. 


November 1, 1951. 


Dear Mr. Murray: 

I am really very sorry that I cannot come up to New York to be with 
you at the thirteenth annual convention of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. But as you know, my schedule simply will not permit the trip. 
Since I cannot be there in person, I hope you will pass along to all your 
delegates my heartiest best wishes for a good convention and a good year 
ahead. 

The coming year will be a crucial year for all of us—for there are some 
vital things we must succeed in doing if we are to advance toward peace and 
security for ourselves and all free people everywhere. 

First, we must get our own defense production program rolling in high 
gear—and we must find the way to do this without bringing on renewed 
inflation. This means steady production. It means restrained and responsible 
actions by businessmen and farmers and workers, too. It means an unre- 
mitting fight for the laws we need to do a good, strong anti-inflation job. 

Second, we must make sure our friends and allies overseas continue 
to get the help they need to make their full contribution toward security and 
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progress for the whole free world. This means not only military aid— 
though that is vital—it also means real programs of economic and technical 
assistance. It means helping our European allies maintain decent living 
standards. And it means a steadily increasing emphasis on the concept of 
Point IV, so the underdeveloped countries can move faster to make freedom 
really meaningful for their own people. 

Third, we must hold firmly to our freedom and our progress here at home. 
We must keep on working to make this country a better place for all its 
citizens to live in. And we must stand up against all efforts to narrow down 
the people’s civil liberties or hold back their civil rights. 

Fourth—and this above all—we must do everything that lies within 
our power to keep the world from the catastrophe of general war. We must 
seize every opportunity to offer real solutions for the problems that threaten 
peace. We must avoid false moves and useless provocations and grandstand 
plays and idle threats. We must be firm and strong. That is crucial. But 
we must be patient, too. And we must never forget that the purpose of our 
strength is to bring peace, not war. 

These are our great national objectives for the year ahead. You share 
them and believe in them. I am confident of that, because I know how 
strongly the Congress of Industria] Organizations has supported all our 
work for peace and progress in the world and all the efforts for progress 
here at home. In all our public life today there are no more forward-looking 
or world-minded organizations than the great trade unions of American labor. 


That is good. That is vital. For organized labor in this country is strong 
and free and vigorous, and it will take all the strength and vigor that free 
men can muster to reach these goals. 


The things we have set out to do are not simple and they are not easy 
and we face great opposition on the way—we face opposition not only from 
the Kremlin and its satellites and stooges, but from right here at home. 


There are people in this country who are working hard to put a brake 
on our domestic progress, to cripple and cut down our foreign aid, to weaken 
our support for the United Nations. Some of these people would scuttle and 
run from our obligations to the rest of the free world. And some of them 
would even risk world war in their impatience to find shortcuts around the 
problems that confront us. 


We are faced with opposition from short-sighted men who simply do not 
understand the world we live in and who do not comprehend the needs and 
rights of people. We are faced with opposition from selfish men who are con- 
cerned with nothing but their own special interests. We face opponents who 
have not hesitated to use the techniques of smear and fear and idle recrimi- 
nation for their own selfish ends. We face a widespread campaign in confuse 
and divide us from each other and frighten us into giving up the good things 
we Americans have done for people here at home and for free people every- 
where. 

I want to tell you this: It would be hard enough to reach our goals if 
we had no opposition here at home. It will be harder still in the year ahead 
to overcome all the obstruction and confusion and false propaganda that will 
be raised against us. 

There is only one way we can win through. The only way is if we stand 
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together and work together and 7 the issues clear before us and keep 
the record straight. ¢ 

This is the task for all Americans who want to keep on going forward 
in the fight for peace and progress. This task will call for all the patriotism 
and devotion and responsibility that every one of us can muster. 

I am confident that all of you in the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions will do your full part. No group in our national life has a more vital 
part to play than the American labor movement. No group has worked 
harder than organized labor to keep us going forward. 

Now, you must redouble your efforts. Now, we must all do more than 
we have ever done before. For the challenge is the greatest we have ever 
faced. 



















Sincerely yours, 
(Sgd) HARRY S. TRUMAN 
Honorable Philip Murray 
President, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 
The St. Regis Hotel 
Fifth Avenue and 55th Street 
New York, New York 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 


Copies of the report of President Philip Murray to the Thirteenth Con- 
stitutional Convention were distributed to the delegates. 
The report follows in full: 








recta: 





Report to the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
By Philip Murray, President 


CiO: STRIVING FOR “A WORLD 
OF FREE MEN AND WOMEN .. .” 


Greetings: 


The Thirteenth Annual Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations meets at a time of unpar- 
alleled crisis throughout the entire world. In Korea, 
in China, in Southeast Asia, in Africa, in Europe, in 
Latin America, we witness a continual and increas- 
ingly bitter struggle between democratic-minded peo- 
ple craving for freedom, security and economic ad- 
vancement, and the totalitarian forces of both left 
and right, which would pervert the universal aspira- 
tion for a better life. 

As we gather in annual convention, we of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations must reaffirm our 
faith in our democratic institutions and our consti- 
tutional rights and privileges. We must constantly 
strive to protect them and to strengthen them. We 
cannot for a moment ignore the fact that reaction is 
seeking world-wide domination—the reaction of the 
Soviet-dominated Communist totalitarians on the one 
hand, and the forces of entrenched greed and power 
on the other. 

Events have fully clarified the issues we face. There 
can be no doubt concerning the true role of Commu- 
nism. It is not a liberal movement; it is not a liber- 
ating movement; it is not a movement to bring peace 
or security to the world. Communism, whatever it 
may profess to be, is, as it has been practiced in the 
Soviet Union and in the Soviet satellites, nothing more 
nor less than a movement of reactionary oppression. 

Thus, it is no accident that the Communists, like 
every other brand of reactionaries, seek to destroy or 
to capture the labor movement wherever they gain 
power. 

The CIO is an organization that belongs to its mem- 
bers. We have repulsed the efforts of outside groups 
to capture it and pervert it to their own diabolical 
purposes. Communist influence in the CIO has been 
wiped out. It will never again gain a foothold, so 
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long as our members are alert to the dangers of its 
infiltration. And we will remain on the alert to guard 
against any future effort to capture of our own trade 
unions by any outside force. 

The CIO is the property of no political party, no 
theoretical sect, no vested interest. 

Through its independence, the CIO contributes most 
effectively to the general welfare of the American 


people. 


Support for United Nations 


We have continued unhesitatingly and without com- 
promise to support the efforts of the United Nations 
to halt the ravages of Soviet-inspired aggression in 
the Korean Peninsula. We have made clear that we 
will support our government and the United Nations 
in its efforts to halt aggression anywhere else in the 
world. 

We know the evils of Communism. We know that 
those people in other parts of the world who are 
tempted to listen to the siren calls of the Kremlin 
propagandists or to succumb to the armed might of 
its aggressive forces, will find neither peace nor se- 
curity, neither liberty nor democracy. They have in 
store only a future of slavery, hardship and utter sub- 
servience to the whims of the Kremlin dictatorship 
and its satellite branch offices. 

But experience has clearly shown that Communism 
cannot be stopped by guns alone. There is a hunger 
in the minds of men and women everywhere for lib- 
erty, justice, for spiritual freedom, for the protection 
of individual rights. There is also a gnawing hunger 
for decent food and shelter and clothing, in a world 
where too many men and women exist at near-starva- 
tion levels. 

Our America, the most prosperous nation that civil- 
ization has ever known, cannot ignore this challenge 
of poverty and dictatorship in the world, We cannot, 
we must not, shirk our responsibilities to the demo- 
cratic forces of the world. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations recognizes 
that America’s role in this struggle to preserve, ex- 
pand and strengthen the democratic institutions of the 
free world must never be eclipsed—either through 
appeasement of foreign totalitarian pressure groups or 
of shortsighted “statesmen” at home who would de- 
stroy our own heritage by preventing us from extend- 
ing the hand of help to our friends and neighbors 
across the seas. 
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Help for Democratic World 


This is no time for isolationism. The free world 
cannot strengthen itself without continuing help from 
the United States. We have launched a laudable new 
lend-lease program of giant proportions to help give 
the free nations the military might necessary to with- 
stand the constant threat of Soviet-inspired aggression. 

But military aid alone is not enough; military power 
is, in the long run, no stronger than the economic ma- 
chinery which supports it. So, it is valuable to us, 
our friends and our allies, to maintain a program of 
economic assistance as well as military aid—the two 
are essential parts of the program against all kinds of 
aggressive dictatorship. Living standards of peoples 
in other countries must be raised from their too-low 
levels; to permit a lowering of those standards— 
whatever the excuse—will injure, not improve, the 
effective strength of the democratic world. Any such 
depression of the living standards of the people of the 
free world would weaken military strength because it 
would weaken economic strength. It is possible and it 
is feasible to build military strength in a free world 
while raising the living standards of the people. And 
that is the way to eventual victory over both the mili- 
tary forces and the propaganda battalions of Commu- 
nism, Fascism and every other evil “ism.” 

Some myopic misleaders in American public life 
have been advocating policies that would destroy the 
influence of democratic America and would, indeed, 
lead to the eventual destruction of the free world. 

Preaching a spurious doctrine of isolationism, they 
would cut us off from our allies in the United Nations; 
preaching a similarly spurious brand of 18th century 
economic philosophy, they advocate policies that would 
inevitably depress the living standards of American 
workers, farmers, professional] and small business peo- 
ple. They persist in maintaining that “economy in 
government” will somehow solve all our problems. 

The CIO, of course, believes in economy in govern- 
ment, in reasonable economy that will eliminate waste. 
But we do not believe that the cutting out of essen- 
tial government services, required by the American 
people for their security well being, will save money 
or promote national strength. We will fight any pro- 
posal that the United States revert to a 1932-type 
governmental budget, which would mean both a 1932- 
type standard of living and a serious weakening of 
our national morale. Indeed, the American free enter- 
prise system would suffer a staggering blow if the 
short-sighted and vicious program of the penny-pinch- 
ing bloc of reactionary Congressmen and _ special- 
interest lobbyists were ever adopted. 
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No Time for Backward Steps 


The past year has clearly demonstrated that in 
period of national emergency, we cannot afford to 
give up the economic and social progress made by the 
American working people. 

This long period of crisis, during which the future 
of our civilization is being determined, is no time to 
weaken institutions of free labor, or to undermine 
the great, praiseworthy economic advances that have 
made our country strong and have given our people a 
new, profound sense of personal security and human 
dignity. 

American workers are ready at any time, as the 
past decade has amply shown, to make any necessary 
sacrifice to protect the security of their country and its 
institutions. But they are not inclined, and they never 
have been, to cut their standards for the benefits of 
monopoly corporations, profiteers and other owners of 
great wealth who would use this period of crisis for 
their own selfish interests. 


Equality of Sacrifice 


We believe in equality of sacrifice—not as a mere 
slogan but as the only effective principle to which this 
country can adhere in time of crisis. 

The activity of our CIO during the past year has 
shown our firm adherence to the philosophy of equality 
of sacrifice. It lay behind our decision, and that of 
the American Federation of Labor, to withdraw from 
the defense mobilization program last February when 
it became obvious that that program was then being 
shaped in the interests of the few rather than of the 
many. That decision, on the part of the United Labor 
Policy Committee, to withdraw from the defense agen- 
cies, brought about a profound re-examination of the 
blueprint of our defense mobilization program. The 
wise decision of President Truman to establish the 
National Advisory Board on Mobilization Policy con- 
stituted a major improvement in the defense program, 
and it was won as a result of labor’s united action. 

We know that a balanced defense program in which 

the interests of the nation and of the great majority 
of its citizens are protected rather than merely the 
selfish interests of a few corporations offers the only 
guarantee for a successful mobilization of our natural 
resources, our industrial potential and our own impor- 
tant human resources. Organized labor must work 
constantly to insure that we maintain a democratic 
defense program, 
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It is essential that small business, as well as great 
corporations, be permitted to share fully in the pro- 
duction of materials for the defense program. In the 
first 18 months of the program, many sections of small 
business have been all but ignored by our defense plan- 
ners. Materials shortages and inflationary factors have 
placed tremendous strains on thousands of small firms, 
which play an important role in our economic society. 
The government must act more expeditiously than it 
has in the past to insure that these small businesses 
get their fair share of defense contracts, either di- 
rectly or through sub-contracting of a far more ex- 
tensive nature than in the recent past. 


United Labor Action 


Despite the successes achieved by the United Labor 
Policy Committee in the few months of its existence, 
the leaders of the American Federation of Labor, for 
reasons still not completely clear to thinking observers, 
decided last summer to scuttle the United Labor Pol- 
icy Committee. When that action first became known 
to us, I described it as “regrettable”; nothing has 
transpired since that announcement which leads me 
to change my viewpoint. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations and its 
leaders have always believed in the principle of labor 
unity. We entered the United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee in December 1950 with the profound belief 
that it constituted a dramatic and worthwhile step to- 
ward labor unity. We believe that, had the United 
Labor Policy Committee continued to function, it 
would have led almost inevitably to the strengthening 
of unity among the various branches of the demo- 
cratic labor movement of the United States and to 
eventual merger of these various groups. 

But the sudden destruction of the United Labor 
Policy Committee by the leadership of the AFL raises 
grave doubts as to whether the Federation is truly 
interested in an honorable unity in the ranks of Amer- 
ican labor. The repeated expression of belief in 
organic unity by various leaders of the AFL since the 
disruption of the ULPC does not blind us to the fact 
that they are directly responsible for the destruction 
of the most hopeful display of labor unity this nation 
has ever seen. Their statements cannot hide the mis- 
conception of the AFL Executive Council which has 
led them, with no scintilla of evidence, to conclude that 
the CIO is ready to be swallowed by the craft unions 
which dominate that federation. 
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Principle of Industrial Unionism 


The CIO was built on the philosophy of industrial 
unionism. For nearly sixteen years, we have built up 
our industrial unions; they have grown strong; and 
they have rendered inestimable service to our millions 
of members, to whom the craft union philosophy of 
the AFL offers only fear of interna] disruption and 
ineffectiveness. 

I do not believe that the leaders and members of 
the unions of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
want organic unity on the only terms which the lead- 
ers of the AFL are apparently ready to offer—an 
organic unity in which the glorious record of indus- 
trial unionism will be subject to over-riding by the 
craft union philosophy which still dominates the AFL. 

That is the issue involved here. The masses of 
propaganda which have appeared in public prints as to 
the alleged reasons for the dissolution of the United 
Labor Policy Committee are diversions and side issues, 
and little attention need be paid to them. 

As I suggested in my letter to other trade union 
groups in April 1950, there is a need for united labor 
action while the intricate details of organic unity 
receives the thorough and studious study which they 
require. Recognizing the tremendous problems and 
responsibilities that confront labor in America, the 
CIO participated with enthusiasm in the constructive 
work of the United Labor Policy Committee. Around 
the conference table, the representatives of the CIO, 
the AFL and the Railroad Brotherhoods were able 
to build a program of action that benefited not only 
all our unions but the defense mobilization effort of 
the United States. 


Congressional Inaction 


In too many state legislatures and in the national 
Congress, the American people are confronted by a 
conservative coalition which sneers at the people’s 
interest and blocks the enactment of statutes essen- 
tial to the common welfare. The record of the 82nd 
Congress on so vital an issue as the control of infla- 
tion will go down in history as an unparalleled refusal 
to face the realities of economic life. 

Inflation is still mounting its forces throughout this 
country. Personal hardships are accumulating. Eco- 
nomic strains and tensions are being constantly ag- 
gravated. In times like these, Americans have tra- 
ditionally looked to their government for action to 
protect the common good. The 82nd Congress has 
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betrayed that heritage of belief in sympathetic under- 
standing of the people’s problems by the government. 

In all but demolishing the farsighted economic pro- 
gram set forth by President Truman, the dominant 
conservative coalition in Congress has produced 
cynicism and lawlessness at a time when patriotic 
sincerity and economic cooperation are essential. 

The majority of reactionary Republicans and reac- 
tionary Dixiecrats who dominate the 82nd Congress 
have demonstrated—not only through their handling 
of the challenge of spiralling inflation but on scores 
of other issues—that they are serving in Washington 
not as representatives for the people of this country 
but as ambassadors extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
for a host of venal special interests. These special 
interests have been so blinded by the lure of super- 
profits and of special advantage over the interests of 
the general public, that they brazenly ignore the ter- 
rible challenge faced by America and the rest of the 
free world. 

No other explanation provides a key to the do- 
nothing record of this 82nd Congress. 

It has failed to take adequate steps to control in- 
flation. 

It has failed to enact a decent housing program 
when hundreds of thousands of workers and members 
of the armed forces face the acute problem of finding 
a place to live while they serve their country. 

The coalition has not lifted a finger to strengthen 
our civil rights program—when hundreds of millions 
of people beyond our borders are looking to us for 
guidance in the democratic handling of minority 
problems. 

The evil Taft-Hartley Act, whose effects are even 
more damaging to the institutions of free labor in 
time of national emergency than in time of peace, 
remains on the statute books and there has been no 
serious effort in the Congress to repeal this outmoded, 
ill-considered law. In fact, the Lucas Bill that would 
have permitted no method for solving major disputes 
in defense industries except the punitive and unwork- 
able provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, almost was 
passed by the Congress. 

Social welfare programs involving the health of our 
citizens and the education of our children have been 
given no thoughtful consideration by the 82nd Con- 
gress. 

Decent tax legislation and efforts to curb the stead- 
ily accumulating power of corporation monopoly have 
been all but ignored. The tax bill considered by the 
82nd Congress perpetuates and broadens the loopholes 
used by the wealthy while placing even heavier bur- 
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dens on the millions of people in the lower and middle 
income brackets. 


No River Valley Programs 


And even a great national calamity—the Missouri 
Valley flood, with its accompanying distress for hun- 
dreds of thousands of American workers and farmers 
—has failed to prod the Congress into long overdue 
action to utilize fully and sensibly our river resources. 

I do not know what legitimate alibi the members 
of the conservative coalition which controls our Con- 
gress can offer for this failure to legislate a Missouri 
Valley Authority program. The cost of last summer’s 
flood—in terms of dollars alone, and not counting the 
tremendous human loss—would more than pay for 
an MVA. 

The productivity of hundreds of thousands of acres 
of rich farm land has been destroyed. Thousands 
of workers have lost their every belonging. Great 
industrial plants were severely damaged and prevented 
from entering production for weeks and months, or 
even permanently. Is there any sane man who can 
argue that an MVA is not worth a fraction of the 
money that this loss has entailed to the nation and to 
the people of the Missouri Valley? Can anybody rea- 
sonably say that we should not embark on a Missouri 
Valley plan, or on similar plans for other great river 
valleys, when tomorrow or next week other prevent- 
able disasters can occur? 

We need a Missouri Valley Authority, we need a 
Columbia Valley Authority and we need similar Au- 
thorities on many of the other great rivers of this 
country. We need them to control floods, to provide 
irrigation for the farms which feed our growing pop- 
ulation, and we need them to produce low-cost electric 
power in the great quantities which our nation con- 
sumes. Right now, in the Pacific Northwest and other 
sections of the country, electric power is in acutely 
short supply. That preventable shortage of power is 
endangering our ability to meet our defense production 
quotas. 

The bills for a Missouri Valley Authority, a Colum- 
bia Valley Authority, and other river development 
projects must be yanked out of the Congressional 
pigeonholes and translated into immediate constructive 
programs. 


Fair Deal Program Ignored 


A program to seek solution of many of our national 
problems has been offered by President Truman. It 
has been ignored by the dominant majority of petty 
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politicians who control, regardless of party label, the 
82nd Congress. 

We cannot wait forever to catch up with this neces- 
sary legislative business. America deserves a better 
Congress than it has had this year. 1952 is the time 
to improve it. 

In the Presidential, Congressional, state and local 
elections of 1952, our political action machinery will 
be put to a stern test. The forces of reaction, not 
satisfied with sabotaging the Administration’s pro- 
gressive legislative program, are hellbent to achieve 
complete control of every branch of this government. 
Such a victory for reaction would be a major calamity 
not only for the people of America but for the entire 
free world. 

The CIO is committed without reservation to a pro- 
gram of liberal, forward-looking, non-partisan political 
action. We have supported and, we will continue to 
support, effective political programs and candidates 
who have, on the record, shown their fundamental 
sympathy with our hopes for a better, more prosperous 
nation. 

In 1952, we will boldly meet the issues of what will 
be a vitally important political campaign. We will 
publicize our viewpoints and our attitudes and we 
will be ready to debate them publicly and fairly with 
our adversaries. 

The issues in 1952 will be the issue of the general 
public against the reactionary program sponsored by 
a privileged, wealthy minority. 

In such a campaign, the CIO will, of course, mobilize 
its resources to combat this attempt to stifle the hopes 
of the average citizen for better, more liberal gov- 
ernment. In the 1952 election campaign, we can 
anticipate that our CIO will be attacked and maligned 
by those who recognize and fear the vitality and 
progressive attitude of our organization. But we will 
not be misled by false issues nor by inflammatory 
smear campaigns. The CIO will not be isolated from 
the main currents of American thought and action; 
our program is neither narrow nor isolated. Our 
program—political, legislative, social, economic—is 
framed to advance not merely the interests of Ameri- 
can labor but of all the people in our democracy. 

We will fight down the line to defeat reactionaries 
and to elect alert, liberal-minded men and women to 
public office with a program that will benefit the na- 
tional welfare. There will be no CIO “purge list.” 
Each of our local organizations will make known to 
the people of the community their attitudes and en- 
dorsements in the 1952 elections. Political action is 
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community action, and our CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee is a vehicle for improving conditions in every 
community of this country. 


Demagogues’ Campaign 


Because of the campaign of big lies by little men, 
it is becoming more difficult each day to discuss these 
fundamental problems in America. Unprincipled dem- 
agogues in Congress and their hidden supporters in 
high places in our economic life have produced a cli- 
mate of name-calling and near-hysteria that is foreign 
to our American concept of free speech and fair play. 
By using the smear technique of the totalitarians, 
these sinister forces are producing diversion and con- 
fusion at a time when the country needs and deserves 
a spirit of national unity. 

Nevertheless, our Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions will continue to speak out boldly and sincerely 
for the programs and policies that we believe are best 
for American democracy. We would be untrue to the 
ideals of our millions of members who have sacrificed 
to build this organization were we to remain silent 
during this period of great decisions. 

Nowhere has there been a greater campaign of mis- 
representation than on the issue of fundamental civil 
rights. As a result, legislation to strengthen and in- 
sure the guarantees expressed by the Constitution for 
the protection of minority rights has been completely 
stifled. Anti-lynching legislation, FEPC legislation, 
anti-polltax legislation has been buried from the day 
the 82nd Congress opened its first session. 


FEPC Order Is Needed 


Yet, as this country moves into what may be a 
prolonged period of defense mobilization, the protec- 
tion of minority rights—which almost invariably af- 
fects our unions—must be strengthened. I urge, once 
again, that the President of the United States, who 
has shown a remarkable understanamg of these issues, 
issue an Executive Order to set up a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission for the duration of this 
national emergency. No single action could win 
greater support at home and abroad for our democratic 
ideals. 

I urge also that the President, while taking all 
necessary steps to preserve the internal security of the 
United States from enemies open or hidden, continue 
to use all the power of his high office to guarantee 
full respect for our primary civil liberties and civil 
rights. 
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Meanwhile, our CIO and its affiliated unions will 
continue their steady, effective work to wipe out the 
blot of discrimination based on race, color or religion 
in American industry and in the communities where 
our members live. Our unions can well be proud of 
the steps they have already taken in this direction. 
It is true now as it was at the beginning of the CIO, 
that the problem of discrimination has been met 
squarely and forthrightly by our industrial unions. 
There is no room in the CIO for Class B unionism or 
Class B union membership for any worker. 

As we enter our 13th Convention, we may well be 
proud that our CIO is stronger than ever before. We 
are ready for the challenges of the future. During 
1952, as always in the past, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations will rededicate itself, in the words 
of our Constitution, to promote “economic opportunity, 
religious freedom and political participation 
we will not be satisfied until ours is a world of free 
men and women and of happy children.” 


OUR ECONOMY 


International affairs have frequently had an influ- 
ence on domestic policies. But in recent years the 
impact of international events on home-front develop- 
ments has been ever more pronounced. 

Ever since the end of World War II, we have been 
confronted with the Soviet Union’s cold-war barrage. 
Last year, Communist imperialism added a shooting 
war to its record of international obstructionism and 
disruption. 

In Korea, the United States—in cooperation with 
the United Nations—met the Communist challenge 
with arms. On the home-front, we embarked on a 
partial mobilization effort. 

Our purpose has not been to mobilize for immediate 
all-out war, as we did after Pearl Harbor. But we 
are building up our military might as a deterrent to 
aggression. And if all-out war should come, our ex- 
panded strength would stand us in good stead. 

Our defense program makes it necessary for us to 
shift a share of our productive resources—manpower, 
materials, plant and transportation—from peacetime 
pursuits to military needs. We are building up our 
armed forces and aiding our allies to do the same. 
Simultaneously, we are expanding our productive po- 
tential—the basis of our military might. 

The. mobilization effort should continue as rapidly 
as possible, in our opinion, whether or not peace comes 
to Korea. For new Koreas may arise anywhere along 
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the borders of the Soviet Union or its satellites. The 
peace of the world will not be safe as long as the 
threat of Communist aggression exists. 

Our government seems intent on maintaining the 
defense build-up, come what may in Korea. There is 
no present indication that the Administration or Con- 
gress intends to change the course of the mobilization 
program, short of all-out war or a basic settlement of 
the disputed issues between the Soviet Union and the 
free world. 


Mobilization Goals 


The goals of the defense program are twofold: 

1. In the short-run, there is the need to produce 
an adequate supply of military equipment for our ex- 
panded armed forces and those of our allies, to defend 
ourselves in Korea and to protect the free world 
against sudden attack. 

2. The longer-run need requires us to build up our 
productive potential—plant, equipment and raw mate- 
rial stockpile—to enable us and our allies to embark 
immediately on all-out production for full-scale war, 
if necessary. 

Mobilization officials believe that the peak level of 
the defense build-up can be reached before the end of 
1952. From that point onward, according to govern- 
ment thinking, the defense effort should level off and 
then continue at a reduced pace for as long as neces- 
sary. 

The demands of this industrial mobilization build-up 
mean strains on the national economy. The defense 
effort will take a large bite out of our available raw 
materials and productive facilities. The conflicting 
demands of the defense and civilian sectors of the 
economy, therefore, make it necessary for the gov- 
ernment to allocate available strategic materials in 
short supply. 

An increasing share of our output will go into mili- 
tary goods, or new plant and equipment in the next 
few years. In many lines of goods, there will be fewer 
finished products available for civilian consumers, 
although total personal income will increase due to 
expanded employment. Excessive demand for goods 
in short supply creates inflationary pressures. The 
government is, therefore, compelled to develop a 
stabilization program to curb inflation. 


Over-All Production Plan 


The efficient execution of the mobilization effort 
requires an over-all defense production plan. Such a 
plan should be based on (1) an estimate of what we 
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will need if all-out war should come—in terms of mili- 
tary and civilian manpower, strategic raw materials, 
key military equipment, plant capacity in basic indus- 
tries and related major resources; (2) an estimate of 
what we need—military goods, raw material stock- 
piles and plant capacity—to bring us to the peak of 
the defense build-up in a given period of time. 

An effective stabilization program is likewise re- 
quired if we are to mobilize with a minimum of dis- 
location and hardship. A program to curb inflationary 
pressures during the build-up period should include 
plans for the expansion of industrial capacity. and out- 
put, effective price control, rent control, fair wage 
stabilization, equitable taxes, control of credit and 
a savings program. When the build-up period is 
completed, then controls may possibly be relaxed or 
withdrawn. 

Unfortunately, neither an adequate over-all defense 
production plan nor an effective stabilization program 
are in existence. The failure to develop such programs 
has already created difficulties which will continue to 
plague us in the coming years. 

Nevertheless, the mobilization effort is under way. 
In the coming months defense output will start to 
really roll off the production lines. 


I. Inflation After Korea 


We were moving out of the 1949-50 recession when 
the Korean war started in late June, 1950. Production 
was rising. Unemployment had declined from the 
early 1950 peak to 3.4 million. There were about one 
and one-half million persons in the armed forces. 

Our total output of goods and services was at the 
annual rate of $275 billion in the second quarter of 
the year. Defense expenditures—for military equip- 
ment, payrolls and upkeep of the armed forces, for- 
eign military and economic aid—were at the rate of 
$16 billion a year, or six percent of output. Costs of 
delivered military goods and defense construction 
were at the yearly rate of $7.2 billion—2.5% of the 
national economy’s total production. 

Many changes in the national economy were made 
necessary by: the mobilization program. An increasing 
part of our total output was to be earmarked for de- 
fense. While expanding the size of the armed forces, 
it was also necessary to boost the size of the civilian 
labor force. 

Anticipation of the future effects—shortages and 
price rises—of these changes resulted in speculation, 
scare-buying and hoarding. The buying spree started 
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as soon as the Korean war began. And it continued, 
with minor fluctuations, until February-March. Prices 
zoomed upward under the impact of these develop- 
ments. 

Speculators moved into the markets—especially in 
raw materials—betting on continued price rises. The 
flood of speculative manipulation itself—aided by small 
margin payments on the commodity exchanges—tended 
to push up the price level. 

Business buying shot upwards. Most businessmen 
bought all the goods available to them. Warehouses 
were flooded with inventories, awaiting sale at new 
and higher price levels. 

Prices started to rise long before the appearance of 
any shortages. All along the line, price boosts were 
added to price boosts. Price gouging and profiteering 
were rampant. 

Prices continued to rise, with raw material prices 
leading the procession. By mid-September, raw mate- 
rial prices were 26% above pre-Korea; wholesale prices 
had risen 7.5% since June and the Consumers’ Price 
Index had gone up 2.6%. 

It was time for government action to halt the dan- 
gerous trend. But action was not taken until many 
months later. 


Defense Production Act 


In early September, after weeks of debate, Congress 
passed the Defense Production Act of 1950, the basic 
statute for the mobilization effort. But the law was 
shot full of loopholes. It prohibited adequate control 
over food prices and rents—the major items in the cost 
of living. Effective stabilization policies were impos- 
sible under its terms. The shortcomings of the Act 
included: 

1. Food prices could not be controlled effectively; 
no retail price ceilings could be placed on foods until 
they reached the upward-moving parity level. 

2. There was no provision for federal rent control. 

8. Under the terms of the law, enforcement of grade 
labeling and the continued production and sale of low- 
price lines were impossible; quality control of goods 
under price ceilings was restricted. 

4. The government’s price control enforcement pow- 
ers were weak. 

5. There was no provision to grant the government 
authority to establish margin requirements on com- 
modity market purchases. 

6. Under selective controls, it was required that 
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wages of workers be controlled in the industry pro- 
ducing the product under price control. 

Selective price controls on a few key commodities 
in mid-September would have tended to curb the in- 
flationary pressures that were sweeping the economy. 
But the wage-price tie-in provision of the Act made 
selective price controls unworkable. 


Futile Appeals to Business 


Speculation on the commodity exchanges was not 
curtailed and selective price controls were not placed 
on key materials when such actions would have curbed 
inflationary pressures. Instead, the government em- 
barked on a policy of futile exhortation to business to 
“hold the price line.” 

In the early fall, the United Nations’ forces in Korea 
were pushing back the North Korean Communists. 
And there was a slight let-up in scare-buying. But 
before winter set in, the Chinese Communists entered 
Korea. The buying spree, speculation and hoarding 
reached new heights. 

The government’s appeals for voluntary restraints 
to hold down prices did not work. And prices con- 
tinued to skyrocket. 

After seven months of rampant inflation, the gov- 
ernment finally acted. An across-the-board wage- 
price freeze was established as of January. 25, 1951. 
Prices were frozen at their highest level in history, 
from which upward adjustments were rapidly per- 
mitted. But the government’s action had the effect of 
notifying business and the public-at-large that it was 
going to act in the price field. 


Prices Continued Upward 


Prices continued upwards for several weeks. By 
mid-February, when raw material prices reached their 
peak, they were almost 48% above pre-Korea. Whole- 
sale prices reached their highpoint in March, when 
they were 17% above June. The Consumers’ Price 
Index in March was 8.4% above the level for the month 
of the Korean outbreak. 

Inflation’s toll was tremendous. Former Secretary 
of Defense George C. Marshall stated that the rise in 
the price level caused an annual increase of $7 billion 
in the cost of the defense program. To consumers, the 
post-Korean rise in the cost of living meant about $17 
billion a year in increased prices—over $300 a family. 

Living standards had been undermined—especially. 
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of those who live on fixed incomes, wages and salaries. 
Pensions and savings had declined in value. Week 
after week and month after month, the long hand of 
inflation had been robbing the American people. 

But corporate profits reached new heights. Profits 
had skyrocketed upward with prices. 


Causes of the Inflation 


There are those who have sought long and hard to 
pin the blame for post-Korean inflation on American 
workers and their unions. These spokesmen for big 
business have spoken of an inflationary wage-price 
spiral. The facts, however prove otherwise. 

From June to September, 1950—a period of sharp 
price rises—average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
industries increased less than two percent. But whole- 
sale prices of manufactured goods in that period rose 
over seven percent—more than two percent a month. 

In the first period of post-Korean inflation, from June 
to March, wholesale prices of manufactures jumped 
16%, while average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
industries rose only eight percent. 

The CIO—and almost all of organized labor—has 
consistently fought for a comprehensive program to 
combat inflation. In so doing, the CIO has not sought 
special privileges for itself and its members. Equality 
of sacrifice by all sections of the civilian population 
in this period of national emergency has been organ- 
ized labor’s goal. 

Last January, the CIO stated a willingness to accept 
wage stabilization during the mobilization build-up, but 
only as one part of “an over-all system of anti-infla- 
tion controls.” Wage stabilization must be a supple- 
ment to—not a substitute for—collective bargaining, 
and equal sacrifice must be the basic principle of the 
program. 

Wages and salaries should be permitted to keep pace 
with rises in the cost of living. Cost-of-living adjust- 
ments are essential if wage and salary earners are to 
maintain their standard of living. If the price line 
holds, then cost-of-living adjustment policies would be 
inoperative. But to deal with the inflationary danger 
by outlawing such collective bargaining policies would 
mark the gravest injustice to American workers and 
their families. 

Wage adjustments based on advancing industrial 
progress and increasing productivity likewise contrib- 
ute to sound stabilization. Increased production would 
be encouraged; yet no increase in prices need result, 
since a rise in industrial efficiency reduces unit pro- 
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In the current sellers’ market, reductions in unit 
costs will not lead to lower prices. They would not 
result in benefits for consumers. But they would serve 
to enhance the profits of employers. 

To deny wage adjustments based upon industrial 
progress would represent intervention in the distribu- 
tion of the shares of national income, to the detriment 
of the workers’ share and for the benefit of business 
and management income. 

Wage stabilization policy should also be flexible as 
regards fringe issues—such as pensions and health- 
welfare plans, as well as paid holidays, vacations, shift 
differentials, call-in and reporting time, etc. There 
should be sufficient flexibility to permit collective bar- 
gaining to attempt to eliminate inequities in wages 
and fringes. 

Adequate consideration must be given to the special 
factors in each situation. This can best be done by 
giving special attention to the considerations of the 
parties in collective bargaining. 

Wage stabilization, therefore, cannot and must not 
be viewed as a freeze. Flexibility in all aspects of its 
policies is essential. The wage stabilization program 
should be based on fair rewards to workers for their 
contribution to the production process. 

When business and Republican spokesmen attack the 
need for an over-all stabilization program, they em- 
phasize expanded production as the magic answer to 
all our ills. Yet the period that followed the outbreak 
of the Korean war saw a sharp increase in the output 
of our economy. 

From mid-1950 to mid-1951, total output, in constant 
dollars, rose by about ten percent. Such an outpouring 
of goods and services was an anti-inflationary factor. 
But prices skyrocketed, despite the significant rise in 
output. 

The record of corporate profits indicates who re- 
ceived the benefits of price rises in that period of in- 
ceased production. Corporate profits before taxes 
zoomed upwards, from an annual rate of $37.5 billion 
in the second quarter of 1950 to a record $51.8 billion 
in the first quarter of 1951—a rise of 38%. De- 
spite an increase in the corporate tax rate, profits 
after taxes, in the first three months of 1951, were 
13% greater than in 1950’s second quarter. 


Harmful Business Practices 


An examination of business buying, hoarding and 
speculation, will reveal many of the sources that fired 
the engine of post-Korean inflation. These business 
practices, which the government permits for a variety 
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of reasons, were major factors behind the inflationary 
pressures. 

Most businessmen bought goods after Korea to be 
placed in warehouses where they were held for release 
at a later date, to be sold at anticipated higher prices. 
This practice itself tended to send prices up by with- 
drawing goods from the market. Business inventories 
rose 22.5% from June, 1950, to last March. 

Business hoarding was invited by easy bank credit. 
Weekly reporting banks, affiliated with the Federal 
Reserve System, reported a 41.2% rise in commercial, 
industrial and agricultural loans between June, 1950, 
and March, 1951. With money readily available from 
the banks, businessmen invested heavily in inventory- 
accumulation. 

Selective credit controls were placed on consumer 
purchases by the Federal Reserve Board. But nothing 
effective was done to curb commercial credit expan- 
sion. Businesses were left relatively free to borrow 
funds from the banks while down-payments were raised 
and the period for payments was decreased on pur- 
chases of homes and consumer durable goods. 

Although speculation was rampant on the commodity 
exchanges, the Defense Production Act made it impos- 
sible to discourage this price-boosting practice. With 
down-payments of as little as six percent it was possi- 
ble to purchase futures in basic raw commodities. 


The Temporary Lull 


The government’s price freeze of January 25 brought 
the Office of Price Stabilization into prominence. That 
agency has been hampered by the Defense Production 
Act under which it must operate and by its inability 
to utilize its limited authority with strength and vigor. 

The Act made it impossible for OPS to control retail 
food prices effectively. Yet OPS has never requested 
authority to use subsidies—as was done by OPA in 
World War II—the only practical means of controlling 
food prices. 

Most of the OPS regulations have been based on the 
percentage mark-up method, with different price ceil- 
ings for each seller. The agency stated that these per- 
centage mark-up orders were interim regulations, be- 
fore it could embark on a program of uniform dollar- 
and-cent price ceilings. But it moved toward such uni- 
form ceilings very slowly. And the new loopholes in 
the law passed by Congress last July probably will 
further postpone uniform price ceilings. 

OPS’s most courageous action on behalf of con- 
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sumers was its attempt to control beef prices, which 
had soared far out of line from most prices. In its 
beef program, as elsewhere, OPS has failed to use all 
its powers of enforcement. Congressional action has 
now destroyed part of the program and weakened the 
rest of it. 

Since last March, we have been in the midst of a 
price lull. The government’s price freeze tended to 
curb scare-buying and hoarding. Consumer spending 
began to level off. Easter season sales failed to reach 
anticipated levels. Wholesalers and retailers reduced 
their placement of new orders. And in some lines— 
especially radios and television sets—they cut prices 
in an attempt to reduce inventories. 


Buying Declined 


Consumer resistance to high prices became wide- 
spread in the spring. Despite a two and one-half per- 
cent rise in the annual rate of disposable personal in- 
come from the first to the second quarter of 1951, con- 
sumer spending declined by a similar percentage. In 
the months of April through June, consumers spent 
less of their income on new purchases than in any 
period since the end of World War II. 

The general price level has remained relatively 
stable. A small part of the post-Korean rises in raw 
material and wholesale prices was washed out. But the 
easing of inflationary pressures since March has not 
brought prices down to anything like pre-Korean lines. 
Business has kept prices high. 

Raw material prices, at the end of September, 1951, 
were still 24.6% above June, 1950. Wholesale prices 
in the week of September 18 were 12.6% above the 
pre-Korean level. The Consumers’ Price Index has 
risen very slowly since March; as of August 1950, the 
latest date for available information, it was nine per- 
cent higher than in the month the Korean war started. 

It was in this atmosphere that Congress re-consid- 
ered the Defense Production Act. Despite warnings 
that new inflationary: pressures—based on shortages— 
would shortly be upon us, the Republican-Dixiecrat 
combination set out to shoot more holes through the 
inadequate law. 

The new Act weakened a statute that was already 
full of loopholes. Nothing was done to make food 
price control possible. The major improvement—if 
it can properly be called an improvement—was the 
reinstatement of federal rent control. But the law 
permitted automatic rent increases up to 20% above 
June 30, 1947, plus any increases since the base date 
that were premised on major repairs. 
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Weaknesses of Act 


Newly instituted inadequacies in the Act included: 

1, The Capehart amendment, which places a strato- 
spheric price floor under future ceiling prices on man- 
ufactured goods and establishes the procedure whereby 
all cost increases between Korea and July 26, 1951, 
may be automatically passed on to the consumer. 

2. The Herlong amendment which declares that fu- 
ture ceiling prices for wholesalers and retailers must 
be based on customary pre-Korean percentage mark- 
ups. 

8. The Butler-Hope amendment which prohibits the 
use of quotas on the number of livestock which may 
be slaughtered by. any slaughterer, thereby undermin- 
ing the attempt to control retail beef prices. 

The new law—the product of the Republican-Dixie- 
crat combination—is much worse than the original 
law. It makes firm controls over living costs impos- 
sible. It provides guarantees to business that ceiling 
prices can rise to new heights when the market sit- 
uation gets tight. 

When Congress amended the law last July, it utterly 
disregarded the advice of the administration, econo- 
mists and organized labor. It shunned the warnings 
that the price lul] was temporary. / 

The relative stability of the price level may continue 
for a few months to come. But the lull will not last 
too long. The anticipated rise in military production— 
and the increase in the defense share of our total out- 
put—is already beginning. 

The boost in private business expenditures for new 
plant and equipment—a vital part of the defense pro- 
gram—will create a further drain on many materials. 
Business spending for capital expansion and improve- 
ment increased from $18.6 billion in 1950 to $24.8 bil- 
lion in 1951. Next year, it will probably remain at 
about the 1951 level. 

Shortages—especially of metals and metal products 
—will be building up this winter and spring. There 
will be a decline in the production of many lines of 
goods for consumers. 

The defense effort will result in an over-all rise in 
the number of people employed full-time. Total con- 
sumer income will increase. The increase in personal 
income will accompany a decline in the production of 
many lines of consumer goods. The rise in consumer 
demand will tend to use up excess wholesale and retail 
inventories. 
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Employment High 


Civilian employment has risen from 60 million in 
the second quarter of 1950 to 61 million in the same 
period this year. Not all of those counted as em- 
ployed had full-time jobs. But the total had increased 
and full-time employment is bound to rise, as defense 
production accelerates. 

Increased employment has helped to boost disposable 
personal income from an annual rate of $197.5 billion 
in April through June of 1950 to a rate of $22.8 bil- 
fion in the same months this year. The continued rise 
in full-time employment—and the anticipated increase 
in the work-week in defense industries—is expected 
to bring the annual rate of personal income up to 
$235 billion in the second quarter of 1952. This rise 
in total personal income will increase total consumer 
expenditures. 

Having over-extended their purchases last fall and 
winter—and now, resisting high prices—consumers in 
recent months have been spending less of their in- 
comes on new purchases than in any period since V-J 
Day. In the second quarter of 1951, consumers spent 
90.5 percent of their incomes after taxes on new pur- 
chases. This rate of personal expenditure will proba- 
bly: rise toword the more normal 95% of disposable 
income—if all-out war is averted—within the near 
future. 

Indications are that total personal income and total 
consumption expenditures will rise within the coming 
months. The rate of consumer spending, as a per- 
centage of disposable income, will probably also in- 
crease. 


Inflationary Pressures 


An increased amount of dollars will be chasing fewer 
goods as defense production gets rolling. New infla- 
tionary pressures will be based on rising costs of many 
raw materials and on an increased demand for con- 
sumer goods. Starting with metals and metal prod- 
ucts, inflationary pressures will probably spread 
through most of the economy in the coming year. 

Inflationary pressures during the remainder of the 
mobilization build-up period will not be based on antici- 
pated shortages and speculation. Fundamental infla- 
tionary pressures—increased demand and decline in 
supply of many goods—will be at work. 

In its report, “Inflation Still a Danger,” the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
stated: “There will be this pressure unless conditions 
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warrant a reduction in the military program. But re- 
sponsible civilian and military. leaders have indicated 
repeatedly that nothing on the international horizon 
would warrant any let-up in the military program.” 

Present business behavior seems to be based on this 
belief that sales and prices will soon turn upward. Al- 
though many products were selling below OPS ceiling 
prices in June and July, business groups led the fight 
that resulted in the Capehart and Herlong amendments 
—guarantees of higher ceiling prices when needed. 

Furthermore, manufacturers’ inventories have con- 
tinued to rise despite the lull in consumer spending. 
Manufacturers’ inventories increased 11% between 
March and July, the latest date for available informa- 
tion. 

The steady accumulation of inventories indicates 
that manufacturers expect an increased demand for a 
declining supply of consumer goods in coming months. 
The inventories can then be sold, they apparently. hope, 
in a tight market at higher prices. 

It was fear of new inflationary pressures that caused 
Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston, after passage of 
the amended Defense Production Act last July 1, 
to predict a five to eight percent rise in the cost of 
living between mid-1951 and mid-1952. 

A five percent price rise would mean annual cost- 
of-living increases of $200 per family. It would cause 
an increase of $2% billion in the yearly cost of the 
defense program. 


II. Taxes 


With an expanding defense program, expenditures 
of the Federal Government have increased and will 
continue to increase greatly. If we are to have an ade- 
quate anti-inflation program, it is essential that we 
have a balanced budget, certainly within the frame- 
work of present contemplated levels of government 
expenditures. 

This will require that taxes be raised to meet the 
increased level of expenditure, thus enabling the gov- 
ernment to operate during the period on a pay-as-you- 
go basis. 

The big issues of the past year have been: (1) the 
amount of increased revenue to be raised; and (2) the 
method through which it should be raised. 

It appears pretty clear that during the current 
fiscal year the government may well have a budget 
deficit of close to $10 billion. The Federal Congress, 
during its current session, has increased taxes by 
approximately $6 billion. 
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This means the government will still be short by $4 
billion of a balanced budget. 

We believe that a $10 billion increase in taxes is 
necessary and that the Congress should raise that 
amount. They could have done so, as will be indicated 
later, through the adoption of a fair and equitable tax 
program. 

The $6 billion that Congress has raised, in the main, 
has not come from the proper sources. It has been 
inequitable and unfair. Corporation profits have been 
soaring in spite of last year’s increase in normal cor- 
poration taxes, as well as the adoption of an excess 
profits tax. Personal incomes have been rising. 

High income taxpayers, over the past few years, 
have been paying considerably: less taxes because of 
the split income provision enacted in 1948. Living 
standards are being depressed by rising prices. 


Tax Bill Unfair 


Faced with this situation, the Congress proceeded 
to enact a wholly inadequate and inequitable tax bill. 
They did not increase corporation taxes as much as 
they should. They enlarged loopholes in the excess 
profits tax law. They extended unnecessary tax relief 
to a wide variety of corporations. 

They increased individual income taxes to a greater 
extent upon the low income individuals than upon the 
high income individuals, in spite of a noble effort made 
in the House of Representatives to increase the taxes 
by the same percentage upon all individuals. 

They extended individual income tax loopholes to 
heads of households by giving them the same privilege 
of splitting individual income taxes which they gave 
to married couples in 1948. They failed to plug the 
very large loophole which permits married couples, in 
spite of tax rates now almost equal to 1944 World War 
II peaks, to pay considerably less taxes, as the follow- 
ing table indicates: 


Married Couple 


and 2 Dependents 1944 Senate Bill Decrease in 
Income Taxes Taxes Taxes 
1 | rea . $275 $133 $142 
= 9,705 6,956 2,749 
26,865 20,964 5,901 
68,565 55,592 12,973 





They granted further tax relief to family partner- 
ships by permitting the splitting of income not only 
with the wife, but with all the children in the family 
regardless of age. They failed to extend the withhold- 
ing tax principle to dividends and interest, thus per- 
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mitting large amounts of dividend and interest pay- 
ments, which obviously go to the wealthy, to go un- 
taxed. They further broadened and enlarged the tax 
relief for certain corporations by extending the con- 
cept of depletion allowances to a large group of pro- 
ducers of metals and minerals. 

In all of these regards, they failed to enact adequate 
tax measures. Instead, the Congress, perfectly con- 
sistent with its past operations, imposed a greater 
burden upon the low and middle income individuals. 
They increased excise taxes upon many commodities, 
as well as extending this tax to a large number of 
consumer goods articles, thus getting closer and closer 
to an over-all general sales tax. 

It is clear and obvious to all that an excise tax, 
which is the equivalent of a sales tax, hits most heav- 
ily the low income individual. For example, a recent 
study clearly demonstrates this fact. Individuals 
with incomes between $3,000 and $4,000 currently pay 
about 8.4% of their income for federal, state and local 
sales taxes, while those individuals with incomes of 
over $7,500 pay 4.6% of their income for these types of 
taxes. 


Tax Burden on Low Incomes 


By this action of the Congress in extending and in- 
creasing the excise taxes, they extended and increased 
the tax burden upon low income individuals. The 
Congress, instead of having done what it did in the 
field of taxes, in our judgment, should have: 

(1) Increased corporation taxes by at least $5 bil- 
lion instead of slightly over $2 billion, as they did. 

(2) Increased individual income taxes by approxi- 
mately the amount they did, however, with the inci- 
dence and burden of that tax being shifted from the 
low income individuals, where it has been imposed by 
the enactment of this law, to the high income indi- 
vidual, who can best stand the increase. 

(3) Raised at least $2%4 billion, if not more, through 
the closing of well-known loopholes caused by the 
split income provision, already mentioned; looseness 
in the estate and gift tax structure; depletion allow- 
ances for oil, gas, metal and mineral companies; fail- 
ure to withhold taxes on dividends and interest, and 
to increase the capital gains taxes, and many other 
such important loopholes. 

Had they closed all of these loopholes and increased 
corporation and individual income taxes, as we have 
indicated, they could have raised at least $10 billion, 
thus balancing the budget and adopting a pay-as-you- 
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go policy for the coming year, and simultaneously 
they would have enacted a fair and equitable tax 
program. 

Instead Congress neither adopted a pay-as-you-go 
policy for the coming year, nor passed a fair and equi- 
table tax measure. 


III. Defense Production 


The industrial mobilization effort was slow in start- 
ing. Until the early months of 1951, the placement 
of defense contracts was hardly more than a trickle. 

Less than $10 billion of finished products were de- 
livered to the armed forces in the year after Korea— 
a little over three percent of total output. This sum 
was disappointing even to the responsible mobilization 
officials, Defense Mobilization Director Charles E. 
Wilson estimated that these deliveries were 20% 
below expectations. 

But progress has been made and military production 
is rising. It is expected to accelerate rapidly until 
the latter part of 1952 and to continue at a high level 
through 1953. 

By June, 1951, defense expenditures—for military 
production, payrolls and upkeep of the armed forces, 
foreign military and economic aid—had risen from an 
annual rate of $16 billion at the time of Korea (six 
percent of total output) to a rate of $35 billion (under 
11% of output). 

Part of the rise was taken up by inflationary price 
rises and increased payrolls and upkeep costs of the 
armed forces whose size had been boosted from 134 to 
3% million. Mobilization officials expect defense 
expenditures to rise to an annual rate of $65 billion 
(about 18 to 19 percent of total output) by late next 
year. 

When the Korean war started, the costs of military 
construction and delivered defense products were at 
an annual rate of $7.2 billion or 2.6% of output. In 
June, 1951, the rate of defense production had risen 
to five and one-half percent of output or about $18 
billion a year. By late 1952, the rate of military con- 
struction and deliveries is expected to reach about 
$44 billion—13% of anticipated total output. 

Mobilization officials expect the high rate of military 
production and total defense expenditures to continue 
into the latter part of 1953. From that point onward 
—if all-out war can be averted—defense production 
should ease off and continue at a somewhat reduced 


’ pace until the present international tension is ended. 


Should the lag in defense production continue, how- 
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ever, we may not move out of the build-up period 
until 1954. 

The rapid acceleration of defense production com- 
pels the government to allocate basic raw materials 
for essential defense and defense-supporting output. 
It is also necessary to establish a priority system to 
give preference in obtaining scarce materials to pro- 
ducers of military goods. This job is performed by the 
government production agencies—Defense Production 
Administration and National Production Authority— 
through the Controlled Materials Plan. 


Controlled Materials Plan 


Under CMP, the defense production agencies allo- 
cate an allotment of the controlled materials—steel, 
copper and aluminum—to a company producing de- 
fense or defense-supporting goods and it grants a pri- 
ority rating for other materials needed to maintain the 
firm’s defense production schedule. 

CMP’s aim is an assured flow of materials to pro- 
ducers of defense and defense-supporting items. But 
it also means that the use of materials in short supply 
will be cut for consumer goods output. 

In the fourth quarter of 1951, manufacturers of 
consumer goods, other than automobiles, are limited to 
58% of the steel they consumed in the base period dur- 
ing the first part of 1950. In the last three months 
of this year, steel consumption by the auto industry is 
limited to produce 1.1 million passenger cars, com- 
pared with 1.6 million in the second quarter of 1950. 
The use of copper for consumer goods in the final 
quarter of 1951 is being held to 54% of the base period. 
And aluminum consumption for such goods is curtailed 
to 46% of the same period. 

Several other scarce materials are under complete 
allocation control. These include cadmium, cobalt and 
tungsten. 

The curtailed use of basic metals for consumer goods 
production is expected to be more stringent in the first 
quarter of 1952. These curtailment orders will create 
price pressures for those metals and their products. 


CMP’s Shortcomings 


Since we have no over-all defense production plan, 
CMP fails to consider estimated civilian requirements. 
It also curtails consumer goods production while there 
is no plan to adequately dovetail such curbs with de- 
fense production. As a result, we have headed into the 
ridiculous position of temporary unemployment and 
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idle plants at a time when all our resources should be 
utilized without waste. 

CMP is not a system of complete allocation control 
at present. It allocates a percentage of the controlled 
material for what the government agencies consider 
to be defense and defense-supporting products. The 
remaining available percentage of the material is left 
to the open market—with the probability of a scramble 
for the material, black markets, and large firms get- 
ting the lion’s share of the available amount of the 
material. 

During the period of rapid military build-up, com- 
plete allocation controls would be much better. Under 
complete CMP, there would be no amount of controlled 
materials left for the open market with the dangers 
of chaos and added inflationary pressures. 

Allocations and priorities can, at best, ration mate- 
rials in short supply. They do not solve the basic 
problems of material shortages. In the long-run, ex- 
panded production is the only solution. 

Expansion of major defense industries—steel, cop- 
per, aluminum and electric power—will be of assistance 
in developing a dynamic, high-level economy when the 
emergency is over. Those industries are also basic to 
our civilian economy. 

Increased output can be attained by new plant and 
equipment, full employment of the labor force includ- 
ing Negroes and other minorities, the increased use in 
industry of older workers, women and the handi- 
capped, an increased work-week in defense industries 
with overtime pay for over 40 hours, and improved 
productivity. 


Tax Amortizations 


Recalling big business opposition to expanding ca- 
pacity in the pre-World War II years, the govern- 
ment in 1950 launched a program to induce indus- 
try to build new plants. Under this program—acceler- 
ated depreciation—firms may write off all, or part, of 
the cost of authorized expansion in five years—by re- 
duced taxes in a period of high profits guaranteed by 
defense production. 

The Defense Production Administration’s issuance 
of authorizations for the rapid write-off of new capac- 
ity has seen very loose. But accelerated depreciation 
and the program of government loans to industry are 
producing an expanded output. And it is increased 
production that is so urgently needed. 

The total output of goods and services increased 
from an annual rate of $275 billion in the second quar- 
ter of 1950 to a rate of $326 billion in the second 
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quarter of this year. It represented a ten percent 
real increase, in terms of constant dollars. By the 
second quarter of 1952, our output should reach an 
annual rate of $345 billion, in 1951 dollars. 

While emphasizing the control of scarce materials 
and accelerated depreciation, the government’s de- 
fense production agencies have neglected consumer 
needs. Protection of consumers against the quality 
deterioration of goods and the disappearance of low- 
price products, for example, is the responsibility of 
NPA’s Office of Civilian Requirements. This agency 
to date has failed to perform its authorized task. 
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The defense production effort, too, has failed to have 
the proper sense of urgency, required by the national 
emergency. Such sense of urgency is necessary for the 
efficient execution of the mobilization’s rapid build-up 
within the allotted time. 


IV. Future Problems 


While trying to solve short-run problems, we should 
not ignore the future that lies beyond the next two or 
three years. Our solutions for today’s problems should 
establish the basis for a sound future. 

It is for that reason that the curbing of inflationary 
pressures and the expansion of industrial capacity are 
of the utmost importance. For we are faced with the 
long-run necessity of maintaining a dynamic, expand- 
ing economy with large defense expenditures for as 
long a time as necessary. 

The ravages of inflation have already caused dam- 
age to our economy. Further inflation may do irrep- 
arable harm. 

If inflation continues to reduce living standards and 
the value of savings, we will come out of the military 
build-up period without the resources to maintain a 
dynamic full employment economy. The resurgence 
of inflationary pressures in the coming months may 
set the stage for an economic downturn and unem- 
ployment three or four years hence. ; 

Mass purchasing power—in terms of the value of 
wages, salaries and savings—is essential for an ex- 
panding mass production economy. Home-front mar- 
kets among our people must supply the basis for the 
sale of goods produced, 

A decline in defense production after the military 
build-up period is over will enable our economy to pro- 
duce more consumer goods than ever before. We will 
be heading for trouble if the American people will lack 
the buying power to keep our expanded economy oper- 
ating at increasing levels of output. 


Inflation Major Issue 


The fight against inflation, therefore, is much more 
than an immediate problem. It is a major issue that 
involves the basic health of our economy. We cannot 
afford to permit the sapping of our economic strength 
by further inflation. 

We must likewise recognize the long-run problems 
inherent in the mobilization effort. The current high 
level of defense production, for example, will tend to 
extend the life of high-cost inefficient firms. When 
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we return to a lower rate of military production in 
three or four years—if all-out war can be averted— 
these inefficient producers will be compelled to mod- 
ernize or lose their markets. 

If a large number of high-cost firms are eliminated 
rapidly after the build-up period, pockets of unem- 
ployment will be created. Such a future drain on our 
economy can be curtailed if we carefully plan the 
reconversion from defense civilian production and if 
we lay the buying power basis for an expanding 
economy. 


Critical Areas 


It was less than two years ago, that the U. S, De- 
partment of Labor reported 40 or more areas of serious 
unemployment—including Scranton, Pa.; Lawrence, 
Mass.; Muskegon, Mich.; Cumberland, Md. The de- 
fense effort has brought some economic relief to those 
areas, But the relief is not necessarily a long-run so- 
lution for the problems of single-industry towns or 
areas of old, inefficient plants. 

In granting authorization for rapid write-off of the 
cost of new industrial capacity, the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration should seek to locate new indus- 
tries and modern plants in those areas that were 
badly effected by the 1949-50 recession. The oppor- 
tunity should be taken to inject new lifeblood into such 
sections of the country. 

We should not permit our economic strength to be 
undermined in the coming two or three years. Indeed, 
our national policies should be determined on the basis 
of what they add to the long-run health and efficiency 
of our economy. The economic guideposts for our 
immediate present and for the future should be an 
expanding full-employment economy. 


V. An Economic Program 


Our productive ability is the hope of the free world 
now faced with the threat of Communist aggression. 
It has the potential of becoming the source of a richer 
and fuller life for our people. 

1. The Defense Production Act should be amended 
to strengthen anti-inflation controls. 

2. Within the limits of present government expendi- 
tures, we should pay-as-we-go on the basis of fair and 
equitable taxation. 

8. An over-all economic stabilization program should 
be established as our economic policy for the duration 
of the rapid military build-up. 

4, All sections of the civilian population should equi- 
tably share any sacrifices involved in the defense effort. 
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5. The government should establish an over-all de- 
fense production program as the basis for our indus- 
trial mobilization effort. 

6. Key industries—steel, copper, aluminum and elec- 
tric power—should be expanded as rapidly as possible. 

4. Defense production should be planned and dove- 
tailed with material curtailment orders in order to 
prevent the irretrievable waste of manpower, plant 
and equipment. 

8. All possible protection should be given to living 
standards and basic requirements of the people during 
the period of defense build-up. 

9. Opportunity should be taken now to lay the basis 
for a sound economic future. 

10. Rents must be controlled in the many areas now 
without such controls, 


LABOR AND THE DEFENSE EFFORT 


With the outbreak of the Korean War in June 1950, 
CIO wholeheartedly endorsed the United Nations ac- 
tion to halt aggression and immediately rallied its 
entire membership for participation in the mobiliza- 
tion effort. 

We had not forgotten the lessons of World War 
II. It was obvious that even partial mobilization 
would require a vast expansion of our productive ca- 
pacity and output and far-reaching anti-inflation 
measures to insure economic stability on the home 
front. 

But this would not be enough to meet the challenge 
of defense preparation and readiness for total war. 
To achieve sustained support and maximum effort 
from the working men and women of America, ‘“equal- 
ity of sacrifice’ would have to become a reality, not 
just a politician’s slogan. 

In addition, the great creative energies of our mil- 
lions of wage and salary earners would need to be 
utilized at every level of the defense undertaking. 
Labor’s demand for partnership in the mobilization 
program is not merely a just request for representa- 
tion for the largest segment of the population; labor 
membership on the defense team is imperative to in- 
sure its success. 

These views were clearly expressed by the CIO 
Executive Board in a comprehensive statement on mo- 
bilization requirements presented to top government 
officials and members of Congress soon after the 
Korean conflict began. Every aspect of the defense 
problem was considered, including proposals for im- 
mediate selective price controls, an end to speculation 
in the commodity markets, institution of credit and 
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rent controls, an effective tax program, and means to 
enlarge production and the total labor force, 

But inflation had already overcome the economy 
before a weak and vacillating Congress got ready to 
enact basic mobilization legislation. The Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, finally passed in September, was 
a wholly inadequate measure. CIO predicted its fail- 
ure as an anti-inflationary weapon, a prediction that 
unfortunately proved all too true. 


United Labor Action 


Deepening alarm over the continuing increase in 
prices and profiteering and a growing concern for the 
success of the total defense effort gave rise in mid- 
December to the formation of the United Labor Policy 
Committee. This committee, composed of the official 
representatives of the 16 million members of CIO, 
AFL, the Railroad Brotherhoods and the Machinists, 
was destined to provide American labor with a uni- 
fied voice in matters relating to the mobilization effort 
for the next eight months. Its constructive leadership 
not only helped labor; it helped the entire country at 
a time of confusion and inaction in Washington. 

In its first public statement, the ULPC pledged 
itself “unreservedly to the service of our Nation and 
to the support of the President in the present crisis.” 
But it also demanded affirmative leadership from Con- 
gress and the Administration. Congress was asked to 
amend the Defense Production Act immediately in or- 
der to make effective price control and wage stabiliza- 
tion policies possible. 

A voluntary plan to increase the Nation’s manpower 
supply was outlined and its fulfillment was urged. The 
President was also asked to grant labor “active par- 
ticipation and real leadership in every important 
agency of the mobilization effort.” 

But neither Congress nor the Administration re- 
sponded. 

In December, all the top non-military aspects of the 
mobilization program were transferred from the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board to a newly established 
Office of Defense Mobilization headed by Charles E. 
Wilson, former president of the General Electric Cor- 
poration. Two major mobilization agencies were es- 
tablished under its authority—the Office of Economic 
Stabilization to direct price and wage control and the 
Defense Production Administration to plan and fulfill 
America’s production goals. Under these, a dozen 
other agencies were created to handle various aspects 
of the defense undertaking. All were linked together 
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in a chain of command emanating from Mr. Wilson’s 
office. 


Big Business Influences 


As the new pyramid of mobilization agencies 
emerged, it became apparent that the ULPC’s request 
for representation on policy and administrative levels 
was being ignored. Almost all of the new agencies 
were being staffed at the top by men from the execu- 
tive offices of big business. Unlike World War II, 
when organized labor played an important role in war 
agencies, we were now being relegated to a few minor 
staff posts and a few seats on ineffective “advisory” 
committees. 

Only one of the new defense agencies—the tripartite 
Wage Stabilization Board—provided top labor repre- 
sentation from the start. In response to the request 
of this Board for the labor viewpoint on wage stabili- 
zation policy, the ULPC submitted its proposals on 
January 11, 1951. We emphasized that wage stabili- 
zation must be a supplement to, not a substitute for, 
collective bargaining. We insisted that the tripartite 
wage board must have real authority independent of 
the Economic Stabilization Director—an authority 
which must include the power to settle management- 
labor disputes. 

Most important, since the cost of living was contin- 
uing its unchecked rise, we declared that no wage 
stabilization program should be imposed or could ever 
succeed unless an over-all system of anti-inflation con- 
trols was simultaneously imposed on the basis of the 
principle of equality of sacrifice. 

But before the Board could develop an equitable 
wage stabilization policy, the newly appointed Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director, Eric Johnston, ordered 
an absolute freeze on wages on January 25, 1951. Only 
raises approved by the Board could be granted there- 
after. 

On February 16, the majority of the Board, com- 
posed of industry and public members, adopted the 
rule under which it proposed to permit wage increases; 
it announced an inflexible and intolerable policy which 
would limit increases for any type of economic im- 
provement to 10 percent above the levels of January 
1951. 

Without regard for existing wage inequities, the 
time lag in the negotiation of wage contracts, or the 
cost of living and productivity escalator clauses in 
many agreements, Johnston gave this ill-considered 
regulation the force of law when he signed it on Feb- 
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ruary 27 even though, at the same time, he sent to 
the Board a contradictory letter indicating his belief 
that the regulation was too severe. 


Labor Leaves Defense Agencies 


Rebuffed on all sides in our struggle to halt prof- 
iteering and price rises, yet faced with the most rigid 
wage control in the Nation’s history, rejected in our 
effort to secure more than “window dressing’ repre- 
sentation in the defense production agencies, faced 
with arbitrary administrative changes which would 
give Mr. Wilson authority over manpower policy with- 
out any effective labor participation in its determina- 
tion, the ULPC decided to take decisive and dramatic 
action. 

On February 28, 1951, it voted unanimously to with- 
draw all representatives of affiliated ULPC organiza- 
tions from the few staff and advisory posts they held 
in the defense mobilization agencies. 

While emphasizing its opposition to Administration 
policies and Congressional inaction, the ULPC under- 
scored again its loyal support for the defense effort. 
“We of the United Labor Policy Committee have 
voiced these criticisms not to impair our defense pro- 
gram, but to improve it,” the statement declared. “We 
seek, actively and earnestly an effective mobilization 
program which is imperatively required for the de- 
fense of our free institutions, and of our great demo- 
cratic traditions.” 


Dramatized People’s Needs 


By its dramatic action the ULPC gave voice and 
leadership to the vast majority of Americans who 
were becoming increasingly bewildered and disheart- 
ened by the conduct of our mobilization program. It 
forced attention to the growing distress and the neg- 
lected needs of the people. 

While some of the press eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity to misconstrue the ULPC’s motives in a dis- 
honest portrayal of labor “striking against the de- 
fense effort,” exactly the opposite was true. Not a 
single ton of steel or a single bullet was lost. Nota 
single worker left his job. 

Surely the ULPC resignations could not have dis- 
turbed defense production unduly since 16 million 
American workers were represented in the Washington 
mobilization agencies by exactly 13 people. Two were 
special assistants, two were consultants, and the rest 
were members of four advisory committees, only one 
of which actually operated. 
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Many Issues Resolved 


President Truman took the first significant step 
toward effecting a settlement of the dispute. In the 
middle of March, he announced the formation of the 
National Advisory Board on Mobilization Policy to 
advise the President on mobilization problems. The 
Board was to be composed of four representatives of 
labor, management, agriculture and the public with 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
serving as chairman. Since its formation, the Board, 
on which President Murray and Vice-President Reuther 
have represented the CIO, has met regularly with the 
President. Thus, labor’s views on important mobiliza- 
tion issues are now being expressed at the highest 
level. 

At its first meeting, the Board considered the prob- 
lems raised by the ULPC action. These first dis- 
cussions played a large part in the eventual recon- 
stitution of the Wage Stabilization Board and the res- 
olution of other issues. 

During March and the first part of April, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Office of Economic Stabilization is- 
sued four wage regulations which modified the extreme 
rigidity of the original wage regulation to which he 
had called attention in his letter of February 27 to the 
Board. And on April 21, the President issued an Ex- 
ecutive Order which reorganized the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board into a 18-man, tripartite agency. Despite 
the strenuous opposition of the management members 
of the National Advisory Board on Mobilization Pol- 
icy, the new Wage Stabilization Board was also given 
limited power to consider labor-management disputes. 

In addition, the major mobilization agencies now 
agreed to the appointment of labor representatives to 
both top policy positions and important staff posts. 
The production and price agencies now sought ULPC 
representation to assist in administering their pro- 
grams. 

Furthermore, the Labor-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee which was originally set up to advise 
on the manpower positions of the U. S. Department of 
Labor was now given advisory responsibilities to the 
Director of Defense Mobilization as well, with the pro- 
viso that all matters of manpower policy would be 
referred to it for consideration. 

On April 30, 1951, the ULPC announced that “con- 
siderable progress has been made in correcting unjust 
and unworkable procedures.” Basic differences with 
the Administration had been settled and the immedi- 
ate return of ULPC representatives to their posts in 
the defense agencies was unanimously approved. 
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Labor was now free to devote more of its attention 
to the continuing failure of Congress to enact fair and 
workable mobilization legislation. ‘The cards are still 
stacked against the consuming public,” the ULPC de- 
clared. “Labor and every other group in the Nation 
must now undertake a new campaign for constructive 
action by Congress.” 

But while a campaign was being planned to amend 
the Defense Production Act and secure necessary tax, 
housing and other defense legislation from Congress, 
CIO representatives continued to play a vital part in 
improving the administration of the mobilization 
agencies. 


Wage Stabilization 


Labor is represented by six members, three from 
CIO and three from AFL, on the reconstituted Wage 
Stabilization Board. The CIO members are: Emil 
Rieve, President of the Textile Workers of America, 
who has represented CIO since the Board was estab- 
lished; Joseph Beirne, President of the Communica- 
tions Workers of America; and Jack Livingston, Vice- 
President of the United Automobile Workers of 
America. 

Since the reorganization of the Board, much of its 
time has been spent in reformulating the original in- 
flexible and unworkable 10 percent regulation. 

A new regulation now sanctions wage increases 
which keep pace with rising living costs, either 
through contract escalator or reopening clauses, or at 
the time that new collective bargaining agreements 
are negotiated, 

Paid vacations and holidays, premium pay relating 
to hours and days of work, and shift differentials may 
now be approved by the Board if they conform to area 
or industry practices. Productivity or improvement 
factor increases and deferred wage increases negoti- 
ated before the January 25th freeze date can also be 
approved. 

The Board’s policy on length-of-service and merit 
increases has also been liberalized and an interim pol- 
icy which permits adjustments to eliminate intra-plant 
and inter-plant inequities has also been worked out. 

The new Board has also made provision for the use 
of other “base” dates than January 1951 in consider- 
ing the improvement of wages and fringe benefits 
where hardships and inequities would otherwise result. 
Working in cooperation with other defense agencies, 
the Board has also developed a procedure which would 
permit wage increases in critical labor shortage sit- 
uations. 
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But while the Board has been occupying itself prin- 
cipally with the development of over-all wage stabili- 
zation policies, thousands of applications for Board 
approval of wage increases have poured into Washing- 
ton. On May 8, 1951, when the new Board began to 
function there was a backlog of about 1,200 petitions. 
As of September 28, 1951, there were 9,463 cases pend- 
ing Board action, 4,404 before the National Board and 
5,059 before Regional Boards. 

The CIO members have repeatedly urged the Board 
to take up these cases and to develop new policies 
whenever necessary, aS new issues arise. But other 
members and the Economic Stabilization Director 
have insisted that the Board formulate its policies 
before acting upon cases. 

Since increases in wages, or other compensation, ne- 
gotiated after January 25, 1951, cannot be put into 
effect without prior Board approval, the delays cre- 
ated by the Board’s slow operation have deprived 
workers of improvements in wages and working condi- 
tions for unreasonable periods of time. In addition, the 
Board has not yet made a policy decision on health, 
welfare and pension plans. As a result, none of these 
plans negotiated after January 25, 1951, may be put 
into effect. 

It is to be hoped that cases will be settled more 
rapidly as the newly established Regional Boards begin 
to operate. Fourteen tripartite Regional Wage Stabi- 
lization Boards have been established in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Richmond, Atlanta, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Dallas, Den- 
ver, San Francisco and Seattle. Two CIO represent- 
atives will serve on each of the twelve major Regional 
Boards. 


Board May Act on Disputes 


In addition to sitting in judgment on wages and 
other matters negotiated with or granted by employ- 
ers, the Board has also been given authority to handle 
industrial disputes by a Presidential Executive Order. 

The Board may, if it so desires, consider a dispute 
voluntarily submitted to it by the parties if the dis- 
pute threatens to affect the defense effort. But.the 
Board is required to consider and make recommenda- 
tions on a dispute certified to it by the President. 
Thus far, experience indicates that the Board is not 
readily inclined to accept disputes voluntarily sub- 
mitted to it; those certified by the President have been 
few indeed. 

Even this extremely limited disputes settlement au- 
thority of the Wage Stabilization Board has been at- 
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tacked by reactionary elements in Congress. When, 
last summer, renewal of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 came up for consideration, Representative 
Wingate Lucas of Texas, Chairman of a House Labor 
Subcommittee, proposed a number of amendments de- 
signed to deprive the Board of any disputes authority, 
to destroy its tripartite character, and to make it only 
an advisory agency. Fortunately, this attempt failed. 

The CIO members of the Board, aided by a small 
staff, are bringing to the Board a wealth of practical 
experience in the field of labor-management relations. 
They have been on constant guard to protect the legit- 
imate interests of working people while creating a 
fair and workable wage stabilization system. 


Price and Rent Control 


Price increases since the Korean invasion have al- 
ready added billions of dollars to the cost of defense 
mobilization and to the living costs of the families of 
the Nation. 

Labor’s tremendous stake in the success of the en- 
tire stabilization program has received recognition by 
the appointment of David J. McDonald, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the United Steelworkers of America, as 
Special Assistant to the Director of the Economic 
Stabilization Agency. The ESA is the top stabiliza- 
tion agency in government, and it is charged with 
supervising the policies of the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, the Office of Rent Stabilization and the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

The role of the Congress of the United States in 
opposing OPS efforts to halt rising prices has been 
fully explained in the report, Our Economy. The 
inadequacies of the Defense Production Act of 1950 
crippled the price stabilization effort from the start. 
The outrageous Capehart, Herlong, and other amend- 
ments to the Act of 1951 have now turned OPS into 
the custodian over legally-enforced inflation. 

Yet, even with the tragically inadequate legislative 
tools which Congress has provided, the OPS might 
have done more to hold back the rising tide of prices, 
particularly during the last months of 1950 and the 
early months of this year. 

All the lessons of the past have proven that price 
control by “exhortation”—the pious request that busi- 
nessmen hold prices in line voluntarily—does not work. 
However, OPS tried it again and failed while valuable 
time was being lost before mandatory price checks 
were ordered. 
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Enforcement Impossible 


But even with price controls in effect—no matter 
how high they may now legally be allowed to rise— 
the American people have no means of knowing when 
they are being overcharged. Without dollars-and- 
cents ceiling prices, enforcement of OPS rules become 
almost impossible and public confidence in price con- 
trol is destroyed. 

In conference with OPS officials, the ULPC Com- 
mittee on Prices—on which L. S. Buckmaster, president 
of the United Rubber Workers of America, served as 
co-chairman—pointed out many inadequacies in stabi- 
lization procedures. In CIO Executive Board resolu- 
tions, mass meetings, publications, and Congressional 
hearings, we have repeatedly called for more rigorous 
administration and enforcement by OPS while simul- 
taneously we worked for improved anti-inflation legis- 
lation from Congress. 

Too often it appeared that the price administrators 
put their faith in a repentant Congress instead of car- 
rying a militant campaign for better legislation to the 
people and rigorously using the powers they already 
had. 

One of the worst failures to act can be laid at the 
door of the Critical Areas Committee of the Office of 
Rent Stabilization. Rent is the second most important 
cost of living item next to food. Last summer, Con- 
gress authorized the introduction of rent controls in 
defense production and military establishment areas 
now without them and where the need is certified to 
exist. There are more than 200 of these critical areas. 
But by the beginning of October, less than a dozen had 
been certified by the Critical Areas Committee, 

Organized labor represents the largest group of 
consumers in the Nation, and it has the greatest stake 
in stopping the cancerous growth of inflation. More 
labor representatives must be drawn into the day-to- 
day work of stabilization agencies while the American 
people are being rallied to bring to an end the sabo- 
tage of price control by the Congress. 


Defense Production Agencies 


Maximum production of the military and civilian 
goods America needs for the defense of democracy is 
our major home front responsibility in the mobiliza- 
tion drive. Our central planning and supervisory body 
to see that the job gets done is the Defense Production 
Administration. 

The policies of DPA guide all the government agen- 
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cies endeavoring to obtain the raw materials and fin- 
ished products essential to the defense effort. It sets 
down the goals for such varying functions as procure- 
ment, increase of plant capacity, allocations and pri- 
orities, transportation, housing and community facili- 
ties and the direction of the financing of this enor- 
mous program. 

Translating policy into action on the production 
front is largely the responsibility of the National Pro- 
duction Authority which operates under the juris- 
diction of the DPA. The necessity of labor partici- 
pation in the work of both of these agencies was dis- 
cussed with their top representatives by CIO Secre- 
tary-Treasurer James B. Carey, who was a member 
of the ULPC’s Production Subcommittee. 

Labor is now represented on both DPA and NPA, 
but it is in the latter organization, where daily deci- 
sions touch every aspect of the lives of millions of 
working people, that CIO leadership is most active. 


NPA’s Office of Labor 


The Office of Labor of NPA is headed by O. A. 
Knight, President of the Oil Workers International 
Union, who serves as an Administrative Assistant to 
Manly Fleischmann, Director of both DPA and NPA. 
Ted F. Silvey, on leave from the National CIO staff, 
serves as Knight’s deputy. 

Every aspect of the production drive which touches 
labor’s special interests is a concern of the Office of 
Labor. It is interested in such matters as increasing 
labor productivity, minimizing conversion unemploy- 
ment, placing contracts where labor is most avail- 
able, advancing vocational training and labor welfare, 
and providing labor with information on the defense 
program and its objectives. 

The Office of Labor also works closely with the fif- 
teen labor specialists who are already serving within 
the Industry Divisions and Bureaus of NPA and are 
participating in the practical day-to-day decisions of 
this agency. CIO representatives include H. H. Book- 
binder of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers in the 
Textile, Leather and Specialty Equipment Bureau; 
John House of the United Rubber Workers in the Rub- 
ber Division; Thomas Burke of the United Automobile 
Workers in the Motor Vehicle Division; John Dillon 
of the International Union of Electrical Workers in 
the Electronics Components Division; and Wayne Gray 
of the Communications Workers in the Communica- 
tions Division. Other CIO appointments are in the 
process of being made, 
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As the tempo of defense mobilization quickens and 
shortages of materials and manpower bring special 
problems, the value of labor representation in the gov- 
ernment’s production agencies will become increasingly 
apparent. 


S pecial Tax Benefits 


Particularly important will be labor’s influence in 
obtaining the fullest utilization of present plants and 
the existing labor force working in them. Unneces- 
sary conversion unemployment is already occurring, 
and CIO has voiced its fear that some larger corpora- 
tions are already building new defense plants and 
enjoying special government tax benefits to do it, 
when many existing plants could readily be converted 
for defense production. 

Labor representation in NPA will also face great 
responsibilities in the effort to see that production of 
essential low-cost goods, so important to low and mid- 
dle income families, is given a priority over luxury 
goods as many materials become critically short in the 
months ahead. 

Because of their valuable day-to-day contacts with 
the special problems and practical “know-how” of 
working people, the CIO representatives in the pro- 
duction agencies will play an increasingly vital part 
in advancing the efficiency of the defense mobilization 
effort. They bring to their jobs a background of rich 
experience that the Nation badly needs. 


Manpower Policy 


The amazing production miracle of World War 
II has established the fact that labor-management- 
government cooperation, not compulsion, is the way to 
achieve maximum output for America’s defense needs. 

Grave concern was therefore caused last winter 
when Charles E, Wilson suddenly appointed his own 
advisory inter-agency manpower committee on man- 
power policy without any consideration for the exist- 
ing Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee 
which the Secretary of Labor had set up in the De- 
partment of Labor. 

The labor members refused to serve in this ambig- 
uous situation. The controversy was finally solved 
when the Administration made clear its belief in vol- 
untary action to insure the success of our manpower 
program, and the Labor-Management Manpower Pol- 
icy Committee was given advisory responsibility to the 
Director of Defense Mobilization as well as to the 
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Defense Manpower Administrator in the Department 
of Labor. 

CIO representatives on the Committee are Jacob S. 
Potofsky, President of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, and Joseph Curran, President of the National 
Maritime Union. Stanley Ruttenberg, CIO research 
director, served as a substitute during Mr. Potofsky’s 
absence overseas. 

Increasing the size and effectiveness of the working 
force not only involves policy decisions and action 
emanating from Washington, but constructive leader- 
ship on regional and community levels as well. As a 
consequence, 13 Regional Labor-Management Manpower 
Committees have been set up and local area commit- 
tees are being created where serious manpower prob- 
lems exist. These committees, like the national one, 
are to be consulted closely by government agencies on 
manpower problems in their respective jurisdictions. 
Vice President and Director of Organization, Allan S. 
Haywood, has been selecting, in cooperation with CIO 
international unions and regional directors, a suitable 
number of CIO representatives to serve on these 
committees. 


CIO’s Contribution 


CIO representatives have dealt with many phases of 
the manpower situation. They have pointed out that 
manpower shortages in some areas, and unemployment 
in others, can frequently be avoided through proper 
advance planning in connection with procurement pol- 
icies, the location of new plants, and the allocation of 
scarce materials. Although the soundness of our con- 
tention is admitted, successful application is difficult, 
partly because it requires alteration in the procure- 
ment procedures of the Defense Department and other 
government agencies, and a continual flow of informa- 
tion on the prospective impact of subcontracts. 

Since the defense emergency will continue over 
many years, there must be a strengthening, not a 
weakening, of measures which advance the health and 
welfare of the American people who furnish the na- 
tion’s manpower. We have, therefore, been gratified 
by the Administration’s recognition of the need for con- 
tinuing application of the overtime provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. But in both federal and 
state legislatures we must continue to improve laws 
designed to enhance safe and healthy working condi- 
tions and remove the barriers to equal employment 
opportunities for all Americans regardless of race, na- 
tional origin, or sex. 

CIO representatives have also urged the expansion 
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of community facilities, including, housing, day care 
centers, and hospitals, in order to minimize waste of 
manpower. Unfortunately, Congressional inaction on 
these matters will lessen the attraction of women and 
other groups to the labor force and will cause needless 
fatigue, accidents, absenteeism and labor turnover. 

Too often, far more stress is given in some quarters 
to the possible effects on labor mobility of health, wel- 
fare, and pension plans achieved through collective 
bargaining, although there is no evidence that such 
plans are significant in adversely affecting labor mo- 
bility, while too little attention is paid to substandard 
wages, undesirable employment and community condi- 
tions, and inadequate labor and social legislation. 

In order to further increase the supply of poten- 
tial workers, the CIO representatives have also urged 
expansion of vocational training programs and reha- 
bilitation services for the handicapped. Although some 
growth has taken place in both of these important 
fields, there is still no real development of national 
goals with concrete steps for their accomplishment. 


Low-Paid Farm Workers 


Agricultural jobs have been among the least attrac- 
tive because of strenuous working conditions, poor pay, 
and short-term employment. The report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Migratory Labor has forcefully 
pointed to specific improvements that must be made in 
order to stabilize employment, improve conditions, 
and attract domestic workers, 

Severe criticism was made by the Commission of 
conditions that had led to the great influx of illegal 
entrants from Mexico and to the importation of con- 
tract workers from that country and the Caribbean 
without adequate safeguards both of their own welfare 
and of American conditions. CIO efforts have helped 
improve legislation touching on the problem, but much 
remains to be done. 

At Congressional hearings last winter on amend- 
ments to the Selective Service Act, CIO supported 
extension of the Act for two years with certain amend- 
ments, but specifically opposed a decision at this time 
to institute universal military training after the end 
of that period. Notable success was achieved in our 
opposition to the voluntary choice of segregated units, 
a provision which would have reversed progress al- 
ready made in removing racial discrimination in the 
armed services. 

Other CIO proposals dealt with strengthening re- 
employment rights, including full participation in the 
accumulation of pensions while in the military serv- 
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ices; civilian control over the calling-up of reserves; 
federal assumption of the costs of medical care for 
the dependents of servicemen; and federal scholar- 
ships for persons who qualified for deferment in order 
to go to college. 


VICE PRESIDENTS AND 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The tremendous problems arising during the last 
year confronted your Administrative Officers, the Vice 
Presidents, and the Executive Board with making 
many grave decisions. Most of these problems arose 
out of the defense emergency caused by armed Com- 
munist aggression in Korea and openly implied mili- 
tary aggressions in other areas of the world. 

Threats to our continental territory and the safety 
of our people are definite elements in this aggression. 
For that reason it was necessary for the Vice Presi- 
dents and Executive Board members to assemble fre- 
quently to deal with the issues. 

It was not surprising that the anti-union views of 
many employers and many legislators should emerge 
to limit labor participation in the defense program 
except to a most subordinate place. Full details of 
this problem are discussed in other parts of this report. 

In addition to these special burdens, the Vice Presi- 
dents and Executive Board members took action to 
advance and implement the excellent programs 
adopted at the Chicago convention for the benefit of 
all the American people. 

The Vice Presidents met eight times during the year. 
The Executive Board assembled on six occasions. 
Two of the Board sessions were enlarged into general 
conferences of top leaders from the various Interna- 
tional Unions and State Councils. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Certified Public Accountants, appointed by your 
President, have made audits of the books of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, covering the two 
six-month periods since the Chicago convention in 
1950. Reports of these audits, presenting a clear pic- 
ture of the finances of the organization, have been 
made to the Executive Board and have been officially 
approved. The financial report will be published in 
the CIO News at the end of the year. 
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At the Executive Board Meeting immediately pre- 
ceding this Convention, Secretary-Treasurer James B. 
Carey submitted a detailed report covering the finan- 
cial operations of the organization. 

The CIO Organizing Committee has been enabled to 
continue in high gear the very vital Southern Organiz- 
ing Campaign through the allocation for that purpose 
of the 2 cents per month per capita. 


WORK OF STAFF AND COMMITTEES 


Throughout the past year, your President has con- 
tinued to receive the wholehearted cooperation of his 
associated officers and staff members. Both at the 
national headquarters and throughout the field, the 
work of our officials and staff people has contributed 
very largely to the splendid service which it has been 
possible for us to perform for the members of our CIO 
unions. Your President is deeply gratified by their 
exceedingly loyal devotion to duty, their laudable sense 
of cooperation, and their many. fine accomplishments. 

Through this Report, I would like to express my 
thanks to all of these people, through the heads of our 
headquarters departments and their staffs: 

The Organization and Industrial Union Councils De- 
partments, headed by Allan S. Haywood. 

The Legal Department, headed by Arthur J. Gold- 
berg. 

The Legislative Department, headed by Nathan 
Cowan. 

The Research and Education Department, headed 
by Stanley Ruttenberg. 

The International Affairs Department, headed by 
Michael Ross. 

The Publicity Department, headed by Henry C. 
Fleisher. 

The Accounting Department, headed by: Leo F. 
Tearney. 

In addition, I wish to express my very great appre- 
ciation of the work of the standing CIO committees— 
their members, directors and staffs: 

The Political Action Committee, of which Jack Kroll 
is director. 

The Committee to Abolish Discrimination, headed 
by Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey, of which 
Harry Read is director. 

The Committee on Housing, headed by Vice-Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther and directed by Leo Goodman. 

The International Committee and the Latin-Ameri- 
can Affairs Committee, both headed by President 
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Jacob Potofsky of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
and of which Michael Ross and Dr. Ernst Schwarz are 
secretaries, respectively. 

The Social Security Committee and the Committee 
on Economic Policy, both of which are headed by Vice- 
President Emil Rieve. 

The Health, Safety and Welfare Committee, headed 
by Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey, of which 
Harry Read is director. 

The Community Services Committee, of which Irving 
Abramson is chairman and Leo Perlis is director. 

The Regional Development and Conservation Com- 
mittee, of which Allan S. Haywood is chairman and 
Anthony W. Smith is secretary. 

The CIO Organizing Committee in the south, of 
which John Riffe is director. 

I would also like to express my thanks to the mem- 
bers of various special committees which have served 
our organization on a wide variety of matters during 
the past year. 

The reports submitted by the various departments 
and standing committees to your President are printed 
on the following pages. 

Respectfully submitted, 


President. 
October 20, 1951. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT 


1951 has been another year of organizational prog- 
ress for the Congress of Industrial Organizations. As 
a result, membership figures are increasing in prac- 
tically every established union in the CIO, and its af- 
filiated unions are stronger than at any time in the 
past. 

In the course of 1951, the CIO issued a charter to 
the National Association of Broadcast Engineers and 
Technicians. This young union, previously unaffiliated, 
has contracts with a number of radio stations and net- 
works throughout the country. 

Since its affiliation to the CIO, NABET has speeded 
up its organizational advance. We have been de- 
lighted to extend the full support of the CIO to this 
new union and to offer our help in its campaigns for 
new membership and recognition. 

During 1951, the CIO established the United De- 
partment Store Workers of America. This new or- 
ganizing committee—which has R, J. Thomas, as chair- 
man; David J. McDonald as secretary-treasurer; Sam 
Kovenetsky as vice chairman and director of organiza- 
tion, and Alvin E. Heaps as vice chairman—has been 
active in New York and a number of other areas. The 
large local at R. H. Macy’s department store in New 
York was a charter affiliate of the new committee, and 
it has attracted large numbers of employees of other 
department stores. 

Another organizing committee chartered during the 
year was the United Railroad Workers of America. It 
was generally agreed that this group, which had been 
a division of the Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America, could best serve the 
interests of the railroad workers as a separate affiliate 
of the CIO. Accordingly, with the agreement of all 
affected parties, the United Railroad Workers of 
America was set up, and John Green, who had retired 
as president of the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, was named chair- 
man. Eugene Attreed was named vice chairman and 
Paul Monahan, secretary-treasurer. 


Major Election Victories 


Some of the CIO’s most impressive victories of the 
year were recorded in the agricultural areas of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. In three separate elections, in- 
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volving close to 8,000 workers, the United Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Workers, Local Industrial Union 78, 
won bargaining rights for foodpacking workers in the 
Salinas-Watsonville area of California; Imperial Val- 
ley of California; and the Yuma and Phoenix areas of 
Arizona. The effect of these victories was to bring 
general democratic unionism to a large group of work- 
ers who had for a long time been in rebellion against 
the Communist-dominated policies and machinery of 
the discredited Food, Tobacco, Agricultural & Allied 
Workers of America. 

Another major victory against Communist-dom- 
inated unionism was scored by the Insurance and 
Allied Workers Organizing Committee-CIO in a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election at the John 
Hancock Insurance Company. This election, covering 
insurance agents in a large number of states, resulted 
in a smashing defeat of the former United Office and 
Professional Workers of America. The election, which 
was followed by an IAWOC contract bringing very 
substantial improvements for the workers, will be fol- 
lowed up by the organizing committee at other insur- 
ance companies, 

In Puerto Rico, the CIO has worked consistently to 
help the welfare and interests of the members of the 
CGT-CIO in their effort to win badly needed improve- 
ments in living standards. The political reverbera- 
tions of the attempted Nationalist coup, which in- 
cluded a dastardly effort to assassinate President 
Truman, were, of course, felt in the unions of Puerto 
Rico. The Puerto Rican workers, however, have firmly 
repudiated the Nationalist efforts to seize control. 
With changes in the leadership of the CGT-CIO and 
a firm adherence to democratic policy, the CIO af- 
liates in Puerto Rico have won many elections and 
showed great promise of continuing victories. 


Regional Directors Active 


Throughout the year, our various regional directors 
have given loyal and outstanding service to the CIO. 
It is impossible to list here their individual contribu- 
tions but they are all worthy of praise for their con- 
tribution to the militant functioning of our organiza- 
tion. Many of our regional offices are used as head- 
quarters for affiliated unions or for local or district 
groups in cases of emergency. Our directors have rep- 
resented the CIO at conferences and meetings of gov- 
ernment and community groups and have done much 
to win recognition of CIO’s constructive program from 
other groups in each community. 
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In special emergency situations, directors have 
worked “far beyond the call of duty” in the interests 
of CIO. 

In this connection, one must mention the work of 
James J. Leary, CIO Regional Director in Kansas 
City, Missouri, in connection with the great relief and 
rehabilitation problems arising out of the Missouri 
Valley flood; the splendid activities of Michael Mann, 
CIO Regional Director in Chicago, Illinois, in connec- 
tion with the distasteful and dangerous display of 
racial discrimination in the Cicero, Illinois, riots; and 
the work of Chester Dusten, CIO Regional Director in 
Portland, Oregon, in fighting the efforts of Com- 
munist-dominated union groups to enjoin the legitimate 
and legal activities of the CIO Cannery Workers. 
Throughout the country, day in and day out, our Re- 
gional Directors are performing worthwhile services 
such as these for the CIO, and the Organization De- 
partment is proud of their activities and accomplish- 
ments. To these men and their staffs, we express our 
appreciation and thanks. 


Election Victories 


During the fiscal year July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, 
CIO participated in 2,276 elections. Of these CIO won 
at least a majority in 1,361, and lost 862. In 53 elec- 
tions the results were indeterminate. In the same 
period, CIO participated in 2,008 union authorization 
elections, winning 1,966. 

The Organization Department now has 40 regional 
directors, 6 sub-regional directors, 3 assistant regional 
directors, 63 field representatives and 5 national repre- 
sentatives directly assigned to the work of the CIO. 
There are also full-time representatives in Puerto Rico 
and Hawaii. In addition 56 field representatives are 
paid by the CIO and assigned to various affiliated 
unions. Eight officers of affiliated organizations are 
paid wholly or in part by the CIO. 

We now have 31 international and national unions 
and 4 organizing committees affiliated with the CIO. 

There are 214 local industrial unions affiliated with 
the CIO. In this period 23 new local industrial unions 
were chartered by CIO. Thirteen local industrial 
unions were transferred from direct CIO affiliation 
to affiliation with the various international unions or 
organizing committees. Twenty local industrial union 
charters were canceled. 

There are 279 Industrial Union Councils affiliated 
with the CIO. During this period 16 new Councils 
were chartered by CIO. One Council withdrew and 
10 charters were revoked. 
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Unions Report Gains 


AUTO WORKERS: The United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of America has 
continued its rapid growth. For the month of July 
the UAW-CIO had a membership of 1,229,708. The 
average membership for the first seven months of 1951 
was 1,200,557. 

The UAW-CIO was greatly strengthened when the 
delegates to its Thirteenth Constitutional Convention 
this year voted to adjust dues to $2.50 per month, 
thus giving the Union the tools to complete organiza- 
tion of its jurisdiction and assist generally in the or- 
ganization of the unorganized. It is expected that the 
dues adjustment will also provide a strike fund ex- 
pected to reach $15,000,000 in five years. 

Another notable milestone in the progress of the 
UAW-CIO was the dedication of Solidarity House, new 
UAW headquarters building in Detroit. Departments 
of the Union, previously scattered around Detroit in 
high-cost rented quarters, have now been brought un- 
der the roof of this modern, functional building. 

The UAW-CIO has nearly completed the ‘mopping 
up” stage in pension and insurance programs which 
now cover more than one million workers. 

Cost-of-living “escalator” and annual improvement 
wage clauses now give wage protection to more than 
a million UAW members. The UAW led a successful 
fight to protect its wage agreements from a proposed 
wage freeze, and millions of other workers benefited. 

The total increase to UAW-CIO members covered by 
the escalator and improvement factor clauses since the 
first such contract was signed with General Motors in 
1948, now totals approximately 37 cents an hour. The 
value of pensions and other “fringe” benefits, esti- 
mated at 15 cents, brings the total economic gains to 
UAW members to approximately 52 cents an hour. 


BARBERS: Since the last CIO Convention, the Bar- 
bers and Beauty Culturists Union of America has char- 
tered six additional local unions, one of which is a local 
of beauty culturists. 

At the present time, this union has 45 local unions 
in the states of Alabama, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania and Washington. 

BREWERY: The International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers have had a gain in membership for the past 
year totaling 4,150 members. 

The Brewery Workers participated in 30 representa- 
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tion elections during this period, of which they won 23. 

This organization is making considerable strides in 
Canada and has made considerable gains in member- 
ship in that area. 

BROADCAST ENGINEERS: Our newest affiliate, 
the National Association of Broadcast Engineers and 
Technicians is concerned with solidifying its position 
within the radio and television broadcasting industry 
and the film production industry, 

They have expanded their coverage of employees at 
both the American Broadcasting Company and the 
National Broadcasting Company to a considerable de- 
gree, and have brought employees concerned spe- 
cifically with film work at these two companies under 
their jurisdiction. 

This organization is moving with considerable suc- 
cess in the independent film production companies 
through their affiliate, the Association of Documentary 
and Television Film Cameramen. 

NABET-CIO is presently engaged in an all-out or- 
ganizing drive at CBS. There are approximately one 
thousand employees at CBS which NABET is con- 
fident of bringing into the CIO family in a successful 
conclusion of this organizing drive. 

In upstate New York, NABET-CIO is continuing 
organizing the unorganized radio and television sta- 
tions and consolidating its position by the method of 
assuming the membership of the several local indus- 
trial union members in that area. 

The same can be said of the entire Middle West, ex- 
cept for the element of local industrial unions, none 
of which exists in this area. 

On the West Coast, and particularly in Hollywood, 
NABET is engaged in an active organizing campaign 
among the several large independent operators in the 
radio and television industry. 

In the very near future, our industry in the city of 
San Diego should be organized completely under the 
NABET-CIO banner. 


CLOTHING: Notable advances were made by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers along many fronts in 
the past year. 

Organization of the men’s clothing industry was 
virtually completed, with the small unorganized seg- 
ment of the industry being still further drastically re- 
duced. This was achieved by a combination of an in- 
tensive union label campaign and a determined organ- 
izing drive which brought into the union thousands of 
workers in the various branches of the men’s apparel 
industry. 

On the wage front, union members were helped in 
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their battle with the cost of living by wage increases 
which became effective in the fall of 1950. Hourly in- 
creases ranging from 10 to 13.9 cents were negotiated, 
accompanied in some cases by increased employer con- 
tributions to the social insurance program. 

Social insurance benefits, available to almost all 
union members, were increased. Workers in the cot- 
ton garment industry, the laundry industry and the 
cleaning and dyeing trade—already covered by life, 
health, disability and surgical benefits—became eligible 
for pensions from a pension fund maintained by em- 
ployer contributions. For most workers, the average 
monthly benefit will amount to $100 including pay- 
ments made under the social security program of the 
federal government. 

The Amalgamated has two million-dollar health 
centers, one in New York and one in Philadelphia, 
fully staffed with competent physicians and nurses 
and equipped with the most modern of facilities have 
been opened to service Amalgamated members. These 
centers provide comprehensive care of a diagnostic 
preventive and curative nature. Although recently 
opened, thousands of members have already either had 
or have made appointments to have medical care. 

Community affairs and political action continued to 
receive the active attention of the Amalgamated. On 
the international front, the Amalgamated continued 
its program of assistance to foreign countries. In 
addition to financial contributions which were made, 
Amalgamated officers made trips abroad to render 
assistance to the trade union movement in foreign 
countries and to aid in the rehabilitation of countries 
left devastated by the war. 

The Sidney Hillman Foundation, established in 1946 
with a million dollar fund, has continued its program 
of scholarship grants, awards and lectures in the realm 
of labor-management relations, civil liberties and other 
fields in which the late Sidney Hillman was active. 


COMMUNICATIONS: The Communications Work- 
ers of America, during the past year, changed its 
structure to conform with those of other CIO Inter- 
national Unions. Heretofore, this organization oper- 
ated on three policy making levels. Now it has only 
two, the International and the Locals. 

The per capita tax structure of the union was 
changed from 50 cents to $1.50. 

At present CWA represents only workers in the 
telephone industry. During the past year, because of 
technological developments, the number of potential 
members in the jurisdictional area previously men- 
tioned was reduced by approximately 32,000 people. 
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In spite of this fact, membership losses have been 
negligible. CW4A’s success in organizing new units 
lessened the impact of these changes. 

CWA was successful in defeating the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL, in a num- 
ber of elections. They defeated the IBEW in Southern 
California, in the five northwestern states served by 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Company and in the 
State of Illinois. 

The CWA has continued to carry forward its organ- 
izing work in the Canadian provinces. As the result 
of a recent election, it has been certified as the bar- 
gaining agent for the 500 employees of Northern Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., in the Province of Ontario. 

CWA won three elections among workers who are 
employed by telephone companies independent of the 
Bell System. 


DEPARTMENT STORES: Since our last convention, 
a charter was granted to the United Department Store 
Workers of America and they were set up as an organ- 
izing committee with R. J. Thomas as Chairman, David 
J. McDonald as Secretary-Treasurer, Sam Kovenetsky 
as Vice-Chairman and Director of Organization and 
Alvin E, Heaps as Vice-Chairman. 

A great achievement was accomplished by bringing 
into the CIO 8,000 workers of Macy’s Department 
Store in New York. 

We hope this will lead to a trend in bringing in more 
department store workers within the CIO. 


ELECTRICAL: As reported in the Officers’ Report 
to the Third Annual Convention, the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, now 
in existence 22 months, represents more than 350,000 
workers throughout the electrical, radio and machine 
industry of the United States and Canada. 

Since the last Convention of IUE in December of 
1950, it has won 56 representation elections and 29 
union shop elections. 

The 1950-51 economic gains of the IUE were among 
the largest recorded in any American industry. IUE’s 
contractual advances—in wages, pensions and other 
benefits—unmistakably set the pace throughout the 
industry it represents. : 

IUE placed heavy emphasis on winning package 
gains, as opposed to wage gains alone. This policy 
was prosecuted so successfully that not a single con- 
tract was signed that did not carry a package of 
improvements. 

More than 88% of workers under IUE contracts are 
covered by pension plans. Nearly 95% of the workers 
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have some form of insurance and health security 
protection. 

IUE negotiated the nation’s first major agreement 
with a one-way escalator, which required wage in- 
creases as living costs rose but prohibited pay cuts if 
the cost-of-living declined. 


FURNITURE: In the past year the United Furni- 
ture Workers of America has concentrated all its en- 
ergy toward negotiations of wage increases, health 
insurance gains and pension benefits, as well as organ- 
izing the unorganized in the furniture plants. 

During this period, UFWA won more than 50 
NLRB representation elections covering over 7,000 
workers. This was achieved despite a prevalent un- 
employment situation in this industry. 

Substantial advances in wage increases were made, 
the number of members covered by the UFW Insur- 
ance Fund increased and a number of locals were 
brought under a pension plan. This organization now 
has about 20,000 members covered by the Union’s ad- 
ministered UFW Insurance Fund. 


GAS, COKE: During the past year, the United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers of America has increased 
from 286 locals to 297 locals with an increase in mem- 
bership of 7,135 members. Some part of the increased 
membership was due to increased employment in pre- 
viously organized plants. 

Elections are pending in several plants which will 
add in excess of 3,000 members to this organization. 

The UGCCWA has stepped up its program on organ- 
ization and it is expected that the ensuing year will 
bring even better results. 


GLASS: The Federation of Glass, Ceramic & Silica 
Sand Workers of America has increased its member- 
ship by 2,000 new members the past year. 


GOVERNMENT: The CIO’s new start in the field 
of government employment has yielded rich returns 
both in improvements in wages and working conditions 
of the employees in the jurisdiction and in the addi- 
tion of new members to the family of CIO. 

The Government and Civic Employees Organizing 
Committee—CIO since its establishment March 1, 1950 
has enrolled in excess of 60,000 members, chartered 228 
local unions and established itself as a growing force 
in 29 states, Panama and the District of Columbia. 

The new union has confronted many imposing ob- 
stacles. Its very jurisdiction, reaching into every town 
and hamlet as well as the metropolitan centers, pre- 
sents a tremendous problem of servicing and organiz- 
ing government employees. 
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Its effectiveness in representing employees who, 
generally, have lagged far behind the employees of 
private industry has aroused some demagogic politi- 
cians to seek new laws curbing the right of govern- 
ment employees to organize and be represented by a 
union. 

INSURANCE: The year’s growth and gains of the 
Insurance and Allied Workers Organizing Committee 
are a milestone in the welfare and security of insur- 
ance employees and offer eloquent testimony concern- 
ing the skill of the organizational department’s field 
staff. 

During the year 1951, eight insurance companies 
were brought under contract with the Committee. 

These contracts resulted in decided economic gains 
for the membership and revolutionary extensions of 
welfare and security practices in the industry. Win- 
ning these contracts completely eliminated from the 
insurance field those few elements of the UOPWA 
that had retained some membership following its ex- 
pulsion from CIO. 

The collective bargaining elections which produced 
the certifications needed before these contracts could 
be entered into called for the mobilization and coordi- 
nation of CIO Representatives and Directors over wide 
areas. The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, third largest combination company in the 
nation, extended through 26 States and the District of 
Columbia and the employees involved were located in 
206 widely separated employment units. Other elec- 
tions, too, covered areas of several States. The organ- 
izing staff was able to meet the problems involved in 
these situations and to come out with overwhelming 
victories in each instance. 

The future perspective of the IAWOC-CIO calls for 
completing the organization of the 750,000 employees 
in the insurance field, continuing to further their eco- 
nomic and social welfare, consolidation of the Com- 
mittee into a stable, self-sustaining organization, and 
eventual transition into a national union. 


LITHOGRAPHERS: The Amalgamated Lithogra- 
phers of America has increased its membership by 
over 2,000 members during the past year. The great- 
est majority of these are skilled lithographers. 

During this period the Lithographers have contin- 
ued their drive for the shorter work week in the small 
cities and out-of-the-way places. 80% of the member- 
ship work the 36% hour work week, enjoy three and 
two weeks vacation with pay after one year and, on 
the average, get 6 to 10 paid holidays per year. 

In the last year this organization has been successful 
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in expanding its newly established Inter-Local Pen- 
sion Fund, which now covers close to 7,000 members. 
In addition to this plan, it has a plan covering 7,000 
New York members and a San Francisco plan which 
covers 1,500 members. A total of more than two- 
thirds of the membership is now covered by pension 
plans. 

At the present time approximately 22,000 members 
are covered by welfare plans throughout the country. 

During this period the Lithographers have been able 
to secure graduated wage increases from $4.00 to $7.00 
per week on contracts running for one year. 


MARINE ENGINEERS: During the past year the 
National Marine Engineers Beneficial Association has 
registered important gains and improvements for its 
national membership. 

New and greatly improved contracts were negoti- 
ated and signed with the steamship companies operat- 
ing dry cargo and passenger vessels on the Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific coasts. These contracts provided for 
the first time complete industry-wide parity with re- 
spect to wages, hours and conditions of employment. 
The improvements gained included the forty hour 
week, substantial wage increases, a hiring hall for 
licensed engineers below the first assistant and other 
important improvements in conditions of employment. 

The improved wage and hour provisions were ex- 
tended to the tanker and collier companies under the 
wage reopening provisions of those collective bargain- 
ing agreements, and wage improvements were won for 
MEBA members employed on floating equipment oper- 
ated by railroads. Important organizational gains 
have been registered by the MEBA in their Western 
and Southern Rivers District and new companies 
brought under contract. 

The organization has also been confronted with seri- 
ous problems in connection with the strike against the 
Isthmian Steamship Company, a subsidiary of U. S. 
Steel Corporation, and the strikebreaking raiding tac- 
tics of the Seafarers’ International Union, AFL, acting 
on behalf of their newly chartered affiliate, the B.M.E. 
When the National MEBA was forced to commence a 
strike against Isthmian to obtain acceptance by that 
company of the new standard agreement signed by all 
other contract companies, Isthmian with the active 
aid of the SIU embarked on an all-out program to 
break our strike. Strikebreakers were recruited with 
the active aid of the SIU and actions commenced in 
the courts of Texas and California for the purpose of 
obtaining injunctions. 

When these strikebreaking methods failed to break 
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our strike the company signed a backdoor strikebreak- 
ing agreement with the SIU. The “supervisory” status 
of licensed engineers under the Taft-Hartley Act made 
it impossible for the National MEBA to have any re- 
course to the Labor Board for the purpose of holding 
a representation election or the filing of unfair labor 
practices against the company. The full resources of 
the National MEBA have been mobilized to fight this 
raid on our long established jurisdiction and the all- 
out strike breaking tactics of the Isthmian Steamship 
Company. 


MARINE & SHIPBUILDING: Employment in the 
shipbuilding industry, in recent months, has increased 
in a most gratifying manner. IUMSWA field repre- 
sentatives have been engaged in reorganizing yards 
where employment has risen from skeleton forces to 
near capacity. 

A new pattern for the industry was established 
when a new contract was negotiated for the eight 
yards of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation increasing 
wages by 1842 to 30 cents per hour and setting a new 
minimum of $1.80 per hour for mechanics. 

An election was won at Consolidated Shipyard, City 
Island, N. Y., by more than 10 to 1. Organizing drives 
are being conducted in several other yards including 
the Charleston Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 

IUMSWA has been harassed by the AFL at every 
turn. In the midst of the Gulf Coast strike at Ala- 
bama Drydock in Mobile and Todd-Johnson in New 
Orleans, the AFL Metal Trades Council sent out invi- 
tations to our membership urging them to join the 
AFL. Attempts of the AFL to raid IUMSWA at the 
Todd Shipyards Corporation in Brooklyn and Hoboken 
were turned back by votes of more than two to one. 

IUMSWA looks toward the coming year confident 
that it will enjoy the greatest upsurge in membership 
since its founding. 


MARITIME: The leading accomplishment of the 
National Maritime Union of America during the past 
year was the securing of an agreement providing, for 
the first time, the 40-hour week for seamen at sea. 
On deep sea freight and passenger vessels, agreement 
was reached to set up a pool to guarantee the vaca- 
tions of men who work for more than one company 
in the course of a year. 

Significant wage gains were won in all areas, and 
progress was made in wiping out a long-standing 
cause of dissatisfaction, the existence of discrepancies 
between the contracts of the NMU and those of other 
sea-going unions. 

New ocean-going companies brought under agree- 
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ment included 15 freighter companies, 5 tanker com- 
panies and 1 collier company, with a total of 22 ves- 
sels. Three new rivers companies were unionized, 
with a total of 21 towboats. With the pick-up in ship- 
ping due to military and relief cargoes, the union now 
has more than 800 deep-sea vessels under agreement 
with an estimated 31,000 jobs. 

By an overwhelming majority in a national referen- 
dum, the union adopted amendments to its constitution 
barring from membership adherents of Nazi, Fascist, 
or Communist organizations. 


NEWSPAPER: The membership of the American 
Newspaper Guild surpassed all previous peaks for 
the past year as a result of 4,338 new initiations. Of 
this group, approximately 1,100 newspaper workers 
were brought into the Guild by 20 NLRB election 
victories and 8 voluntary recognitions. 

The over-all average wage increase negotiated is 
approximately $4.40, with a total annual payroll in- 
crease estimated at about $4,000,000 for close to 20,000 
newspaper and wire service employees. 

Three Pittsburgh newspapers closed down last fall 
as a result of a dispute with the mailers and drivers. 
All employees in the Guild’s jurisdiction, as well as 
the workers of the other AFL and independent unions, 
were thrown out of work and left to their own re- 
sources until the publishers should decide to start 
publishing again. 

As a result, almost all the unions involved joined 
with the Guild in the formation of the Newspaper 
Unions Publishing Co., a corporation which published 
an 8-10 page daily for the people of Pittsburgh for 34 
consecutive days. Harassed by lack of newsprint and 
the necessity of paying two and three times more per 
ton than most publishers pay, and the lack of decent 
mechanical facilities and exorbitant rates for their 
rental, the venture nonetheless resulted in an un- 
dreamed of financial success. 

Publication ceased as soon as the dispute between 
the mailers and drivers and the Pittsburgh publishers 
was resolved, and a back-to-work agreement with the 
other unions was negotiated. The Guild and some of 
the other unions involved, who do not have special 
methods prescribed by their constitutions for the han- 
dling of such questions, are arbitrating a demand for 
lost pay for the entire period of the lockout, seven 
weeks. 

The joint newspaper publishing venture resulted in 
a profit of $50,000 after all unions were reimbursed 
in full for their initial investment. The Newspaper 
Unions Publishing Co., now being reconstituted by 
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representative CIO and AFL international unions, 
has voted to spend this money for the promotion and 
development of a national labor daily newspaper. 

The International Executive Board of the Guild re- 
leased Executive Vice-President Sam B. Eubanks to 
devote his full time to the labor daily project. Offices 
already have been established in Washington, D. C., 
Pittsburgh, Columbus, Detroit and St. Louis to secure 
subscriptions. It is intended to start publication as 
soon as 30,000 subscriptions at $20 apiece are pledged. 

Guild locals are active in an increasing number of 
cities in the organization of Joint Councils of News- 
paper Unions. The initial successes of such coopera- 
tion with the other newspaper unions have set a pat- 
tern for most newspaper cities. 


OIL: During the past year, the Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union participated in 119 representation 
elections and won 85 of those elections. OWIU has 
enjoyed a net gain of better than 10% in membership. 
The organization has more members today than at 
any time in its history. 

OWIU has been successful in negotiating many gains 
for the workers in terms of wage increases and im- 
proved pension plans. 

OPTICAL: The United Optical & Instrument Work- 
ers of America has made forward strides in its efforts 
to see that the wages of its members keep pace with 
the cost of living. 

It has found the wage freeze imposed by the Wage 
Stabilization Board a very definite handicap in its 
organizing drive at the American Optical Company 
plant in Southbridge, Mass. 

The achievements of the international Union, while 
not spectacular, have been steady, and progress has 
been made all along the line. The international union 
has met all its obligations to national CIO and is 
justly proud of its record as regards CIO-PAC. All 
of its affiliated locals have very good records in this 
respect. 

The international has made good progress in its 
efforts to bring the office workers of the optical indus- 
try into its unions. 

Several insurance plans are on the verge of com- 
pletion and in most instances the employers pay the 
full costs of these plans. 

PACKING: The past year has been one of steady 
organizational progress for the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America. Forty-four new charters have 
been issued in the United States and Canada. In the 
states alone, UPWA has won 35 elections. 

The average membership of this union is now 6,000 
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greater than the previous year. Recently, however, 
UPWA sustained a heavy organizational loss due to 
the disastrous flood which struck the Kansas City and 
Topeka area. Two of the union’s major units have 
been closed and abandoned because of flood damage. 

A most significant economic achievement of the year 
occurred in the winning of a flat 9-cent increase and 
substantial adjustments for various classifications av- 
eraging another two cents within the mean section of 
the union. These increases were accomplished despite 
problems created by the Government’s wage stabili- 
zation program. 

PAPER: The United Paperworkers of America has 
made good organizational progress during the last 
year. Charters covering 35 additional plants, employ- 
ing over 5,000 paperworkers, have been issued. 

As a result of organizational campaigns during the 
past year, UPA-CIO has had an increase of almost 
10% in net membership. 

This progress was made during a period when con- 
ditions were unusually adverse to organization; when 
the industry operated at the peak of its prosperity in 
all history and, because of manpower conditions and 
other considerations, treatment of unorganized em- 
ployees was not generally as harsh as in normal times. 


PLAYTHINGS: The Playthings, Jewelry & Novelty 
Workers International Union has undergone a chal- 
lenging year but nonetheless has made a small gain in 
total membership. : 

Materials shortages and an increasing inability of 
consumers to buy luxury items have combined to de- 
press the industries within the jurisdiction of this 
international. 

RADIO: As the maritime industry expanded during 
the past year as a result of the Korean hostilities and 
resulting defense preparations, the American Radio 
Association increased the number of companies under 
union contract, by organizing the radio officers on the 
bulk of the reactivated ships. The number of ARA 
contract companies increased from 128 to 179, and 
the proportion of the American flag vessels operated 
by ARA companies increased from about 65% to ap- 
proximately 74% during the past year. 

In the maritime stoppage of June 1951, the ARA 
fought successfully for the forty-hour week at sea, 
which places the seagoing radio officer on a par with 
shoreside radio workers for the first time in history, 
as well as an 8% wage increase to meet the rising 
cost of living. 

The most important victory won by ARA in the June 
stoppage was the ending of an inequity which kept 
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wages of American Radio Officers lagging far behind 
the rest of the ship officer group on American ships. 

ARA won $39 to $50 per month wage increases to 
eliminate these inequities. As a result, ARA mem- 
bers will be ship officers in economic standards as well 
as in name. 

ARA radio officers continue to man the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the private merchant ships that forms 
the vital supply line to our armed forces in Korea, as 
well as to our defense establishments all over the 
world and to our allies abroad. 

The ARA was successful in bringing about changes 
in the Federal Communications Commission’s rules 
governing ship service, along lines which protected 
safety at sea and enhanced the professional status of 
the entire radio officer group. 

RAILROAD: On January 10, 1951, the United Rail- 
road Workers of America was separated from the 
International Union of Marine Shipbuilding Workers 
of America and was established as a separate and dis- 
tinct CIO organization. An organizing committee 
charter was granted at that time. 

URRWA was immediately beset with raids. 

The AFL hit URRWA on the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad and then on the Union Depot at Columbus, 
Ohio. URRWA won both elections, beating the AFL 
raiders badly. 

Currently, an election is in process on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. The National Mediation Board handed 
down a precedent-shattering ruling which permitted 
the AFL to hit URRWA before the normal two-year 
election interim period expired. The Board ruled that 
because URRWA separated from Ship, its contract 
was not valid. The results of this election should be 
in before this Convention is concluded. 

In the offing are three more elections—one on the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and two small ones on the 
Santa Fe. 

URRWA has led the way on railroads to new de- 
mands, new services and new gains for all railroad 
workers. The 40-hour week, the escalator clause, and 
union security legislation are all a direct result of 
CIO pressure. 


RETAIL-WHOLESALE: Since the last CIO con- 
vention, the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union has shown steady growth despite a marked 
economic recession in the industries over which the 
RWDSU has jurisdiction. 

During the past twelve months, RWDSU has won 
more than 80 representation elections conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board and state labor 
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boards. Chief of these victories have been the Union 
News elections in Boston and New York, where a deci- 
sive blow was inflicted upon the red-controlled Dis- 
tributive, Processing and Office Employees Union; the 
Euclid Bakery elections in New York and Chicago, in 
which the AFL Bakery Workers were defeated; the 
five-and-dime victories in Kress, W. T. Grant and 
Woolworth in Birmingham which gave RWDSU a foot- 
hold in a retail sector heretofore forming a solid bas- 
tion against unionization. 

In Canada there has been a pronounced increase of 
members, especially in Saskatchewan and in Toronto. 
In addition, RWDSU has continued its efforts in the 
T. Eaton drive, where the CIO is sparking the drive to 
organize the T. Eaton Company stores—the largest 
department store in the continent. 

The RWDSU cooperated with the CIO in facilitat- 
ing the return of Macy Department Store workers to 
the CIO and in setting up a tripartite Department 
Store Organizing Committee for the purpose of organ- 
izing the hundreds of thousands of unorganized depart- 
ment store workers. 

At Leaf Brands, a bakery plant in Chicago which 
employs almost 1,000 people, the International Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union attempted to 
raid but their efforts were in vain—RWDSU won the 
NLRB representation election and a good contract 
followed. 

Future organizing prospects are very bright and 
every section of this International is definitely on the 
move. 


RUBBER: The United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers of America has increased its dues- 
paying membership for the fiscal year by an average 
of almost 17,000 per month. 

URCLPWA participated in 68 representation elec- 
tions and won 44 of these elections. Fifty-two union 
security elections were held and won. Thirty new 
charters were issued to newly organized local unions 
and in addition several other units were organized 
but were amalgamated with local unions already 
established. 

Two general wage increases, one amounting to 12 
cents per hour and the other amounting to 13 cents 
per hour have been negotiated with the major rubber 
companies and others without becoming involved in 
any major strike situations. 

URCLPWA has made definite progress in achieving 
either a modified union shop or a full union shop ar- 
rangement with the Big Four rubber companies, as 
well as with some 160 other companies represented by 
this union, 
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During the past year this organization achieved for 
the first time with any of the major rubber companies 
the partial elimination of intra-plant inequities among 
the plants of the same company. 

With one of the major rubber companies, URCLPWA 
achieved triple time pay for work performed on six 
designated holidays. 


SHOE: During the past year, the United Shoe 
Workers of America has won a number of NLRB elec- 
tions and union shop elections. 

About 90% of the membership has secured increases 
from the manufacturers in the past year that con- 
formed with the ruling of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

The USWA has put up a terrific battle with the 
Wage and Hour Division. Hundreds of manufacturers 
have appeared before the Wage and Hour requesting 
that learners certificates be issued to them for a 
learners rate so they can pay 65 cents an hour. 

USWA has been very successful in holding the issu- 
ance of these certificates down to a minimum. As a 
result, less than 1% of the membership is receiving 
less than 75 cents an hour. Many certificates were 
revoked that were issued to the manufacturers by 
securing information and asking the Wage and Hour 
Division to make an investigation. 

STEEL: The United Steelworkers of America has 
completed another year of successful activity on behalf 
of its membership now totaling more than 1% million 
workers in the industry. 

At the present time, the union has a total of 2,058 
collective bargaining agreements in effect with employ- 
ers throughout the United States. These contracts 
cover 1,596 individual companies. In addition, we hold 
a substantial number of collective bargaining agree- 
ments in the Dominion of Canada. 

Over 1,000,000 employees of the stee] industry are 
now covered by USA-CIO check-off provisions. Close 
to 975,000 steelworkers and their families are protected 
by social insurance programs and/or pension or retire- 
ment programs. 

In the year since the last CIO Convention, the United 
Steelworkers of America negotiated a substantial wage 
improvement, for its thousands of members throughout 
the industry. And a sizeable number of elder employ- 
ees of the industry have already been retired under 
the pension program won by the union in 1949, and 
scores of thousands of steelworkers’ families have 
benefited through the health and welfare provisions of 
the contract. 

These advances represent a long step from the con- 
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ditions prevailing in 1936 when the CIO, through the 
Steelworkers Organizing Committee, first started its 
historic organization campaign in the industry. 

The tremendous improvements in the standard of 
living and the security of our members during the past 
fifteen years is eloquent testimony: to the benefits of 
free, democratic, industrial unionism. 

The present contracts between the United Steel- 
workers of America-CIO and the employers in the 
steel industry are due to expire December 31. We are 
confident that in the collective bargaining negotiations 
which are due to commence in November 1951 the 
steelworkers will receive well-merited and substantial 
improvements in their present economic and working 
conditions. 

STONE: The United Stone and Allied Products 
Workers of America has issued charters to establish 
13 new local unions, four new groups have been added 
to established unions, and one new group affiliated 
directly with headquarters. 

USAPWA participated in 16 NLRB elections to de- 
termine the collective bargaining agency and won 14. 

In contract negotiations, wage increases have ranged 
up to 18 cents per hour. Gains also have been made 
in establishing union shops, insurance plans, and pen- 
sion plans. 

Four full-time field men have been added to the 
staff of USAPWA. 

TEXTILE: During the past year, the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America won 147 certification elections 
with 14,639 workers involved. 

In the United States 146 new agreements were nego- 
tiated by TWUA, involving 12,081 workers and in Can- 
ada 8 new agreements were negotiated involving 711 
workers. New agreement refers to first agreements 
negotiated by TWUA for recently organized plants. 

TRANSPORT: Since the last convention, the Trans- 
port Workers Union of America has made important 
gains in ground transportation all over the United 
States, and in international and domestic air trans- 
portation. 

For the 40,000 subway, bus and elevated workers 
who are employed by the City of New York, TWU 
succeeded in reaching a formula for the 40-hour week 
with 48 hours pay. This gives a straight hourly rate 
of $2.10 an hour to mechanics and motormen. It gives 
street car and bus operators the highest hourly rate 
for transit workers in the United States. 

As a result of these gains, TWU has organized 3,000 
new members in the subway systems of New York. 
In the airlines industry, TWU won an 8-year battle 
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for the union shop and now have within its fold more 
than 8,000 members in Pan American World Airways 
and American domestic airlines. . 

For the first time in 10 years, TWU successfully 
negotiated without the aid of mediation or arbitra- 
tion, two-year contracts with 8 bus companies in New 
York City, with the Philadelphia Transportation Com- 
pany, and with several bus and street-car companies 
from New York to San Francisco. 

TWU has renewed all its contracts for a period of 
two years, with escalator clauses. In all cases it suc- 
ceeded in raising the wage rates from 10 to 18 cents 
an hour, along with improved pensions and added 
vacations. 


TRANSPORT SERVICE: Since the last convention, 
the United Transport Service Employees has won 7 
certification elections. 

The principle organizing activity of UTSE during 
the past year concerned itself with the dining car em- 
Ployees of the New York Central Railroad. 

The UTSE is conducting an organizing campaign 
among the car men, coach cleaners, helpers and ap- 
prentices of the Cincinnati Union Terminal. A drive 
is also in progress among the Red Caps and station 
employees of the Kansas City, Shreveport and Gulf 
Terminal Company in Shreveport, Louisiana. 


UTILITY: The Utility Workers Union of America 
has continued to make appreciable organizational gains 
in the utility industry throughout the entire country 
during the past year. 

The present major organizing campaign of this or- 
ganization is being conducted among the employees of 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company in California. 
This effort involves some 15,000 workers. 


WOODWORKERS: The International Woodworkers 
of America report a gain in their average membership 
of 14,274, which is equal to an 18% growth. 

The largest gain in membership was in British Co- 
lumbia where the membership increased by 7,595 
members. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES: The Congress of Wom- 
en’s Auxiliaries of the CIO has reactivated and char- 
tered a considerable number of new groups this year. 

The Women’s Auxiliaries furnished material and 
help to form new auxiliaries in both the United States 
and Canada. They have also done splendid political 
action work and community group work along with 
their auxiliary activity. 
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SOUTHERN ORGANIZING DRIVE 


The CIO Organizing Committee, operating in the 
States of Virginia, North and South Carolina, Florida, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama and Texas, won 179 
elections in the past year covering a total of approxi- 
mately 80,000 employees. 

As of this time, there are 101 petitions pending be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Board, involving an 
estimated 42,000 employees. In addition, there are 
some 104 other mills or plants where organizational 
work is now in progress, covering approximately 126,- 
000 people. A large number of these projects are de- 
veloping to such a degree that petitions for elections 
will be filed shortly. 

It is with a great deal of pride that the CIO Organ- 
izing Committee witnesses day by day a greater ac- 
ceptance of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
within the important framework of the economic, 
social and religious life of the section of the country 
in which it operates. 

Part of the Committee’s program has been dedi- 
cated to this end. Extensive newspaper and radio 
public relations, as well as extreme emphasis on per- 
sonal contact have contributed greatly toward ena- 
bling us to advance a huge distance toward the reali- 
zation of that goal. 


Community Relations 


In the field of community relations, our representa- 
tives have made lasting contacts in every professional 
group, with distinct emphasis on church people. Our 
Department of Community Relations has large mailing 
lists of ministers and lay people in every city of any 
importance in the South. To the persons on this list 
go periodic mailings of literature concerning pro- 
nouncements of brotherhood and labor’s right to or- 
ganize as put forth by official church publications, 
These publications, prepared by our national office, 
have been received with considerable interest and 
respect. 

Our legal department has been extremely active, as 
ever, in its task of representing the Committee-in all 
legal matters. In addition to the regular duties of 
this department, it has taken upon itself to represent 
every international union which has requested its serv- 
ices in the presentation of injunction and other court 
proceedings. 

Southern Organizing Committee staff members, in 
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addition to their regular organizational duties, when- 
ever called upon by any international union in emer- 
gency situations, have assisted in the servicing of 
locals, and in some instances have participated in the 
negotiating of contracts. 


Greatest Effectiveness 


The CIO Organizing Committee, after years of 
building and planning toward that end, is now arriv- 
ing at the stage where, as a well integrated organiza- 
tion with each component part complementing the 
other, it is approaching its greatest effectiveness. 

This is fortunate, for today the South is under- 
going one of its greatest periods of industrialization. 
Not only are new industries pouring into the South, 
but the already-established industries are in the midst 
of a large-scale program of physical expansion which 
will, naturally, result in a greatly increased working 
force. In addition, many war industries are being 
located in this section of the country, and countless 
contracts are being let by the Government to South- 
ern manufacturers. . 

In recognition of these factors, the CIO Organizing 
Committee has formulated extensive plans to bring to 
the employees in these various industries the benefits 
of industrial trade unionism which has brought to 
other sections of our land that prosperity and happi- 
ness which has been lacking in the states below the 
Mason-Dixon Line. 

The CIO Organizing Committee intends to continue 
exerting its every effort until the workers of the 
Southland shall finally take their rightful place along- 
side organizer workers in other sections of the Nation. 


To this, the Committee is dedicated. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


The present national convention of the CIO closes 
the end of a full year of the work of the Department 
of Industrial Union Councils under the direction of 
Vice President Allan S. Haywood. An additional state 
industrial union council—that of the State of Florida— 
has been added during this period. A number of de- 
funct city or county councils have been disbanded, and 
several new city and county councils have been estab- 
lished. The total number of state councils is now 40, 
and the city and county councils number 239. 

Several conferences of our councils have been held 
during the fiscal year. One, which included all state 
and local central bodies, was convened immediately 
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after the 1950 convention. In March, another meeting 
was held at CIO headquarters. During the conference 
of State Labor Commissioners convened by the Sec- 
retary of Labor representatives of a number of State 
Councils met in Washington and conferred on matters 
related to state legislation which were under discus- 
sion by the Commissioners. 

State legislation continues to be of primary concern 
to our state councils. The great majority of our State 
Councils now have effective permanent state offices, 
well financed and well staffed, which have accumulated 
a great deal of experience in working with state leg- 
islators. 

They have acquired a large store of knowledge 
about programs of workmen’s compensation, unem- 
ployment compensation, health and safety legislation, 
wages and hours laws, race relation legislation, indus- 
trial relations laws, and the like, matters which are 
continuously in the forefront of their duties. Despite 
the generally unfavorable legislative situation, there 
has been solid success in fighting off undesirable leg- 
islation and in making gradual but steady gains in the 
major fields of our interest. 

Our Councils also have the duty to keep Represent- 
atives and Senators informed about the opinions of their 
constituents in matters of importance to organized 
labor. A continuing effort is made by the Department 
of Councils and other departments and committees of 
the National CIO office to provide our state and local 
councils with the fullest possible information about 
current national legislative problems. In turn the 
Councils are asked to maintain contact with their own 
Representatives and Senators and with important Con- 
gressional committees in cooperation with national 
union legislative representatives, 


Civil Defense Problems 


Civil defense has assumed an importance in the ac- 
tivities of our councils during the last year such as 
has not been known since the days of World War II. 
A discussion of the work of the CIO in civil defense is 
set forth elsewhere in this report; suffice it to say that 
our industrial union councils are the CIO agencies in 
the cities and states which must assume the primary 
responsibility for making our contribution to this work. 

Close cooperation has been maintained on these mat- 
ters with the National CIO Community Services Com- 
mittee, to which specific responsibility was assigned 
at the last convention. In order to facilitate this work 
two regional conferences of councils were called during 
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the year, one at Cleveland and another at Chicago, 
to which several defense officials were invited. 

Referred also to the Community Services Commit- 
tee, in collaboration with the Department of Councils, 
has been the problem of industrial dispersion for civil 
defense purposes. Many previous convention state- 
ments by the CIO have emphasized the desirability of 
dispersion from a civilian as well as a military point of 
view. 

The steady work of our councils in connection with 
labor education, public education, public: relations, pub- 
licity, and newspaper publication continues. In coop- 
eration with the proper departments and committees 
of the CIO, councils continuously distribute CIO edu- 
cational material, join in the management of summer 
schools, issue releases and bulletins on matters of pub- 
lic concern, and often operate, in conjunction with the 
CIO, or independently, newspaper ventures of their 
own. Many problems arise in connection with such 
ventures, and in harmony with National CIO rules 
governing councils, the department looks upon such 
undertakings with considerable disfavor unless ade- 
quate financing, sound policy, and competent adminis- 
tration are shown to be within the possibilities of the 
situation. 

The work of industrial union councils in the field of 
race relations is of considerable importance. This re- 
lates not only to the effort to obtain passage of state 
fair employment practices legislation, but to the abo- 
lition of discrimination in public conveyances, hotels, 
and in many other ways, within the purview of public 
action outside the field of legislation. 

Another problem to which our councils have contin- 
ued to devote themselves is that of decent shelter for all. 
One of the responsibilities of our city and county coun- 
cils has been to maintain relationships with the city or 
county housing authorities, and likewise redevelopment 
authorities and other agencies concerned with public 
housing, cooperative housing, urban redevelopment and 
the like. Activity of this kind will probably come to 
have increasing significance in future years as it 
comes to be recognized more and more fully that 
housing is one of the great unsolved problems of Amer- 
ican life. 

From the beginning there has been a close connec- 
tion between the program of our councils and the work 
of the CIO Committee on Regional Development and 
Conservation. The activities of this committee are 
reported elsewhere; it should be noted, however, that 
most of the members of the committee are officers of 
state industrial union councils, and several others are 
CIO Regional Directors; in other words, the commit- 
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tee was established on a regional basis, and as a con- 
sequence the councils, which are our regional central 
agencies, were naturally represented. It is important 
that every city and county council assume active re- 
sponsibility in the public planning work in the area, 
and likewise that our state organizations do so on a 
statewide basis. 

Regional planning activities often run beyond the 
boundaries of the state, necessitating action such as the 
establishment of the Potomac Valley Inter-Council 
Committee of the CIO, the former Missouri Valley 
Committee of the CIO, or indeed, the National CIO 
Committee on Regional Development and Conserva- 
tion. But the administration of the work of such 
regional communities tends to fall back in large degree 
in the hands of the CIO regional offices and the indus- 
trial union councils. A close integration of the work 
of the regional offices, the councils, and the commit- 
tees, is essential in development and conservation op- 
erations. 


Political Action Work 


Underlying all the efforts of labor in the many leg- 
islative and social fields referred to is political action. 
Very little progress can be expected either on the 
state or national legislative level until a marked im- 
provement has taken place in the quality of our law 
making bodies, 

No matter how effective the contact work may be 
in the Congress or state legislatures, it cannot hope to 
succeed unless there are enough legislators present 
who are disposed to see problems in the light of the 
welfare of the people as a whole, We are always 
brought back very sharply to the necessity of political 
action when we get into such question. The relation- 
ship between our councils and political action commit- 
tees bears testimony to the important contribution 
that our councils make in all our political work. 

Even more fundamental than political action is our 
organizing activity. Many of our councils, in addition 
to their own primary duties in legislation and politics, 
find time to lend a helping hand in organizing at the 
request of the internationals and regional directors. 


Representation 


In years gone by one of the difficult structural 
problems in our councils was the form of representa- 
tion of particular international unions on council exec- 
utive boards. 
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It is perfectly clear that the general officers of a 
council must be nominated and elected by the entire 
delegate body and must be responsible only to the 
council, and not to the particular international from 
which they come. 

On the other hand, many executive boards are set up 
with specific representation of the various interna- 
tionals. In such cases both the international and the 
council have an interest in the selection of the board 
member. Sometimes, however, disputes have arisen 
and councils have nominated and elected as represent- 
atives of particular internationals on the board persons 
who were unsatisfactory to the international from 
which they came. 

Such an outcome has always proved productive of 
needless conflict; in order to meet the problem Vice- 
President Haywood recommended the adoption of Rule 
29 of the CIO Rules for Councils which was duly 
adopted by the CIO Executive Board. This rule pro- 
vides in substances that where Board members repre- 
sent particular affiliates, the affiliates must caucus and 
nominate their candidate, the convention having power 
to approve or disapprove; if no agreement is reached, 
nominations may be made to the incoming board, 
which again has power to approve or disapprove. 

Experience with the rule thus far indicates that it 
will solve the problem for which it was designed. 

Affiliation of locals to our councils, and the full pay- 
ment of per capita continues to be a serious problem. 

The best solution to this problem is continued vig- 
ilance on the part of state council officers; continued 
conscientious cooperation on the part of locals; and a 
sincere effort on the part of internationals to induce 
their locals to affiliate and pay their dues. 

The National CIO Constitution is very clear on this 
point. It says “It shall be the duty of National and 
International Unions and organizing committees to 
direct their Locals to affiliate with the proper Indus- 
trial Union Councils.” (Article III, Section 4). The 
Director of Councils has had many occasions during 
the year to write to officers of internationals, asking 
for cooperation in line with this section, and have ob- 
tained such cooperation. All CIO organizations should 
give their fullest assistance in this matter. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


During the past year the Legal Department has, as 
usual, been fully occupied. The government’s wage 
stabilization program has given rise to a substantial 
volume of additional work. The Legal Department 
has actively participated in the various problems pre- 
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sented to the CIO and its affiliated unions by that 
program. 

The Legal Department has assisted in the various 
presentations which have been made on behalf of the 
CIO to the Wage Stabilization Board or to the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Administrator with respect to the 
different phases of the wage stabilization program. 
The Department has assisted some of the affiliated 
unions in the presentation of particular cases to the 
Wage Stabilization Board. The Department likewise 
successfully presented to the Economic Stabilization 
Administrator and to the Wage Stabilization Board 
an application for exemption of Puerto Rico from wage 
stabilization. Such an exemption was granted by the 
Wage Stabilization Board (General Wage Regulation 
No. 16) in recognition of the low wage levels prevailing 
in Puerto Rico. 

In addition the Legal Department has prepared 
periodic bulletins on wage stabilization developments, 
which have been widely circulated. 

Pursuant to the CIO’s policy of supporting minority 
groups in their efforts to protect their constitutional 
rights, the Legal Department in prior years appeared 
as amicus curiae in numerous Supreme Court cases 
involving civil rights or liberties. During the past year 
this activity of the Department has been curtailed by 
the Supreme Court’s new practice of permitting briefs 
amicus to be filed only if all the parties to the case 
consent. 

However, the Department, along with other inter- 
ested groups, has recently instituted a suit in the fed- 
eral district court in Arizona to enjoin racial segre- 
gation in the public schools of that state. Also par- 
ticipating in the building of this suit are the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
The Council for Civic Unity, various Jewish groups 
such as the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
and Mexican groups. It is hoped that this suit will 
eventually reach the United States Supreme Court and 
will be the vehicle for establishing that racial segre- 
gation is per se unconstitutional. 


I. TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


More than four years ago the 80th Congress, with 
its Republican majority, enacted the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The CIO said then, as it says now, that this law 
was designed by reactionary employers and legislators 
to hinder free collective bargaining and to retard the 
growth of free trade unions, 

The evil effects of Taft-Hartley have been placed 
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in the record in great detail before Congress and in 
the courts by the CIO and its affiliated unions, as well 
as by other groups. The record shows that organiza- 
tion of unorganized workers has been seriously ham- 
pered. National Labor Relations Board statistics 
indicate that far fewer elections have taken place 
under Taft-Hartley than under the Wagner Act, 

Moreover, unions have been losing more elections, 
and more votes have been cast against unions than 
before Taft-Hartley. These statistics give the lie to 
the claims of Taft-Hartley sponsors that it would aid 
organization of workers. With two-thirds of the 
American workers unorganized and badly in need of 
unionism, the backward steps in organization brought 
about by Taft-Hartley must be considered among its 
most vicious effects. 

Taft-Hartley proponents also claimed that the law 
would prevent strikes. However, in 1949, the number 
of workdays lost on account of strikes exceeded 
50 million, the second highest on record; and in 1950, 
38.8 million workdays were lost through strikes. In 
addition, NLRB statistics show that the number of 
reinstatements of workers fired for union activities has 
been sharply reduced. The amount of back pay 
awarded to those reinstated likewise has been sharply 
reduced. 


T-H Law’s Evil Effects 


The record of evil effects is clear and unmistakable. 
Even Senator Taft has admitted that the law contains 
many defects since he himself proposed no less than 
23 so-called liberalizing amendments in 1949. 

Nevertheless, supporters of Taft-Hartley insist on 
spreading the false propaganda that organized labor 
is unable to back up its case against the law and can 
attack it only in vague general terms. While laymen, 
and especially workers, are aware of the vicious effects 
of Taft-Hartley, many of them are unable to cite 
“chapter and verse” as to what is wrong with the stat- 
ute. This is quite understandable. The Wagner Act 
is a relatively simple document of 12 pages. Taft- 
Hartley is nearly three times as long. More important 
is the fact that Taft-Hartley was written by. lawyers 
in a deliberately technical and complicated manner, 
and it is full of double-talk. Thus in one part it talks 
of aiding self-organization and free collective bargain- 
ing, but many legal phrases are included in other parts 
which can be used to defeat these noble purposes. As 
a result, Taft-Hartley is confusing not only to laymen, 
but to many lawyers as well. 

We believe it will be helpful, therefore, to review, 
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in brief outline, the major features of Taft-Hartley 
which make this law the most anti-labor federal stat- 
ute in history. Since the Taft-Hartley Act replaced 
the Wagner Act, it is important to know first what 
the Wagner Act of 1935 was intended to accomplish. 

In the days prior to the Wagner Act the employer 
completely dominated labor relations in a large num- 
ber of industries. Individual employees clearly were 
no match for rich and powerful corporations, and the 
employer was able to dictate miserably sub-standard 
terms of employment. Employees were forced to sign 
“yellow dog contracts” which bound them not to join 
unions. They either signed this contract or they did 
not work. Those who dared to engage in union activi- 
ties were fired immediately and were placed on a 
“blacklist” which barred them from employment with 
other employers. 

Nevertheless, unions which had the support of major- 
ities of employees in the plants managed to emerge. 
But many employers refused to bargain with them, and 
resorted to all sorts of despicable tactics to break 
unions: threats, intimidation and physical violence, the 
use of spies, scabs, and strikebreaking detective agen- 
cies. And, reactionary judges sitting on state and fed- 
eral courts issued injunctions to break strikes. 

Just as a federal anti-trust law was necessary to 
make it possible for small business to compete with 
the huge trusts and monopolies, so too, federal legisla- 
tion was essential to enable workers to organize unions 
which might compete with their powerful employers. 

In 1932, the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act 
was enacted. This law forbade federal courts from 
issuing injunctions against concerted activities of 
unions, except in rare cases. 


Purposes of Wagner Act 


In 1935 the Wagner Act was passed. Its simple pur- 
pose was to grant employees the right to organize and 
to bargain through a union representing a majority 
of employees. It also sought to protect these rights 
of employees against interference from employers. No 
attempt was made by the Wagner Act to set any of the 
terms of employment. On the contrary, this was left 
to free collective bargaining between the parties. The 
Wagner Act attempted to do no more than place work- 
ers on a relatively equal bargaining level with their 
employer. 

Industry bitterly resented the Wagner Act. The 
NAM and leading corporation attorneys advised em- 
ployers not to comply with it because they claimed it 
was unconstitutional. Not until 1937 when the Su- 
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preme Court upheld its constitutionality did most em- 
ployers begin grudgingly to comply with the Wagner 
Act. However, certain employers started then their 
campaign of vicious propaganda against this Act, so 
that one day they again might be the kingpins in labor 
relations. 

The Wagner Act was not perfect. Stubborn em- 
ployers were able to violate it repeatedly because its 
enforcement powers were weak and took too long. By 
and large, however, unions prospered and workers be- 
gan to achieve at least a partial balance with employ- 
ers at the bargaining table. Of course, a full balance 
was a long way. off because no more than one-third 
of all workers were organized during the years of the 
Wagner Act. 


Propaganda Victory 


In 1947, the long propaganda campaign of the NAM 
and reactionary employers reaped its rewards. They 
succeeded in deceiving part of the American public 
into believing that unions and labor leaders had too 
much power, and that employers and the individual 
worker needed protection against unions. 

Professors Harry A. Millis and Emily Clark Brown, 
eminent labor experts, described the propaganda cam- 
paign as follows: 

“.. . It used typical propaganda methods of ap- 
pealing slogans, half truths, misinterpretation and 
possibly known misrepresentation, as well as fail- 
ure to disclose real motives; and by these means 
it prepared the way for seriously weakening the 
protection of the right to organize against the 
many employers who were still antiunion, of the 
freedom of unions to function in the interest of 
their members—and of the freedom of employers 
and unions to work out their own problems by 
collective bargaining—as well as for restraints 
upon abuses of power by some irresponsible 
unions!” 

The propaganda campaign made major capital out 
of the wave of strikes after World War II over press- 
ing economic issues. Unions alone were blamed by the 
public press for these strikes, and little mention was 
made of obstinate, war-enriched employers who forced 
the strikes by denying the just demands of the unions. 

With a reactionary. Republican majority in control 
of the 80th Congress, big business had no trouble in 
pushing through the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947. It was 
heralded as necessary to restore a balance between 
labor, which was said to have grown too powerful, and 
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management. The falsity of this line is apparent, how- 
ever, since unions had not even achieved equal power 
with employers. What Taft-Hartley supporters really 
meant was that the law would restore the imbalance 
in favor of employers which existed before the Wagner 
Act and the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

We turn now to an examination of the major provi- 
sions of Taft-Hartley. 


Taft-Hartley Policy 


The anti-labor nature of the Taft-Hartley Act is 
clearly revealed by its underlying policy. We have 
already seen how individual bargaining between each 
employee and his employer is the same as the em- 
ployer fixing his own terms because of his greater 
economic strength. The Wagner Act attempted to 
equalize the strength of workers by protecting them 
in their right to unite and organize unions, and by 
encouraging free collective bargaining between unions 
and employers. 

However, it is the announced policy of the Taft- 
Hartley Act to encourage individual bargaining. Lip 
service is paid to the desirability of collective bargain- 
ing, but the greater emphasis is upon individual bar- 
gaining. 

Supporters of Taft-Hartley said this was necessary 
to preserve the rights of individuals in labor relations. 
If they were sincerely interested in the welfare of 
individual employees, however, Taft-Hartley support- 
ers would admit publicly, as they must admit privately, 
that the rights of individuals in the field of labor rela- 
tions can be adequately protected only through collec- 
tive action on their part. 

Another anti-union feature of Taft-Hartley policy 
is the powerful role which the government exercises 
in determining terms of employment. 

The Wagner Act was based on free collective bar- 
gaining whereby. unions and employers were to work 
out their own terms. Under Taft-Hartley, however, 
a great deal of freedom is removed from the parties 
and certain terms of employment have been decided 
in advance and dictated by Congress. 

For example, a union and an employer are forbidden 
to enter into a closed shop agreement under Taft- 
Hartley, even though it is desired by both of them 
and by all the employees. Under the Wagner Act, 
such a matter was left to the parties completely. It 
is interesting to note that the same people who so 
loudly protest government controls over business ac- 
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tivities, loudly support this Taft-Hartley form of gov- 
ernment control and intervention at the bargaining 


table. 


Strikes and Injunctions 


The right of employees to strike has been called one 
of our great freedoms. Without the right to strike, 
there can be no real collective bargaining, since a 
union is then powerless to enforce its demands against 
an employer. Without the right to strike, there can 
be no real union security. 

The right to strike was protected by the Wagner 
Act without any qualifications. However, the Taft- 
Hartley Act places serious restrictions on this most 
basic of all labor’s rights. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, if the President and 
the courts find that a strike threatens to create a 
national emergency, an injunction is issued for a 
“cooling off period” of 80 days. It is issued without 
any inquiry: by anyone as to whether the strike is the 
fault of the employer or the union. Even if a strike 
is caused by an unfair labor practice of the employer, 
it is the union which is restrained. There is no provi- 
sion for seizure of the plant by the federal govern- 
ment. 

The only study made is by a board of inquiry ap- 
pointed by the President to report on the facts in dis- 
pute. However, such a report is worthless because 
the Board has no power to make recommendations to 
the parties for fair and equitable terms of settlement. 

Supporters of Taft-Hartley assured us that this pro- 
cedure was essential to stop national emergency strikes 
and to maintain the public welfare. However, it was 
perfectly clear that the authorization to the govern- 
ment to use the hated injunction was an attempt to 
return to the days when employers refused to bargain 
with unions in good faith and relied upon the injunc- 
tion to break strikes and unions. 


Hindered Settlements 


Operation of the national emergency procedures has 
made it apparent that settlement of disputes in vital 
industries has been hindered and not aided. Cyrus 
Ching, director of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, reported in 1948 that the Taft-Hart- 
ley procedures have the effect of interfering with the 
collective bargaining of the parties, particularly in 
relationships in which it is traditional not to reach 
a settlement until the eleventh hour. 
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Employers know that they will lose nothing by re- 
fusing to reach a fair settlement since the government 
will intervene to prevent a strike for 80 days. Hence 
they stall and refuse to bargain in good faith in the 
hope of weakening and destroying the union. Instead 
of being a “cooling off” period, the national emergency 
procedures serve as a “warming up” period. Strikes 
are often inevitable, and have occurred, after the 80- 
day period because of the breakdown of free good faith 
bargaining caused by the injunction. 

These procedures furnish a perfect example of how 
Taft-Hartley works against direct and free collective 
bargaining, and relies instead on government com- 
pulsion. 

In addition to authorizing the injunction to curb 
national emergency strikes, the Act outlaws a number 
of types of strikes which the Act says are for unlawful 
purposes. Among those made illegal are sympathy 
or secondary: strikes. 

These are strikes which are called by union mem- 
bers in one company to support their fellow union 
members in another company which refuses to deal 
with the union or to meet union conditions. Clearly 
if union members in companies which have union 
standards cannot strike to have their employers bring 
pressure on companies with non-union standards, the 
union will be weakened and their own union standards 
will be in danger. That is precisely what Taft-Hartley 
seeks to do by outlawing such strikes. 

Also outlawed by Taft-Hartley are strikes to protest 
the use of non-union products or to protest against 
working on goods produced in a struck plant. Further- 
more, workers are prohibited from striking against 
having to work alongside of new employees who are 
not union members. This is because Taft-Hartley for- 
bids the closed shop, and unions may not strike to 
force an employer to hire only union members, 

These types of strikes were recognized as legitimate 
concerted activities under the Wagner Act. They are 
essential for the security of unions. By forbidding 
these activities Taft-Hartley places a major obstacle 
in the way of effective union action. 


Secondary Boycotts and Picketing 


Additional concerted activities which have long been 
recognized as necessary to free trade unionism and 
which were protected by the Wagner Act are second- 
ary boycotts and secondary picketing. However, these 
activities also are illegal under Taft-Hartley. 

Thus, if union members at one company refuse to 
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work on goods made in a non-union company which 
is on strike or which is being organized, it is an illegal 
secondary boycott. If a union which is organizing one 
company, pickets another company, to persuade the 
workers there not to work on goods of the non-union 
company, it is illegal secondary picketing. 

These activities have the same purposes as secondary 
strikes—to make the union secure and to maintain 
union standards. Here again, though, Taft-Hartley 
shows its true anti-union nature by outlawing these 
activities. 


Notice Requirements 


Even strikes for lawful purposes under Taft-Hartley 
are hedged in by many technica] notice requirements 
with severe penalties for violations by unions, but not 
for violations by employers. The Act prohibits a strike, 
where a collective bargaining agreement is in effect, 
unless an employer is given 60 days’ notice before the 
end of the agreement. This requirement is in addition 
to any notice required by the agreement. 

Because of the confusing and technical language of 
this provision, it is virtually impossible for a union to 
know whether it has complied with its requirements. 
Particularly is this so in cases of reopening clauses and 
extensions of contracts since there is no clear guide 
as to how they are affected by the notice provision. 
Moreover a slight slip, such as striking after 59 days 
instead of after 60 days, can be ruinous to a union and 
its members. 

The penalty: for a union’s failure to comply with all 
these technicalities is the loss by every worker who 
engages in the strike of his status as an employee un- 
der the Act. Each such worker may be fired by the 
employer, who can thus destroy the union at the same 
time. On the other hand, the only penalty upon an 
employer who terminates an agreement in violation of 
the notice requirements is a harmless cease and desist 
order telling him not to do it again. 


Economic Strikers Penalized 


One of the most outrageous provisions of Taft-Hart- 
ley is the one which prohibits economic strikers from 
voting in Labor Board elections if they have been re- 
placed by scabs. (Economic strikers are those who 
seek higher wages, reduced hours or similar economic 
advancements. ) 

Under the Wagner Act both strikers and scabs could 
vote. It would seem that employers and scabs would 
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not have the nerve to ask for more than that. But 
Taft-Hartley provides that only the scabs, and not the 
strikers, may vote. 

Sponsors of the Act took no chances. They made 
sure that if workers insist on exercising their basic 
economic freedom to strike, and they are replaced, 
their union would have no chance of winning any elec- 
tion in which only scabs may vote. The Act thus pro- 
vides for the destruction of the only avenue open to 
replaced strikers to get their jobs back—through their 
union. 

Needless to say, employees often are hesitant to 
strike in the face of such drastic penalties. Since the 
worker knows this, the employer is able to write his 
own ticket of sub-standard terms of employment and 
to discredit the union. The indirect curb on the right 
to strike is perhaps as effective in repressing unionism 
and genuine collective bargaining as the direct curbs 
mentioned above. 


Emphasis on Injunctions 


Taft-Hartley did not stop with outlawing the legiti- 
mate and necessary concerted activities which we have 
discussed. It did two things with respect to secondary 
strikes, boycotts, and picketing. 

First, it declared them to be unfair labor practices. 
Secondly, it directed that whenever an employer filed 
a charge that any person was engaging in a secondary 
strike, boycott, or picketing, the General Counsel of the 
Labor Board should, if he has reasonable cause to be- 
lieve the charge, secure an injunction from a federal 
district court pending the Board’s decision with respect 
to the matter. 

Thus Taft-Hartley. created a situation more detri- 
mental to labor, as regards secondary strikes and boy- 
cotts, than had existed even before the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act. For Taft-Hartley directs that the gov- 
ernment itself should secure an injunction in every 
secondary boycott case. 

The injunction may also be used by the General 
Counsel of the Board in any case in which he issues 
a complaint on account of unfair labor practices. Pre- 
sumably this power may be exercised against em- 
ployers as well as against unions which are charged 
with unfair labor practices. 

In practice, however, the Act has operated com- 
pletely against unions. Of the 48 injunctions obtained 
by the General Counsel of the Board through August 
1951, 47 have been against unions. All these injunc- 
tions were government injunctions obtained by govern- 
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ment agents as required by the Act. These cold sta- 
tistics sustain labor’s fears that Taft-Hartley would 
lead to the restoration of “government by injunction.” 


In many of the cases where the General Counsel of 
the Board obtained injunctions against unions, the 
Board later decided that there was no basis for the 
complaint to begin with, and that the General Counsel 
should not have obtained an injunction. At that point, 
several months or years after the injunction, the 
Board’s decision is of no value to the union. The 
strike, boycott, or picketing, which was later found 
to be legal, was enjoined when it counted, and the 
employer was enabled to win over the union. 


Union Security Prohibitions 


In order to preserve themselves against internal dis- 
sension and against attacks of employers who desire to 
undermine unions by. hiring anti-union workers, labor 
organizations need the types of security which are 
known as the closed shop and the union shop. 

Under a closed shop contract, an employer is re- 
quired to hire only union members, and all employees 
must remain members of the union in good standing 
to stay on the job. Under a union shop contract, an 
employer may hire non-union employees, but all em- 
ployees must join the union within a certain time after 
they are hired, and they. must remain members in 
good standing to keep their job. 

It is only fair, of course, that collective bargaining 
agreements between unions and companies should re- 
quire employees who benefit from the great gains made 
by unions to join and help support unions. There is 
no place for “free riders” among employees in organ- 
ized plants. 

The Taft-Hartley Act outlaws any sort of real union 
security. The closed shop is prohibited. Only a spe- 
cial sort of union shop is permitted. 

The closed shop was legal long before the Wagner 
Act was passed. Courts have held closed shops to 
be perfectly legal since almost the earliest days of the 
labor movement. The Wagner Act did not legalize 
the closed shop; it left the law as it found it. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, in contrast, prohibits the 
closed shop and the type of union shop used before 
Taft-Hartley. 

As long as there has been collective bargaining in 
America there have been closed and union shop con- 
tracts. Before the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act 
approximately ten million American workers enjoyed 
the benefits of union security contracts in the steel 
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industry, the clothing industry, fur, rubber, printing, 
maritime, electrical manufacturing, textile, and many 
other industries. The closed and union shops have 
contributed to industrial peace. 

A study by Father Jerome L. Toner, formerly. of 
Catholic University, draws the following conclusions 
with respect to the closed shop: 

“1. Labor relations are considerably smoother 
as a result of the closed shop. 

“2. Trade unions have demonstrated genuine 
responsibility under closed shop contracts, and 
have contributed substantially to the improvement 
of production. 

“3. The closed shop will probably be the rule 
rather than the exception within the next decade.” 


Weak ‘‘Security’’ 


The type of union security permitted by Taft-Hartley 
is practically worthless. 

Under it a union may seek the discharge of an em- 
ployee who has been expelled from the union only if 
he was expelled for non-payment of dues. If he was 
expelled from the union because he was trying to 
undermine the union, or break its contracts, or was 
an employer spy or a communist, the union may not, 
the Taft-Hartley Act provides, seek his discharge. And 
if a union does get such a person fired, the National 
Labor Relations Board will reinstate him and require 
the union to pay him back pay. 

Thus, under the Taft-Hartley Act, a union can never 
obtain security against internal conflict, or attacks 
of employers, or rival unions. It is always “open 
season” on unions. Stability is eliminated from the 
collective bargaining relationship. 

In addition, an employee may not, under a Taft- 
Hartley union shop, be required to join a union until 
30 days after he is hired. In many industries, such 
as longshoring and construction, jobs do not last 30 
days. In such a situation a Taft-Hartley union shop 
is completely: worthless. And how is a sailor to be 
brought into a union 30 days after his ship has left 
port? 


Hiring Halls Affected 


Although the union hiring hall has been successful 
in eliminating racketeering and the shape-up in parts 
of the longshoring and maritime industries, it is banned 
by Taft-Hartley. (Under this form of union security, 
the union apportions all jobs to its members on a 
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rotating basis. In this way all employees share avail- 
able employment equally.) 

The shape-up is the system by which men seeking 
work line up, say, at a pier where a ship is to be un- 
loaded. A foreman for a stevedoring company picks 
from among the applicants men to unload a particular 
ship. The unsuccessful applicants then move to the 
next pier, and so on. Kickbacks to the foreman are a 
regular and apparently inevitable accompaniment of 
this method of selecting a crew or work gang, and 
gangsterism is the regular companion of the kickback. 

From the standpoint of the worker this system 
means that he must kick back part of his meager wage 
to foremen and gangsters. It means that he never 
knows whether or when he will have work. The more 
he kicks back or the better he stands in with the rack- 
eteers controlling the shape-up, the more likely he is 
is to be hired. A union, of course, cannot exist under 
these conditions—unless it participates in the rack- 
eteering. 

The very limited form of union security permitted 
by Taft-Hartley is much less than that permitted in 
most states. It is more liberal, though, than laws in 
several states, some of which prohibit all forms of 
union security. 

The basic unfairness and anti-union character of 
Taft-Hartley is demonstrated by its treatment of state 
laws. In those states which have more liberal labor 
statutes, state laws are over-ridden and union security 
contracts may not be more liberal] than is permitted 
by Taft-Hartley. But in the strict states, Taft-Hartley 
says that the state laws govern and even the limited 
Taft-Hartley form of union security is prohibited. 


“Free Speech” Provision 


Another anti-union weapon bestowed upon employ- 
ers by Taft-Hartley is the “free speech“ provision. 

Its supporters said that this was necessary to pro- 
tect constitutional rights of employers. However, this 
was only a pretext since the Supreme Court had as- 
sured employers of this right long before Taft-Hartley. 
The real reason for this provision was to bring back 
the captive audience. Under this technique, employees 
are assembled together in the plant on working time 
and are forced to listen to anti-union speeches by the 
employer. This unfair scheme of compulsory listening 
is abhorrent to American traditions of freedom and 
fairness. 

In speaking to his captive audience before an elec- 
tion, an employer is permitted to say anything he 
pleases against the union so long as his actual words 
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do not promise employees any. benefits or threaten 
penalties for voting against the union. It does not 
matter that his supervisors may have issued such 
promises or threats before the speech, or that the em- 
ployer’s tone or expression are clearly coercive. 
Speeches in such a context were illegal under the 
Wagner Act, but they are perfectly legal under Taft- 
Hartley. 

Employers have used this provision to great advan- 
tage is suppressing budding unionism in their plants. 
Millions of dollars are being devoted to newly formed 
employer groups which prepare all sorts of vicious 
propaganda to be fed to captive audiences. 


Affidavits 


The Taft-Hartley law contains a provision requiring 
non-Communist affidavits from union officers. No such 
affidavit is required from company. officers, who may 
be communists or fascists. It was claimed that the 
affidavit would help eliminate communist leaders from 
the labor movement, but in the four years since Taft- 
Hartley, virtually every communist and fellow traveler 
in the labor movement has signed a non-communist 
affidavit. It is extremely dubious, in view of the poorly 
drafted language in the Act, that the government can 
do anything about this. 

This absurdity is to be contrasted with the effective 
action taken by the CIO which has purged from its 
ranks every trace of communist influence, by expelling 
eleven organizations whose leaders were under com- 
munist domination. This voluntary. action by the CIO 
is far more effective than the ill-considered and one- 
sided affidavit requirements of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Business Magazine’s Appraisal 


We have discussed but a few of the crippling, union- 
breaking provisions of Taft-Hartley. Enumeration 
of the anti-labor provisions of that statute might be 
continued almost indefinitely. The effect of these 
provisions in combination is, of course, much greater 
than the single effect of any one provision. These pro- 
visions working together, were carefully designed to 
enable an employer to break a union. 

Business Week, a conservative publication of indus- 
try, has admitted as much. In a repentant editorial, 
which appeared immediately after the 1948 election, 
this periodical said: 

“What was wrong was that the Taft-Hartley 

Act went too far. It crossed the narrow line sep- 
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arating a law which aims only to regulate from 
one which could destroy. 

“Given a few million unemployed in America, 
given an administration in Washington which was 
not pro-union—and the Taft-Hartley Act conceiv- 
ably could wreck the labor movement. 

“These are the provisions that could do it: (1) 
picketing can be restrained by injunction; (2) 
employers can petition for a collective bargaining 
election; (3) strikers can be held ineligible to vote 
while the strike replacements cast the only ballots; 
and (4) if the outcome of this is a ‘no-union’ vote, 
the government must certify and enforce it. 

“Any time there is a surplus labor poo] from 
which an employer can hire at least token strike 
replacements, these four provisions, linked to- 
gether, presumably can destroy a union.” 

When industry: admits that this is what the Taft- 
Hartley Act does, can labor be blamed for opposing it? 


People’s Will Was Flouted 


In 1949, Congress had a clear mandate from the 
people to repeal Taft-Hartley. 

The anti-labor forces in the Senate were aware of 
the distaste of the public for Taft-Hartley. Hence 
Senator Taft, in an attempt to save his vicious law, 
prepared a bill which would amend Taft-Hartley in 
many respects. However, only the uninformed could 
be fooled by such a maneuver. The Taft bill carefully 
preserved the worst features of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This is conclusively demonstrated in a searching 
analysis of the Taft Bill prepared by General Counsel 
Goldberg together with a number of other prominent 
labor attorneys in the country representing AFL, CIO 
and bona fide independent unions, who met when the 
Taft Bill was being debated. 

They said concerning the Taft bill: 

Analysis of the amendments to the Taft-Hart- 
ley Bill proposed by Senator Taft reveals that 
they are carefully designed to give the appearance 
but not the reality of concessions to the popular 
demand for Taft-Hartley repeal. 

Lip service only. is given to the mandate of the 
1948 election. At no point is the core of the Taft- 
Hartley Act touched. 

To test these statements, the reader need only 
recall those features of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
have received most prominent attention and then 
seek to see whether they would be repealed by the 
Taft amendments. He will find that the following 
basic provisions are to be left intact. 
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1. Government by injunction would be continued. 
The Norris-LaGuardia Act remains weakened by 
giving the Labor Board the discretionary right to 
apply for injunctions against certain strikes and 
boycotts. 

2. The use of injunctions in “national emergen- 
cies” even against clearly justified strikes over 
wages and other working conditions would be con- 
tinued. In an attempt to make this provision more 
palatable, a provision for token rather than real 
government seizure would be added. 

8. Boycotts would still be illegal, including many 
forms which have long been regarded as legitimate 
union activities. The one exception which would 
be added is of limited and infrequent application. 

4. Unions would still be subject to damage suits 
by employers or even outside parties for violation 
of the many provisions forbidding strikes and boy- 
cotts which have been traditionally regarded as 
legal. 

5. Unions would still be subject to damage suits 
for violation of collective bargaining contracts on 
the false theory that legal warfare can achieve 
peaceful industrial relations. 

6. The federal government would still punish 
picket line activity already more than adequately 
covered by state law. 

7. The ban on the closed shop contract would re- 
main as would most of the limitations on the union 
shop contract. State laws on the subject would 
still be subordinate to the federal law except where 
such state laws were more hostile than the federal 
law to union security. 

8. The Taft-Hartley ban on the check-off of 
union dues, proved in the past two years to be en- 
tirely unwarranted, would remain. 

9. Welfare funds would be subject to slightly 
modified restrictions which would be no less oner- 
ous and would inject the government further and 
unnecessarily into this field. 

10. Financial reports would still be required 
only of unions. 

11. The anti-Communist oath would not be ex- 
tended explicitly to fascist and totalitarian organi- 
zations and would be broadened to the point of 
being administratively unworkable. 


No Basic Correction 


Senator Taft’s desire to make a show of concession 
may be seen in the last of 23 “changes” which he 
asserted his amendments would make in the Taft-Hart- 
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ley Act. Every amendment, however insignificant, has 
been dragged in to make this list look impressive. 

In the main, these concessions are designed only to 
correct evils in the Taft-Hartley Act for which no 
defender can now be found. The list includes repeal 
of the requirement of elections authorizing unions to 
sign union shop contracts, a requirement which has 
served only to prove that employees favor such con- 
tracts overwhelmingly. It includes repeal of the pro- 
hibition of feather-bedding, that much talked of but 
non-existent evil. It eliminates the peculiarly unjus- 
tified exclusion of economic strikers from representa- 
tion elections. 

At the same time Senator Taft uses the demand for 
Taft-Hartley repeal as an opportunity for introducing 
new repressive features. These include a new approval 
of employer interference with elections under the guise 
of free speech, relaxing of procedural safeguards 
against injunctions without notice and further limita- 
tions on the check-off. 

The Taft-Hartley law cannot be salvaged by amend- 
ments proposed by its author. The time is past due for 
a return to a constructive labor relations policy based 
upon the principles of free collective bargaining. 


Sec. Tobin’s Views 


Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin, in a recent 
speech, had this to say about the Taft Amendments: 
“His proposed amendments are imperfect attempts 
to meet some of the act’s more easily recognized 
evils. But they don’t get at the real problems. 
They don’t get at the real trouble. They don’t get 
at the spirit of the act. And the spirit of the act 
is more important than any single provision in it. 
The spirit of the act is hostile to the growth of 
free labor unions and to the development of free 
collective bargaining. I doubt if all the amend- 

ments in the world could change it. 

“The spirit of the Wagner Act was to place the 
responsibility for labor-management relations on 
the shoulders of labor and management through 
the processes of collective bargaining. The spirit 
was to encourage labor and management to sit 
across the bargaining table and work out their own 
problems in their own way. The Government sat 
them down at the table, but it didn’t lean over 
their shoulders and tell them what to do. 

“The spirit of the Taft-Hartley Act is to put 
collective bargaining and labor-management rela- 
tions in a straitjacket. Yes, it’s true that the 
preamble talks about encouraging collective bar- 
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gaining and protecting the right to organize. But 
the act itself, the legislative intent behind the act, 
the clear motives of the men who pushed it 
through, have had the opposite effect. 

“Because of this act, the atmosphere of Ameri- 
can industrial life has been darkened by a new 
hostility to trade unionism. That hostility has 
hung over some of our factories and mills and 
shops like a dark cloud. It has encouraged some 
employers to resist organization and the obligation 
to bargain. It has influenced the decision of some 
judges and tribunals. It has led sheriffs to order 
union organizers from towns and exposed them to 
violence. 

“The record of resistance to unionism and collec- 
tive bargaining in some sections of the country is 
a tragedy and a national disgrace. It is the atmos- 
phere of Taft-Hartleyism that has brought this 
situation about. And we need a change.of atmos- 
phere. We’re not going to get it by altering a 
comma here or a sentence there. We need a new 
law. We need a law developed in a new spirit and 
passed by Congress in a new spirit. We need a 
fresh substitute for the Taft-Hartley Act. 

“The core of any successful labor law in the 
United States must be collective bargaining—free 
and responsible collective bargaining between free 
and responsible parties. And the aim of any. suc- 
cessful labor law in the United States must be to 
encourage and promote and strengthen that kind 
of bargaining.” 


II, LABOR LAW DEVELOPMENTS 


A. Supreme Court Decisions 


During the past year the Supreme Court handed 
down a number of decisions relating to labor matters. 
As was true during the preceding year, many of these 
decisions were unfavorable to labor. 

The decisions fall into four categories: first, those 
dealing with judicial] review of NLRB orders; second, 
those dealing with secondary boycotts; third, the CIO 
non-Communist affidavit case (dealt with separately 
in this report), and, fourth, the cases involving the 
constitutionality of state anti-strike laws. The in- 
creasing importance of the Taft-Hartley Act is shown 
by the fact that all of these cases involved questions 
arising under or related to the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Unfortunately, in every: one of the cate- 
gories listed above except the fourth, the Supreme 
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Court interpreted the Act in the most restrictive sense 
possible. 


1. Judicial Review of NLRB Orders 


The Wagner Act provided that when courts reviewed 
decisions of the NLRB, the findings of the Board should 
be conclusive “if supported by the evidence.” The 
Taft-Hartley Act changed the evidence standard to 
read: “if supported by substantial evidence, on the 
record considered as a whole.” 

Under the Wagner Act the courts had in fact con- 
sidered that they should look to the record “as a 
whole” and should confirm the Board’s findings only 
if supported by “substantial evidence.” So, it would 
seem that the new provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
made no change in the law. 

But it was clear that the authors of the Act in- 
tended to make some change. The legislative history 
of the Taft-Hartley Act gave abundant evidence of a 
desire to clip the wings of the Labor Board and subject 
it to much more stringent judicial review. The Board, 
they: felt, was too sympathetic to labor. The courts 
could be counted on to reverse the Board’s findings 
if they were granted greater powers of review. 

The standard set up by the Taft-Hartley Act, how- 
ever, was precisely the same as that which the Supreme 
Court had found in the original Wagner Act. And the 
question was thus raised in two cases decided by the 
Supreme Court as to whether any change had actually 
been made by the Taft-Hartley Act. (Universal 
Camera Corp. v. NLRB, 340 U. S. 474; NLRB v. 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co., 340 U. S. 498). 

The more interesting of these cases was the Pitts- 
burgh Steamship Co. case In that case the Labor 
Board had found that the employer had engaged in 
a deliberate course of anti-union conduct designed to 
interfere with the conduct of an organizing campaign 
conducted by the National Maritime Union. It ordered 
the Company to cease such practices and to reinstate 
one discharged employee. 

The Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit refused 
to enforce this order on the ground that the Board was 
prejudiced. The case went to the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1948. The Supreme Court reversed 
the Sixth Circuit, holding that the record disclosed 
“evidence substantial enough under the Wagner Act” 
to support the Board’s conclusion. It ordered the 
Sixth Circuit to consider the case again under the 
Taft-Hartley provisions. 

The Sixth Circuit again reviewed the Board’s action 
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and again refused to enforce the Board’s order. The 
case again went to the Supreme Court and the ques- 
tion was thus squarely posed as to whether the Taft- 
Hartley Act had increased the power of the courts 
to reverse the Board. 

The Supreme Court’s answer—given in the Pitts- 
burgh Steamship case and the Universal Camera case 
—was astounding, to say the least. The standard of 
review, said the Court in two opinions by Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter, seemed to be the same under both the 
Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act. But the 
authors of Taft-Hartley obviously intended stricter 
review. Therefore, said the Supreme Court, the 
Courts of Appeal should continue to apply the same 
standard but—and this is the rub—the Supreme Court 
will not look too carefully at the results. Thus an 
act intended to increase the power of the lower courts 
to review Board decisions was given the practical 
effect of limiting the Supreme Court’s review of the 
lower courts. 

Following this principle, the Supreme Court this 
time refused to reverse the Sixth Circuit in Pitts- 
burgh Steamship case. The Supreme Court had itself, 
on the previous appeal, found after consideration of 
the whole record that there was substantial evidence 
to support the Board’s finding. But it now refused to 
reverse the Sixth Circuit finding to the contrary, The 
judges who decided the case, it said, seemed to be un- 
biased men; their opinion looks as if they had read 
the record; therefore, under the new provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, we will not reverse it. 

The net effect of this decision, and the Universal 
Camera case, is to give “carte blanche” to the lower 
courts to do as they will with Labor Board decisions. 
Since the courts generally have far less understanding 
of the subtleties of labor-management relations than 
does the Labor Board, the result cannot fail to do 
damage to labor. 


2. The Secondary Boycott Cases 


Although the NLRB was unsuccessful in the Pitts- 
burgh Steamship case discussed above and in the 
Highland Park case to be discussed farther on in this 
report, it was successful in getting the Supreme Court 
to uphold its position in a series of cases dealing with 
secondary boycotts. In most of these cases, as dis- 
tinguished from the others, the Board was seeking 
to enforce the Taft-Hartley Act against labor unions 
rather than employers. 

There were four cases before the Supreme Court 
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involving alleged secondary boycotts. Three of them 
involved variations on the problem created by the 
existence in the building trades of several separate 
sub-contracting employers or suppliers, all working 
on one project. Labor Board v. Denver Building Coun- 
cil, 341 U. S. 675; Electrical Workers v. Labor Board, 
341 U. S. 694; Carpenters Union v. Labor Board, 341 
U.S. 707. In all three cases one of the sub-contractors 
on a project was non-union. The employees of the 
general contractor who supervised the entire project 
refused to work with the non-union men and picketed 
the project. In all three cases the Board held that 
this was a violation of Section 8(b)(4)(A) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which makes it unlawful to engage 
in concerted activity to force any employer to cases 
doing business with any other person. The union in- 
volved argued, and the Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia agreed, that the employees were 
striking their own employer because of the employ- 
ment of non-union men. They were not striking 
against the non-union subcontractor nor were they 
carrying the dispute from one project to another. 
They simply had a dispute with their own employer 
concerning conditions on the job on which they were 
employed. The Courts of Appeals for the Second and 
the Sixth Circuits rejected these arguments and upheld 
the Board. 

Three justices of the Supreme Court (Douglas, 
Reed and Jackson) agreed with the unions and the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. The 
other six, however, upheld the position of the Board. 
In an opinion by Mr. Justice Burton they said (in 
striking contrast to their actions in other cases) that 
the Board’s findings if supported by substantial evi- 
dence on the record as a whole were conclusive, and 
that the Board’s interpretation and application of 
the Act in doubtful situations should be entitled to 
great weight. Hence, they reversed the Court of 
Appeals for the District and held, with the Board, 
that one of the objects of the concerted action in all 
three cases was to induce the general contractor to 
cease doing business with the non-union subcon- 
tractor and that this was sufficient to establish a vio- 
lation of the Act. 

In the fourth secondary boycott case Labor Board v. 
Rice Milling Co., 341 U.S. 665) the Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals had gone even further than the Board in 
applying the provisions of Section 8(b)(4) against 
unions. 

The teamsters picketed a mill. A truck owned by 
a customer of the mill came up to the picket line but 
was turned back by the picketers. The mill owner 
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filed a charge with the NLRB complaining that this 
was a violation of Section 8(b)(4), which prohibits 
concerted activity to induce any employer not to do 
business with another or not to handle the products 
of another. The Board dismissed the complaint, The 
Fifth Circuit, exhibiting its usual attitude in labor 
cases, reversed the Board. The Court said that the 
picketers, by inducing the employee of the mill’s cus- 
tomer not to cross the picket line, violated the Act. 

This kind of application of the Taft-Hartley Act 
would, of course, make almost all picketing illegal. 
The purpose of any picket line is to induce people not 
to enter and do business. Fortunately, the Labor 
Board took the case to the Supreme Court and the 
Supreme Court upheld the Board’s position that this 
was primary and not secondary picketing. Under the 
Court’s decision, the line seems to be drawn between 
the case in which the pickets simply induce individuals 
who approach the picket line not to cross it and the 
case in which there is concerted action by the em- 
ployees of neutral employers not to cross the line. 
The Court’s opinion implies that in the latter case 
there might be a violation of the Act. 


3. State Anti-Strike Laws 


As in the last term, the only really encouraging 
aspect of the Supreme Court’s work involved the 
question of whether state labor laws were unconstitu- 
tional because they interfered with the operation of 
Federal law. As reported last year, the Court had 
held that a Michigan statute which prohibited a union 
from calling a strike until it was approved by a ma- 
jority in the bargaining unit was invalid because it 
was inconsistent with the provisions in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. (UAW-CIO v. O’Brien, 339 U. S, 454.) 

This year a similar question was presented with 
respect to the Wisconsin Public Utility Anti-Strike 
Law in two cases, Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers of 
America, CIO v. Wisconsin E.R.B. and Bus Employees 
v. Wisconsin Board, 340 U. S. 383. The cases were 
decided together in one opinion. A third case present- 
ing the same question, St. John v, Wisconsin Board, 
340 U. S. 411, was decided on other grounds. 

The Wisconsin statute provided for compulsory arbi- 
tration of labor disputes in public utilities and pro- 
hibited strikes. In the Gas, Coke & Chemical Work- 
ers case, a Wisconsin court enjoined the union from 
conducting a strike at the Milwaukee Gas Co. The 
union struck nevertheless and, when adjudged guilty 
of contempt, argued that the statute was unconstitu- 
tional. The Supreme Court of Wisconsin rejected the 
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union’s contention and the CIO took the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Supreme Court, by a 6 to 3 vote, sustained the 
position of the CIO and declared the Wisconsin statute 
unconstitutional. In so doing the Court reiterated and 
extended the philosophy of the UAW-CIO decision of 
the previous year. The Federal Act, the Court said, 
expressly safeguarded the right to strike for em- 
Ployees engaged in industries affecting commerce. 
Although it contained many restrictions and limita- 
tions on that right, those restrictions made it clear 
that the states could not impose other and different 
restrictions. ‘Congress occupied this field and closed 
it to state regulation,” the Court reiterated. 340 U. S. 
at 390. 

This reasoning led the Court to declare that since 
Congress had, in fact, regulated strikes which created 
national emergencies and since it had not regulated 
or prohibited local public utility strikes, such strikes 
came under the general guaranty of the right to strike 
and, hence, could not be banned by the states. 

In this case, as in last year’s UAW-CIO case, one 
of the significant background facts was that in the 
debates in Congress on the Taft-Hartley Act, provi- 
sions like the Michigan and Wisconsin Acts had been 
suggested but were rejected. This undoubtedly re- 
inforced the Court’s feeling that the states were not 
free to impose limitations on the right to strike over 
and above those imposed by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Another significant fact was that the Wisconsin stat- 
ute was not just an “emergency” statute. As we 
pointed out to the Court, it applied to disputes be- 
tween public utility employers and their employees 
which could not be said to be in the emergency cate- 
gory at all, ie, a strike of clerical workers of a 
utility. 

Both of these facts undoubtedly influenced the 
Court, but neither of them seems to be essential to 
the doctrine announced by the Court. By restating 
again the proposition that Congress occupied the field 
of regulating peaceful strikes for higher wages and 
closed it to state regulation, the Court seems to have 
firmly established this proposition as one which can 
be firmly relied on in future litigation. State action 
enjoining or prohibiting strikes either because public 
utilities are involved or because injury is caused to 
a different employer, or for that matter, for any other 
reason, would seem to subject to challenge on the 
ground that Congress has occupied the field. 

Furthermore, the myriad provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act covering matters other than strikes— 
for example, the provisions regulating the check-off— 
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would seem to provide bases from which it can suc- 
cessfully be contended by analogy to the Wisconsin 
public utility case that state regulation covering the 
same subject matter is void. Compare State of Utah 
v. Montgomery Ward, 28 LRRM 2283 (Utah Sup. Ct., 
June 19, 1951) in which a Utah check-off statute was 
declared unconstitutional as inconsistent with Federal 
law, with an earlier decision by the Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island, Chabot v. Prudential Insurance Co., 
26 LRRM 2501. 


4. Miscellaneous Decisions 


In the only other labor decision of the term, the 
Supreme Court ordered enforcement of a Labor Board 
order which required an employer to pay back pay to 
a discriminatorily discharged employee without de- 
ducting unemployment compensation which the em- 
ployee had received. It was reasonably clear from 
earlier decisions of the Court that the Board had the 
power to refuse to make such deductions. However, 
the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, in typical 
fashion, had ruled that the Board had to make the 
deduction. The Supreme Court unanimously reversed. 


B. NON-COMMUNIST AFFIDAVIT 
CASES 


Among the more important labor law developments 
of the past year were the decision of the Supreme 
Court holding that the officers of the CIO had to file 
non-communist affidavits in order for the CIO’s affil- 
iated unions to be in compliance, and the Labor Board 
decisions as to the effect to be given to this Supreme 
Court decision. A full account of the developments 
leading up to the Supreme Court decision, and of that 
decision and the Board’s decisions applying it, follows. 

The corrective legislation which the CIO is attempt- 
ing to secure in consequence of these decisions is 
dealt with in the report of the Legislative Depart- 
ment. 

1, Statutory background. Section 9(h) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act subjects a labor organization to certain 
enumerated disabilities unless there are on file with 
the National Labor Relations Board non-communist 
affidavits executed by the officers of the organization 
and by the officers “of any national or international 
labor organization” of which it is an “affiliate or con- 
stituent unit.” 

Among the disabilities to which non-compliance 
subjects a labor organization are that neither election 
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petitions nor unfair labor practice cases may be 
processed by the Board at the instance of a non- 
complying union. Among the kinds of elections which 
may not be conducted are both the ordinary repre- 
sentation elections dealt with in Section 9(c), and, 
until the recent amendment of the Act, the union 
shop authorization elections which were provided for 
in Section 9(e) (1). 

Section 9(e)(1), in turn, tied in with Section 
8(a) (3) (ii), which, until amended, provided that an 
employer and a union might not enter into a union 
shop agreement unless the Board had certified that 
in an election under Section 9(e)(1) the majority of 
the employees eligible to vote had voted to authorize 
the union to make such an agreement. Thus union 
shop agreements were made illegal in the absence of 
a Labor Board certification which could be obtained 
only by a union in compliance with Section 9(h). 

2. Board ruling that CIO officers need not file affi- 
davits. Immediately after the enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act the question arose whether, in order for 
a national or international union to be in compliance 
with Section 9(h), it was necessary for the officers 
of any federation to which it belonged, such as the 
AFL or CIO, to file the affidavits, or whether it was 
sufficient for the officers of the national or interna- 
tional to file. The Labor Board held that compliance 
by the officers of the national or international union 
was sufficient, and that it was not necessary for the 
officers of the CIO to comply in order for the national 
or international unions affiliated with the CIO to be 
in compliance. (Northern Virginia Broadcasters, 75 
NLRB 11, decided Oct. 7, 1947). 

Pending court tests of the constitutionality of Sec- 
tion 9(h), the CIO decided that its officers would not 
comply with Section 9(h), although many of them did 
in fact file the affidavits as officers of their own inter- 
national unions. Eventually the Supreme Court, by 
a divided vote (on some issues the vote was evenly 
divided) affirmed lower court decisions upholding the 
constitutionality of Section 9(h), American Com- 
munications Association v. Douds; United Steelworkers 
of America v. National Labor Relations Board, 339 
U. S. 382. These decisions were rendered in the 
spring of 1949. 

While the Labor Board took the position from the 
outset that it was not necessary for the officers of 
the CIO to comply in order for national or interna- 
tional unions affiliated with the CIO to be in compli- 
ance, it at the same time ruled that compliance by 
CIO officers was necessary in order for local indus- 
trial unions directly affiliated with the CIO to be in 
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compliance. That is because officers or staff of the 
CIO service these unions, participate in their contract 
negotiations, etc. Since the constitutionality of Sec- 
tion 9(h) had been upheld by the Supreme Court, or 
since, at least, there seemed to be no chance of getting 
it held unconstitutional, and in order to make it pos- 
sible for local industrial unions to be in compliance, 
the officers of the CIO filed the non-communist affida- 
vits shortly after the CIO convention in November, 
1949, 

8. Union security agreements signed in reliance on 
Board certifications. During the period of more than 
two years which intervened between the effective 
date of the Taft-Hartley Act and compliance with 
Section 9(h) by the CIO, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, in reliance upon its own ruling in the 
Northern Virginia Broadcasters case, conducted union 
security authorization elections on the petition of 
national or international unions affiliated with the 
CIO. During this period the Board issued some 4,650 
certifications to CIO affiliated unions attesting to their 
winning of union security authorization elections, 

While no statistics are available as to the number 
of union shop contracts which were entered into in 
reliance upon these certifications, the number un- 
questionably was very large. The United Automobile 
Workers has stated that it entered into 1,210 union 
shop agreements covering 800,000 workers on the basis 
of Board certifications issued prior to CIO compliance. 

In addition to these union shop authorization elec- 
tions, the Board during this period, pursuant to its 
Northern Virginia Broadcasters decision, conducted 
numerous representation proceedings upon the petition 
of international unions affiliated with the CIO, and 
permitted CIO affiliated unions to participate in rep- 
resentation elections conducted upon the petition of 
other unions. 

Undoubtedly thousands of certifications were issued 
to CIO unions in these representation proceedings. 
During this period between the enactment of “aft- 
Hartley and CIO compliance the Board also processed 
many—probably several hundred—unfair labor prac- 
tice cases initiated by charges filed by CIO affiliated 
unions. 

4, Board ruling overturned by Highland Park deci- 
sion. Last May the question ruled upon by the Labor 
Board in October 1947 in the Northern Virginia Broad- 
casters case finally reached the United States Supreme 
Court, in Labor Board v. Highland Park Co., 341 U. S. 
322. In that case the Supreme Court, by a divided 
vote, overruled the construction which the NLRB had 
been giving the Act for some 3% years, and held that 
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the international unions affiliated with the CIO were 
not in compliance with Section 9(h) until the officers 
of the CIO filed the affidavits. 

In the Highland Park case, the Textile Workers 
Union of America had filed a charge against the 
Highland Park Company. The Board found the com- 
pany guilty of committing unfair labor practices. On 
appeal to the Court of Appeals for the 4th Circuit, 
the company argued that the Board should never have 
taken the case because, at the time the complaint was 
issued, the CIO had not complied with Section 9(h). 
The Court of Appeals agreed with the company and 
the case went to the Supreme Court. 

The CIO asked the Supreme Court for permission 
to participate in the argument. The question which 
the Court had to decide was whether the CIO was 
a “national or international labor organization,” as 
those words were used in the Act. This was a ques- 
tion, we said, which the Supreme Court should not 
decide without at least giving the CIO a chance to be 
heard. The Court denied our motion and thus was 
in the position of deciding what the CIO was without 
permitting the CIO to be heard. 

Under these circumstances it is perhaps not alto- 
gether surprising that the Supreme Court majority 
eventually decided that the words “national or inter- 
national” were simply geographic terms and that 
therefore the CIO was a “national” labor union. Only 
Justices Frankfurter and Douglas, dissenting, seemed 
to understand that the words “national” and “interna- 
tional” are specialized terms commonly used in the 
labor field to refer to the autonomous national and 
international organizations of workers which, in fed- 
eration, constitute the CIO and the AFL. 

The fact that the Labor Board, which presumably 
has a greater understanding of the use of specialized 
terms in the labor field, had said that a federation 
such as the CIO was not included within the term 
“national labor organization” and the fact that Con- 
gress had subsequently indicated its agreement with 
this interpretation did not seem to make any difference 
to the majority of the Court. (Justice Black did not 
participate in the case.) 

5. Dismissal of unfair labor practice complaints. 
As stated, the Highland Park decision was handed 
down in an unfair labor practice case, and in arguing 
the case before the Supreme Court the Labor Board 
did not suggest to the Court that a decision adverse 
to its position would have repercussions in any other 
field. Rather the Board stated to the Court that a 
reversal of the Board’s position would simply require 
the Board to issue new complaints, now that the CIO 
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was in compliance, and to go through new proceedings 
upon the basis of the new complaints. 

Since the Highland Park decision, and pursuant to 
it, the Labor Board has dismissed the complaints in 
unfair labor practice cases which were pending before 
it and in which the complaints had been issued on the 
basis of charges filed by CIO affiliates in the period 
prior to CIO compliance. The Board has also secured 
the remand to it of the unfair labor cases falling in 
this category which were pending in the courts, and 
has similarly dismissed the complaints in these cases. 
A total of some forty unfair labor practice complaints 
have thus been dismissed by the Board. 

The dismissal of these complaints has been a source 
of considerable distress to the unions and individuals 
affected. Many of these cases had been pending for 
years, and in most of them no issue of CIO compliance 
had ever been raised by the employer. 

It seems highly inequitable that employees illegally 
discharged years ago for union activities should have 
proceedings looking to the redress of their rights dis- 
missed because of a legal technicality never raised 
in their case. It seems clear that the NLRB General 
Counsel has the legal authority to issue new complaints 
and proceed afresh, but thus far none of the dismissed 
complaints have been reissued. 

6. Doubt thrown on status of union security agree- 
ments. It soon appeared, moreover, that the effect 
of the Highland Park decision was not confined to 
unfair labor practice cases, and that it cast doubt 
on the status of the thousands of collective bargain- 
ing contracts covering millions of workers which were 
negotiated by CIO affiliates in reliance upon Board 
authorization certifications issued during the period 
of CIO non-compliance. Indeed, in its first decision 
in the Ford Motor Company case the Labor Board 
declined to give effect to these contracts as barring 
elections on the petition of rival unions, and while 
the Board on reconsideration set that decision aside, 
and concluded to recognize these contracts as bars 
to elections, their status for other purposes continued 
in doubt, as did the status of new contracts or renew- 
als of existing contracts based on the old certifications. 
A detailed explanation of the two Board decisions in 
the Ford case is essential to a precise understanding 
of the situation which arose, and of why the CIO 
concluded to seek legislative relief. 

The facts giving rise to the Ford case were these: 
In the fall of 1949 the United Automobile Workers 
of America, CIO, were (in their view and in that of 
the National Labor Relations Board) in compliance 
with Section 9(h), although the CIO was not. 
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As has been stated, the Taft-Hartley Act forbade 
(until the recent amendment) a union shop contract 
unless the Board had certified that the union had 
won a union shop authorization election. The UAW 
had negotiated an over-all union shop agreement with 
the Ford Company, but it could not legally be made 
applicable at the Canton Forge plant until the union 
was certified as having won a union shop authoriza- 
tion election. The UAW therefore filed a petition ask- 
ing the Board to conduct a union shop authorization 
election in the Canton plant. The Board held an 
election, the union won, and the results were certified 
by the Board. The UAW and the Company then, in 
reliance on the certification from the Board, made 
the union shop agreement applicable to the Canton 
plant. 

Subsequently, a rival AFL union filed a petition for 
an election. Under well-settled Board rulings, no 
election could be held during the term of a valid con- 
tract with the UAW. The petitioning union, however, 
claimed that the existing contract with the UAW was 
illegal because it contained a union shop provision not 
properly authorized by law. 


NLRB’s Earlier Decision 


In its first decision in the Ford case, rendered on 
July 13, 1951, the Board upheld this contention. It 
declared that in the light of the interpretation given 
Section 9(h) by the Supreme Court in the Highland 
Park case the Board should not have conducted elec- 
tions on the petitions of CIO affiliated unions prior to 
December 22, 1949, when CIO complied; that the au- 
thorization certifications issued by the Board as a 
result of these elections were invalid; that union shop 
agreements entered into in reliance on these certifica- 
tions were consequently invalid; and that contracts 
containing such illegal agreements would not be held 
to bar new elections, 

This decision of the Board, handed down without 
oral argument, was entirely unwarranted, and went 
far beyond any necessary implications of the Highland 
Park decision. It was wholly inconsistent with the 
Board’s argument to the Supreme Court in the High- 
land Park case as to what the effects would be of a 
reversal of the Board’s construction of Section 9(h). 

First of all, this decision of the Board involved 
going back and declaring invalid a proceeding which 
everybody had assumed to be valid and in which no 
question of compliance had been raised. Second of 
all, it involved a far-reaching extension of a doctrine 
which the Board had invented in the Hager Hinge 
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case. (C. Hager & Sons Hinge Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 80 NLRB 163.) 

In the Hager Hinge case the Board had decided that 
it would effectuate the purposes of the Act and deter 
unions from entering into unauthorized union shop 
provisions to declare that the mere existence of such 
provisions, whether or not enforced, would make the 
contract ineffective to bar a representation petition 
by a rival union. This doctrine was itself unwise and 
unnecessary. It was outrageous to apply it to a situa- 
tion where everyone involved—the union, the com- 
pany, and the employees—were given to believe by 
the NLRB itself that the union shop contract was valid 
and authorized by law. Such application served only 
to punish unions for doing exactly what the Board had 
told them to do. 

The practical consequences of this decision, if it 
had stood, would have been disastrous. This decision 
declared to be illegal thousands of contracts entered 
into by employers and CIO unions in reliance on the 
Board’s certifications. It would have completely dis- 
rupted established collective bargaining relationships 
in these plants; would have necessitated renegotiation 
of all contracts; and would have opened the estab- 
lished unions to raiding by rival unions. It would have 
placed upon the Board the arduous and unnecessary 
task of re-conducting union shop elections in all of 
these plants. 

Moreover it would have been a natural consequence 
of the Board’s first decision in the Ford Motor case 
for the Board to entertain unfair labor practice pro- 

_ceedings brought by individuals discharged pursuant 
to the union shop contracts now declared to be illegal. 
This would have involved tremendous liability for 
back pay, liability inflicted on unions and employers 
which had done everything within their power to com- 
ply with the law as the National Labor Relations 
Board had interpreted the law. 


Second Ford Case Decision 


Fortunately, the Labor Board, after its first deci- 
sion in the Ford case, granted the UAW’s request for 
oral argument of the issue, and it was argued fully 
(and for the first time) both by counsel for the UAW 
and by counsel for the CIO as amicus curiae. On 
reconsideration the Board vacated its original deci- 
sion, and on August 3, 1951, issued a new decision. 

Unfortunately, however, while the new decision 
eliminated some of the disastrous consequences which 
would immediately have ensued from the first decision, 
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its long range consequences threatened to be much 
the same as those of the first decision. 

In its opinion on reconsideration, the Board, by a 
vote of 3-1, decided to make an exception to the Hager 
Hinge doctrine. It declared that since the union shop 
agreement had been entered into in good faith reliance 
on the Board’s certification; that since the union had 
presumably made concessions to the employer to secure 
its agreement to the union security clause; that since 
the union might have taken steps to secure CIO com- 
pliance had the Board refused to give it a certificate 
because of CIO non-compliance; and that since the 
parties included the union security clause in reasonable 
reliance on the Board’s interpretation of the statute 
in issuing the certificate, it would not be equitable 
in the light of all of these circumstances to apply the 
Hager Hinge doctrine. 

The Board accordingly ruled that it would treat 
agreements containing union shop provisions entered 
into in reliance on Board certifications as bars to 
elections on the petition of rival unions. Chairman 
Herzog did not participate on reconsideration, and 
Reynolds dissented, voting to adhere to the original 
decision. 

The second Ford decision eliminated the danger of 
widespread and immediate raiding in the thousands 
of plants covered by union security contracts entered 
into in reliance on Board certifications. It obviated 
the need for the Board immediately to hold some 
thousands of new union security authorization elec- 
tions. The decision, however, still left open several 
difficult and doubtful questions which the CIO con- 
cluded should be clarified by legislation in the interests 
of justice and of maintaining industrial stability, 

4. The need for corrective legislation. The second 
Ford decision explicitly stated that the Board was 
not deciding whether union security agreements there- 
tofore entered into in reliance on Board certifications 
were enforceable. 

The Board, in other words, specifically reserved de- 
cision as to whether discharges pursuant to such 
contracts would be regarded as unfair labor practices 
in violation of 8(a)(3) of the Act, which would re- 
quire reinstatement and would subject employers and 
unions to liability for back pay. And while the ma- 
jority of the Board reserved its opinion on this ques- 
tion, Reynolds dissenting declared it to be his opinion 
that such discharges would violate the Act. 

With this degree of uncertainty surrounding the 
enforceability of these union security clauses, many 
employers and unions were hesitant to give them 
effect. The Ford Motor Co. advised the UAW that, 
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in view of the uncertainty as to the enforceability left 
by the second Ford decision, it would not honor the 
union security clauses in its contracts. 

In addition to this uncertainty as to the enforce- 
ability of existing union security arrangements, the 
Board’s second Ford decision left in doubt the status 
of union security clauses which might be entered into 
thereafter on the basis of old Board certifications, and 
even of union security clauses in present contracts 
which might be renewed thereafter. It could have 
been argued that among the reasons given by the 
Board in the second Ford decision for making an ex- 
ception to the Hager Hinge doctrine are that the 
parties acted in good faith reliance on the Board cer- 
tification in entering into the union shop agreement, 
and that concessions presumably were given by the 
union to the company to induce the latter to agree to 
union security, and that these considerations did not 
apply to contracts signed or renewed hereafter. 


Thousands of Elections Required 


These uncertainties as to the status of union secu- 
rity agreements remaining even after the Board’s sec- 
ond Ford decision would, if not eliminated by legisla- 
tion, have compelled the unions to seek new elections 
in all of the thousands of plants involved. And the 
Labor Board did not possess staff or funds to conduct 
these thousands of elections. 

In addition to these doubts as to the status of union 
security agreements and of the contracts containing 
such agreements, there were other doubts raised by 
the Highland Park or Ford decisions which needed 
to be settled by legislation. 

Section 9(h) forbids the Board to conduct regular 
representation elections on the petitions of non-com- 
plying unions, as well as forbidding (before the amend- 
ment) union security authorization elections. And 
the Board had ruled that even when a representation 
election was being conducted on a petition of a com- 
plying union, it would not permit the participation 
on the ballot of a non-complying union. Hence, the 
Highland Park decision raised doubt as to the validity 
of representation proceedings, and of representation 
certifications resulting therefrom, issued to CIO affii- 
iates in the period before compliance by the CIO, 

Faced with this situation, the CIO reluctantly con- 
cluded that it must seek legislation to protect the 
thousands of union security agreements and union 
certifications whose validity was threatened by retro- 
active application of the Supreme Court’s Highland 
Park decision. 
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8. Union security authorization elections eliminated 
entirely. It had, moreover, long been generally recog- 
nized that the union security authorization election 
requirements of the Taft-Hartley Act served no useful 
purpose in any event, and should be eliminated. This 
requirement was inserted in the Taft-Hartley Act on 
the theory that many workers were hostile to union 
security agreements. Experience soon demonstrated 
that such was not the case. 

Union security authorization elections were won by 
the unions in some 97 or 98% of the cases. Moreover 
the holding of union security authorization elections 
tied up Board funds and personnel, which are all too 
limited for the administration and enforcement of the 
other provisions of the Act. 

Since the union security election requirements were 
intimately interconnected with the problems arising 
from the Highland Park and Ford decisions, it was 
decided that the legislation to correct the difficulties 
and confusions created by those decisions should also 
eliminate the union shop authorization requirement. 

The enactment of this legislation is described in 
the report of the Legislative Department. 


C. LOWER COURT AND NLRB 
DECISIONS 


The Labor Board’s decisions in the Ford Motor Com- 
pany cases are discussed in the preceding section of 
this report. A discussion of other important Board 
and lower court decisions follows. 


Anti-Union Security Decisions 


The Labor Board, during the past year, has contin- 
ued its zealous quest for technicalities on which to 
hold union security agreements illegal. With the aid 
of the technical and restrictive language of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the Board has handed down decisions 
which probably render illegal the vast majority of all 
union security agreements outstanding in the country. 

Most of these decisions in which the Board has 
thrown out union security agreements have not pre- 
sented any issue of illegal discharges under Section 
8(a)(3) of the Act, but have involved collateral at- 
tacks on the contracts under the Hager Hinge doc- 
trine. In the Hager Hinge case, 80 NLRB No. 163, 
decided November 5, 1948, the Board held that a col- 
lective bargaining agreement would not bar a raid by 
a competing union if the agreement contained unlaw- 
ful provisions, and, especially, unlawful provisions re- 
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lating to union security. This unwise decision, handed 
down without oral argument, has thrown most col- 
lective bargaining agreements open to collateral at- 
tack, with the consequence that a collective bargain- 
ing relationship can be upset on the basis of some 
theoretical infirmity in some contractual provision 
which may never even have given actual effect. 

In the Hager Hinge case itself the Board held that 
the collective bargaining agreement would not bar an 
election because it was subject to three infirmities: 
(1) the contract required employees to join the union 
within a 15 day period instead of the 30 day period 
specified in Section 8(a)(3); (2) no union shop au- 
thorization election had been held before the signing 
of the contract as provided for in Section 8(a)(3) and 
9(e)(1); and (3) the contract provided for a compul- 
sory checkoff without specifying that individually 
written authorization cards must be signed by indi- 
vidual employees in order to avoid the criminal sanc- 
tions provided by Section 302. 

The Board declared that the mere inclusion of these 
provisions deprived the parties of the protection which 
would normally have been accorded the established 
collective bargaining relationship because the “mere 
existence” or “mere execution” of the provisions of- 
fended the policies of the Act, without regard to 
whether they had actually been given effect. Actu- 
ally, of course, the provisions in question had simply 
been carried over from War Labor Board days, and 
there is no indication that they were actually being 
enforced. 

Since its decision in the Hager-Hinge case, the 
Board has found numerous new grounds for holding 
union security contracts ineffective. 


Worthington Pump Case 


In Worthington Pump, 27 LRRM 1451, 93 NLRB No. 
79 (1951), the Board threw out the maintenance of 
membership clause which has long been standard 
throughout the country: viz. a clause providing that 
employees who are members on the effective date of 
the agreement must thereafter maintain union mem- 
bership as a condition of employment. 

The Board declared that this provision was invalid 
because under Section 8(a)(3) union membership 
cannot be required until 30 days after the effective 
date of the agreement, and that the old union mem- 
bers were therefore entitled under the law to be out 
of the union for the 30 days after the effective date 
of the agreement, although they would have to main- 
tain membership after that. 
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Viewed from the standpoint of common sense, the 
Board’s decision in the Worthington Pump case is 
incomprehensible. For a union member to get out 
of the union for 30 days would cost him more in rein- 
statement or initiation fees than in the month’s dues 
saved, so that no union member would ever be inter- 
ested in taking advantage of this theoretical right to 
drop union membership for 30 days. Hence no case 
actually involving a worker who discontinued mem- 
bership for 30 days could ever have come up, but the 
Board reached out through collateral attack to hold 
the contract invalid. 


To comply with the Worthington Pump decision, a 
maintenance of membership clause should state that 
all employees who are members of the union on the 
effective date of the agreement must, beginning 30 
days after the effective date of the agreement, main- 
tain membership as a condition of employment there- 
after. 


The Worthington Pump decision was followed in 
National Cash Register Co., 28 LRRM 1186, 80 NLRB 
No. 192. 


During the past year the Board has also held in- 
effective to bar an election a contract providing that 
in hiring new employees the employer would ‘choose 
his own source of new employees, providing, however, 
such persons employed are satisfactory to both parties 
of this agreement.” Newton Investigation Bureau, 27 
LRRM 1614, 98 NLRB No. 261. The majority of the 
Board said that the quoted clause was ambiguous, that 
the evidence showed that in practice the union had 
required applicants for employment to become mem- 
bers before approving them, and that the parties had 
therefore intended and executed a union security 
clause going beyond that permitted by the Act. 


Chairman Herzog, dissenting, declared that the con- 
tract was all right on its face and that if the parties 
were as a matter of practice requiring membership 
in the union as a condition of employment, that “could 
be more appropriately dealt with under the unfair 
labor practice provisions of the Act where, in an ad- 
versary proceeding, the legality of the contract could 
be more fully litigated and more adequately judged.” 


Chairman Herzog’s remarks point up the complete 
undesirability of the Hager Hinge doctrine, although 
he does not appear to have realized it. Save for this 
one isolated dissent, and for its reversal of its original 
decision in the Ford Motor Company case, the Board 
has gone ever farther afield in applying Hager Hinge, 
and in opening up contracts to collateral attack. 
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International Harvester Decision 


Perhaps the most extreme of all of its decisions in 
this field is its very recent decision in International 
Harvester Co., 29 LRRM 1337, 95 NLRB No. 80. In 
that case, the contract between the company and the 
UAW contained a maintenance of membership clause 
requiring that a union member “maintain his mem- 
bership in the union to the extent of current monthly 
dues, general assessments and initiation fees, if any,” 
commencing 30 days after the effective date of the 
agreement. This maintenance of membership clause, 
it will be noted, was free from the deficiency found by 
the Board in Worthington Pump, but the Board fer- 
reted out what it held to be another infirmity. The 
Board declared that “general assessments” were not 
“periodic dues” within Section 8(a)(3), for the non- 
payment of which employees may alone be fired even 
under a union shop agreement. There was no indica- 
tion that the UAW had ever in fact levied an assess- 
ment, let alone that anyone had been discharged for 
failure to pay an assessment. But the Board did not 
let that bother it. It also brushed off a ruling by the 
Department of Justice that assessments are ‘“member- 
ship dues” which may be collected by checkoff under 
Section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

After thus reaching out for a theoretical ground on 
which to hold the contract ineffective, the Board sanc- 
timoniously declared that it must disregard the union’s 
argument that it’s decision would “disturb a great 
body of American labor-management contracts” since 
“this Board has the duty to administer the Act in 
accordance with the letter of the Act and the evident 
intent of the Congress that passed it.” 


Broader Application 


During the last year the Board has not only been 
quick to hold contracts ineffective because of some 
theoretical infirmity in the union shop provision, 
even though the defective clause had never actually 
been enforced, but has applied its Hager Hinge doc- 
trine even where the parties have explicitly postponed 
actual operation of the union shop provision until it 
could validly be applied in accordance with law. 

Thus the standard contract employed by the United 
Mine Workers contains a provision that employment 
shall “to the extent and in the manner permitted by 
law” be conditioned upon joining the union within 30 
days. The Board declared that this language did not 
clearly postpone the effectiveness of the union secur- 
ity provision until it should be authorized as provided 
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in the Act, and held the contract therefore ineffective 
to bar an election. Shearer and Sons, 27 LRRM 1560, 
93 NLRB No. 207. A similar provision in a District 50 
contract that the union security provision “shall not 
be effective if it is now prohibited by law, but in such 
case shall become effective if and when such agree- 
ments shall later become lawful” was likewise held 
not to “clearly defer the operation of the union secur- 
ity provisions until their validity is established.” Sa- 
Mor Quality Brass, Inc., 27 LRRM 1559, 93 NLRB 
No. 211. 


Proffer of Dues Rule 


Union Starch and Refining Co. v. NLRB underlines 
the exceedingly limited character of the union security 
permissible under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In that case the union secured the discharge, under 
a union security agreement, of three persons who re- 
fused to file an application card, attend a meeting and 
take an oath of loyalty to the union, although they 
were willing to pay the initiation fee and dues. The 
Board held that under Section 8(a)(3) a union, even 
if it has a union security agreement, may secure dis- 
charge only for failure to tender dues and initiation 
fees and may not require that an employee actually 
join the union or take an oath of loyalty to it. 25 
LRRM 1176, 87 NLRB No. 779. The Board’s position 
was sustained by the Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
enth Circuit, 186 F'. 2nd, 1008, 27 LRRM 2342, and the 
Supreme Court refused to review the case, No. 64, 
October Term, 1951. 


Appropriate Unit Rulings 


During the past year the Labor Board in part aban- 
doned the practice which it had previously followed of 
permitting small fringe groups of employees who had 
been excluded from the collective bargaining unit in the 
past to decide in a separate (ie. Globe) election 
whether they would be included in the bargaining 
unit. 

The Globe doctrine was originally established to 
permit separate crafts to vote on whether they de- 
sired a separate unit or to be included in a larger unit, 
such as a production and maintenance unit. This 
Globe doctrine was, however, extended by the Board 
to include certain groups of fringe employees even 
though they had no distinct craft. It is that exten- 
sion which has now been abandoned. The Board, how- 
ever, as indeed the Taft-Hartley Act requires, contin- 
ues to conduct Board elections among crafts. 
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The question thus becomes important as to what 
employees will be considered as belonging to craft 
groups and as to what employees will be considered as 
fringe groups. 

In one of the two cases establishing the new policy, 
the Board held that plant clericals in a machine shop 
would be considered a fringe group, would be denied 
a Globe election, and would be included in the produc- 
tion and maintenance unit. Waterous Co., 27 LRRM 
1050, 92 NLRB No. 29. In another case decided at 
the same time involving a baking company, the Board 
included in the production and maintenance unit fringe 
groups consisting of garage employees, transport driv- 
ers, Sales clerks and plant engineers, and denied them 
a Globe election. Metz Baking Co., 27 LRRM 1053- 
1055, 92 NLRB No. 31. These decisions are eminently 
sensible since even apart from the usual deficiencies 
of craft organization fringe groups of this sort could 
not be organized independently. 


Non-Uniform Decisions 


While these decisions lend some support to indus- 
trial unions seeking to incorporate fringe groups, this 
policy on fringe groups has not been followed uni- 
formly or intelligently by the Board any more than 
have any other of its policies. Thus in a recent repre- 
sentation case involving a machine shop in which the 
International Association of Machinists sought a pro- 
duction and maintenance unit excluding helpers, and 
the Steelworkers sought the same unit but including 
helpers, the Board ordered a Globe election among the 
helpers, although they neither constituted a craft nor 
a group which could feasibly be organized independ- 
ently. Wheland Co., 28 LRRM 1289, 95 NLRB No. 18. 
This direction of a separate election among the help- 
ers points up the fact that in the cases in which fringe 
workers were ordered incorporated in a larger unit 
there was no union objecting to that incorporation or 
seeking a separate unit for the fringe workers. 


Hiring Practices Affected 


It is, of course, quite clear that under the Labor Act 
an employer may not discriminate against employees 
because of their union membership or nonmembership, 
except pursuant to the provisions of a valid union shop 
agreement. During the past year, however, the Board 
has gone far beyond the language and purpose of the 
Act, and has held that if an employer, at the instiga- 
tion of a union, prefers one union member over others, 
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the employer and the union are guilty of an unfair 
labor practice. 

Thus the Board held that an employer violated the 
Act by denying employment to a union applicant be- 
cause the union had not cleared him for the job. In 
that case the contract, held valid by a majority of the 
Board, provided that the employer would notify the 
union of vacancies, that the union when requested 
would supply applicants, and that the employer would 
not discriminate in hiring by reason of union mem- 
bership. Under this contract the employer declined to 
hire a union member not having a referral card from 
the union. 

The Board, with Murdock dissenting, held that dis- 
crimination among union members at the instigation 
of the union was unlawful because by yielding to the 
union’s request ‘‘the employer perforce strengthened 
the position of the local and forceably demonstrated 
to employees that membership in, as well as adherence 
to, the rules of that organization was extremely de- 
sirable.” American Pipe and Steel Corp., 27 LRRM 
1350, 1852, 93 NLRB No. 11. 

On this line of reasoning, almost any concession won 
by a union from an employer could be held to vio- 
late the Act. 

Another Board decision to the same effect rendered 
during the last year is Radio Officers’ Union, 27 LRRM 
1609, 93 NLRB No. 249. Murdock again dissented. 


Meeting Absence Penalties 


In order to encourage full attendance at meetings, 
some unions have followed a policy of charging higher 
dues to members failing to attend meetings. It is 
doubtful whether this practice can be continued in any 
form under the recent decision of the Labor Board in 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., 27 LRRM 1205, 92 NLRB No. 
pao 

In that case the union had voted to increase dues 
from $1.50 a month to $2.00 a month, but to collect 
the extra 50c only from those members failing to at- 
tend union meetings. A non-attending member who 
refused to pay the extra 50c was discharged by the 
employer, at the request of the union. The Board 
held that the discharge was not permissible, and that 
both union and employer were guilty of an unfair 
labor practice. 

Board member Houston did not participate. Board 
member Styles dissented, and stated that the Board 
would approve a plan whereby a union raises its dues 
and then refunds part of the dues to those members 
attending meetings. It is not at all clear that Styles’ 
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prediction is correct, however, since the majority of 
the Board did not commit itself on this point. 


Honoring of Certification 


An important recent decision which throws sub- 
stantial doubt on the obligation of an employer to 
honor a certification for a reasonable length of time is 
NLRB v. Vulcan Forging Co., 27 LRRM 2534 (CCA— 
6.) In that case the union won an election and was 
certified, but about a week later virtually all of the 
employees signed a statement that they no longer 
wished the union to represent them. The employer 
thereupon refused to bargain with the union. 

Following its long-settled rule that certification of a 
union immunizes it from challenge as exclusive bar- 
gaining representative for a reasonable period of time, 
the Board held the employer to be guilty of refusal to 
bargain. The Board, however, was reversed by the 
Court of Appeals, which declared that the employees 
were entitled to repudiate a bargaining representative 
at any time and that if they did so the employer need 
no longer bargain with it. 

Regrettably, the complaint in this case had been 
issued on a charge filed by a CIO affiliate prior to 
CIO compliance with Section 9(h), so that as a conse- 
quence of the Highland Park case the NLRB was un- 
able to seek Supreme Court review. 


Preference for Scabs 


One of the most anti-labor and most wholly inde- 
fensible decisions handed down by a federal court 
during the past year is that of the Ninth Circuit up- 
holding the right of an employer to give preferential 
seniority to strikebreakers. NLRB v. Potlatch For- 
ests, 28 LRRM 2128. 

In that case the employees struck over economic is- 
sues. The company replaced a considerable number 
of the strikers with new employees. Eventually the 
strike was terminated and some of the strikers went 
back to work. Thereafter the company accorded the 
strike-breakers seniority over the strikers. 

The Labor Board held that the employer had dis- 
criminated in regard to a term or condition of em- 
ployment to discourage legitimate concerted activities 
(the strike) and membership in a labor organization, 
in violation of Section 8(a) (3) of the Act. 

The Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit re- 
versed the Labor Board and held that the employer 
was entitled to give preferential seniority to the strike- 
breakers. 
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This decision violates the long established principle 
that while a striker may be replaced during an eco- 
nomic strike, he may not, absent such replacement, 
be otherwise discriminated against. It would almost 
surely have been reversed by the Supreme Court, but 
here again the intervention of the Highland Park deci- 
sion prevented the Labor Board from taking the case 
to the Supreme Court. 


Refusal of Jurisdiction 


One of the issues long controverted between the 
Board and its late unlamented General Counsel, Rob- 
ert Denham was whether the Board had power to 
refuse as a matter of discretion to entertain a com- 
plaint filed by the General Counsel, even though the 
Board admittedly had jurisdiction over the enterprise. 
The Ninth Circuit upheld the Labor Board’s position, 
Haleston Drug Stores Inc. v. NLRB, 187 F. 2nd 418, 
27 LRRM 2401, and the Supreme Court has denied 
certiorari, No, 59 this term. 


Management Prerogatives 


One of the most important labor cases pending in 
the Supreme Court involves the question whether an 
employer who refused to enter into any contract with 
the union unless the union agreed to include therein 
a so-called management prerogative clause, was guilty 
of refusing to bargain. The Board held that the em- 
ployer had refused to bargain, but its decision was 
overturned by the Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit. NLRB v. American National Insurance Co., 
187 F. 2nd 307, 27 LRRM 2405. The Supreme Court 
has agreed to review this decision, No. 126 this term. 


Refusal to Cross Picket Lines 


A serious threat to the right of workers to refuse 
to cross picket lines is presented by the decision of the 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit in NLRB v. 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 28 LRRM 2079, now pend- 
ing in the Supreme Court on the government’s peti- 
tion for review, No. 249 this term. 

Union members have long asserted the right to re- 
fuse to cross picket lies, whether the picket line be 
maintained by their own union or by some other union. 
Even the anti-boycott provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act state that it shall not be unlawful for workers to 
refuse to cross the picket line of another employer 
whose workers are lawfully on strike. 
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The doctrine which the Labor Board has followed is 
that while an employer may lay off or replace workers 
who refuse to cross a picket line, it may not discharge 
them. In so holding the Board has declared that it 
was immaterial whether the employee refusing to 
cross the picket line was a member of the union con- 
ducting the picketing or of any union, or was an em- 
ployee of the employer being picketed. Rockaway 
News Supply Co., 28 LRRM 1314, 95 NLRB No. 50. 

The Board has held that refusal to cross a picket 
line is a form of concerted activity protected by Sec- 
tions 7 and 8(a)(1) of the Act, and that an employee 
hence may not be discharged therefor, although the 
Board also holds that an employer can require an 
employee refusing to cross a picket line to elect either 
to perform his duties or to-vacate his job and make 
way for a replacement, 

This doctrine of the Board, applied by it also in the 
Illinois Bell case, 25 LRRM 1440, 88 NLRB No. 1171, 
was, however, rejected in the Court of Appeals. The 
Court said that even if the refusals to cross the picket 
lmne were concerted activity, which it doubted, it was 
not concerted activity undertaken for the “mutual aid 
or protection” of the employees refusing to cross the 
picket line, since they were employed in a different 
plant and bargaining unit from that on strike. The 
court accordingly held that the employees who refused 
to cross the picket line might be demoted or dis- 
charged by the employer. 

It is to be hoped that the Supreme Court will agree 
to review this decision and will reverse it. 

It is suggested that unions insert in their collec- 
tive bargaining agreements provisions recognizing the 
right of workers to refuse to cross picket lines. In 
that event workers will be protected from discharge 
for such refusal. 


State & Federal Law Conflicts 


A number of lower federal court and state court 
decisions were handed down during the past year deal- 
ing with various questions of conflict between the La- 
bor Management Relations Act, 1947, and state labor 
laws. Since, however, lower federal court and state 
court decisions in this field afford little basis for pre- 
dicting the action of the Supreme Court, there is no 
point in reviewing all of these decisions. 

The only question of this sort which is now pending 
in the Supreme Court involves a conflict between the 
checkoff provisions of Section 302 in the Taft-Hartley 
Act and a Utah statute imposing criminal sanctions 
upon employers refusing to honor checkoff cards. The 
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Utah Supreme Court held the state statute invalid as 
in conflict with the federal law, declaring that Con- 
gress in enacting Section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act 
had preempted the entire field of legislation in regard 
to the checkoff and thus has precluded the states from 
legislating on the subject. State of Utah v. Mont- 
gomery and Ward and Co., 28 LRRM 2283. The state 
has asked the Supreme Court to review the case, No. 
322 this term. 


Contract Reopening Rule 


During the past year the Labor Board made an im- 
portant change in its doctrine as to the effect of 
reopening a contract. Up until this change the Board 
held that a contract was rendered inoperative as a 
bar to an election if the parties modified the contract 
in the absence of a reopening clause or negotiated on 
or modified a contractual provision beyond the scope 
of any reopening clause in the contract. 

The Board has now abandoned this doctrine com- 
pletely. In Western Electric Co., 28 LRRM 1002, 94 
NLRB No. 9, it declared: “We hold that whether or 
not an exclusive bargaining contract contains a pro- 
vision for modification, and regardless of the scope of 
such a modification provision if provided for in the 
contract, the parties may renegotiate or modify any 
of the provisions of the contract during its term, if 
done by mutual assent, without ‘opening up’ the con- 
tract to an otherwise prematurely filed petition.” 

This abandonment of the contract reopening rule 
follows upon a similar change made a year or so ago 
in the premature extension rule. Formerly the Board 
held that the premature extension of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement rendered the agreement ineffective 
thereafter as a contract bar. In Republic Steel Corp., 
84 NLRB No. 483, 24 LRRM 1286, the Board aban- 
doned this doctrine and declared that thenceforth the 
premature extension of an agreement would not impair 
its status as a bar during the period that the agree- 
ment would have remained in effect if it had not been 
extended. 

Employer May Sign Contract Despite Pendency of 
Rival Petition Seeking Inappropriate Unit: According 
to the Midwest Pipe doctrine (63 NLRB No. 1060, 17 
LRRM 40) it is an unfair labor practice for an em- 
ployer to sign a contract with an incumbent union 
while a representation petition filed by a rival union 
is pending. The Board created an exception to that 
rule in Wm. Penn Broadcasting Co., 27 LRRM 1582, 
93 NLRB No. 201. In that case the Board declared 
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that where a petition of a rival union sought a bar- 
gaining unit would not be appropriate, it was permis- 
sible for the employer to enter into a contract with 
the incumbent union. 

Under this new doctrine an employer acts at his 
peril in dealing with the incumbent union while the 
petition of a rival is pending. If the employer cor- 
rectly forecasts that the Board will hold the unit asked 
for by the rival union to be inappropriate, it will not 
be guilty of an unfair labor practice by entering into 
a contract with the incumbent union. If, on the other 
hand, the Board agrees with the rival union that the 
unit it seeks is appropriate then the employer will 
have been guilty of an unfair labor practice. Board 
Member Houston dissented from this decision. 


Captive Audience Doctrine 


Some three or four years ago the NLRB held that 
under the Taft-Hartley Act it was permissible for an 
employer to compel his workers to listen to anti-union 
speeches on company time and property. A very re- 
cent decision of the Board seems to indicate some mod- 
ification of this doctrine. In Bonwit Teller, 96 NLRB 
No. 78, the Board held that the employer was guilty 
of an unfair labor practice where (1) the employer 
had a no-solicitation rule which kept the union from 
talking with emplcyees except in off-store locations, 
(2) the employer delivered an anti-union speech to a 
captive audience and (3) the employer rejected the 
union’s “reasonable” request for the right to address 
the employees in the same way. 

In the decision the Board stated, however, that it 
was not going back to its Wagner Act decisions out- 
lawing the captive audience in any or all circum- 
stances, and indicated that it would approach each 
case on the basis of its particular circumstances, 

Reynolds. dissented, declaring that the rule of the 
present case ought to be applied only in company- 
town situations. 


CONCLUSION 


In addition to the activities above described, the 
CIO Legal Department handled a substantial volume 
of litigation and legal problems in behalf of organizing 
committees, local industrial union councils, and in- 
ternational unions not having separate legal repre- 
sentation. 
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LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


The first session of the 82nd Congress has brought 
a renewal of the postwar wave of reaction that was 
checked, and temporarily reversed, during the 81st 
Congress. 

The Congress has acceded to Administration re- 
quests for the huge appropriations necessary to build 
up the military defenses of America; on the other hand, 
it has shown an almost complete lack of understanding 
and concern for domestic problems. 

The 82nd Congress too often has seemed unable to 
understand the delicate inter-relationship of American 
foreign policy with national defense. As a result, it 
has too frequently placed obstacles to the most effec- 
tive development of the mutual security program of 
America and the democratic world. 

While the reactionary tendency evident in the legis- 
lative actions of the 82nd Congress was clearly pro- 
nounced, it did not move quite as far to the right as 
the ill-fated 80th. This may have been due less to the 
intent of the dominant coalition than to the fact that 
the present Congress has proved to be the most in- 
efficient in history in regard to getting its legislative 
work done. 


Control by Coalition 


Although nominally a Democratic Congress, the 
82nd Congress has been dominated from the beginning 
by a reactionary coalition made up of conservative 
Northern Republicans and conservative Southern Dem- 
ocrats. Not even the scare headlines evoked by the 
coalition’s “investigations” and statements of policy 
can obscure its miserably inefficient record on numer- 
ous essential legislative matters. 


In such an atmosphere, it was inevitable that lobby- 
ists for monopoly and big business should call the 
turns on those pieces of legislation which did emerge. 
The special interests also unquestionably were respon- 
sible for the shelving of many forward-looking meas- 
ures which, despite great popular support, they were 
unwilling to allow to come to a vote. 

On its record so far, the coalition controlling the 
82nd Congress has made it clear that the people can 
expect no basic reforms nor really significant social 
legislation to win passage. The American people, now 
paying the penalty for their failure to vote in adequate 
numbers in the “off-year” 1950 election, can hope at 
the most for a maintenance of the status quo, with 
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perhaps a few “token” gestures to offset the damage 
already done. 

This means that the great majority of the people 
will be forced to continue to shoulder a disproportion- 
ate share of the cost of the defense program, not only 
through added taxes unfairly imposed, but also through 
paying the runaway prices which the 82nd Congress 
in its first session guaranteed to big business. 


Crucial 1952 Elections 


The elections of 1952 will be most crucial, and the 
American people can pass up that opportunity to 
change the make-up of the Congress only at their peril. 
Labor’s failure to achieve any of its more important 
legislative goals—even at a time of great united action 
by the CIO and AFL—should convince even the most 
skeptical that effective political action is a necessary 
preliminary to the development of a sound legislative 
program. 

Without a liberal majority in Congress, labor’s leg- 
islative efforts must remain, at best, a holding opera- 
tion against more reaction. The time to make an ef- 
fective legislative program possible in the 83rd Con- 
gress is before it is elected—that is, in the 1952 elec- 
tions. 

During the first session of the 82nd Congress, the 
Legislative Department continued to work in close 
cooperation with other departments of CIO National 
Headquarters and the CIO affiliates in presenting the 
organization’s viewpoint on legislative matters to mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The legislative representatives of CIO unions having 
legislative offices in Washington have worked har- 
moniously with the Legislative Department, and 
throughout the year, despite the wholly unsatisfactory 
make-up of the present Congress, continued to press 
energetically and vigorously for the adoption of CIO’s 
legislative program. 


I. Labor Bills 


Although several bills calling for the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act have been introduced during the first 
session of the 82nd Congress, that evil statute is still 
on the books. 

The damage done by the Taft-Hartley Act to labor- 
management relations and its continued use as a 
stumbling block to the organization of the unorganized 
make its repeal still a major objective of the CIO’s 
legislative program. 
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One legislative development concerning Taft-Hartley 
resulted from the Supreme Court decision overturning 
a Labor Board ruling of long standing that it was not 
necessary for the CIO to comply with Section 9 (h) 
of the Act in order for its affiliated unions to be in 
compliance. As explained in detail in the Report of 
the Legal Department, this decision put in doubt the 
validity of thousands of contracts negotiated prior to 
the time the national CIO officers had signed Taft- 
Hartley affidavits late in 1949. 


Legislative relief was obviously needed, and a move 
in that direction followed in the form of the Taft- 
Humphrey Amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
not only validates union security elections won by 
CIO unions before the CIO officers signed affidavits, 
but also eliminates the need for elections to authorize 
a union shop. This measure passed the Senate unan- 
imously and was approved by the House by a 307-18 
margin. 

The CIO supported this amendment on the grounds 
that the NLRB decision had created a practical situa- 
tion which threatened the stability of industrial rela- 
tions in thousands of plants. In doing so, however, 
CIO made it clear that it remains unalterably opposed 
to the Taft-Hartley Act in its entirety. Only outright 
repeal will eliminate the many obstacles to sound 
labor-management relations that the Act imposes. 


Maritime Hiring Halls 


Another measure that would have the effect of les- 
sening the oppressive burden of the Taft-Hartley Act 
is S. 1044, introduced by Senator Magnuson (D., 
Wash.). This bill would again legalize maritime hir- 
ing halls which the Supreme Court has held are illegal 
under the anti-closed shop provisions of Taft-Hartley. 
Hearings on this measure were held before the Senate 
Labor Committee, but no further action has been 
taken. 

Hearings have been held by a Senate Labor Sub- 
Committee on S. 1973, a bill amending the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act to permit union shop contracts in the building 
and construction industry without. the need of repre- 
sentation elections. 

CIO, while supporting the purposes of the bill, 
pointed out many deficiencies in it as written, and em- 
phasized in the testimony before the Sub-Committee 
that in the form introduced the bill would not fully 
accomplish its purpose. On the contrary, it could pro- 
duce highly undesirable results, including protection 
of “backdoor” and “sweetheart” deals. 
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Lucas Amendment Defeated 


Actually, perhaps the only major victory scored by 
organized labor in connection with labor legislation in 
the 82nd Congress was the defeat of the Lucas Amend- 
ment to the Defense Production Act. This measure, 
which was actually reported out with the approval of 
the House Labor Committee, would have destroyed the 
tripartite nature of the Wage Stabilization Board by 
requiring the board to have more public members than 
labor and management combined. The proposal also 
would have stripped the Board of its present limited 
powers to handle non-wage disputes, and thereby 
would have left critical defense industries with only 
the oppressive measures of the Taft-Hartley Act for 
use when disagreements arose. 

When the Lucas Amendment came to a vote in the 
House it was defeated by a teller vote of 217 to 113. 
Much credit for the defeat of this viciously anti-labor 
proposal is due to efforts of the CIO regional and 
council officers who came to Washington and made 
individual calls upon members of Congress to explain 
the nature of the Amendment and to point out its 
harmful effects upon labor relations in defense indus- 
tries. 


Exploitation of Mexicans 


Despite vigorous protests from the CIO and other 
labor groups, Congress in this session passed the Ellen- 
der-Poage Bill which permits the importation of thou- 
sands of poverty-stricken Mexicans for exploitation in 
industrial agriculture in the southwest. Instead, the 
CIO supported the general principles contained in the 
Yorty Bill as a much better way of meeting the need 
for additional farmhands. 

This measure, which got nowhere in Congress, would 
have established standards to make farm jobs more 
attractive to available workers in the United States. 
If the importation of additional workers proved neces- 
sary, the Yorty Bill would have allowed the Secretary 
of Labor to develop and apply a constructive program 
providing decent treatment for these workers and safe- 
guards for American wage and working standards. 

In asking President Truman to veto the Ellender- 
Poage Bill, the CIO pointed out that the bill would 
intensify the evils deplored by the President’s Commis- 
sion on Migratory Labor, and that it ignored the Com- 
mission’s constructive program for providing an ade- 
quate supply of agricultural labor. 
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The President “reluctantly” signed the Ellender- 
Poage Bill and immediately sent a special message 
to Congress asking for further legislation to better 
control the hundreds of thousands of Mexican workers 
who enter this country illegally. He also asked addi- 
tional appropriations and enforcement authority for 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service. Congress 
has failed to pass this legislation which would go a 
long way to correct the weaknesses of the present law. 


II. House Rules Change 


The fate of liberal legislation in the 82nd Congress 
was forecast on the first day of the session when a 
coalition of Republicans and Southern Democrats re- 
stored to the House Rules Committee dictatorial con- 
trol over legislation. 

In passing the Cox (D., Ga.) resolution by a vote 
of 244-179, the House did away with the 21-day Rule 
that had been in effect during the 81st Congress. 
Under that Rule, a bill held up by the Rules Commit- 
tee for a period of 21 days could be taken directly to 
the House floor by the Chairman of the Committee 
having jurisdiction over the measure. 

It will be recalled that during the 81st Congress 
many vital bills were acted upon by the House only 
because of the 21-day Rule. 


III. Defense Production Act 


The Defense Production Act, passed last year by the 
81st Congress, has been the basic law governing prices, 
rents, wages and other facets of the defense economy. 
Due to expire on June 30 of this year, the original law 
was inadequate in many respects. A steady rise in 
prices since Korea had demonstrated the weakness of 
the anti-inflation provisions of the Act. It was hoped 
that the new, continuing legislation would provide an 
effective inflation control program. 

Instead of facing up to its responsibility of enacting 
a law strong enough to keep the economy stable during 
the critical period in the year or two immediately 
ahead, the 82nd Congress not only failed to strengthen 
the old law but passed many crippling amendments. 
President Truman signed the law “reluctantly” and has 
since called for the repeal of some of the “economic 
boobytraps” which were added to the law. 

The CIO supported the President’s request for the 
repeal of these amendments, which have already 
brought on a new round of price increases on many 
products. We have repeatedly emphasized that a much 
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more thorough revision of the law is needed to success- 
fully stave off the ruinous inflation that threatens to 
engulf the country. 

In its actions on this Act, Congress was more openly 
guided by lobbyists for big business and special inter- 
ests than it has been for some time. The CIO and 
other labor groups worked hard and harmoniously to 
stem the tide of special interest amendments, but too 
many Congressmen showed little concern over the 
public’s demand that prices be held down. The CIO, 
however, will continue to press for an effective over-all 
stabilization program to meet the threat of inflation. 


IV. Taxes 


A complete lack of realism in relation to the tax 
needs resulting from the defense program, and open 
favoritism for corporations and individuals with large 
incomes, marked the Congressional coalition’s handling 
of new tax legislation. CIO supported the request for 
an increase of about $10 billion in taxes to meet the 
greatly increased expenditures necessary for defense. 

The House passed a tax bill that would have raised 
only $7.2 billion additional, but which at least made 
a step in the direction of the CIO program of “equality 
of sacrifice”; it increased the excess profits tax on 
corporations and the taxes on all income groups by 
the same percentage. 

The Senate Finance Committee, made up almost en- 
tirely of conservative—and wealthy—Dixiegops, did a 
hatchet job on the House measure; it cut the taxes on 
corporations and large individual incomes. It enacted 
—as the House had also done—higher excise taxes, 
which impose a greater share of the burden of in- 
creased taxes on the lower and middle income groups. 
The Senate finished up with a bill that increased taxes 
by about $5% billion and the conference committee 
increased this amount by only $250 million in the final 
legislation. On October 16, the House rejected the 
conference committee’s proposed bill, and at the time 
of writing, the status of new taxes was still in doubt. 


V. Civil Rights Program 


With the eyes of the world focused upon American 
democracy more intensely than at any previous time 
in history, the 82nd Congress had an opportunity to 
answer Communist propaganda about discrimination in 
America once and for all. The Dixiegop coalition 
failed completely to live up to the challenge. It suc- 
cessfully shelved all civil rights measures. 
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The necessary preliminary to getting action on civil 
rights legislation is a change in the Senate rules to 
make it possible to stop the inevitable Southern fili- 
buster whenever bills on this subject reach the floor. 

Early in the new Congress, legislation was intro- 
duced by Senators Morse (R., Oreg.) and Humphrey 
(D., Minn.) which would have made it possible to stop 
a filibuster by a majority vote of those voting on a mo- 
tion to close debate. Present rules require a constitu- 
tional two-thirds of the Senate membership, so that a 
Senator, in effect, votes against cloture by simply 
staying away. 

Hearings on the Morse-Humphrey Resolution and 
other resolutions designed to change the Senate Rules 
relating to cloture were postponed by the Rules Com- 
mittee until early in October. The delay meant that 
Congress was certain to adjourn before the proposed 
change could be adopted. Shilly-shallying on civil 
rights legislation obviously was a calculated policy on 
the part of Republican leadership. By going along 
with the Dixiecrats in shelving civil rights proposals, 
despite the endorsement in the GOP Party Platform, 
the Republicans obtained in return enough Southern 
Democratic votes to defeat many elements of the Ad- 
ministration’s program in a nominally Democratic 
Congress. 


Bi-Partisan Bills 


The highlight of the session’s civil rights develop- 
ments was the introduction of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of civil rights legislation by a bi-partisan group 
of Senators. Separate measures, offered as a package, 
would provide an effective FEPC law; would outlaw 
the poll tax and guarantee the right to vote; would 
protect persons from lynching, would strengthen Fed- 
eral machinery for the protection of civil rights, etc. 
No progress was made, of course, toward the adoption 
of these measures, but the proposed program at least 
created a rallying point for continuing efforts by civil 
rights supporters. 

Bills granting statehood to Alaska and Hawaii have 
been lagging on the Senate calendar for months with- 
out action. The bestowing of statehood upon these 
two areas could have scored a diplomatic triumph 
nearly as significant in its effect as the Japanese Peace 
Treaty, but Congress—which had wasted much of its 
time criticizing the State Department’s Far Eastern 
policy—couldn’t find time to consider the two state- 
hood bills. The crucial importance of these two areas 
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in purely military terms makes the failure to act all 
the more inexcusable. 

Although a new bi-partisan move to establish home 
rule for the District of Columbia made some headway 
in the Senate, it seems to be one of the casualties in 
the rush for adjournment. The Bill reported to the 
Senate was a compromise measure and has room for 
improvement. Its passage, however, would be a step 
in the right direction, since it would afford the citizens 
of the National Capital the basic democratic right of 2 
chance to participate in their government. 

One of the greatest blows to civil rights that oc- 
curred during the session was the action of Senator 
McCarran (D., Nev.) in blocking approval of the Pres- 
ident’s request that the members of the Commission 
on Internal Security headed by Admiral Nimitz be 
exempt from the conflict-of-interests laws. The Com- 
mission was set up by the President to investigate the 
whole program of national security measures and their 
effect upon personal freedoms. The Commission mem- 
bers resigned when McCarran’s move prevented them 
from carrying on their regular employment while ren- 
dering service to the nation. Such exemptions have 
customarily been granted in the past in cases of this 
kind. 


VI. Housing and Rent Control 


The measures which Congress enacted during this 
session in regard to Housing and Rent Control fell far 
short of the nation’s critical needs—which in fact in- 
creased greatly after the outbreak of war in Korea, 
particularly around new defense installations. In gen- 
eral, all of the laws enacted in this field suffered from 
the strong influence of the powerful real estate lobby; 
and the bills that were passed gave disproportionate 
benefits to the building industry and landlords at the 
expense of tenants. 

In approving S. 349 over CIO protests, Congress 
indicated that it had no intention of providing a hous- 
ing program adequate to meet the situation. The 
measure will produce excessively high-cost housing 
which workers will not be able to afford, despite a 
slackening of credit restrictions to enable private build- 
ers to peddle minimum standard houses at excessive 
cost. 

Public housing also suffered severely at the hands 
of the so-called “wrecking crew,” composed of false- 
economy-minded Republicans and Southern Democrats, 
who called the turns on appropriations matters. 

With a shocking disregard for the human misery 
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that results from substandard housing, the House au- 
thorized the building of only 5,000 public housing 
units. The Senate increased this total to 50,000, and 
this figure was finally accepted by the House when the 
measure went to conference. Even the Senate’s figure, 
however, is far below the total number of units re- 
quested by the President and will make only a begin- 
ning at meeting the need. 

The CIO has strongly endorsed and supported two 
measures introduced by Senator Hennings (D., Mo.) 
designed to correct some of the shortcomings of pre- 
vious actions by Congress. One would prevent rent 
gouging of military personnel and defense workers, 
and the other would assist the construction of housing 
near military establishments and defense plants. Both 
are in the hands of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

In passing the new Defense Production Act, Con- 
gress added to it a provision giving the government 
the right to control or re-control rents in critical de- 
fense housing areas. At the same time Congress wrote 
into the measure an inflationary provision that allows 
a 20% rent increase over June 30, 1947, levels in ad- 
dition to other increases that may have been granted 
for modernization or other improvements. (For fur- 
ther discussion of Housing and Rent Control, see the 
report of the CIO Housing Committee.) 


VII. Social Security and Welfare 


Congress has failed as yet to act upon a pending 
bill to extend the Social Security Act to include Fed- 
eral employees. The CIO endorsed the proposal as 
supplementing the present retirement program cover- 
ing government workers. 

Despite the need for a great improvement in the 
nation’s medical facilities as part of the national de- 
fense program, Congress has been sitting on proposals 
calling for federal grants-in-aid to local public héalth 
units and to medical education. 

The former measure passed the Senate in March and 
hearings were held before the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, but no further action has been 
taken. The fact that many areas are without any kind 
of public health department indicates the seriousness 
of the need. It is not only difficult to understand, but 
impossible to excuse, the long Congressional delay in 
approving a program to develop these important fa- 
cilities. 

Likewise, with the nation facing a serious shortage 
of doctors and nurses, and with the nation’s 79 medical 
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schools facing a grave financial crisis, the delay in 
acting upon pending bills to provide necessary funds 
to enable medical schools to maintain present high 
standards of instruction and to meet the need for ad- 
ditional medical personnel for the armed forces and 
home front, is impossible to condone. 

The aid-to-medical-education bill was approved by 
the Senate Labor Committee but the Senate voted to 
send it back for further consideration. No hearings 
have been held on it in the House. 

If no forward progress has been made in social wel- 
fare legislation this year, a shameful effort to turn 
the clock back to days of the old poor laws appears 
to have succeeded. 

Offered first in the form of a rider to the Federal Se- 
curity Agency appropriations bill, this amendment 
sponsored by Senator Jenner (R., Ind.) would have 
prohibited that agency from denying payments to any 
state because of failure to maintain the confidential 
nature of certain public assistance records on individ- 
uals. The amendment was finally eliminated by the 
conferees on this bill, and also from another welfare 
bill to which the Senate had also attached it. The 
House Ways and Means Committee then turned down 
the proposal in a separate bill. 

Following a court ruling upholding the right of the 
Federal Security Administrator to withhold Federal 
funds from the State of Indiana, which has adopted a 
law which would cause humiliation to persons on the 
relief rolls by making their names available for public 
inspection, another group of conferees approved the 
rider as part of the tax bill. Thus, although the pro- 
posal has nothing to do with taxes and was three times 
rejected on its merits as social security legislation, the 
reactionary group controlling tax legislation skillfully 
moved to foist it upon the American people. 


VIII. Federal Aid to Education 


During this session Congress has displayed an un- 
conscionable lack of interest in the plight of the na- 
tion’s schools. 

Despite the urgent need for federal funds for gen- 
eral school expenditures and the President’s renewed 
request for an appropriation of $290 million to finance 
the first year’s operation of such a federal aid program, 
no action has been taken by Congress along those 
lines. In fact, neither the House nor Senate Educa- 
tion Committees even scheduled hearings on legisla- 
tion to provide a federal aid program. In the mean- 
time, continued failure by Congress to give financial 
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assistance to elementary and secondary schools is deny- 
ing millions of American children the adequate educa- 
tional opportunity to which they are entitled. 

In spite of the pressure from CIO, education organ- 
izations, nutrition specialists, and parent groups, Con- 
gress refused to increase the school lunch budget— 
even though close to 25% more youngsters have come 
in to the program in the last two years and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials predicted that fewer sur- 
plus “free” foods will be available to the school lunch 
programs this year. 

One interesting development in the educational field 
which the CIO was glad to support, was a move to 
establish a National Citizens Advisory Board for the 
purpose of safeguarding the public interest in televi- 
sion. Hearings on the measure were held before the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 


IX. Foreign Policy Bills 


Under the guise of ‘‘economy” many Republicans and 
Dixiecrats made a strong move to replace the Adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy program with the discredited 
isolationism that marked GOP policy in the 30’s. 

They came dangerously close to success when the 
House drastically cut the appropriations for the United 
Nations and voted to limit the U. S. contribution to 
any international organization to 33% of the organi- 
zation’s budget. If the move had been sustained by 
the Senate, it would have had serious effects upon the 
UN and inter-American organizations. Much of the 
harm was undone when the Senate refused to accept 
the drastic House proposals. 

However, on the basic foreign policy bill authorizing 
funds for carrying out the President’s mutual security 
program, the Senate did an even greater butchering 
job than the House. 

President Truman had asked for $8.5 billion to 
finance continued operations of the Marshall Plan and 
other economic aid programs abroad, and to provide 
military assistance to friendly nations. The House 
cut more than $1 billion from his request. The Senate 
went even further and hacked off an additional $250 
million. In making these cuts, Congress ignored the 
advice of its top military experts, who warned that the 
aid was necessary in terms of America’s security. 

The same penny-pinching approach was displayed by 
Congress in acting upon a request of the President for 
an emergency appropriation to give grain to India, 
where millions were starving as the result of destruc- 
tion of crops by floods and other natural causes. Not 
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only did Congress take an inexcusably long time to 
act, but it put American aid on a “pawnshop” basis by 
providing a loan of money to the Indian government 
to purchase grain in this country rather than an out- 
right gift, as the President had asked. 


X. Power Development 


The great expansion of defense production has 
brought with it a serious power shortage. Despite this 
fact, and the additional fact that its indifference in 
the past resulted this summer in untold suffering for 
millions of Americans, Congress has failed to act upon 
major proposals for power development which have 
been under consideration for several years. 

Strong opposition to all of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
bills developed in the House Public Works Committee; 
it bottled up all Seaway legislation despite strong pleas 
from the nation’s military leaders and government offi- 
cials for development of the project as part of the 
defense effort. The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee likewise has kept the Seaway proposal] from 
reaching a vote on the floor. In this area, too, special 
interest lobbies have successfully exerted influence 
sufficient to stymie the proposals. 

No legislative progress was made during the session 
on the Columbia and Missouri Valley Authority proj- 
ects, although the floods this summer once again 
focused attention upon the proposals. 

CIO testified before the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee in support of S. 517, the Niagara Falls Develop- 
ment Plan sponsored by Senator Lehman and Repre- 
sentative Roosevelt. No action has yet been taken on 
the measure. 


XI. Monopoly 


Although there were many expressions of concern 
in Congress over the growing concentration of eco- 
nomic power, Congress at the same time took definite 
steps to aid monopolies and to make their control over 
the nation’s economy even more secure. While several 
anti-monopoly measures were introduced, and hearings 
and reports in both the House and Senate disclosed the 
serious need for strengthening the anti-trust laws, no 
action was taken concerning them. 

Instead, Congress did little to help small business. 
Many smaller businesses are being forced to shut down 
because of material shortages and other factors. 

There has also been a strong move to revive the so- 
called basing point bill (S. 719; H. R. 2820) that had 
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been successfully vetoed by President Truman when it 
was passed by the 81st Congress. In opposing the 
measure, the CIO pointed out that it would lead to 
collusion and fixing of high prices, and, would con- 
tribute both to the growth of monopoly and to the 
exercise of monopoly power by big business. The bill 
passed the Senate and is currently pending before the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

In regard to the long-disputed control of the so- 
called tidelands oil resources, the House approved a 
measure (H. R. 4484) that would turn this $40 billion 
natural heritage over to the states, where it could be 
exploited for the benefit of private oil interests. Final 
action on the measure has not been taken by the 
Senate. 

The Supreme Court has ruled on several occasions 
that the national government has “paramount” rights 
to the wealth lying under the coastal waters, but this 
has not checked the zealous efforts of the states to 
grab the national heritage for their own special ben- 
efits. 


XII. Reapportionment 


The CIO spoke out strongly in support of H. R. 2648 
to establish Congressional Districts composed of con- 
tiguous and compact territories for the election of rep- 
resentatives, and requiring that the Districts be as 
nearly as possible equal in population. The need for 
reapportionment is emphasized by the fact that there 
are now 50 Congressional Districts with populations of 
less than 250,000 and 50 others with populations of 
over 450,000, thus giving the people of small districts 
about twice as much voice in the government as those 
in the large ones. 


XIII. Conclusion 


The Legislative Department will continue to bring 
to the attention of members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives the attitudes of our unions 
and members on the wide variety of legislative mat- 
ters in which we are interested as trade unionists and 
as Americans. It is obvious, of course, that the small 
group of CIO legislative representatives in Washington 
cannot hope to compete with the horde of special in- 
terest lobbyists who are constantly active in Wash- 
ington. 

Labor’s strength and influence comes from the in- 
terest and the activity of our members “back home”; 
only to the extent that they register, vote and show 
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continuing interest in our national problems, can we 
hope to achieve our democratic legislative goals. 


There is building up in Congress a vast amount of 
“unfinished business” in such fields as labor relations, 
civil rights, housing and social welfare legislation. At 
some time the Congress will be forced to give these 
proposals in these fields the attentive constructive 
study that they deserve and to whittle down the time 
lag between development of needs and final govern- 
mental action. 


The speed-up of the legislative program on these 
matters depends in no small degree on the activities 
of our unions, our councils and our membership. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 


Throughout the year, the International Affairs De- 
partment has functioned jointly with the International 
Committee and the Latin-American Affairs Committee, 
both of which are under the chairmanship of Jacob 
S. Potofsky. The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has closely followed all international developments 
and supported policies designed to achieve an endur- 
ing peace in a free and democratic world. 

Our government and the United Nations have con- 
tinued to resist successfully the Soviet imperialist ag- 
gression in Korea. Thereby collective security of the 
democratic world has ceased to be an idea, it has be- 
come a fact. This successful action has been of 
enormous importance throughout the world. If aggres- 
sion had succeeded in Korea, Soviet pressures in a 
number of other weak spots would have increased and 
friends of democracy and freedom might have lost 
hope. It was and still is an example closely watched 
by all free countries close to the Iron Curtain. 

There is abundant evidence throughout the world, in 
Asia, the Middle East, and Africa that the Soviet 
Union is vigorously pursuing by every conceivable 
means its program of expansion fanatically bent on 
imposing its system and pattern on all mankind. The 
United States has lived up to its responsibility of 
world leadership by initiating plans for the rearma- 
ment and mutual defense of the free world against 
totalitarian aggression. 

The CIO has continued its support of the policy of 
preserving and advancing the safety of the United 
States by using American strength and power for the 
steady progress of peoples toward freedom and the 
better life. We are convinced that the free nations 
must unite to prevent another war. We must build 
up our own military power and assist our allies to re- 
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arm and regain their strength while they recover their 
economic health and advance their economic well- 
being. 

The CIO believes that the newly-signed peace treaty 
with Japan should be ratified by the Senate. At the 
same time all influence must be exerted to ensure the 
continuation and the strengthening of the young demo- 
cratic institutions in Japan. 

The tactics of the Soviet Union, as one of the oc- 
cupying powers in Germany, have continued to block 
the reunification of Germany on a sound democratic 
basis, and the authorities in the Eastern Zone have 
continued to prevent a democratic election for the 
whole of Germany under suitable guarantees. 

In these circumstances we believe that, despite 
Soviet obstruction, our government should continue 
its policy of working toward the return of govern- 
mental powers to the German Federal Republic and 
for West Germany’s acceptance in the community of 
free nations. The sound growth of the German trade 
union movement and its continued strength is neces- 
sary to offset the real danger of revival of Nazi 
thought and activity. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


We welcome the successful development of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the proposals 
already made for the defense of Western Europe. We 
believe that, with the United States continuing its 
policy of helping other countries to help themselves, 
this can be done without injury to their civilian econ- 
omies. Our government should be sympathetic to re- 
visions in present arrangements when it can be clearly 
established that these are necessary to ensure that 
serious harm is not done to living standards of the 
working people. 


Mutual Security Program 


We wholeheartedly support the comprehensive pro- 
gram of U. S. foreign aid now before Congress cover- 
ing the Mutual Defense Appropriations, the ECA, the 
Point Four, the Organization of American States and 
other bilateral programs. 

The CIO is in full support of the expanded campaign 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration to raise 
the standards of living of European workers by increas- 
ing productivity under conditions which will assure an 
equitable distribution of the benefits. In view of the 
past record of most European employers we believe 
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that the only way to ensure that workers get an equi- 
table share of improvements lies through the activity 
of strong, democratic trade unions. 

During the year Robert Oliver, CIO Texas Regional 
Director, became Labor Adviser in the ECA Washing- 
ton Office and many other CIO nominees have con- 
tinued to serve with the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration. 

The CIO has continued to advocate an expanded and 
accelerated program of U. S. aid to under-developed 
areas throughout the world. Jacob S. Potofsky served 
on the President’s Advisory Board under the chairman- 
ship of Nelson Rockefeller and actively participated in 
the preparation of “Partners in Progress,” the report 
of this Board. We have repeatedly urged that the 
successful military defense of Asia against Commu- 
nist aggression cannot be achieved unless we continue 
and expand programs for the improvement of living 
conditions in these countries. 

The CIO urges the government to press within all 
United Nations agencies the position in favor of land 
reform taken by its representative at the recent meet- 
ing of the Economic and Social Council. We firmly 
believe that in many parts of the world land owner- 
ship systems and other institutions affecting land work 
are formidable obstacles to raising production and to 
higher standards of living. The campaign for land 
reform should be promoted vigorously and continu- 
ously. 


Labor Participation 


We have continued to urge the necessity that the 
skills and knowledge of trade unionists should be used 
in the promotion of U. S. interests throughout the 
world. Their absence is particularly noticeable in the 
U. S. Information Service and many of the weak- 
nesses of the service arise from this lack. 

The substantial measure of participation by labor 
in the ECA has accounted for much of the popular 
success of the recovery program; labor’s moral appeal 
and experience have helped avert policies that might 
have weakened ties between ECA and the great mass 
of European workers. 

A serious defect in American foreign policy is, how- 
ever, the absence of American labor from its highest 
councils. Leaders of American labor, in urging greater 
participation for the trade unions in the foreign af- 
fairs agencies of government, are seeking the preser- 
vation of the things that are dear to every American 
citizen—democracy, freedom, liberty. 

It has become essential that the experience of the 
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American labor movement should be used in the United 
States’ delegations to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations and to its various commissions and 
committees. 

Up to this time the only delegation which has in- 
cluded persons from the labor movements has been 
that attending meetings of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Frank 
Fernbach, on behalf of the CIO, served as a member 
of the UNESCO delegation this year. 


International Advisory Committee 


During the past year the CIO has continued its par- 
ticipation in the work of the Trade Union Advisory 
Committee on international affairs which it set up in 
the Department of Labor. The CIO has been repre- 
sented by Sec.-Treas. James B. Carey, Jacob Potofsky, 
Emil Rieve, and Michael Ross. 

Since the Department of Labor is responsible for 
representing labor’s point of view on inter-depart- 
mental committees charged with the formulation of 
policy on all matters concerning foreign affairs this 
committee has been instrumental in conveying to the 
Department officials, and in particular to the Assistant 
Secretary, Philip M. Kaiser, the point of view of the 
organized American labor movement. 

Through the work of this committee the trade union 
movement has become increasingly influential in the 
development of the labor attache program and in the 
exchange programs for foreign labor leaders, pressing 
for labor’s point of view in connection with Point 
Four, the occupation policies in Germany and Japan, 
and numerous other activities. 


European Trade Unions 


In accordance with decisions taken during the last 
CIO Convention, the CIO International Committee 
despatched to Europe in January 1951 a special group 
composed of Victor Reuther of the United Auto Work- 
ers; Edgar de La Salle of the United Steelworkers; and 
Frank Bellanca of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers. The group was instructed “to explore the ways in 
which the free, democratic trade union movements 
abroad can be strengthened in the fight against com- 
munist imperialism.” At the same time Victor Reuther 
was appointed CIO European Representative to re- 
place Elmer Cope who resigned from the position to 
return to his work with the United Steelworkers. 

The group visited France, Italy, Germany and 
Austria and conducted an intensive survey of trade 
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union prospects. In March 1951 the International 
Committee received the group’s report, accepted its 
recommendations which are being carried out as rap- 
idly as circumstances permit. Up to this point, the 
extended CIO activity in Europe has been financed by 
special contributions from the Steelworkers, Auto 
Workers, and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. It 
is hoped soon to broaden this support to all CIO unions 
and membership so that this work which is necessary 
for the survival of the free democratic world can be 
carried on effectively. 


ICFTU 


The Second World Congress of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), held in 
Milan, July 4-12, revealed that the organization, not 
yet two years old, is the spearhead for the efforts of 
workers in the free world to raise their living stand- 
ards and achieve a better life in conditions of social 
justice. It has become the rallying point for all demo- 
cratic labor forces of the world in their determination 
to stop Communist aggression and to forestall any 
resurgence of reactionary pro-Fascist forces. 

The CIO delegation to the Congress was Jacob S. 
Potofsky, chairman; Joseph Curran, Michael Quill, Ar- 
thur Goldberg, Michael Ross, Victor Reuther, Martin 
Kyne, Sol Stettin, Boyd Wilson and Frank Bellanca. 
John Brophy, ICFTU representative at the United 
Nations and former director of industrial union coun- 
cils, accompanied the delegation. 

President Philip Murray was reelected to the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the ICFTU, with Jacob S. Potofsky 
and Victor Reuther named as his alternates. Presi- 
dent Murray was also made ICFTU Vice President and 
elected a member of the Emergency Committee. Dur- 
ing the proceedings, Joseph Curran served as chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee; Victor Reuther 
was Chairman of the Committee on Organization, 
Finances, and Constitution; and Arthur Goldberg was 
secretary of the Committee on Economic, Social and 
Political Affairs. Michael Quill was a member of the 
Regional Organization Committee, and Boyd Wilson 
was a member of the Education and Publicity Com- 
mittee. 

The CIO delegation worked hard to make the Con- 
gress a success and was able to make many new 
friends throughout the world. Joint meetings with 
the AFL delegation were held whenever requested, 
and a joint sub-committee was appointed for the dura- 
tion of the Congress. An AFL delegate was elected 
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chairman of the combined American delegations and 
frequent caucuses were held. In Milan no major points 
of difference arose, although on one or two questions, 
different opinions were exchanged. 


Resignation of Finet 


In accordance with its Constitution, the President 
of the ICFTU is elected by the Executive Committee 
from among its own members. It was with unani- 
mous regret that the Committee accepted the resigna- 
tion of Paul Finet who had served since the ICFTU’s 
foundation but who, because of other responsibilities, 
could not continue. The question of Finet’s successor 
was on no occasion discussed in the American caucus. 

At the Executive Committee meeting immediately 
following the Congress, Sir Vincent Tewson, General 
Secretary of the British TUC was nominated. The 
AFL member announced the opposition of his delega- 
tion on the grounds that no leading officer of the 
ICFTU should be drawn from the trade union move- 
ment of a big power. The only other member nom- 
inated withdrew his name, and Tewson was elected 
unanimously, save for three abstentions. In these 
circumstances, the CIO members, although agreeing 
with the general principle against any large movement 
playing an overly dominant role in the ICFTU, felt 
that at the same time no great trade union movement 
should attempt to veto the decision of the Executive 
Committee, particularly in the election of the ICFTU 
president who is not its full-time executive officer. To 
the post of secretary-general, the Committee unani- 
mously re-elected J. H. Oldenbroek, a veteran of the 
Dutch labor movement. A full report of the Congress 
with copies of resolutions adopted is being circulated 
to all CIO affiliated bodies. 


Latin America 


During the year there was no slackening of the 
efforts of reactionary forces, including the various 
Fascist movements in Latin America, to strengthen 
their hold on the people and to suppress human and 
civil liberties and trade union rights wherever they 
had an opportunity of doing so. Outstanding in this 
respect was the suppression of the newspaper “La 
Prensa” in Argentina by the Peron dictatorship. 

The Venezuelan junta of military men persevered 
in the destruction of free labor by the jailing of out- 
standing union leaders and other oppressive measures. 
At the same time, hopes that the Odria regime in 
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Peru would return some rights to labor and the peo- 
ple proved vain. 

In Colombia, the government pretends to proceed on 
a democratic basis, but the situation scarcely differs 
from that in the full-fledged dictatorship countries. 
Free labor movements, though permitted to exist, are 
prevented from exercising their legitimate activities 
and the bloody repression of political liberties is the 
order of the day. Somoza in Nicaragua and Trujillo 
in the Dominican Republic continue in power, and 
there is little hope at the moment of overthrowing 
their dictatorial rule. 

Some more encouraging developments, on the other 
hand, have taken place in Panama and Brazil. In the 
former country opposition forces were able after the 
ousting of President Arias, to institute a more demo- 
cratic government; while Vargas of Brazil, after his 
nomination to the presidency in a democratic elec- 
tion, may be ready to steer a course not unfavorable to 
labor and toward the restoration of certain liberties. 

The CIO Latin American Affairs Committee main- 
tained its uncompromising fight against the forces of 
totalitarianism in the Hemisphere. Its attitude with 
respect to totalitarianism of the left and the right 
found its most forceful expression in an address by 
Chairman Potofsky before the ICFTU Regional Labor 
Conference in Mexico City (January 1951). His speech 
was instrumental in determining the Regional Organi- 
zation’s policy and basic position on military dictator- 
ship and Communist as well as Fascist movements. 

The CIO has stressed the urgent need for construc- 
tive action on economic and social development with 
the accent on the strengthening of free labor and the 
raising of the standards of the working populations. 

As in the past, our influence has been used to help 
our Latin American brothers in their struggle for 
better conditions and union freedom. Thus, we sup- 
ported a strike of the Colombian tannery workers 
and gave moral aid to a Uruguayan ship construction 
workers union in a similar situation. We urged that 
consideration be given to the demands of the Bo- 
livian miners for an adequate buying price for tin by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. We also 
continued our interest in conditions at the American- 
owned Chilean copper mines with a view of helping 
those workers in the attainment of better conditions 
and strongly supported the Cuban Confederation of 
sugar workers in their resistance to a cut in the Cuban 
sugar import quota to the United States. 

In the political field we protested to the U. S. De- 
partment of State against the surrendering of U, S. 
war vessels to the Peron dictatorship almost free of 
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charge; and we voiced our strong indignation, repeat- 
edly and publicly, with regard to the closing of “La 
Prensa” by the same government. We furthermore 
declared our solidarity with the victims of the Argen- 
tine railroad workers’ strike and in cooperation with 
ORIT made a strong request to the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment for the release from prison of important labor 
leaders. 

As before we remained active and interested in the 
problems of Latin American and particularly Mexican 
migrant labor in the United States. We cooperated 
with the CIO’s legislative department in this respect 
closely and Brother Schwarz, as a representative of 
our special Subcommittee (Brothers Knight, Kyne and 
Schwarz) attended most of the meetings (official and 
inter-union) which dealt with the issue. 


Inter-American Labor Conference 


The CIO was represented at the meeting in Mexico 
City in January 1951 by a strong delegation: Jacob S. 
Potofsky, chairman; Lewis Clarke, Martin Kyne, David 
J. McDonald, O. A, Knight, L. S. Buckmaster, William 
Pollock and Ernst Schwarz. Main outcome of the 
conference was the establishment of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Regional Confederation of Workers (ORIT) of 
the ICFTU, with headquarters in Havana, Cuba. 

Committee Chairman Potofsky was elected a Board 
member of the new organization, while Brother 
Schwarz was appointed to the position of one of the 
two Assistant Regional Secretaries. The latter’s as- 
signments are research, direction and development of 
industrial relations, and ORIT’s representation before 
the UN and the Organization of American States. 
In this connection he represented the ICFTU before 
the UN Commission for Latin America. 


Puerto Rico and Canal Zone 


As to Puerto Rico and the Panama Canal Zone, we 
continued cooperation with the CIO Department of 
Organization. We supported the Department and 
Puerto Rican labor in their activity against the freez- 
ing of Puerto Rican wages at their present low level. 
In addition we continuously promoted the aims and 
policies of our organizations in the Zone as well as 
Puerto Rico and gave them ample space in the columns 
of our Spanish language Bulletin. 


Publications 


During the period under report we continued the 
publishing of our monthly bulletin in the Spanish lan- 
guage. It has become a standard feature with Latin 
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Americans and has been especially helpful in reaching 
Latin workers not only in Panama and Puerto Rico, 
but in the U. S. itself. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH 


I. RESEARCH DIVISION 


The activities of the Research Division of the 
Department of Education and Research have substan- 
tially changed and increased as government decisions 
on wages, prices, production, and manpower since the 
Korean invasion have more and more determined the 
conditions under which CIO members work and live. 
We have given increased emphasis to international af- 
fairs and mobilization problems in our regional confer- 
ences, institutes, publications, and films during 1951. 

Stabilization problems growing out of the mobiliza- 
tion drive have increasingly required attention from 
CIO officers and the members of the CIO standing 
committees serviced by the Department. As a conse- 
quence, the responsibility of the research staff to assist, 
by providing statistical information and economic an- 
alysis, has grown. Cooperative activities with other 
CIO departments and with the research directors of 
our affiliates have continued. 

After official policies have been determined, it also 
has been the responsibility of the Research Division to 
prepare testimony for Congressional hearings, in coop- 
eration with the Legislative Department. 

The Research Division also provided technical staff 
services for the CIO representatives on the United 
Labor Policy Committee. It has maintained close 
liaison with the Defense Manpower Administration, 
and the Director and one of his associates has served, 
with President Jacob Potofsky of the ACWA and 
President Joseph Curran of the NMU, as representa- 
tives and alternates on the national] labor-management 
manpower committees. The Research staff, in close 
cooperation with CIO affiliates, has served on special 
panels of the Wage Stabilization Board dealing with 
wage statistics, and wage policies for industries ex- 
empted from price controls. Work has been carried 
forward on other problems before the WSB, such as 
wage stabilization, and health, welfare, and pension 
plans. 

The Research Division has also helped secure the 
release by CIO unions of representatives to serve in 
technical positions in defense mobilization agencies 
and has maintained a close liaison relationship between 
them and our CIO affiliates. 
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Improving Statistical Tools 


The contacts which the Division maintains with 
government economists and representatives of federal 
statistical agencies have taken on added significance 
since the Korean invasion began. 

With wage stabilization policies, for example, tied 
closely to the government’s Consumers’ Price Index, 
the long-time effort of CIO to improve the Index has 
become even more important. The Research Division 
aided in the presentation of comprehensive testimony 
on this matter this year before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, and the 
CIO viewpoint is constantly emphasized through our 
participation on the Joint Labor Research Advisory 
Committee to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Under the present system of controls, the close 
watchfulness of the CIO over the technical adequacy 
and coverage of government surveys of wages, produc- 
tivity, and profits is also particularly important. In a 
tripartite panel on wage statistics which prepared rec- 
ommendations for the Wage Stabilization Board, CIO 
Research Division representatives successfully argued 
that industry wage surveys must be given equal prior- 
ity with community surveys. We have continued to 
strive for improvement of methods of measuring pro- 
ductivity. Since data on corporate finances are essen- 
tial for effective price control, CIO has urged expan- 
sion of information in this field especially by the 
Federal Trade Commission, including figures on profits 
and labor costs. 

The Research staff now represents the CIO on more 
than a dozen government and private advisory com- 
mittees and boards which deal with special technical 
aspects of labor and economic problems. 


The CIO Economic Outlook 


The CIO program to stop inflation and insure equal- 
ity of sacrifice during defense mobilization is a subject 
of continuous national controversy. We have pre- 
sented the CIO viewpoint in many different publica- 
tions. 

The CIO Economic Outlook is issued each month by 
the Research Division in an effort to build wider 
understanding and support for CIO economic policies 
both on the part of our members and our many non- 
labor subscribers. Recent Outlooks have dealt with 
such mobilization issues as tax and wage stabilization 
policies, price, rent and credit controls, manpower, 
and planning defense production needs. Related to 
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the defense effort, but wider in scope, have been spe- 
cial issues on “The Housing Fiasco,” “The St. Lawr- 
ence Waterway—Long Overdue,” and “Whose Welfare 
State?”. 

In addition, the Division prepares reports for distri- 
bution to CIO International and Council offices and 
Regional Directors on special subjects such as the 
attack on overtime pay, the danger of the “labor 
draft” proposals, and amendments to the Defense 
Production Act. 

Special articles are also prepared for labor and non- 
labor periodicals. They have included such varying 
subjects as “The Labor View on Free Enterprise” for 
the Wholesale Grocers News, “Tax Limit—25%?” 
which appeared in Taxes and the Labor Law Journal, 
and articles on “The Social Responsibility of Manage- 
ment,” “Labor Cooperation with Governmental Agen- 
cies,” and “Cooperation, Not Compulsion,” a statement 
opposing labor conscription prepared for the high 
school Debate Handbook. 


Information Services 


Servicing the CIO staff, affiliated unions, and coun- 
cils with information and assistance on collective bar- 
gaining problems and other matters continues to be a 
daily activity of the Research Division. While inquir- 
ies from non-labor sources regarding CIO views on 
economic issues have always received attention, in- 
creasing public interest in CIO mobilization policies 
has forced the enlargement of our activity in this field. 

Working in close cooperation with the Education Di- 
vision of the Department and with the Publicity De- 
partment, the Research staff has participated in many 
meetings and CIO schools and on many. radio and tele- 
vision programs in all parts of the country. These 
services have included appearances before farm, pro- 
fessional, and business groups, as well as meetings of 
our own members. Cooperating with the Department 
of International Affairs, the Research staff has also 
met frequently with groups of visiting foreigners, and 
two members have attended conferences abroad during 
the course of the year. 


All of these activities have been part of a continuing 
effort to build understanding and support for CIO 
economic programs and policies. 


The activities of the Research Division are directed 
by Stanley H. Ruttenberg, assisted by Mrs. Katherine 
P, Ellickson, Nathaniel Goldfinger, and Frank L. Fern- 
bach. 
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II. EDUCATION DIVISION 


During the past year, the Education Division of the 
Department sponsored nine one-week leadership train- 
ing institutes. The program was under the direct 
supervision of George T. Guernsey, Associate Director 
of Education. Assisting in the program were Stuart 
Brock and Ben Segal. 

During May and June, one week institutes were held 
in Tennessee, with delegates from the southern states; 
in Maryland for CIO members in Virginia and Mary- 
land; and in Iowa for local unions in Iowa and Ne- 
braska. The Fifth Annual Missouri CIO School was 
held in July. The Department cooperated with the 
Indiana CIO in helping to plan a school held there in 
August. 

An important contribution which the Education 
Division made to the institute field was to sponsor and 
administer the California CIO School held at the 
Asilomar YWCA Camp, Pacific Grove, California, in 
August. This school was sponsored in cooperation 
with the California State CIO Council, United Steel- 
workers of America, United Auto Workers, Communi- 
cations Workers of America, and the University of 
California. 

The Fifth Annual Rocky Mountain CIO Summer 
School was held in Colorado during August. In Sep- 
tember, the Department sponsored an Eastern Lead- 
ership Training School in Pennsylvania which included 
delegates from Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and West Virginia. 

The Education Division also plans to sponsor an 
Oklahoma-Kansas-Arkansas School to be held in No- 
vember and a New England School in February, 1952. 

In addition to the national CIO staff, with all De- 
partments cooperating, the Department was assisted 
by a staff member of the Political Action Committee 
who was assigned to work on the schools. The Organ- 
izing Department gave real help in recruiting for the 
schools. 


Foreign Visitors 


The one-week institute has been an important tech- 
nique by which foreign trade unionists were given the 
kind of setting in which they could get to know aver- 
age CIO members. By staying the full week and being 
completely. a part of the group, most foreign trade 
union leaders have said that they get closer to under- 
standing the problems of U. S. workers than they do 
in any other type of experience. 

Through this program, for the first time, many CIO 
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members have had an opportunity to see what trade 
union leaders from other lands are like and to ex- 
change opinions on policies and programs for building 
better international understanding. 

General institutes contained courses on the mobili- 
zation program, labor history, building the union, and 
international relations, as well as workshops in par- 
liamentary procedure, public speaking, political action, 
local union education committees, press and publicity, 
etc. The Education Division continued preparing edu- 
cational manuals which were used at most of the 
schools. 

Following the school program in 1950, a general edu- 
cation manual based on materials experimented with 
at the summer schools, was prepared and made avail- 
able to full-time staff members. Plans are underway 
for a general educational manual based on the 1951 
school manual to be issued late this year. 

During the past year, CIO unions sponsored more 
than 50 one-week institutes with Steel, Auto, Tele- 
phone, Textile, and the various State Councils taking 
the lead. 


Week-end Conferences 


Working with the Virginia CIO Education and Anti- 
Discrimination Committee, the Education Division 
sponsored three week-end institutes in Virginia which 
were held at Roanoke, Richmond, and Norfolk. 

The State Vocational Education Schoo] in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, was made available for a week-end 
CIO education conference. 

In New Orleans, the CIO hall was used for a Mis- 
sissippi-Louisiana Education Conference. The Depart- 
ment sponsored a three-day education conference at 
the St. Thomas High School, Houston, Texas, in co- 
operation with the Texas State CIO Council. 

The division also worked with local education com- 
mittees in Denver, Kansas City, and St. Louis in spon- 
soring week-end educational conferences during the 
past year. 


Labor Song Records 


The CIO record album, “New Songs for Labor,” sung 
by Joseph Glazer, Education Director, United Rubber 
Workers, continued to be a best seller. Promotional 
leaflets on both “New Songs for Labor” and the first 
CIO album, “Favorite American Union Songs’ were 
widely distributed during the past year. Many Euro- 
pean trade unionists took these record albums home 
as examples of union education work. They have been 
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sent to American Embassies in all parts of the world 
and are being distributed among European trade union- 
ists by ECA. 

In connection with the sale of its record albums, the 
CIO issued a new songbook during the past year which 
has had three printings. 


Film Division Expands 


The CIO Film Division now has 96 titles and 190 
prints which are constantly being rented by: CIO unions, 
school and community groups interested in presenting 
labor films and good documentary movies to their 
members. 

Five new films have been given special promotion 
by the CIO Film Division during the past year: The 
edited versions of How Green Was My Valley and 
The Ox-Bow Incident; Local 100, new Canadian labor 
film; Union and Community, produced by the U. S. 
Army; and the United Nations’ Point Four film, 
Fate of a Child. 

The CIO Film Division sponsored the first showings 
of Local 100 in the United States and was successful 
in having the film brought to this country and dis- 
tributed among unions, university film libraries, and 
the film libraries of public schools and public libraries. 
The Division was also instrumental in having the 
army film, Union and Community released for use in 
the United States. All city and state councils were 
urged to purchase this film for use in community 
services work. , 

Special efforts on the part of the CIO Film Division 
to promote the use of Union at Work, produced by 
the Textile Workers’ Union, in college courses on labor 
problems and high school classes have had some suc- 
cess. While some educational institutions still per- 
sist in boycotting factual films about the labor move- 
ment, many university professors and high school 
teachers are recognizing their responsibility in this 
field and using labor films to help students better 
understand the role of the labor movement in a demo- 
cratic society. 

The CIO Film Division has mailed a list of sound 
films on labor to U. S. high school libraries; given 
special promotion to good children’s films available 
from the CIO, and called attention to new films pro- 
duced by the ECA and the UN. 

The CIO Film Division is constantly helping state 
and city councils as well as international union regional 
offices to develop their own film libraries. Monthly 
mailings on new films are sent out to a wide selected 
list of film users. Community, school, church, and farm 
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groups have been helped in interpreting the labor 
movement to their members by films from the CIO 
Film Division. 


Development of Mailing Lists 


The Department continued to use its specialized 
mailing lists for publicizing CIO’s stand on many 
issues. Several new specialized mailing lists were de- 
veloped during the past year. Less mass mailings were 
done to the entire mailing list and more specialized 
mailings were planned. 

In several instances, mailings were sent to college 
teacher groups, and ads were placed with some of the 
educational journals featuring CIO materials which 
would be helpful in the classroom. 

General promotion on the Economic Outlook and its 
special issues on the mobilization was continued. 
Mats of the Economic Outlook illustrations are now 
going to many CIO papers. 


Pamphlets and Reprints 


The pamphlet ClO—What It Is and What It Does 
was completely revised and continued to be widely dis- 
tributed during the past year. It was extremely useful 
in organizing drives and for non-labor groups that 
needed background on CIO’s structure and history. 

A special reprint of the New Republic supplement 
Spotlight on Mobilization was prepared for the De- 
partment and many copies were distributed at mass 
meetings sponsored by joint labor groups during the 
fight for an improved Defense Production Act. 

The CIO pamphlet on National Health Insurance 
continued to be a steady seller as did the CIO poster 
on the same subject. Special reprints of Bernard 
DeVoto’s article in Harper’s Magazine, Letter to a 
Family Doctor, were distributed by the Department 
to key CIO groups. In many cases, extra copies were 
purchased by CIO councils and mailed to doctors in 
the larger cities. 

The pamphlet on The Steward’s Job in Building 
Your CIO was revised and continued to be one of 
CIO’s most popular publications. An additional edi- 
tion of The Teachers Guide for Training CIO Stewards 
was also distributed. 

The CIO film catalogue was revised for use in 1950- 
51, and a new poster on the Supreme Court’s 1937 
decision legalizing the Wagner Act was prepared. 
More than 1,200 copies of The Labor Story, the popu- 
larly written history of American labor by Aleine 
Austin, were sold at conferences and schools. 
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The Education Division worked closely in planning 
itineraries for foreign trade unionists and trying to 
get them person-to-person contacts with American 
workers. CIO literature kits were prepared for all 
visiting trade unionists and orientation sessions on 
workers’ education were held for those interested, 


Conclusion 
The general trend of the work of the Division was 
toward more specialized training. We are expanding 
our school program to a year-round basis and are 
working more directly with the CIO Council’s De- 
partment in helping local and state councils to de- 
velop year-round educational programs. 


PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


As in the past, the CIO Publicity Department has 
devoted most of its effort to the task of keeping CIO 
members and the general public informed about the 
important activities of our organization and its affili- 
ated unions. 

During the past year, and especially since the 1950 
elections, there has been an increase in anti-labor 
propaganda in many sections of the daily press and in 
other publications reaching the public as a whole. 

While there is a general tendency, even on the part 
of labor’s most bitter foes, to voice acceptance of the 
role of the labor unions in a democratic America, 
there has been an unrelenting campaign against the 
programs of labor in such widely varied fields as 
wages, economic matters, political action, civil liber- 
ties and social welfare programs. It has become an 
established propaganda practice on the part of our 
opponents to try to brand the CIO as an organization 
devoted to the attainment of “Socialist’’ objectives. 

The Publicity Department has attempted to meet 
this attack by factual presentation of the positions of 
the CIO and by constant explanation of its aims and 
aspirations. In this connection, the Department pre- 
pared and published a low-priced pamphlet, “This Is 
The CIO,” which is designed to present in brief form 
the objectives, the methods and the philosophy of the 
CIO to members and the general public. 

But it is obvious, nevertheless, that the CIO for 
some time to come will be functioning in a climate of 
unceasing efforts to direct hostility towards the activ- 
ities of this organization, towards its legislative pro- 
gram dedicated to a better life for all Americans, and 
indeed towards our basic constitutional rights and 
privileges. With labor’s enemies thus dedicated to 
seeking to neutralize the strength of the CIO, it is 
obvious that careful thought must be given to broad 
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public relations campaigns in order to tell the CIO’s 
story to the public, and to advance our democratic 
program. 

In an effort to publicize the organization’s activities, 
the Publicity Department has issued several hundred 
press releases during the past year, has arranged a 
large number of press conferences and radio appear- 
ances, and has handled a large amount of correspond- 
ence from students and the general public. 


The CIO News 


Every effort has been made to increase the effective- 
ness of The CIO News, the official weekly publication 
of the CIO, in order that it may serve as a source of 
general information and guidance not only to staff 
officials but to large areas of our membership. At a 
time when the news publications of the various affili- 
ates of the CIO tend to be devoted primarily to the 
problems of the individual union, The CIO News plays 
an important function in publicizing the activities of 
all branches of the CIO and of bringing news about 
them to the attention of CIO members and officials in 
every union and in every section of the country. 

In addition to publishing its weekly National Edition, 
The CIO News has regularly published special edi- 
tions for four national unions of the CIO. 


Radio Activities 


In the field of radio, the Publicity Department has 
endeavored to make the best possible use of sustain- 
ing program time made available by the various net- 
works. 

On the American Broadcasting Company network, 
the CIO has regularly scheduled discussions of eco- 
nomic matters by Robert R. Nathan, the well-known 
economist; and programs of workers’ songs by Joe 
Glazer, the Education Director of the United Rubber 
Workers of America. 

On the National Broadcasting Company network, 
CIO has scheduled a number of discussion programs 
on matters of interest to our organization. 

On the Columbia Broadcasting System network Sat- 
urday afternoon program, “Cross Section—USA,” a 
wide variety of CIO officials of National unions and 
State and City Councils, have appeared for inter- 
views on matters of current importance. 

In addition, the Publicity Department has made ar- 
rangements for a number of CIO representatives to 
appear on special public affairs broadcasts on both 
radio and television. 
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Speakers have also been provided for the State De- 
partment’s Voice of America; and in every phase of 
publicity work, the Department has cooperated with 
both the Labor Information Service of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration and the U. S. Information 
Service of the Department of State, in helping to make 
available to citizens of other nations an understanding 
of the role of the CIO in American affairs, 

Mr, Allan L. Swim resigned as the Director of the 
Publicity Department on April 1, 1951, in order to 
accept a position with the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in Paris, France. President Murray named 
as his successor Mr. Henry C. Fleisher, former As- 
sistant Publicity Director. 

Miss Hollace Ransdell, Gervase N. Love, Fred Ross 
and William Weiss served as assistant editors through- 
out the year. Milton Plumb, formerly director of in- 
formation for the Library of Congress, was appointed 
an assistant editor during the summer; and William 
Millis, formerly editor of the California CIO News and 
more recently secretary of the San Francisco CIO 
Council, was scheduled to join the staff about the time 
of the convention. 
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POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


Labor’s increasing political influence and power has 
produced, within the past year, a stepping up of the 
tempo of reactionary attacks upon the CIO Political 
Action Committee. 

These attacks are part of the pattern of “gutter 
politics” which has unfortunately been introduced into 
the American political scene. It is based on the total- 
itarian doctrine that the end justifies the means, and it 
was extensively employed in the 1950 Congressional 
elections in Florida, North Carolina, Utah, Maryland, 
Ohio and California. 

This pattern has for its objective the obscuring of 
the real economic and social issues which confront the 
American people. It proposes to substitute for genu- 
ine democratic discussion of the nation’s problems, 
appeals to racial prejudice, groundless fears and sus- 
picions of the nation’s highest officials, and personal 
slander on a scale seldom before seen in American 
history. 

We are happy that many of the liberal and pro- 
gressive elements in both parties have disavowed this 
degradation of democratic procedures, and we call for 
complete repudiation of this un-American form of po- 
litical campaigning by the leadership of both parties. 

But we are aware of the recent unfortunate suc- 
cesses of the “Big Lie” technique of Hitler and Stalin. 
We must be prepared to meet it when it will be ut- 
tered in next year’s presidential and congressional 
campaigns. 

Union members, as well as the public, must be made 
acquainted with the forthright, wholesome stand of 
the CIO on the political issues of the day. We must 
pierce the smoke-screens in order to confront the Big 
Lie with the Big Truth. In such a program, there 
must be a policy of close cooperation with other labor 
political groups and with other like-minded groups in 
the community. This is no time for political isolation 
by any labor or liberal organization, in the face of 
the reactionary offensive. 

The members of our organization must make clear 
our determination to cast our votes solely on the basis 
of platform and record as they reflect concern for the 
public welfare. 
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Contribution to Democracy 


The CIO-PAC is unshaken in the belief that its work 
of political education and activity constitutes an out- 
standing contribution to the democratic life of our 
nation. 

We are unafraid of the attacks by Senator Robert 
A, Taft and his cohorts and the minions of Joseph 
Stalin; and we solemnly pledge that they will both 
fail equally in their evil attempts to destroy the free 
American labor movement. 

During the past year labor was more united in the 
political field than ever before and united labor polit- 
ical committees functioned effectively in many states. 
The legislative achievements of these committees in 
presenting to state legislatures the united program of 
labor are noteworthy. We welcome the continued co- 
operation of other labor organizations and organiza- 
tions of like-minded persons in this wholesome and 
constructive program. 

In a few instances the desire for personal publicity 
and credit by persons from other organizations has 
unfortunately hampered the work of these committees 
from time to time. We do not believe in the empty 
flaunting of “purge lists” or boastings of non-existent 
multi-million dollar “war-chests.” 

The CIO-PAC believes that the unprincipled attacks 
upon it can only be met by a firm, continual restate- 
ment of the principles of CIO and by constant dem- 
onstrations of our interest in candidates and programs, 
regardless of party affiliation, that will advance the 
public welfare. 


Day-to-Day Work 


The CIO-PAC is today better prepared to carry on 
this non-partisan program than ever before. It is 
organized in virtually every state of the Union and in 
every industrial area of every state. It is actively 
engaged in day-by-day political education. In many 
communities the CIO-PAC has been responsible for 
the decline and abolition of the old-time political ma- 
chines with their undemocratic processes. In every 
community where workers are organized, the CIO-PAC 
is the spearhead of the liberal movement, giving lead- 
ership to the growing demand for genuinely popular 
government responsive to the popular will. 

Particularly heartening in 1951 has been the in- 
creased number of union staff people detailed to full- 
time political action work. Registration as voters of 
CIO members has continued to be the number one 
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goal of CIO-PAC, and the general level of registration 
of our members has been raised, the percentage of 
participation in election has also been raised, though 
much remains to be done in this field as well as in the 
field of registration. 


Your committee believes more strongly than ever 
before that the main instrument of political activity 
is the PAC block-worker who carries on the crusade 
for good government from door to door in his neigh- 
borhood. Upon the energy, enthusiasm and initiative 
of this volunteer worker depends the success or failure 
of our political action work. Too much stress cannot 
be placed upon the necessity of placing PAC block- 
workers in each of the nation’s 137,194 precincts. 

CIO-PAC finances were placed on a sounder footing 
in 1951 and all reports indicate that where an effort 
was made to collect the voluntary contributions for 
PAC, substantial contributions were forthcoming. 


Democracy’s Challenge 


Next year’s elections will be a time of trial for 
democracy all over the world. Victory for reaction 
will bring joy to the Kremlin and gloom to the hearts 
of men everywhere who fight for freedom. 

Reaffirmation of America’s determination to achieve 
social justice at home and to continue to lend her great 
strength to those striving for social justice abroad will, 
on the other hand, bring rejoicing to the down-trodden 
and misery to Moscow. 

In this great democratic battle the CIO-PAC will 
continue to present the facts without favoritism to 
party or candidate. It will continue to bring without 
partisanship to our members the issues of importance 
and, in the free American tradition, it will seek to 
advance the cause of liberalism and progressive ideal- 
ism which have so well served our country. 

The officers of your CIO-PAC are confident that the 
political forces of labor will not fail in next year’s 
elections. Given the continued loyal support and guid- 
ance of the officers of the CIO, the presidents and offi- 
cials of its affiliated unions, the officials of state and 
local councils and the members of the CIO, your Po- 
litical Action Committee will continue to lead the 
battle. 

We will mobilize our forces even more effectively. 
We will labor unceasingly in every ward and precinct 
of the land. We will make clear to every citizen the 
unshaken determination of our organization to protect 
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and improve the great democratic principles which 
have brought our country to its present heights, and 
which promise still greater glories for its citizens. 


The Political Action Committee: Philip Murray, chairman; David 
J. Me id, secretary-treasurer; Jack = ayy  —— 


Beirne, L. S. Buckmaster, James B. Carey, Joseph Cu Allan 
! Haywood, O. A. Knig ht, = Potofsky, Michoel a "Walter 
Reuther, Emil Rieve, AL Hartn Emil Mazey, T. M. McCormick, 


William Pollock, Frank Pi Desmond Walker and Carlton 
Werkau. 


COMMITTEE TO ABOLISH 
DISCRIMINATION 


During the last year an unprecedented coalition of 
reactionary Republicans and Dixiecrats has succeeded 
in blocking all progress of civil rights legislation in 
Congress. 

It is readily apparent that civil rights legislation, 
which the Dixiecrats have traditionally opposed, has 
now been made a political bargaining pawn between 
them and the reactionary Republicans in order to em- 
barrass the administration. This coalition is openly 
sacrificing the national interest for its own selfish 
ends. 

Last January a group of right-thinking members of 
both parties introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives various measures dealing with fair employment, 
with the poll tax, with the crime of lynching, with the 
outlawing of segregation practices, and with general 
civil rights. In that same month a group of Repub- 
lican Senators introduced similar bills dealing with 
similar subjects. In June a group of Democratic Sen- 
ators introduced a complete omnibus set of bills cov- 
ering every point that we have consistently urged in 
the CIO program. 

Not one of these bills has progressed in the slightest 
through the committee to which it was referred. In 
a number of instances it has been made quite clear 
to right-thinking legislators that the coalition had 
taken steps to prevent any of these bills from getting 
out of committee. 

Recognizing this vicious obstruction to enactment 
of programs that were solemnly pledged to the people 
by both major political parties we have joined with a 
number of other organizations in urging President Tru- 
man to set up by Executive Order a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission in conjunction with the defense 
program. Here again we have encountered various 
delays, but we have continued steadily to press for 
such an Executive Order. In our efforts we are receiv- 
ing the support of a growing number of other organi- 
zations and individuals. The defense program calls 
for utilizing the top skills and abilities of all our cit- 
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izens, regardless of their race, creed, color or national 
origin. 

Not only are we confronted with the obstruction of 
positive programs seeking guarantees of ordinary hu- 
man rights, but we are also confronted with various 
and sundry measures that would actually destroy or 
curtail rights now in possession of the people. These 
bills are deceitfully advanced as measures that would 
aid the defense effort and safeguard our internal se- 
curity. 

The CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination is 
working closely with the CIO Legislative Department 
to advance, as best we can, our own honest program 
and to defeat measures leveled at the rights of the 


people. 
Full Cooperation 


The National Committee and the excellent similar 
committees established by our international unions and 
councils have continued to work together to meet 
problems arising in the various communities, and also 
to deal with those internal problems that arise in any 
organization. We can report progress in both of these 
fields. 

In addition, every possible aid and encouragement is 
being given to those international unions and councils 
that have not yet set up committees to deal with these 
problems of human rights. It is encouraging to note 
that an excellent committee has been formed under 
the auspices of the New York City CIO Council. The 
work of this committee will be highly important. The 
good name of CIO will go far in New York City to 
offset the activities of organizations that pretend to 
fight for human rights while their real purpose is to 
belittle and destroy them. 

It is not the function of the National Committee to 
interest itself directly in the purely local problems of 
human rights in the various communities and states, 
The National Committee does stand ready, in accord- 
ance with national CIO policy, to aid in the formation 
of local committees and to give those committees its 
full cooperation when needed in solving local problems. 


Local Conferences 


In this connection, one of the activities of the Na- 
tional Committee has been to stimulate and cooperate 
fully in the calling by local CIO leaders and groups of 
civil rights conferences. A number of such confer- 
ences have been held, and plans are under way to 
hold such conferences in New York City and in Cali- 
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fornia. The conferences that have already been held 
have greatly stimulated local interest of other groups 
and individuals, so that the effect of our CIO confer- 
ences reaches far beyond their influence on our own 
members. 

A particularly successful Fair Practices Conference 
was held at Denver late in 1950. The attendance rep- 
resented civic and religious groups, public officials, 
and the city authorities. It is encouraging to note 
that after the conference the Mayor of Denver estab- 
lished a public committee to deal with problems of hu- 
man rights. Similar action has occurred in a number 
of other cities, with CIO leaders playing a prominent 
part in advancing the cause of decent relationships 
among people without regard to race, creed, or color. 

Because of vicious community patterns that have 
long existed in various localities, it is not always easy 
or practical to launch such conferences. In these 
communities our CIO leaders are working steadily to 
create the proper atmosphere in which such confer- 
ences can be held to further stimulate and widen pub- 
lic interest. 


Armed Forces 


Great strides have been made this last year in elim- 
inating discrimination based on race or color within 
the armed forces of the United States. 

The excellent programs initiated in the Navy and 
in the Air Force are operating fully. None of the dis- 
turbances predicted by the white supremacists have 
materialized. This matter of segregation was much 
more serious in the Army than in the other branches 
of services, but even here we are on the eve of seeing 
discrimination completely and totally eliminated from 
the Army. Just within the last two months the last 
all-Negro regiment in Korea was ordered disbanded. 
This regiment is stationed at the fighting front. The 
American citizens who composed it have now been in- 
tegrated into fighting units with other American cit- 
izens. ’ 


Community Outrages 


On July 10 the country was shocked when mob 
violence broke out in the town of Cicero, which ad- 
joins the city of Chicago on the west. The ostensible 
cause of the violence was the legal attempt of a Negro 
veteran and his wife to move into a vacant apartment 
that had been offered for rent in that community. 
This Negro veteran is an outstanding, law abiding 
citizen and a member of an AFL union. 
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Our local CIO leaders in Chicago and Cook County 
knew that trouble was brewing. In full cooperation 
with the National CIO Committee, they took every 
possible step to avert the disturbance. Our CIO lead- 
ers warned the public authorities of Cicero, of Cook 
County, and of the state of Illinois that vicious ele- 
ments were at work seeking to create mob violence, 
and it was even suggested to the local and county au- 
thorities that the Governor of Illinois be called upon 
to send National Guardsmen into Cook County to 
safeguard citizens in their rights, to protect property 
and to enforce law and order. These warnings went 
unheeded and the disturbance burst into full flower 
July 10, continuing until July 12, 


Adequate Notice 


The public authorities were not without official no- 
tice that trouble was brewing. 

Some two weeks before the violence began, the 
Negro veteran, with full support of CIO, requested 
Federal Judge Barnes to protect him and his family 
in the exercise of their rights, not only against the 
violence of a possible mob but also against the harass- 
ments, threats, and physical violence directed at the 
veteran and his attorney by officers and members of 
the town of Cicero police force. Judge Barnes ordered 
the town officials and police to stop harassing the vet- 
eran, and further directed them to do their duty in en- 
forcing the laws of the state of Illinois. Had full 
cognizance been taken of Judge Barnes’ action by local 
law enforcement officials, the trouble could have been 
averted. 

Only when mob violence ensued in full view of 
members of the town of Cicero police department and 
with no interference on their part, did the county au- 
thorities belatedly ask the governor to send in Na- 
tional Guardsmen. During the rioting and in the sub- 
sequent clashes between members of the mob and the 
troops many persons, including soldiers, were severely 
injured and hospitalized. A valuable apartment build- 
ing, valued at approximately $100,000, was defaced and 
partly wrecked, and the private property of citizens 
who already resided in the building was destroyed by 
the vandals. A number of the rioters were arrested 
and thrown into jail by the troops, 

It took several days to restore order to that com- 
munity. 

Thereupon the state’s attorney of Cook County con- 
vened a special grand jury to inquire into the series of 
outrages. Our CIO leaders made it clear, in coopera- 
tion with the National Committee, that the entire CIO 
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stood behind the efforts of the local CIO leaders to 
prosecute the guilty and to prevent any recurrence of 
the violence. 

It was pointed out to the public prosecutor that the 
outrages could not be dealt with merely by punishment 
of obscure members of the mob, in the light of the 
malfeasance, nonfeasance, and misfeasance of the pub- 
lic officials of Cicero that had been judicially recog- 
nized by Federal Judge Barnes. 


Violence in Georgia 


Another outrage that has shocked the country is a 
situation that developed during the year in Dublin, 
Georgia, where a union meeting called by two repre- 
sentatives of the CIO was invaded and dispersed at 
the point of guns by the sheriff of Laurens County and 
members of his staff. The two CIO organizers were 
thrown into jail and held for nearly 24 hours with 
no charges being preferred against them. 

This outrage against human rights was by no means 
the full extent of what has been occurring in that 
community. At a subsequent hearing before the Sen- 
ate Labor-Management Relations Sub-Committee in 
Washington, the sheriff calmly stated that it was ac- 
cepted practice in his county for employers to put up 
bail for Negro prisoners with the understanding that 
the Negro would be required to work for that em- 
ployer. Should that enforced arrangement not work 
out, the sheriff admitted, it was common practice for 
the employer to have the Negro worker thrown back 
into jail. This reprehensible custom amounts to 
peonage and to the involuntary servitude that is pro- 
hibited by the Constitution of the United States. 

The CIO, therefore, is intent not only in affirming 
the rights of American citizens to meet in orderly 
assembly, but also to stamp out the vicious peonage 
that has been exposed under oath by the sheriff. We 
have made vigorous representation to the appropriate 
agencies to invoke the full power of the federal gov- 
ernment to end these outrageous practices and to pre- 
vent their recurrence. 


The Courts 


Action in the United States Supreme Court on cases 
arising out of denial of human rights and official prac- 
tices of discrimination has resulted in a number of de- 
cisions, some of which have resulted in the outlawing 
of discriminatory practices. In other cases, however, 
it was found that the offenders were protected by laws 
cunningly devised under the “police powers” of various 
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states. The correction of this latter evil resides, of 
course, in the repeal of such laws that cannot be 
reached by federal action. 

The CIO will continue its efforts to bring about the 
outright repeal of such discriminatory state laws. 

It is worthy of specific comment to note that the 
Municipal Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia has outlawed racial segregation in restaurants in 
the city of Washington. 

The Court held valid a forgotten law of 1873 which 
prohibited such segregation. The proponents of seg- 
regation are now appealing this decision to the upper 
courts, and it seems certain that eventually the United 
States Supreme Court will be called upon to decide 
the issue finally. Here again the CIO, nationally and 
locally, is supporting this effort to end this type of 
segregation in our national capital. 


The Red Cross 


During this last year there has been marked im- 
provement in anti-discrimination policies of various 
chapters of the National Red Cross. A number of 
these practices have been abolished by action at the 
national level. The Committee to Abolish Discrimina- 
tion is working closely with our Community Services 
Committee to bring about the elimination of other dis- 
criminatory practices which are revealed from time to 
time in various communities. 


Ammunition for Enemies 


No greater threat exists to our American way of 
life than the practice of discrimination against various 
of our citizens based on race, creed, color or national 
origin. This is the weakest spot in our national armor. 
It is here that the United States and the American 
people are most vigorously attacked by the domestic 
and foreign agents of the world Communist Party. 

These discriminations serve as excellent Communist 
propaganda to destroy the confidence that peoples of 
other lands have in us, the people of this great nation. 
CIO has long recognized this fact. It is our intention 
to redouble our efforts to abolish discrimination wher- 
ever it exists in our national community. 

Members of the Committee: James B. Carey, Chairman; Willard 
S. Townsend, Secretary; Harry Read, Director; W. Richard Carter, 
Arthur J. Goldberg, Bessie Hillman, James J. Leary, William H. 


Oliver, Morris Pizer, Thomas Shane, M. Hedley Stone, George L-P 
Weaver, Philip Weightman and Boyd L. Wilson. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES COMMITTEE 


The National CIO Community Services Committee is 
celebrating its tenth anniversary this year. It was in 
November of 1941, at our Detroit Convention, that the 
original Committee was appointed by President Mur- 
ray. It is fitting, therefore, that at this 1951 Con- 
vention, the Committee should enumerate some of its 
achievements during the past ten years. 

Many of the accomplishments of the Committee are 
in the realm of the intangible. There is no adequate 
yardstick to measure the degree of community coop- 
eration, good will and wholesome human relations for 
which the Committee is responsible. Social welfare 
agencies and the CIO know, however, that the Com- 
mittee is responsible for much of the progress that 
has been made. 

It is less difficult to list the bread-and-butter 
achievements of the Committee. The tangible results 
of the Committee’s program are known to many of 
uur unions in need of strike assistance, to many of our 
members in need of unemployment relief, to our serv- 
icemen and veterans in need of warmth and encour- 
agement, to our friends overseas in need of aid, to our 
community agencies in need of financial support, to 
our social welfare organizations in need of volunteers, 
to our members in need of knowledge and informa- 
tion concerning their own community facilities. 

During the past ten years CIO members have con- 
tributed more than $300,000,000 to voluntary commu- 
nity social welfare agencies. 

During the past ten years CIO has contributed 
more than $15,000,000 in aid and assistance to the 
trade union movements of 17 foreign countries. 

During the past seven years the CIO has trained 
8,000 union counsellors in 54 communities. 

During the past ten years 10,000 CIO men and 
women have served their communities and unions as 
members of boards of directors, executive and other 
committees of hundreds of community agencies. 

During the past five years 11 international unions 
have benefited from community-wide strike relief pro- 
grams affecting more than 2,000,000 members and 
their families. 

During the past ten years the CIO has helped to 
establish a number of national welfare agencies, in- 
cluding the National War Fund, C.A.R.E., National 
Social Welfare Assembly, United Defense Fund, United 
Community Defense Services and others. 

During the past ten years the Committee sponsored 
hundreds of conferences and institutes and distributed 
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millions of copies of printed materials not only in this 
country but throughout Europe and Asia. 

During the past ten years the CIO was in contact 
with thousands of servicemen and women in camps, 
USO centers, overseas installations and hospitals. 


Tribute to CIO Members 


This is a partial but impressive list of which we can 
all be proud. It is a tribute to the affiliates and mem- 
bers of the CIO that they adopted the Committee’s 
program as their own and made it a vital and living 
part of their own unions and communities. 

The tenth year of the Committee’s work, since our 
last Convention, was marked by an expansion of its 
defense-related program. 

During 1951 the Committee helped organize the 
United Defense Fund. Five CIO officers are members 
of its board of directors, and two are members of its 
executive committee. During the same year, the Com- 
mittee helped to establish the United Community De- 
fense Services and became a member agency of this 
organization. Four CIO officers serve on its board of 
directors and one on its executive committee. 

During the same period President Murray accepted 
an invitation to serve on the board of governors of 
the American Red Cross and on the board of direc- 
tors of USO. Other CIO officers are now serving on 
the boards of other national community agencies, such 
as Traveler’s Aid, Family Service, Child Welfare, 
Legal Aid, etc. 

The purpose of the United Community Defense 
Services is to help provide adequate community fa- 
cilities such as housing, day care centers, recreation 
halls, family counseling, medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion for workers and their families in defense produc- 
tion areas. 

Through the USO and through CIO industrial union 
councils, near military installations, the Committee 
has provided recreation and entertainment for the men 
and women in the Armed Forces. Dances, hostesses, 
special breakfasts at USO centers are part of this 
program. 


Packages to Korea 


In addition, with funds raised from CIO unions 
through its Campaign for Korea, the Committee 
shipped comfort packages to the fighting forces in 
Korea. These packages were distributed by the chap- 
lains of the Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths, 
and the Committee has received a number of gratify- 
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ing acknowledgments directly from the servicemen 
and chaplains. The campaign continues and other 
shipments will be made. 

The Committee in cooperation with the United 
Steelworkers of America, printed and distributed a 
pamphlet entitled “Program for Servicemen” as a 
guide to action by our affiliates. A three-day confer- 
ence with governmental and voluntary agency repre- 
sentatives on servicemen and veteran’s problems was 
sponsored by the Committee in Washington in Sep- 
tember of this year. Many international unions were 
represented. 

The Committee developed, during the past year, a 
program for civilian defense and plant protection. In 
cooperation with the Department of Organization and 
Industrial Union Councils, it sponsored a number of 
conferences on this and related matters in Cleveland; 
Chicago; Milwaukee; Bear Mountain, N. Y.; Atlanta; 
New Brunswick, N. J., and other places in an attempt 
to stimulate greater understanding and participation 
in state and community-wide civilian defense program. 
While it has been difficult to date to arrive at a sat- 
isfactory working relationship with the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, it has been possible to par- 
ticipate effectively in a number of states and com- 
munities. 


Labor Representation 


Running continuously throughout the Committee’s 
program is the proposition that our communities must 
be made more representative of the people and more 
responsive to the needs of the people. This philosophy 
is being implemented constantly by training more and 
more union counselors, by getting more adequate rep- 
resentation on agency boards and committees, by more 
active year ’round participation. 

The stimulus that the Committee provides to our 
community agencies has tended to liberalize them, to 
make them more representative of the people and 
more responsive to the people’s needs. 

This is especially true in strike relief situations and 
in fund-raising. On the whole, both public and vol- 
untary agencies have responded fairly in strike relief 
situations and have given aid on the basis of need 
regardless of the cause of the need. 

On the matter of fund-raising, more and more agen- 
cies are banding together in united appeals once a 
year. Recently the American Red Cross modified its 
policy in this direction. The Committee feels that 
community-wide federation and responsible budgeting 
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on the basis of relative need is a necessary step to- 
ward community-wide planning for services, and its 
energies are devoted, therefore, towards that objective. 

The Committee sponsored a number of conferences 
and institutes throughout the country—in addition to 
its union counseling classes—in an attempt to stimu- 
late more adequate services for our membership and 
the community at large. 

This year, as in 1947 and 1948, the Philip Murray 
Award again was given by the Committee to an out- 
standing fighter for the people. At its tenth anni- 
versary dinner in Detroit, the Committee presented the 
award to Senator James Murray of Montana. 

The Committee’s program is carried out in the field, 
through industrial union councils and in cooperation 
with international unions, by a number of full time 
CIO-CSC representatives working on the staffs of com- 
munity chests, councils of social agencies and state 
welfare funds in Akron, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Camden, Chester, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Erie, Gary, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, 
Paterson, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Scran- 
ton, Springfield, St. Louis, Syracuse, Toledo, Trenton, 
Waterbury and Wilkes-Barre. During the past year, 
additional CIO-CSC staff was added in Columbus, 
Denver, South Bend, Youngstown and Michigan State. 


The Committee: Irving Abramson, Chairman; John Brophy, 
Treasurer; Ted F. Silvey, Secretary; Leo Perlis, National Director; 
George Baldanzi, Joseph A. Beirne, Harry Boyer, Joseph W. ids, 
Harold J. Garno, John J. Grogan, Bessie Hillman, Louis Hollander, 
Emil Mazey, David J. McDonald, August Scholle and Milton 
Weihrauch. 


HEALTH, SAFETY AND WELFARE 
COMMITTEE 


The CIO has steadily and consistently worked dur- 
ing the last year to prevent or reduce the frightful 
toll leveled on workers of this country by occupational 
accidents and diseases, 

The extent of this public affliction is revealed in 
the cold fact that since the Korean fighting began in 
June 1950, and the resultant step-up in the defense 
program, there has been an increase in occupational 
accidents and diseases. 

The latest available figures on fatal occupational 
accidents in 1950 show that 15,500 men and women 
were killed on the job as a result of the work opera- 
tion in which they were engaged. This figure repre- 
sents an increase of 500 deaths over the year before 
and 300 of those additional deaths occurred in the 
manufacturing industry. 

Lost time injuries rose in 1950 to 1,950,000, an in- 
crease of 100,000 over the year before. Of this in- 
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crease 45,000 of these lost time injuries occurred in 
manufacturing. More than 85,000 of workers injured 
in 1950 will be handicapped for the rest of their lives 
by partial or total disabilities. 

The total time lost as a result of this carnage is 
estimated at 275,000,000 man days. Wholly aside from 
the pain, the suffering, the grief and economic distress 
of the families of these work casualties is the simple 
fact that the accidental deaths and injuries in 1950 
represents a terrific loss of American skill and ability. 

The industrial accident that levies this toll upon the 
working people of the United States is a social and 
economic public enemy. It now appears that the in- 
crease represented in the last part of 1950 is being 
maintained, therefore the losses this year of 1951 will 
be higher than ever. 

This means that organized labor must do more than 
ever before to deal with this problem. The greatest 
loss in these occupational casualties falls upon the 
men and women who work for wages and salaries. 

The CIO has made itself available on every occasion 
when invited by employers, by insurance companies, 
by the professional groups or by the public agencies 
to participate in planning ways and means to prevent 
occupational accidents and diseases. Although much 
of the agreement with which our proposals have been 
met is meaningless lip-service, we are making some 
progress in advancing our views. We are gradually 
eliminating the smug assertions of many employers, 
insurance carriers, and professional technicians that 
occupational safety and health is their sole preroga- 
tive. 


Labor Participation 


We have continued to insist that enforcement of 
safety laws and occupational health measures must 
remain in the Federal and State Departments of La- 
bor. Likewise we have continued to insist that organ- 
ized labor be allowed to participate on an equal basis 
on all safety conferences called by the President of 
the United States or the Governors of the respective 
States. 

In many of these so-called Governors’ conferences, 
labor has been completely ignored and barred from 
participation. The solution of this particular prob- 
lem lies with our various State, County and City In- 
dustrial Union Councils and those International Un- 
ions which have members in the respective states. 
Only their insistence on their rights to participate 
will enable them to do so. 

Several years ago the National Safety Council in- 
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vited participation of labor in its deliberations. The 
President of the CIO is a trustee of the National 
Safety Council. As the designee of Secretary-Treas- 
urer Carey, Committee Chairman, Committee Direc- 
tor Harry Read is a member of the Safety Council 
board of directors. 

As a result of our participation, the National Safety 
Council is now devising programs that will bring labor 
into full participation in the all-important work of 
the National Safety Council. To be effective this 
participation of labor must be at state, local and even 
individual plant level. 


Cooperation Necessary 


In the field of occupational health we have continued 
to insist, in accordance with our repeated convention 
decisions, that the Federal and State Departments of 
Labor retain or be given powers to enforce rules and 
regulations designed to prevent occupational diseases 
and poor health, 

We have also continued to insist that attainment of 
occupational safety and health calls for the full co- 
operation of employers, workers, safety engineers, in- 
dustrial physicians, and the public agencies, with every 
group dedicated to make its complete contribution in 
good faith. 

The Committee reports that our various affiliates 
are extending their educational programs to bring 
into the campaign for occupational safety all our CIO 
members. Many of these affiliates are availing them- 
selves of the excellent basic safety training programs 
instituted by the Bureau of Labor Standards of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

The expansion of services and programs to restore 
handicapped workers to useful employment continues 
to receive active support from the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. The waste of our great resource 
of handicapped citizens is unjustified under any cir- 
cumstances; in the face of our increasing manpower 
needs for defense, it is a shocking scandal. 


Active Within Other Groups 


Since our twelfth annual convention, CIO has con- 
tinued to participate actively in the President’s Com- 
mittee on National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week and in the work of the American Feder- 
ation of the Physically Handicapped. 

In addition, CIO representatives are participating on 
a special committee of the Office of Vocational Re- 
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habilitation which is seeking to coordinate more effec- 
tively the administration of Workmen’s Compensation 
and rehabilitation services within the states. We are 
also participating, at the invitation of the American 
College of Surgeons, in a study of means whereby 
this important group can increase the services of its 
members to disabled workers. 

In June the Manpower Policy Committee of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization established a Task 
Force to recommend what can and should be done to 
facilitate the employment of the handicapped. Frank 
L. Fernbach was appointed to represent the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations on this Task Force. 

During the first session of the 82nd Congress no 
hearings have been held on the several bills which 
have been introduced to expand services for the re- 
habilitation of the handicapped and to coordinate the 
work of the Federal Government in this field. We 
continue to support a vast extension of facilities and 
services in behalf of the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped, the centralization of these services in the U. S. 
Department of Labor, and the inclusion of the perma- 
nently disabled under our Federal Social Insurance 
system. We continue to cooperate with all agencies, 
both public and private, that are seeking to aid the 
disabled. 

Members of the Committee: James B. Carey, Chairman; Emil 


Mazey, Secretary; Harry Read, age David 7. "McDonald; Ernest 
Weaver; James E. Fadling; T. . McCormick, and William Pachler. 


COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC POLICY 


The CIO Committee on Economic Policy has de- 
voted its attention in the past year to various domes- 
tic problems arising out of the mobilization effort. 
The Committee’s energies, in large part, have centered 
on combatting inflation, the most serious post-Korean 
problem to confront us on the home front. 

The Committee has insisted upon the necessity of 
an adequate economic stabilization program during 
the defense build-up. It has contended that inflation- 
ary pressures can be curbed only by an over-all pro- 
gram of direct and indirect controls. In a statement 
to the Congressional Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, for example, the Committee maintained that 
a comprehensive stabilization program was necessary 
—effective price controls, fair wage stabilization, 
equitable taxes to raise the needed revenues, credit 
controls, a savings program and a concerted effort to 
expand our productive capacity. 

In reply to the Congressional Joint Committee’s 
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economic report, the CIO Committee on Economic 
Policy warned against penny-pinching attempts to 
undermine basic social welfare programs during the 
mobilization period. The Committee stated its oppo- 
sition to the belief that the mobilization effort can 
be aided “by a policy which robs the common people 
of the social gains of the last two decades and deprives 
them of hope that other necessary programs for the 
development of human and physical resources will 
ever be fulfilled.” 

When the government attempted to halt rising prices 
by voluntary means late last year, the Committee 
pointed out the futility of such exhortations. It was 
critical of the Defense Production Act, which ham- 
pered the development of an economic control pro- 
gram. - Since the government’s imposition of across- 
the-board wage and price controls on January 26, the 
Committee has focused a good deal of attention on the 
inadequacies of the Defense Production Act as an 
anti-inflationary weapon and on weaknesses in the 
administration of price controls. 

In public statements, the Committee also warned 
that wage stabilization must be considered as but 
one part of an over-all program to combat inflation. 
Rigid wage controls in the absence of a firm stabiliza- 
tion program, the Committee pointed out, would place 
an undue share of the burden of the mobilization effort 
on those who can least afford it. 

Inflationary pressures have eased since the Febru- 
ary-March period, but it would be deceptive, the Com- 
mittee has maintained, to believe that the general 
price lull will be of long duration. New inflationary 
pressures will be building up in the coming months, 
based on the defense effort’s increasing bite into 
available metals and on a boost in total employment 
and income. 

The defense production effort has also received the 
Committee’s attention. The Committee has repeatedly 
pointed to our productive ability as one of the major 
sources of strength in the free world. It has urged 
over-all planning and programming, as essential for 
meeting our production obligations. 

During the course of the year, the Committee pre- 
pared memos on such topics as beef price controls and 
on the Defense Production Act. It submitted testimony 
before several Congressional Committees and assisted 
CIO officials in the preparation of economic materials, 
Meetings were held with the Council of Economic 
Advisers for an exchange of views concerning govern- 
mental economic policies. 


Committee on Economic Policy: Philip Murray, chairman; Emil 
=. administrative a Joseph e Beirne, L. S. Buckmas- 
Arthur Goldbe: Knight, Jacob S. Potofsky, Walter P. 
ny Stanley Saeed Nathaniel Goldfinger, executive 
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COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


In a defense period, when many people move from 
state to state and manpower must be conserved, the 
nation has a greater obligation than ever before to 
provide adequate social security benefits to all the 
people. 

Recent dislocations, strains, and price rises have 
intensified the need, and insurance reserves are rising 
with higher earnings. Yet virtually no progress was 
made in federal social security legislation during 1951. 

Our unions continued to improve the protection pro- 
vided by health, welfare, and pension plans obtained 
through collective bargaining, and millions of Ameri- 
cans benefited from our success in 1950 in liberalizing 
the old-age and survivors insurance law. 

But essential improvements in coverage and other 
terms received no attention from either the Senate 
Finance Committee or the House Ways and Means 
Committee, which were absorbed with tax bills. It 
was impossible to obtain consideration of such propo- 
sals as higher benefit levels, liberalized eligibility con- 
ditions, a much-needed system of permanent and tem- 
porary disability insurance, or programs adapted to 
the special needs of Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Since Congress was likewise deaf to requests to im- 
prove unemployment insurance, Chairman Emil Rieve 
on July 26 addressed a letter to President Truman urg- 
ing leadership in this field. 

After referring to lay-offs resulting from the de- 
fense program, floods, and cutbacks in consumer goods 
industries, and to the inadequacies of existing state 
laws, the letter declared: 

“. . . With present high and rising prices and 

rents, it is increasingly difficult to maintain a 

worker’s family in decency on anything less than 

forty hours weekly take-home pay. 

“The CIO believes the federal government 
should establish an adequate national system of 
unemployment insurance, coordinated with old 
age and survivors insurance and affording all 
workers proper protection, regardless of where 
they live. Proper handling of defense manpower 
problems likewise requires a coordinated U. S. 
Employment Service rather than 51 independent 
systems which can set at naught essential na- 
tional policies, 

“The CIO, like the AFL, supported the program 
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of federal minimum benefit standards which you 
recommended in your 1950 message. 

“The CIO has also urged as a third possible 
approach the provision of federal supplementary 
benefits, on an emergency basis, which could be- 
come operative at once without waiting for 
amendments to state legislation. 

“We urge you at this time again to exert lead- 

ership in the field of unemployment insurance 
and to ask Congress to enact at once a plan for 
maintaining workers’ incomes during enforced 
layoffs.” 
Brief hearings on unemployment insurance had been 
held by the Forand subcommittee of the House Ways 
and Means Committee in December, 1950. CIO repre- 
sentatives explained our position at that time. But in 
1951, the subcommittee gave consideration only. to pro- 
tection of federal employees 

CIO spokesmen testified for uniform adequate pro- 
visions for such persons rather than merely covering 
them under divergent, weak state laws. The lobby of 
the states’ righters had become so strong, however, 
that the committee gave no serious consideration to 
this recommendation that the federal government de- 
termine the benefit rights of its own employees, as it 
has done for railroad workers throughout the nation. 
And even the bill for coverage under state laws, 
favored by the Committee, failed to pass. 

We have also urged the development of an adequate 
program of jobless benefits for veterans. In connection 
with testimony on amendments to the Selective Service 
Act, CIO representatives argued for adequate re-em- 
ployment rights on return of veterans to civilian life, 
including pension and other benefit rights, and pay- 
ment by the federal government of the costs of medical 
care for dependents of servicemen. 


Health Program 


President Truman again urged Congress to adopt 
important phases of the National Health Program 
supported by the CIO, especially those dealing with 
Federal aid to medical schools to train more doctors, 
dentists, nurses, and other medical professionals; fed- 
eral aid to help establish local public health units so 
that they may function adequately in all communities; 
and a national health insurance system to pay the cost 
of adequate care. 

Although some progress through the Congressional 
machinery was made on the first two measures, no final 
action seems likely, due in part to continued narrow- 
minded opposition of the controlling group in the 
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American Medical Association. This opposition is all 
the more shocking in view of the intensified need for 
local health services and medical personnel arising 
from the defense program. 

The CIO cooperated with a Senate subcommittee 
studying voluntary health insurance plans, gathering 
information from our affiliates’ experience in this field. 
Replies from our unions indicated that although con- 
siderable progress had been made through collective 
bargaining, national health insurance was still re- 
quired to provide an adequate national program. The 
general findings of the Senate subcommittee staff re- 
port bore out our contention that voluntary plans can- 
not do the job alone. 

As part of its effort to improve health legislation, 
the CIO contributed financially to the Committee on 
the Nation’s Health, which has served as a valuable 
clearing house for information and activity to many 
liberal and labor organizations. 

Two additional proposals for national legislation re- 
ceived CIO support, namely, coverage of federal civil- 
ian employees under the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system as adopted by the CIO government work- 
ers union, and the immediate provision of hospital 
insurance for all persons entitled to receive old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits. 

State Legislation 

In many state legislatures, comparable political bar- 
riers blocked CIO’s efforts to obtain adequate state 
social insurance laws. Thus, although maximum bene- 
fits for the jobless were increased somewhat in 22 
states, this improvement was at least partly offset by 
higher living costs, by increasingly harsh provisions 
in regard to disqualifications and eligibility, and by 
other measures which tend to build the program 
around employers’ taxes rather than workers’ benefits. 

Twenty-one states reduced employers’ contribution 
rates, although benefits are still inadequate. There 
was disturbing evidence of a concerted drive led by 
General Motors and other large corporations to whittle 
away the protection afforded jobless workers. No new 
state temporary. disability insurance laws were enacted. 

The Committee continued to receive the assistance 
of social security technicians in the CIO Department 
of Education and Research and from the social security 
staffs of affiliated unions. 

Special consideration was given by these technicians 
not only to legislative problems, but to voluntary med- 
ical care plans, especially to Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield; to the effect of health, welfare, and pension 
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plans on labor mobility; and to the effects upon such 
programs of Wage Stabilization Board policies. Sug- 
gestions for unions regarding voluntary health insur- 
ance plans were sent to affiliates for their information. 


Members of the Committee: Emil Rieve, Chairman; David J. 
McDonald, Secretary; Emil Mazey, Joseph Childs, Irving Simon, 
John L. Yancey, Joseph Beirne, Jacob Clayman, Harry Block. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT & 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 


The National CIO Committee on Regional Develop- 
ment and Conservation was reappointed by President 
Murray in November 1950. John Brophy, who had 
previously served as its chairman and had served with 
distinction in directing the development and conserva- 
tion work of the CIO for many years, had been granted 
a leave of absence from the CIO to work with the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions in its 
consultative capacity to the United Nations in New 
York. Vice-President Allan S. Haywood agreed to 
take over Mr. Brophy’s responsibilities in connection 
with the Development and Conservation Committee, 
and was appointed chairman. Anthony W. Smith con- 
tinued to serve as executive secretary of the commit- 
tee and as CIO representative on conservation. 

Among the major activities of the CIO in this field 
has been our work for a Missouri Valley Administra- 
tion. We have taken a keen interest in this problem 
since early in 1945, having endorsed and worked for 
the legislation introduced by Senator James E, Murray 
of Montana and other forward looking Senators for 
the establishment of an MVA modeled on the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 

Prior to that time the Corps of Engineers had pre- 
pared the so-called Pick Plan for navigation on the 
lower Missouri River and for flood control primarily 
by a system of levees and large dams. Meanwhile, 
the Bureau of Reclamation had drawn up a program 
for irrigation in the upper part of the Missouri Basin 
generally known as the Sloan Plan. The two agencies 
had come into bitter conflict over their programs; 
each contended that the plans of the other bureau 
were unsound, and made many public statements to 
that effect. 

As the demand for an MVA mounted, however, they 
put their programs together and agreed to suspend 
further mutual criticism. The outcome was the so- 
called Pick-Sloan Plan, which has been denounced as 
completely incompetent by such varied groups as the 
Regional Committee for an MVA, the Public Affairs 
Institute, and the Hoover Commission. 
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The Pick-Sloan Plan is wholly unsound from several 
points of view. There is not enough water in the river 
to carry out both the flowing channel navigation pro- 
gram advocated by the Corps of Engineers and the 
irrigation projects proposed by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 


Power Potentials Neglected 


The hydro-electric power potentialities of the valley 
are seriously neglected in the plan, and if the navi- 
gation and irrigation schemes were carried out there 
would not be enough water for the generation of any 
substantial amount of prime power. Costs of Bureau 
of Reclamation power under the combined plan may 
run as high as two cents a kilowatt hour or higher, 
which is ten or more times the cost of Bonneville 
power; this would seriously interfere with any sub- 
stantial industrialization of the upper part of the val- 
ley. The irrigation proposals themselves are ex- 
tremely high-cost projects; it is dubious in the ex- 
treme whether farmers will desire to take the water 
at the prices which seem inevitable. 

We have repeatedly stated that the only solution to 
these conflicts lies in a complete revision of the Pick- 
Sloan Plan by an agency with authority to handle all 
the engineering work on the rivers. A sound revision 
would contemplate the complete elimination of the 
flowing channel navigation program, although possibly 
a separate canal with locks could be substituted, 

It would also contemplate the shelving of the doubt- 
ful irrigation programs and the utilization of avail- 
able funds for the reconditioning of worn-out land 
and eroded land which can be put into use again at 
much lower costs. It would devote the available water 
first of all to the production of hydro-electric power 
by a single federal agency with headquarters in the 
valley. 

This agency would provide for the transmission and 
distribution of that power in line with established 
TVA principles. A wholesome program for the indus- 
trialization of the Missouri Valley resulting in the 
elevation of the standard of living of its people would 
thus be brought about. 


Flood Prevention Needed 


Perhaps the most serious deficiencies of the Pick- 
Sloan Plan relate to flood control. This fact has been 
made very clear by the recent disastrous floods in the 
basin. The CIO raised in the neighborhood of $135,000 
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in relief funds drawn from union treasuries for assist- 
ance to flood sufferers. We are deeply concerned, 
however, with the prevention of another such a dis- 
aster as occurred in the summer of 1951. 

The Pick-Sloan Plan has been on our federal legisla- 
tion books as an authorized federal project since 1944, 
It did not prevent the 1951 catastrophe, despite the 
fact that considerable action had been taken toward 
its implementation. The reasons for its failure should 
be examined. 

The fact of the matter is that the people of the Mis- 
souri Valley were bitterly opposed to carrying out the 
specific projects contained in the Pick-Sloan Plan, For 
example, many of the farmers of the State of Kansas 
organized themselves into effective lobbying agencies 
to resist appropriations for dams on certain tributaries 
on the Kansas River; they did so because these dams 
would flood many thousands of acres of the most valu- 
able farm land in the state. 

Recreation groups in the State of Missouri resisted 
the construction of a number of Pick-Sloan dams in 
that state because of the destruction which would 
occur above the dams. The Indian tribes which held 
land above the Garrison Reservoir on the Missouri 
River resisted the construction of that dam, and had 
support from the CIO and the Regional Committee for 
MVA in doing so; the effect of the Garrison Dam, 
among other things, will be to inundate vast areas of 
valuable farm land and drive the Indian tribes into the 
highlands, destroying their traditional way of life. 

It has been reliably estimated that if the Pick-Sloan 
Plan is carried out some 60,000 families in the Missouri 
Basin will be driven from their farms and towns and 
forced to begin life anew elsewhere. The very natural 
and proper human resistance to such forced migrations 
has been the major factor preventing the execution of 
the Pick-Sloan Plan. 

A sound revision of the authorized program in re- 
spect to flood control would begin by the prompt appli- 
cation of the plans of the Department of Agriculture 
for building many thousands of small check-dams on 
the upper tributaries throughout the basin. Hundreds 
of thousands of farm ponds would also be constructed, 
in addition to much reforestation and extensive soil 
conservation. 

The net effect of these measures would be to hold 
millions of acre-feet of water on the land during each 
flood period; the flood crests would be greatly reduced; 
the siltation of reservoirs would be diminished; and 
the remaining flood problem could be coped with as a 
by-product of generation of hydro-electric power. 
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Letter to President Truman 


Immediately after the disaster in the summer of 
1951, President Murray wrote to the President of the 
United States in line with the above principles, and 
suggested as a four point program: 

1. The establishment of a President’s Emergency 
Commission on the Missouri Valley with representa- 
tives of labor, farm and conservation organizations, 
to draw up a sound river management program for 
prompt submission to Congress. 

2. Immediate Congressional action on the Missouri 
River Basin program of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

3. Administration support for the establishment of 
a Missouri Valley Administration to take over the 
work of the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reciamation. 

4, The establishment of a watershed review board in 
the White House with full authority over the Corps 
of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Federal 
Power Commission, and all other federal agencies en- 
gaged in river engineering work. 

In his reply, President Truman agreed as to the 
necessity of the establishment of a new agency to re- 
place the Corps and the Bureau and urged that vigor- 
ous political action be taken to send men to the Con- 
gress of the United States who will work for such a 
program. 

To summarize: The CIO program for the Missouri 
Basin throws emphasis on protection of the soil, for- 
ests, waters, wildlife, and the renewable resources gen- 
erally, and on the storage of water on the land; it 
calls for a sound and reasonable development of hydro- 
electric power under a single federal agency; it con- 
templates flood control by a program of storing water 
on the land and the supplemental use of hydro-power 
reservoirs; it looks toward the elimination of the pro- 
posed flowing navigation channel and the high cost 
irrigation program of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
substituting aid to farmers in the reconditioning of 
existing agricultural land; it calls for a Board of Re- 
view at the White House level. 

A similar policy of balanced development and con- 
servation has been followed in our work in the Colum- 
bia Basin. 


Recreational Needs 


The interest of the CIO members in the recreational 
facilities of regional development and conservation 
has been growing rapidly. Our unions have made it 
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possible for millions of people to enjoy paid vacations, 
longer week-ends, and shorter hours. A serious ques- 
tion arises as to the use which can be made of this 
leisure time. Union members are greatly interested in 
opportunities to get outdoors and away from machines 
and obtain wholesome relaxation and recreation. 

At the same time our state and national parks and 
the recreational and wilderness areas of our state and 
national forests are becoming more and more seri- 
ously over-crowded. The enlargement of the parks 
and recreational areas is greatly needed as well as 
more money for their protection. It was against this 
background that the resolution on regional develop- 
ment and conservation adopted by the Chicago Con- 
vention in 1950 declared that “we oppose intrusion on 
the boundaries of our national parks and monuments 
by river engineering work or otherwise.” 

With this convention declaration in mind the officers 
of the Committee on Regional Development and Con- 
servation, in cooperation with the state council offi- 
cers in the states affected, made an investigation of 
the proposed construction work recommended by the 
Bureau of Reclamation at sites in the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument in northwestern Colorado. On the 
basis of this examination and other careful studies, it 
was decided that the monument should be preserved 
and developed for recreational purposes as a national 
park and that dams at other locations should be sub- 
stituted for the proposed dams in the monument. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


On the basis of repeated policy statements from 
CIO conventions, the secretary of the committee and 
other representatives of the CIO have given active 
support to the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project. 

These efforts and those of other proponents of this 
development have thus far proved unsuccessful, but 
are continuing. 

It has been pointed out that the seaway is of great 
importance to the industrial stabilization of the mid- 
west, and in order to prevent an exodus by steel, auto- 
mobile, and machinery industries, the reason being 
the threatened depletion of the Mesabi Range iron ore 
deposits and the need to draw on ore from northeast- 
ern Canada and Latin America. It has also been pointed 
out that if the textile, shoe and machinery industries 
are to remain in New England, it is imperative that, 
among other things, more low cost electric power be 
made available in that part of the country; one of the 
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principal sources of such power would be the St. 
Lawrence Power Project. 

In giving support to this legislation we have insisted 
that clauses be included establishing sound managerial 
policies either in the legislation approving the agree- 
ment between Canada and the United States or in any 
legislation delegating operation to the New York 
Power Authority. Safeguards must be provided in 
such legislation for full rights of collective bargaining 
and concerted action by employees through unions of 
their own choosing. 

Safeguards must also be provided for operation un- 
der TVA principles; unless this is done the yardstick 
value of the development for electric power purposes 
will be lost and the further deterioration of the indus- 
trial situation in New England can be expected. 

In connection with the New England problem, the 
secretary of the committee testified in hearings held 
by the federal New York-New England Inter-Agency 
Committee of the United States Government last sum- 
mer, urging the preparation of a balanced program for 
the New York-New England region in the development 
of its rivers; he pointed out the importance of the soil, 
forests, wildlife, recreation, scenery, and pollution is- 
sues, and, at the same time, the necessity of stabiliz- 
ing New England industries by means of yardstick 
public power. 


TVA Principles 


In all legislative work of this kind, dealing with the 
public generation and transmission of hydro-electric 
power, CIO representatives have repeatedly insisted 
on the observance of the principles of the TVA as set 
forth in previous Convention actions of the CIO. 

These principles are closely specified in the TVA 
Act, in the MVA bill which we endorsed, and in 
the CVA bill which we endorsed. 

We have also made it clear on every occasion that 
the principles of the TVA, as endorsed by us, include 
full recognition of the right of the workers in all pub- 
licly owned or operated electric power agencies to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively and to engage in con- 
certed action for mutual aid and protection through 
unions of their own choosing. 

Far from being committed to the development of 
electric power at every public hydro-electric site in 
the country, we have worked for a balanced program. 
This means that in many places we have opposed par- 
ticular projects. It was the committee’s view, for 
instance, that the best use for the Great Falls area 
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and similar regions in the Potomac River Basin was 
for recreational and scenic purposes, rather than for 
electric power development, and with this view the 
members of the committee concurred following inspec- 
tion in the field. 

The number of relatively minor issues with which 
the committee has concerned itself during the past 
year is too great to cover in a single report. We have 
continued our efforts to get adequate appropriations 
for forests, soil, wildlife, recreation, and sound electric 
power development, while opposing projects of the 
pork-barrel variety. 

We have continued to place increased emphasis in 
all our work on the living and renewable resources of 
the country, which have been subject to such violent 
and wasteful destruction in the past; unless the waste 
of these resources can be stopped, and the trend re- 
versed, the country faces a catastrophic deterioration 
in the very foundations of its prosperity during the 
next few decades. 


Cooperation on Program 


One of the gratifying aspects of our work in re- 
gional development and conservation has been the 
number of new friends we have made. 

In our work for an MVA we have been able to make 
it clear to a number of important farm organizations 
that the interests of the farmers and of organized 
labor are basically identical. In our work for a CVA 
we found ourselves laboring shoulder to shoulder not 
only with proponents of the public development of 
hydro-electric power, but with conservation groups 
whose main concern is with the preservation of the 
salmon and steelhead resources. 

Many millions of people all over the country share 
the interest of the CIO in the protection and recondi- 
tioning of our forests, soil, waters, wildlife, and recre- 
ational and scenic assets, and the elimination of pollu- 
tion. The organizations working for these programs 
are constantly discovering that the CIO is able to give 
them assistance such as they have never had before. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the growing cooper- 
ation between these organizations and the CIO will 
continue to develop and to make an important con- 
tribution to the welfare of the nation as a whole. 

The committee: Allan - , sees, chairman; Anthony W. Smith, 
executive secretary; Jose ie Utility Workers; Boyer, 
President, Pennsyivania 1UC; William Belanger, President, Mas. 
sachusetts State IUC; Clarence 


Tuc; Earl EM Tennessee 
Palmer, Utah IUC; Harold ‘Garno, New York TUC; J. J. 
Minnesota IUC; Chester 


Hi ; 

Dusten, CIO Regional Director, Oregon; irwin L. DeShetler, clo 
Regional Director, California; A. J. jetinsky, Steelworkers; Tom 
Jones, Communications Workers; James Davis, Missouri IUC. 
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INTERNATIONAL AND LATIN- 
AMERICAN COMMITTEES 


The work of the International and Latin-American 
Affairs Committees is fully covered in the report of the 
International Affairs Department. 


The members of te Aa ~~“ Committee are: Jacob S. 
Chairman; W: - McDonald, Allan 


S. Haywood, 
Curran, L. S. Buckmaster, O. A. Knight, James B. Carey, 
Quill; Michael Ross, Secretary. 

The members of the CIO Latin-American Affairs Committee are: 
Jacob S. Potofsky, Chairman; Se Talent Martin L. S. Buckmaster, 
Lewis Clark, Joseph Curran, O. A. it, Martin C. Kyne, David 
J. McDonald, Emil Mazey, Ernesto Ramos Antonini, Willard S. 
Townsend ; Ernst Schwarz, Secretary. 


CiO MARITIME COMMITTEE 


The CIO Maritime Committee has continued to work 
toward improving the welfare of merchant seamen and 
shipyard workers through both legislation and admin- 
istrative action. 

We have had great success with the problems re- 
quiring administrative action by government agencies. 

Up to the date of this writing we have not had a 
great deal of success in getting Congressional action 
on maritime legislation. 


American Merchant Marine 


At the outbreak of the Korean war the depressed 
maritime industry consisted of 1,162 sea-going ves- 
sels of 1,000 gross tons and over. The Korean war 
and the general tense world conditions have caused a 
rapid expansion of the American Merchant Marine. 

On September 1, 1951, the merchant marine con- 
sisted of 1,837 active vessels; 1,297 of these vessels are 
privately owned and 540 are owned by the government 
but operated by private companies under General 
Agency Agreements or charters. 

There are 1,550 vessels remaining in our mothballed 
National Reserve Fleet. These are mostly slow Lib- 
erty type vessels which are obsolete. 


Merchant Marine Employment 


Employment in the merchant marine sharply. rises 
and falls with the outbreak of national emergencies 
and periods of world peace. 

In 1939 there was an average monthly number of 
52,190 seamen aboard American flag ships. With the 
outbreak of World War II employment rose sharply 
to the high point of September 1945, when there were 
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168,000 American seamen sailing. By June 1950 the 
depressed industry had only 59,000 seamen sailing. 
The outbreak of the Korean war again opened job op- 
portunities to seamen. By September 1 of this year 
there were 89,500 seamen aboard American flag mer- 
chant ships. 

Two months after the outbreak of the Korean war, 
shortages of skilled seamen became obvious. This 
proved that seamen had become discouraged by the 
severe unemployment in the industry. after World War 
II and took shoreside jobs. 

The problem confronting the maritime unions is to 
recruit sufficient skilled seamen to man the vessels as 
they are being reactivated from the National Defense 
Reserve Fleet. 

This recruitment problem is different from that of 
World War II. In World War II there was not a large 
potential pool of skilled seamen, therefore, the stress 
was on recruiting young, inexperienced men and train- 
ing them. Today there are hundreds of thousands of 
skilled seamen who have left the industry in the last 
five years. A sufficient number of them must be en- 
ticed back into the industry. 

The CIO maritime unions have been contacting sea- 
men personally, by letter, newspaper advertisements 
and radio broadcasts. The response is good but should 
be better. Sufficient seamen were recruited to keep 
the delays in ships sailings to a minimum. However, 
the Coast Guard has issued regulations waiving the 
manning scales in order to permit unqualified seamen 
to fill skilled jobs left open because of the shortage 
of skilled ratings. 


The Shipbuilding Industry 


During the past year the American shipbuilding in- 
dustry. experienced a slight recovery. On July 1, 1951, 
there were 80 vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over 
under construction in American yards as compared to 
only 20 under construction on July 1, 1950. 

In June of 1950, employment in American shipyards 
had declined to the low figure of 20,670 in shipbuilding 
and 21,828 in ship repairing. One year later in June 
of 1951, American shipyard employment rose to 29,514 
in shipbuilding and 40,623 in ship repairing. Thus, 
from June 1950 to June 1951, the total employment 
increased from 42,500 to 70,140, or 65%. 

The most important reason for the increased activity 
of U. S. shipyards is the government’s program to 
build 50 fast cargo vessels. At present private ship- 
yards have signed contracts to construct 35 of these 
mariner type vessels. 
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Unfortunately, private shipowners are having their 
vessels constructed in low-wage, foreign yards. This 
results in extremely great activities in foreign yards 
while many of our shipyards are closed down and the 
industry is operating at 50% capacity. 

As of June 1, 1951, American shipowners have on 
order 116 vessels aggregating 1,938,520 deadweight 
tons to be built in foreign shipyards. British yards 
now have a backlog of 518 vessels aggregating 4,800,- 
000 gross tons. 

The United States is now fifth in line of shipbuilding 
nations. Great Britain is first. Even Japan and Ger- 
many, the nations we recently defeated in war, outrank 
the United States in shipbuilding. 

We will continue to exert all possible efforts toward 
the realization of a shipbuilding program which will 
never permit shipyard employment to fall below the 
necessary working force of 150,000 workers in private 
yards. Only by so doing will our nation be able to 
achieve and maintain a shipbuilding industry adequate 
to meet the shipping problems of an all-out national 
emergency. 


Draft Deferments for Seamen 


Shortly after the outbreak of the Korean war we 
began urging the government to accept a realistic 
draft deferment policy for skilled, bona fide merchant 
seamen. In March 1951 we presented the maritime 
manpower problem to the top manpower policy com- 
mittee, consisting of the Secretary of Labor, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and the Director of Selective Serv- 
ice. After several meetings the manpower committee 
decided that the Director of Selective Service should 
inaugurate a uniform deferment policy: for skilled mer- 
chant seamen. 

On May 10, 1951, Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of 
Selective Service, issued Operation Order No. 34, which 
instructed the Selective Service System to give serious 
consideration to the deferment of skilled seamen. 

General Hershey also incorporated our proposal that 
deferred merchant seamen should keep their local 
boards advised of their occupational status and where- 
abouts by a postcard system. Each seaman fills in 
the appropriate printed postcards (1) when he regis- 
ters for shipping in the union hall; (2) when he ac- 
cepts employment; and (3) when he terminates em- 
ployment. 

We sponsored this postcard system in order to avoid 
the poor public relations of World War II when some 
seamen received occupational deferments but sailed 
only occasionally. 
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We have conducted an all-port questionnaire survey. 
in order to determine the effect of General Hershey’s 
Operation Order No. 34. We report that skilled sea- 
men properly following the Selective Service proce- 
dure are receiving 2-A occupational deferments. 


Strike for Decent Living 


On June 15, 1951, the National Maritime Union, 
American Radio Association and Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association began an eleven-day shipping 
strike because of the non-existence of contracts. 

Prior to the stoppage President Truman was as- 
sured that vessels carrying critical defense cargoes 
would sail. An arrangement was made between the 
unions and the National Shipping Authority by which 
daily lists of vessels carrying critical cargoes were 
wired to all ports. No critical cargo vessel was de- 
layed in sailing. 

President Truman refused to accept the shipowners’ 
request to invoke the “national emergency” injunction 
provision of the Taft-Hartley law. 

The strike was successful. The major gains are (1) 
the wage increase of eight percent of the January. 15, 
1950, scale; (2) a vacation plan based on work in the 
industry instead of by company; (3) a 40-hour week 
at sea; and (4) the elimination of inequities. 


Maritime Military Operations 

In our last report we stated that the Military Sea 
Transportation Service tried to use the Korean war as 
the means to take over the merchant marine. At that 
time the Service had a fleet of 157 vessels; now it 
operates 200 vessels. 

MSTS officials consistently argue that they must 
expand their fleet for logistic purposes. We have con- 
clusively proved that private steamship operations, 
using civilian merchant seamen, are most economical 
and efficient for deep sea transportation during peace 
and war. Our campaign bore fruit insofar as MSTS 
expanded their fleet only by 43 vessels in the last year 
instead of capturing the entire merchant marine. 


National Shipping Authority 


After several months of discussion among the gov- 
ernment, maritime labor and management, the Na- 
tional Shipping Authority was established on March 
13, 1951. It is set up within the Maritime Administra- 
tion of the Department of Commerce. Its function 
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is to direct shipping operations for our national de- 
fense effort. 

To date the primary work of NSA has been to re- 
activate vessels from the mothballed reserve fleets as 
the need arises. These vessels are then assigned to 
private operators under General Agency: Agreements. 

In the case of an all-out war NSA will immediately 
expand into an organization similar to the War Ship- 
ping Administration of World War II. It will have 
complete contro] over the merchant marine. 


Maritime Security 

Tripartite Maritime Security Appeal Boards are now 
functioning in all ports and in Washington, D. C. The 
Coast Guard, maritime labor and management are ac- 
tively engaged in the screening of subversives from the 
maritime industry. 

As of September 1, 1951, seamen who have not been 
issued a seaman’s document validated for service dur- 
ing the national emergency will be able to sail only 
coastwise and on the rivers. It is expected that in 
the near future it will be necessary for seamen to have 
a validated document in order to be employed in any 
waters. 

As of August 3, 1951, 1,311 seamen have appealed 
their classification of poor security risk. Of this 
number 860 have had their cases before an appeal 
board and have had a decision rendered by the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard. The Commandant has 
approved 443 appeals and these seamen were removed 
from the poor security risk list. Four hundred and 
seventeen seamen have had their appeals rejected and 
are retained on the poor security risk list; 451 cases 
are still pending before an appeal board. 


Action Program 


1. Establish a long range ship replacement program 
for private yards designed to prevent bloc obsolescence 
of our merchant fleet and to retain skilled workers in 
our shipyards. 

2. Press for enactment of S. 1704, designed to pre- 
vent transfers of American flag vessels to foreign 
flags. 

3. Strive for permanent legislation requiring all gov- 
ernment aid cargoes and passengers to be carried in 
United States vessels. 

4. Press for legislation giving re-employment rights 
to seamen leaving shoreside jobs to return to sea dur- 
ing the emergency. 

5. Achieve full civilian rights for seamen sailing 
vessels controlled by National Shipping Authority. 
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6. Pass the Magnuson bill, S. 1044, to legalize the 
maritime hiring halls. 

7. Seek to bring shipbuilding for U. S. shipowners 
from foreign yards to United States yards. 

8. Continue to block the MSTS attempt to take over 
the American merchant marine. 

9. Achieve codification of shipping laws and mod- 
ernize archaic maritime laws. 

10. Improve provisions of ILO seafarers conventions. 

11. Fight the Appropriations Committees’ unit limi- 
tation method of freezing operating-differential sub- 
sidies. This practice establishes a monopoly on oper- 
ating subsidies and will destroy the merchant marine 
under norma] shipping conditions. 

12. Continue to block proposed governmental poli- 
cies which would scuttle the American merchant ma- 
rine. 

13. Fight for adequate hospitalization and health 
facilities and services for seamen. 

14. Continue to fight for the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project. 

15. Guard against the pouring of disproportionate 
amounts of American funds into the German and 
Japanese shipbuilding and merchant marine industries, 
which would lead to abnormal expansion, to the detri- 
ment of American shipbuilding. On no account should 
ECA funds be used by the shipping interests of any 
recipient nation to increase the aggressive power of 
Russia. 


The Committee: Joseph Curran, chairman; Hoyt Haddock, execu- 
tive secretary; John Grogan, Herbert L. Daggett, and William 
Steinberg. 


HOUSING COMMITTEE 


In no phase of defense mobilization is profiteering 
at the expense of the American people and the defense 
effort itself more shameless or more successful than 
in the field of housing. 

The CIO National Housing Committee has been in 
the front rank of those fighting the billion-dollar 
coalition of landlords, real estate operators, specula- 
tive builders and private lending agencies, all bent 
upon killing rent control, cutting down or killing 
public housing and blocking cheap housing credit, 
except when funneled through private profit-making 
hands to home-owners. 

Today, housing conditions for all but a minority of 
high income families are growing worse, not better. 
They will continue to become worse until this Con- 
gress changes its attitude or the American people 
change the make-up of Congress for the better in the 
1952 elections. 
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Today, the “trickle-down” theory is working in 
housing as it usually works, that is to say, the well- 
to-do are getting new houses at inflated prices. Hand- 
me-down housing is being sold or rented to low income 
families at inflated prices and rentals. Substandard, 
dilapidated buildings, slums, shacks, barns and chicken 
coops used for housing families are not being destroyed 
and replaced; they continue in big demand. As the 
change-over from civilian to defense production brings 
about considerable migration of workers’ families, 
this gouging can be expected to grow worse. 

Whenever Congress has acted in the housing field 
it has used the real estate lobbies’ formula. 

Public housing for lowest income families has been 
reduced by limiting the maximum to 50,000 units 
rather than the 135,000 for 6 years enacted in 1949. 

Only in the matter of rent control has this offensive 
against the housing standards of the American people 
been checked. The real estate lobby was defeated 
in its attempt to kill rent contro] entirely. This lobby 
was defeated in its attempt to write into the 1951 
Defense Production Act rent increases of up to 34% 
in those areas found to be defense housing areas and 
therefore subject to continued or renewed rent control. 


Ignore Past Experience 

Present policies completely ignore the experiences 
of World War II. As a result, we are beginning to 
go through the same pattern of events which led to 
the construction of hundreds of thousands of tempo- 
rary dwelling units, shack towns and trailer camps as 
a makeshift solution to the critical housing problem. 
Again we are starting on the vicious and costly cycle 
of new and expanded defense plants, manpower short- 
ages and high turnover, and lags in the production 
program due to the absence of manpower and failure 
of the Government to assure housing for workers in 
mobilization plants when needed and at rents and 
prices workers can afford to pay. 

In the first six months of 1951, housing “starts” in 
the six-county Metropolitan Chicago area, a vital 
center in defense production, dropped 27%. Chicago 
is in dire need of a minimum of 250,000 homes just 
to meet its most critical needs. During the same 
period in which the Chicago Metropolitan area built 
15,750 homes, various city departments arranged to 
demolish 20,000 homes to make way for “civic im- 
provements.” Remaining old housing is to “trickle 
down” for congested occupancy at exorbitant rentals 
and profits. The Chicago pattern is duplicated in 
many centers of population throughout the United 
States. 
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Regulation ‘“‘X’’ Criticized 

As soon as credit Regulation X was proposed, Chair- 
man Reuther said: “This program merely establishes 
a reverse rationing system under which those with 
ample funds can secure the housing they desire while 
those who need housing the most are deprived of it 
for now and some time into the future.” 

Attempts to control and direct housing construc- 
tion by the negative approach of credit control have 
failed: 

1. To reduce housing starts to the goal set of 800,000 
to 850,000; 

2. To distribute equitably the houses produced to 
those who needed them most; instead luxury units 
went-to those with the highest incomes. 


Critical Area Problems 


Recognizing the accuracy of CIO’s criticism that 
Regulation X was hurting the defense mobilization 
effort, federal housing agencies created a “Critical 
Areas Defense Committee” with power to relax credit 
controls on housing so as to assure the provision of 
housing and other facilities needed for military per- 
sonnel or defense workers. 

More than 300 communities applied for designation 
as “critical.” When the Committee ceased acting 
early in August 1951 a total of 43 areas had been 
designated as “critical.” Only two communities of 
any substantial size, San Diego, California, and Quad 
cities in Iowa and Illinois, were included on the list. 
Of the remainder, most were either atomic energy in- 
stallations or military bases. Few industrial workers 
in any of the many defense installations were helped 
to get housing. 

With others, the CIO fought and defeated a re- 
newed effort to raise interest rates for veterans and 
others. Likewise, the CIO exposed and fought the 
inflationary aspects of a Defense Housing Bill intro- 
duced in the Congress with provisions that would fur- 
ther inflate housing costs. 

The CIO continues to urge enactment of a defense 
housing law that will meet the needs of millions of 
families who need housing, instead of providing bribes 
to profiteers for building high-priced housing for those 
already best housed. 


Rent Control 
Today the American people have a Swiss cheese rent 
control law with more holes than cheese. The rent 
control provided under the 1951 Defense Production 
Act presently protects only 248 defense rental areas 
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and not more than 6% million families of a total of 
19 million families who rent their homes and need 
such protection against some landlords bent on ex- 
ploiting the defense emergency housing shortage to 
the last dollar and cent. 

Congress granted a 20% increase and further guar- 
anteed high profits through loopholes in the Act, 
rather than a tough rent control program that would 
stabilize this element in the workers’ budget, amount- 
ing to from 25 to 50 percent of the expenditures of 
low income families. 

Seven states are not afforded any protection under 
the present law. Tenants in other defense produc- 
tion cities including Los Angeles, Dallas, Texas; Port- 
land, Oregon; Omaha, Nebraska, have also been un- 
able to secure any protection from rent gouging. 
Though the law passed in July, it was 50 days before 
the defense mobilization agencies could meet require- 
ments of the law to certify areas as having critical 
defense housing shortages. 

Your Committee has urged local industrial union 
councils to expedite action under the new law’s com- 
plex procedure imposed by securing passage of rent 
control resolutions by the governing bodies in their 
local communities. 

While the rent control provisions of the 1951 De- 
fense Production Act are woefully weak, it should 
be pointed out that CIO and other organizations rep- 
resenting the interests of tenants were successful in 
defeating the real estate lobby’s attempt to destroy 
rent control entirely or to write into the bill a rent 
boost of 34%. 

Resumption of a program to re-house America in 
decent homes will continue to be the Housing Com- 
mittee’s No. 1 objective. For the duration of the 
defense emergency, we propose to continue to insist 
on the maximum amount of new and decent housing 
at fair prices and rentals with priority for families of 
men in military service, families of workers in defense 
industries, and veterans’ families. This is, of course, 
diametrically opposed to the “trickle down” theory 
that has cheated American families out of decent 
housing at prices they can afford to pay. This is the 
issue: Shall we have first priority on housing for those 
who need it least or for those who need it most. 

The Committee: Walter Reuther, UAW, Chairman; Emil vier: 
Textile; L. S. Buckmaster, Rubber; Willard Townsend, 

Michael Quill, Transport; Jacob Pototsicy, ACWA; Sam Scott, Stone; 
Joseph Froesch, Glass; David J. McDonald, Steel; Clark, 


Packinghouse; James Fadling, Woodworkers; William poe IUE; 
Jack Moran, CWA; eo Fisher, Utility; Leo Secre' tary. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Report of the President will be referred 
to the Officers’ Report Committee. 
At this time Congressman Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., was escorted to 


the platform, amid applause. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is most fitting that this great organization of 
labor should invite as a guest early in its deliberations an outstanding young 
American who is closely bound to us by the undying affection that the whole 
CIO has for his family name. 

This young man has demonstrated that he is an outstanding citizen in his 
own right. His courage as a citizen and as a fighting man has been repeatedly 
demonstrated to all of us. 

He is a young man but he was younger still on March 13, 1941, when he 
was summoned from the Naval Reserve to active service as an officer in the 
United States Navy. Like many of our CIO members he risked his life 
repeatedly in getting war material into the hands of those we knew were our 
potential allies in the war with Fascism. Subsequently after we entered the 
war this young man participated in the bloody and desperate fighting in the 
North African invasion, the Sicilian campaign, and the major campaigns 
against our late Japanese enemies in the Pacific. He was wounded in action 
and he has been decorated for bravery by a grateful nation. 

Upon his return to civilian life he served, by appointment of President 
Truman, as Vice Chairman of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 
Here in New York City where he makes his home he has given much time and 
attention to leading the fight for human rights in behalf of all people regard- 
less of race, creed, or color. 

His neighbors recognized his ability on May 17, 1949, when they elected 
him to the Eighty-first Congress in a special election. Again in the fall of 
that year he was re-elected to the Eighty-second Congress. There he serves 
on the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. In the halls of Congress he has 
been an outstanding spokesman for the decent principles of justice and sound 
government which we of the CIO have adopted as our standards. 

In my judgment he is the worthy son of a noble father to whom we and 
all of the American people owe undying gratitude for the leadership he gave 
us during his lifetime. 

It affords me great personal honor to present to you Congressman Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr., the son of our late President. 


HONORABLE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 
(Congressman, 20th District, New York) 


Mr. Murray, Mr. Carey, Mr. Reuther, other distinguished leaders, and you, 
the delegates to this great CIO convention: As a Member of Congress from 
the city of New York I hope that I am not stepping on our Mayor’s toes if I 
also welcome you to our city. I hope you enjoy your visit here, and if there 
is anything a little Congressman can do to make your visit more pleasant, 
just let me know. 

I am particularly glad to have this opportunity to be with you today 
because I feel that all of us here either shared in, or have been in some way 
very close to the process of strengthening America under the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal. We have as a nation made remarkable progress under the 
leadership of the Democratic Party. Although the obstacles before us have 
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been great, and at times almost insurmountable—our achievements since 
1933 have been both continuing and outstanding. 

We took the government of bread lines, empty promises of a chicken in 
every pot, and special privilege—and gave it to the people themselves—where 
it belongs. We took a shattered economy and made it strong. We took the 
unemployed and gave them work. Social security gave a new assurance to 
millions. We gave to men of labor their truly great charter in the Wagner 
Act. But just as important as improving the working conditions and the 
living standards of the American people, we can proudly say that we renewed 
the spiritual faith of the people, not only in their way of life, but in themselves. 
We routed fear and gave to each individual human being a feeling of self- 
respect and renewed dignity. 

In these and a dozen other ways we gave new blood, strength and life to 
a system which had failed through constant abuse and misuse. Whenever we 
could get together enough votes in the Congress, we acted in a positive way 
to strengthen the system of government which our forefathers gave us in the 
Constitution. Our social structure has gained enormous strength in this era. 
We were able in World War II to send forth to defend ourselves and our way 
of life from the most formidable military forces of all time, forces which 
brought about the unconditional surrender of our Fascist and Nazi enemies 
in the greatest war man has ever known. 

Throughout this time of growth and strengthening of the republic we 
built a new foreign policy based on helpful good neighborliness, free trade 
among nations and a will to energetically seek and maintain peace in the 
world. Our will to peace was viciously thwarted by the adherence of fascism. 
Our will to peace is once more being viciously challenged by the world com- 
munist conspiracy directed from the Kremlin. 

Even before the end of World War II we had blueprinted and initiated 
the creation of the United Nations. We hoped to bring all nations of the 
world together in assembled and peaceful unity. 

Those who have contributed so much to the strengthening of our country 
can also be proud of our constant attempt through the years to achieve a 
world order based on peace. The present world crisis has come about in spite 
of the peaceful efforts of the United States and its foreign policy. 


The burden of unrest and the responsibility for the threat of war must 
rest where it belongs—on Stalin and his Kremlin co-conspirators. The Rus- 
sian people themselves have never had, and still do not have any real voice 
in the shaping of their own destiny, and let us never confuse the Russian 
people with the evil designs of their dominating overlords. The very muteness 
of the Russian people is a contrast to American democracy under which our 
policies, both domestic and foreign, are the constant expressions of a people 
jealous of their prerogative of decision and direction. In Russia, the Kremlin 
orders policy; in America, we the people shape our destinies. It is interesting 
to note that those who most vehemently criticize America’s relations with the 
Soviet Union since 1933 are known chiefly for their remarkable hindsight. 
It is rather amazing today to see Mr. Taft suggesting the United Nations as 
something outdated and outworn. The sea is rough, but I suggest to you the 
vehicle which is the United Nations is sound. 

We have steadfastly adhered to and literally practiced the belief that all 
men everywhere can and must live together in peace. We have armed our- 
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selves to protect and defend the right of all free men to enjoy peace and the 
fruits of mankind’s peaceful endeavors. 

Our record stands for the whole world to see. Our will is strong. Our 
might is great. We shall defend the right of peoples and nations to be and 
to remain free. We also believe and fervently hope that if we become strong 
enough we can avoid war. 

For almost twenty years the New Deal and the Fair Deal have given to 
historians, students of government and to plain citizens a real] look into the 
workings of a liberal democracy in action. The verdict and the forecast have 
both been good. The New Deal got off to a good start. A sound and work- 
able basis of government by the people has been steadily maintained under 
President Truman, and we are going ahead. 

In this process of growth and strengthening we have maintained inviolate 
the freedom of the individual and at the same time we have improved his 
security and economic opportunity. And I might add that the freedom of the 
individuals will continue to be strengthened and to remain inviolate, regard- 
less of the Nazi-Communist techniques of the McCarthys supported by the 
Tafts. ; 

We have protected enterprise and kept it free. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that it has been unrestrained and uncontrolled. When the public inter- 
est has demanded regulation—regulations have been invoked. Controls and 
regulations have been invoked. Controls and regulations have been invoked 
throughout America’s history, as a matter of fact. I need mention only a 
few of these to demonstrate—national banks, railroads, airlines, mining, ship- 
ping, public health, public utilities, insurance companies, just to mention a few. 

Our economy is restrained and licensed in the public interest and yet 
it is the freest economy of any organized society in the world. Our great 
strength derives from our ability to control our economy only where and 
when it is imperative, and to restrict it only as required by the public wel- 
fare. We have adopted our democracy and our economy to meet the chang- 
ing need of the times. But the very fiber and character of freedom we have 
maintained with vigor. 

We’ve come a long, long way in the past two decades. The Democratic 
leadership during those years has been concerned with the well-being and 
the rights of all the people. 

The industrial worker has benefited immeasurably by the programs 
sponsored and enacted by that Democratic leadership. It has given economic 
protection to the aged, the unemployed, the blind and to widows and orphans. 
Bank depositors and securities investors have received greater protection. 
Credit assistance has been given to many American families so that they 
could own or improve their homes. 

Business has been made to recognize its social responsibilities—but at 
the same time an economic climate has been provided in which business has 
prospered as never before in the history of mankind. 

Last year’s corporate profits—after taxes—note that well—were six 
times as large as in 1939. Private enterprise has expanded and flourished. 
Our current total production is almost twice as much as in 1939—and this in 
terms of 1939 dollars. 

In 1950, wages and salaries paid to persons in manufacturing industries 
were 3% times as large as in 1939. 

The farm net income for 1950 was nearly three times as big as 1939. 
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In 1933 the reactionaries and the special interest groups branded the 
Democratic program as socialistic and said that the free enterprise system 
would be destroyed and our economy wrecked. What corporation or individual 
is worse off financially today than he was in 1932? Let’s look at the record: 

1932—Corporate profits $3 billion 
1950—Corporate profits $41 billion 


1932—National income $38 billion 
1950—National income $238 billion 


1932—Wages totaled $30 billion 
1950—Wages totaled $145 billion 


1932—Civilian employment averaged 38 million 
1950—Civilian employment averaged almost 60 million 


1932—Average weekly wage was $17.05 
1950—Average weekly wage was $56.53 


The Democratic leadership is still vigorously attempting to widen edu- 
cational opportunities, to wipe out discrimination against minorities and to 
provide better health protection for its citizens. Although we are not a per- 
fect nation, we are still marching forward determined to improve the lot 
of all our people. 

We still do not produce enough to satisfy our needs for the civilian con- 
sumer and the military. The benefits of our civilization are still denied to 
some of our citizens for economic reasons. Some of our natural resources 
are being wasted. Millions of Americans are still living in housing which is 
definitely sub-standard for this country. Adequate medical care is too expen- 
sive for millions of our citizens. The general health of the nation has not, 
therefore, kept pace with the great advances in modern medicine. The large 
percentage of rejection of draftees for physical reasons has eloquently attested 
to this unfortunate medical state. 

There is room however for much optimism in the United States today. 
We are strong, economically and militarily. We have a standard of living that 
is envied by peoples and nations the world over. The amount of actual 
material and physical wealth which we have in America is fantastic when 
compared to that of the rest of the world. 

This country comprises only 6% of the world’s land area. We have only 
7% of the world’s population. We own, however: 

72% of the world’s automobiles 

58% of the world’s telephones 

53% of the world’s radio and television sets 
30% of the world’s railroad mileage. 

As consumers of such things as rayon, rubber, coffee, oil, steel, aluminum, 
sugar, to name only a few commodities—the proportionate percentages are 
just as startling. We are often made aware of the tremendous achievements 
we are making in the atomic energy field. 

These remarkable material achievements have been possible because of 
the great natural resources with which God blessed our land; because of the 
remarkable skills of our individual citizens, and because of our basic faith 
in our country, our freedom and in ourselves. 
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The strengthening and growth of the United States under Democratic 
leadership have brought gratifying results. We are proud of our record and 
optimistic about the future in 1952. The Democratic Party is proud of the 
outstanding role which organized labor has played in the achievement of this 
record. 

We shall go forward together. I am hopeful that we can defeat the 
Republican-Dixiecrat coalition in the next Congress. There are many things 
yet to be accomplished—a civil rights program must be enacted. Prejudice 
and intolerance create conditions in many areas which result in the denial 
to many citizens of not only their rights but of the benefits stemming from 
the great amount of progress which our civilization has made. 

An equitable tax program—taxes to come from corporate profits and 
from individuals who can best afford to pay them. We are determined to free 
trade unions from restrictive legislation, such as the Taft-Hartley Act. And 
don’t let anybody tell you that the Taft-Hartley Act is a dead horse. It is a 
very live political issue. 

A health aid program—there is a very urgent need for medical assistance 
to schools—there is a grave need for more doctors—more help in building hos- 
pitals. I do not have nor am I recommending at this time a set formula for 
a health-aid program—I am however, acutely aware of the need for progress 
in this field—let us accomplish this as we have solved our other problems hand 
in hand—labor and the Democratic Party. 

An expansion of and aid to public education. Our schools are too often 
understaffed and overcrowded. Just a few days ago I visited two of the 
schools in my district. They were built during the Civil War, and that is in 
the city of New York. 

A greater public housing program—housing at rental levels working peo- 
ple can afford to pay. 

We shall of course continue to support a dynamic and expanding economy, 
but it is imperative that we immediately strengthen our anti-inflation legisla- 
tion. 

We must firmly retain the control of the civil authority over the military 
and we must guard against waste in our military establishment. If we con- 
tinue to spend at the same rate, as we have in recent years, we will have spent, 
in the fifteen-year period from 1940 to 1954, $840,000,000,000 on our military 
expenditures alone. 

We shall continue our foreign policy reinforced by our military might 
which grows stronger each day. We shall continue to strive for the peace of 
this world by using one of the greatest anti-communist weapons—helping the 
backward and poverty-stricken areas of the world to develop themselves. 

I congratulate all of you in the CIO for the outstanding part which you 
have taken in our past efforts. I urge you to use especially the means which 
you have at your disposal for political action and dissemination of informa- 
tion. A proposed program, lacking public understanding and support, has to- 
day, indeed, a poor chance of survival. You are in politics, and you must stay 
in politics, for only by so doing can the rights and the needs of many Ameri- 
cans be adequately represented. 

If we continue to intelligently develop the welfare of our nation and our 
people, America will remain vigorous and healthy. Maintenance of our well- 
being—the keeping in order of our own house is our greatest weapon in our 
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fight for freedom—in our fight against the tyranny of Communism—in the 
fight for survival of the free world. 
Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: In behalf of the delegates to this Thirteenth 
Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industria] Organizations I wish 
to express our appreciation to Congressman Roosevelt, for the brilliant, in- 
formative and constructive address which he has presented to the convention 
here this afternoon. If you read the Officers’ Report, the President’s Report 
which is presently in your hands, you will find that it contains, in substance, 
almost every suggestion that has been offered to the delegates here today by 
our good friend, Franklin Roosevelt, Jr. 

He is a great citizen, an industrious and energetic worker, whose young 
life has been devoted to the furtherance, the aims and aspirations of all right- 
thinking people in our country. He is the son of an illustrious father and the 
son of a great mother. He has left for him the heritage of a service, the equal 
of which has never been rendered mankind by any individual in my time, the 
service of a great President—his distinguished and illustrious and lamented 
father, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

I can, therefore, speak here only in the spirit of perfect humility when I 
refer him to you, as I oft’times referred to his father, as a courageous, young 
soldier, a great statesman, an outstanding citizen. 

On behalf of this convention I again wish to express to you our deep 
appreciation for your presence here today with us. Thank you. 


CONVENTION PICTURE 
The official convention picture was taken. 


RESOLUTION BOOK 
Copies of the book of Resolutions were distributed to the delegates. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The interest and activity of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in the complex field of international relations and 
world labor relationships is well-known to workers in every country through- 
out the world. 

It is, therefore, most fitting that we should have with us as our guest at 
this convention an outstanding spokesman of labor from across the sea. This 
man has devoted his entire adult life to the service and defense of his fellow 
workers. 

He is already known to many of you personally or by reputation for his 
courageous resistance to Fascist aggression in Europe. Side by side with his 
determined stand against Fascism is his equally firm opposition to Communist 
aggression. He makes no distinction on the type of totalitarian aggression 
whether it be directed against the whole people or against the members of free 
trade unions. 

This man’s present prominent position in the council of international 
labor follows upon his long years of service to the trade union movement. His 
ability and courage were godsends to the victims of Fascist aggression as chief 
executive officer of the International Transportworkers Federation. He was a 
most important figure in underground operations against the totalitarian dic- 
tatorship of the war years. Many union leaders owe their escape from death 
and imprisonment to the organization established by the International Trans- 
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portworkers Federation. Today this man is devoting his courage, skill, and 
experience to aid oppressed workers and labor leaders now suffering behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

This guest of ours stood shoulder to shoulder with us in our joint and 
successful efforts to prevent the free unions of Europe being taken over by 
the Communist adventurers in the period immediately following the end of the 
fighting in 1945. He still stands shoulder to shoulder with us, with all of free 
labor throughout the world, in our determination to keep all the people free 
from Communist domination. 

Today this man is serving all of us and all free workers as General Sec- 
retary of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. We of the 
CIO know that the ICFTU stands as the great bulwark against Communist 
world domination. 

I take personal pride in presenting to you Brother J. H. Oldenbroek, 
General Secretary of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


HON. J. H. OLDENBROEK 
(General Secretary of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions) 


President Murray, Secretary Carey, members of the Executive Board of 
the CIO, delegates and guests to this convention: 

It is a great honor and a privilege for me to convey to you fraternal 
greetings from the ICFTU, of which the CIO is a founder member. This con- 
vention presents a unique opportunity to address a large gathering of repre- 
sentative CIO men and women, who, I am sure, desire the ICFTU—that is 
your ICFTU—to go from success to success, and who wish that the CIO con- 
tinues to play its full part in the formulation of world labor policies, and of 
administering the organization. 

We have nothing but praise and appreciation for the valuable contribution 
which the CIO, and indeed American labor as a whole, has made toward the 
establishment and the development of the ICFTU. As a consequence, excel- 
lent personal relations have been established. We see eye to eye on all the 
great problems of world importance facing us today. 

Being such a relatively young organization, to be exact just under two 
years old, it should not be surprising that our work and our activities are 
only known to a comparatively small circle. This is a position which ought to 
be amended and conventions such as these ought to be used to spread knowl- 
edge about and enthusiasm for international cooperation among the free trade 
unions, so that not only chief officials but the whole rank and file of our 
labor movements in each and every community takes an active and intelligent 
interest in our work. 

On our part, we are, through the ICFTU office here in New York, dis- 
seminating publicity to labor unions, to their newspapers and to the general 
press, and I am happy to say that we are receiving increasing attention in 
the columns of all these papers and magazines. However, one cannot do too 
much in this field and that is especially true so far as the big countries are 
concerned. We hope, therefore, that all labor organizations will give courses 
in their workers’ education classes and whatever material is needed for this 
purpose will be made available by the education service of the ICFTU. 

The free trade union movement and the people of the free countries 
are greatly indebted to the United States of America. I will not refer now 
to your war effort, which was, of course, second to none. I will speak specifi- 
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cally of the assistance which the United States has given through the 
Marshall Plan and even before the inception of that great reconstruction 
program to so many countries of Europe and other continents—first to pro- 
tect their peoples from starvation and then to help them build up their 
economies. 

The Communists say that the Marshall Plan was devised by Wall Street 
for the purpose of enslaving and exploiting the countries seeking aid, but 
we know better. We know that the active support of American labor con- 
tributed largely to the inauguration of the plan, and that American labor 
would never stand for the enslavement and exploitation of workers anywhere. 

By the way, what right have the boys of the Kremlin to criticize coun- 
tries that help others? Have they ever given any assistance to any country, 
be it through UNRRA or the United Nations? They never did, not a penny. 

Such resources as they have available for foreign aid is only used to 
maintain a large fifth column, to maintain Communist Parties and Com- 
munist newspapers without readers, and to send arms and munitions to 
provoke armed insurrections. And, mind you, a not inconsiderable part of 
what is so spent by the Kremlin is squeezed out of the satellite countries, 
whose economies are controlled by Moscow. 

The Communists say that Soviet Russia is being encircled, but the truth 
is that they, through their foreign policies, are trying to strangle the democ- 
racies. 

If there had been no Marshall Plan, the situation in the European coun- 
tries would have been disastrous. Enormous strides have been made in 
rebuilding the economies of the war-devastated countries, in raising their 
production and in improving their standards of living. 

Oh, I know full well that much has still to be done and that it will take 
some considerable time before European standards approach anything like 
yours in America, and we should have gone further had it not been for the 
Communist aggression in Korea necessitating a considerable war effort on the 
part of the United Nations, the mainstay of which has been borne by this 
country. 

When I listened to President Murray’s opening address this morning 
I was reminded of the fact that the same problems are being discussed at 
trade union conventions all over the world. With due respect to the ideas 
of free and private enterprise, it is my opinion that in the event of emergen- 
cies such as arose by the middle of 1950, controls are necessary. 

The democratic nations, engaged in a world-wide struggle for the 
preservation of freedom and for the maintenance of the peace of the world, 
ought to be able to prevent such severe shocks to the economies of all the 
democratic countries. Let us not forget that owing to the war and its after- 
math, these economies are still precarious and cannot stand such shocks. 

I know that machinery is now in existence to control the distribution 
of scarce materials, but that is not enough, if we hope to achieve the whole- 
hearted support of all the democratic countries in the joint defense effort. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood on this point. Our opponents try to 
make out that the present world conflict is one between the Soviet Union 
and the United States, for world supremacy. That is not so. 

In the present struggle, all democratic nations are lined up with the 
United States and are prepared to make the sacrifices which are within their 
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resources. The free trade union forces are united with American labor in 
this struggle for freedom. 

The struggle for freedom is indivisible. We are against all forms of 
totalitarianism—be they from the left, from the right, or from the center. 
In our opinion, the dictatorships of Franco, of Peron, and of similar military 
dictatorships, are as dangerous and as detestable from the free trade union 
viewpoint as those of the Communist-controlled countries. 

I have seen statements in the press from people who are opposed to the 
Franco dictatorship, saying that we need bases in Spain. I am not a military 
man, but there is one thing I know, and that is that 90 percent of the Spanish 
population is against Franco, and will not help Franco nor those trying to 
associate with him in case a real emergency should arise. 

I am afraid that those who want bases in Spain will merely be building 
castles in Spain—that is, castles in the air—but on those you cannot land any 
planes. Therefore, we will continue our support of the brave Spanish free 
trade unionists in ridding themselves of the Franco regime, and then, and 
only then, will we find the Spanish people prepared to take their place among 
the free nations, willing to take their share in the defense of our human rights 
which they, for the time being, do not enjoy. 

Mr. President, the ICFTU has made remarkable progress during the 
short time of its existence. When we met for the first time in London in 
December 1949, organizations from 48 different countries joined the ICFTU. 
Today, we have affiliated with us trade union organizations from no less than 
66 countries and, before the year is out, we hope to reach 70. 

We have explored the world anew. We have sent delegations to Asia, to 
North Africa, to West and Central Africa, and, at this moment, we are sur- 
veying the trade union and economic position of the workers in East Africa. 
Very soon we shall go to the Middle and Near East. From these few indica- 
tions, you will see that we are truly a world organization. 

How do we see the future structure of our international? It wil! be 
based on the individual affiliation of the different countries, but we shall 
give a large degree of autonomy to the different regions of the world, to 
deal with their own affairs. 

In the western hemisphere, there exists the regional organization for 
the Americas, with headquarters in Cuba, and the CIO plays an important 
part in those activities, together with the AFL, United Mine Workers, the 
two Canadian labor centers and many of the national centers of Latin 
America and the Caribbean area. Similarly, we have a regional organization 
for Europe, with headquarters in Brussels. 

Last May, we held our first regional conference for Asia, where a 
regional organization was set up with headquarters in Ceylon. Very soon 
we shall open an office on the West Coast of Africa. All these regional 
organizations are administered by the people themselves. 

I think it stresses the democratic character of our organization that we 
allow and encourage regional activities. We don’t try to impose policies upon 
affiliated organizations. We don’t want to buy people. 

We support them, yes, but with no conditions attached, except that 
‘we expect them to use the money wisely in the interest of establishing and 
strengthening free trade unionism and with the idea of improving their 
standards of living. The work to be done is one of organization and education. 


A trade union college is being organized in Kandy, the university town 
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of Ceylon, to train workers in the art of organizing trade unions. In the 
first year, that will cost well over $100,000, yet it is only a drop in the 
ocean, because similar facilities will be necessary in several Asian countries, 
as they will be necessary in Africa and South America, as well as in Europe. 
When I list these two continents—South America and Europe—last, it is 
because they will largely depend on their own regional resources, although 
even in these cases, the ICFTU should be willing to assist. 

I can imagine that some of you, if not most of you, turn the question 
over in your minds—where does the ICFTU get all that money from? I can 
reassure you on this point. The money comes from the trade unions in the 
countries that are well off financially. 

At the Milan Congress, which was held in July last, a decision was made 
to collect at least $700,000 for the purpose of helping the organizations 
in the underdeveloped areas, and I am happy to say that this sum will be 
well oversubscribed. I can abstain from making an appeal to this convention, 
because there is no doubt in my mind that the unions here represented will 
make a magnificent contribution towards our fund through the CIO. 

But I do want to take this opportunity of thanking you for what you 
have done to support the ICFTU, because, in addition to paying the per capita 
tax, the CIO has on more than one occasion made extra money available for 
the good work. 

Not for one moment have I regretted the day when I accepted the 
nomination for the General Secretaryship of the ICFTU. It is a great and 
wonderful experience to work for an organization which is out to change the 
look of the world. We have been and are working against heavy odds, be- 
cause our movement is essentially one that flourishes in conditions of peace. 

A tremendous job lies in front of us. 

You see, the problem is not that there are too many Communists. The 
problem is that there are too few free trade unionists. Our aggregate mem- 
bership has risen from 48 million to about 54 million in a period of a little less 
than two years. It is an imposing figure. We represent by far the largest 
organization of labor in the world but it isn’t enough. 

Both in underdeveloped and in developed countries, there are still many 
to be organized, and it should be made clear everywhere that the hope of 
the world—the preservation of peace—depends largely upon the forces which 
the free trade unions can muster. 

Our rapid and constant growth has greatly upset the Communist World 
Federation of Trade Unions, which, as you probably know, has its head- 
quarters in Vienna, Austria, although they have no members in that country. 
They have been housed in the Soviet sector of Vienna, and it is probably 
an added reason for the refusal of the Soviets to withdraw their troops and 
to conclude a peace treaty with Austria. 

When we met in Milan, they sent us a proposal for a united front, a 
proposal which was unanimously rejected by our Milan Congress. The 
ICFTU has published the WFTU proposal, together with our answer, and we 
have challenged them to publish the two letters in their own publications, 
and especially in the countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Needless to say, they have so far not accepted our challenge. They are 
obviously afraid that the workers in the Communist-dominated countries 
should read the statement of our case. But let there be no doubt about it 
that we have means to make our voice heard through the Iron Curtain, and 
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it is encouraging to know that especially in the satellite countries the resist- 
ance against the so-called Communist trade unions is growing every day. 

You have only to listen to the frequent appeals made by Communist offi- 
cials and trade union leaders to increase production, and their continual com- 
plaint about the non-fulfillment of production quotas, and to look at the 
legislation which has been enacted, reducing the workers to slaves, proving 
that our analysis of the situation and of the continued and increasing resist- 
ance is true. Moreover, if the gates of these prison states were opened, mil- 
lions would cross the frontiers in order to regain their liberty. Quite a 
number, as you know, do escape, and it is, in the main, from them that we 
get first-hand reports about the real situation in those countries. 

Let there be no doubt that the Communist usurpers have very great diffi- 
culty in the satellite countries, because behind the Iron Curtain workers 
practice a form of sabotage against their masters. This sabotage is described 
in one phrase—Go Slow. 

The time will come when we shall have to make more concrete and direct 
approaches to the oppressed workers of these countries, calling upon them 
to increase their resistance and to throw off the yoke forced upon them by 
the Communists. 

So let us go forward and strengthen our organization, and forget about 
such differences as we may have, so that, through our great international 
movement, we shall give real meaning to our slogan—“FREE LABOR 
MEANS A FREE WORLD.” 

Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I desire, on behalf of the convention, to express 
the appreciation of our delegates here this afternoon to Brother Oldenbroek 
for his highly informative message. I agree with the suggestions made to the 
convention by Brother Oldenbroek that many of us here give too little atten- 
tion to the work of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
Whatever we may read in the public prints about our differences of opinion 
in the field of diplomacy or statecraft is usually directed towards the atten- 
tion of the foreign policy declarations of the several governments associated 
with the United States. The Congress of Industrial Organizations has con- 
sistently supported the position of our country in foreign policy matters, and 
whilst it is true that the primary purposes of the American people should be 
to achieve universal peace through the organization of the United Nations, it 
nevertheless is also true that to attain peace, to attain the democratic way of 
life in all of the countries throughout the world, it becomes more important 
day by day that we in the United States together with our neighbors and 
other countries build a stronger and more powerful International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. 

It is difficult for the average delegate here to understand or even appre- 
ciate the value of this tremendous organization in the field of economics, in 
the field cf politics and in the field of social welfare, but nevertheless 365 
days each year this great world-wide labor movement dedicates its services 
toward the attainment of our nation’s common goal—that is universal peace 
and the establishment of the democratic way of life throughout the world? 

Hence, the importance of the message which has been given you this 
afternoon by the Secretary General of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 
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Sometime in the course of this convention’s proceedings there will be 
submitted to you a report of your Committee on International Affairs, and 
the resolution dealing with that subject will in all likelihood penetrate con- 
structively the problems which presently confront the world and also the 
issues in which the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions interest 
themselves. 

I am delighted, like all other delegates participating in this great conven- 
tion, to hear the message of the Secretary General of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. We are happy to have him with us here 
today, and I know that I bespeak the sentiments of all the delegates when I 
say to you, Brother Oldenbroek, we are happy to have you with us, we bid 
you welcome. We hope you make yourself at home, we will help you to do 
so, and we appreciate your splendid message to our great convention. 

Thank you. 

The Chair would like to call to the platform all the members of the 
Resolutions Committee. 

The Chair will now present to the convention the Chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee, Delegate Reuther of the Auto Workers. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN REUTHER: I call upon the Secretary of 
the Committee, Joe Curran of the National Maritime Union, who will read 
the resolutions to the convention. 

(Vice President Rieve in the chair.) 

Delegate Joseph Curran, Secretary of the Committee, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 


Resolution No. 1 
PHILIP MURRAY 


Philip Murray has completed another year of outstanding service to labor, 
America and the force of free world democracy. 

For the eleventh year, he has given the CIO the benefit of his wise lead- 
ership, his broad outlook and his humanitarian guidance. 

Under the leadership of Philip Murray, our CIO has continued its splen- 
did tradition of service.. Our unions have grown; they have developed new 
strength; they have pioneered new social and economic developments on the 
road to industrial democracy. 

Philip Murray was first elected President of the CIO in 1940, a year of 
world crisis. Through the intervening eleven years of crisis, war, postwar 
adjustment and new crisis, Philip Murray, as president of the CIO, has 
shouldered tremendous burdens. His leadership has constantly been forward- 
looking and progressive. He has never permitted our organization to rest on 
past victories. Philip Murray knows that a great militant, democratic organ- 
ization such as ours must constantly move forward in concert with the times. 

During the past year, the world crisis engendered by Soviet-inspired 
threats to world peace and world stability has placed new burdens and new 
responsibilities on labor in America. To these new challenges our President, 
Philip Murray, has responded with a deep sense of patriotism, a great concern 
for the welfare of workers in America, and with the courage inspired by faith 
in the eventual victory of democracy over every form of totalitarian threat. 
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In the year since our last Convention, Philip Murray has served our 
people well. To our unions, faced with great and complex economic problems, 
his guidance and advice have been thoughtful and inspiring. In promoting 
the cause of united labor action, Philip Murray played a peerless role. As a 
member of the President’s National Advisory Board on Mobilization Policy, 
Philip Murray has helped to guide our nation through the difficult channels 
of defense mobilization and industrial conversion so that our United States 
may quickly emerge once again as the arsenal of democracy on a level never 
paralleled in history. 

We are conscious of the great burdens and the great responsibilities 
placed on our beloved President Philip Murray during this time of inter- 
national crisis. 

We are proud of the leading part he plays in American national life as a 
representative of our great organization of democratic industrial unions. 

We believe that Philip Murray should and will continue to serve the 
people of the democratic world for many years to come as head of this organ- 
ization devoted to democratic institutions, economic advance and social 
betterment. 

We congratulate him for the magnificent part he has played. We look 
forward to the continued leadership of Philip Murray, one of America’s truly 
great citizens. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. 
. . . The motion was seconded. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Motion has been made and seconded that the 
resolution be adopted. Are there any comments? 

All those in favor of the adoption of this resolution will please rise;. all 
those opposed to the resolution please rise. 

The resolution has been unanimously adopted. 

(President Murray in the chair.) 

Committee Secretary Curran continued with the report of the com- 
mittee as follows: 


Resolution No. 5 


HEALTH PROGRAM 


Good health is one of the nation’s most precious assets, yet far too little 
is done to enhance it. The wonders of medical science constantly provide 
new promise, but additional legislation is required if all Americans are to 
enjoy the advantages of medical progress. 

Controlling elements in the American Medical Association, in cooperation 
with insurance companies and reactionary politicians, have unfortunately 
remained blind to the people’s needs and have continued a misleading cam- 
paign of opposition to the National Health Program supported by President 
Truman and the labor movement. 

Limited phases of the National Health Program previously enacted, such 
as federal aid to medical research, hospital construction, and maternal and 
child health care, have fully proved their value. Such public institutions as the 
Bethesda Naval Hospital continue to provide research leadership and excel- 
lent free medical services even to members of Congress who raise the bogey 
of socialized medicine. 
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The other essential parts of the National Health Program still await Con- 
gressional enactment. It is especially shocking that bills for federal aid to 
medical education and for assisting all communities to have better local 
public health services have not become law. The shortage of nurses and 
doctors is constantly increasing, and needless deaths and sickness sap the 
well-being of thousands of American communities. 

In view of the difficulties of aged persons, widows, and dependent chil- 
dren faced with rising hospital costs, it has been proposed that persons en- 
titled to receive benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance program 
should also immediately be covered by insurance of the costs of hospitaliza- 
tion, without waiting for the enactment of national health insurance. Such 
hospitalization insurance could be financed without new taxes from the excess 
of present contributions over the sums anticipated by Congressional fiscal 
estimates which were based upon pre-Korean levels of employment, earnings, 
and contributions. 

The collective bargaining plans covering medical costs obtained by our 
unions have grown greatly in importance, since our members have found it 
necessary to obtain in this way the protection not made available by legisla- 
tion. The non-profit voluntary cooperatives in the health field, such as the 
Blue Cross hospitalization plans and the Blue Shield medical care plans, have 
a large proportion of union members, especially in the industrial states. Our 
unions have succeeded in obtaining considerable improvements in these plans, 
although, especially in the case of Blue Shield, undesirable features still re- 
main. For example, only partial protection against medical costs is provided 
for persons above stipulated income ceilings, and rising doctors’ fees tend to 
offset the insurance protection. The governing boards of the Blue Shield 
plans are controlled by the medical societies, and neither Blue Shield nor 
Blue Cross has given unions more than nominal representation. 

Despite the progress made by collective bargaining plans and other types 
of voluntary insurance, an extensive study released this year by Senator Leh- 
man’s Subcommittee on Health reported that less than 3% of the population 
have comprehensive medical care insurance. Voluntary health insurance 
paid less than 8% of the nation’s $9 to $10 billion medical care expenses in 
1949. About half the population have insurance against some part of the 
cost of medical care, while the other half have none at all according to the 
study. In about half the states, restrictive laws supported by medical soci- 
eties prevent the operation of consumer controlled prepayment plans for in- 
suring medical care. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We reaffirm our support of the National Health Program including na- 
tional health insurance, expanded federal aid to medical research and to state 
and local public health units, federal aid to medical and nursing education 
and to medical cooperatives, more generous federal grants for hospital con- 
struction, and other related measures such as federal aid for maternal and 
child health care, both preventive and treatment services, and an effective 
mental health program. 

In addition to the National Health Program, we support the immediate 
initiation of hospitalization insurance for persons eligible for benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance program. 

We express our appreciation of the efforts of many members of the medi- 
cal profession to oppose the controlling group in the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and to secure approval of necessary health legislation. We again 
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commend the constructive work of the Committee for the Nation’s Health and 
urge our affiliates to cooperate with it and contribute to its support. 

We favor continued improvement of collective bargaining plans in the 
field of health, with the understanding that although these are not a sub- 
stitute for national health insurance, they provide protection now and that 
many can continue to operate under a national health insurance program. 

We urge our affiliates to press for effective representation of labor and 
other consumer groups on the governing boards of voluntary health insurance 
plans, with the understanding that unions should not accept mere token rep- 
resentation on such boards when such representation means no real power 
but only sharing responsibility for insufficient benefits and other undesirable 
policies. 

We urge our affiliates in the various states to seek improvements in state 
health agencies along the lines recommended by the 1950 CIO Convention and 
to endeavor to change restrictive laws which in many states hamper the free 
development of adequate voluntary health insurance plans through preventing 
cooperatives or restricting consumer representation on governing bodies. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. 
. . . The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


Resolution No. 7 
PANAMA CANAL 


Nearly half a century has passed since the United States undertook the 
prodigious task of building the Panama Canal. In ten years American genius 
and skill had cut through a stubborn and disease infested jungle and opened 
up a vital waterway providing a shorter and safer route between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, thus facilitating the flow of commerce between the East- 
ern and Western Hemispheres. 

Simultaneously, American medical scientists tackled the problems of the 
deadly malaria, which had killed countless numbers of Canal workers, and 
finally succeeded in eradicating it from the Canal Zone and surrounding 
countryside. 

But in eliminating the perils of ocean and disease the United States bred 
a new danger, a potential danger to hemispheric solidarity and security. That 
danger arises out of the unjust treatment accorded some 20,000 non-United 
States citizens—the majority are citizens of the Republic of Panama—em- 
ployed by the United States Government in the maintenance and operation 
of the Canal Zone and at Army, Navy or Air Force bases maintained there. 

In the Republic of Panama there is no problem of racial or religious 
discrimination. But by crossing the street from their country into the Canal 
Zone, occupied by the United States by virtue of a treaty and long term 
lease, Panamanians and other non-United States citizen employees are im- 
mediately exposed to, and become victims of, a degrading and humiliating 
system of discrimination and segregation. 

The working force in the Canal Zone is separated into two classes, once 
designated “gold” and “silver” and now known as “United States rate em- 
ployees” and “local rate employees.” 

The wages of local rate employees are based on an out-moded “Caribbean 
wage scale,” a system devised to meet the rates of pay and monetary ex- 
change values which existed in the neighboring countries at the turn of the 
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century but which have been radically altered over the years. Yet changes 
in the living standards of local rate employees since 1903 have been slight. 

Today the minimum wage for local rate workers is 35 cents per hour 
with an average rate of about 53 cents per hour. Yet they work, live and 
purchase goods and services in a Canal Zone economy where costs are com- 
parable ‘to those in the United States and in many instances are even higher. 

They work side by side—frequently performing similar tasks—with em- 
ployees who come from the United States and whose average rate is approxi- 
mately $2.20 per hour, based legitimately upon prevailing rates in the United 
States plus 25% for overseas service. 


Their children, sometimes hungry and ill clad, attend segregated schools 
where they are taught about the American standard of living, about American 
ideals and democratic principles. But in their own lives, and the lives of their 
families, living in segregated local rate communities in the Zone, there is evi- 
dent a glaring discrepancy between the stated principles of the Government 
of the United States and their application in the Canal Zone. 


Instead of adequate retirement provisions, non-citizen employees, at the 
close of years of service in the Canal Zone, are given what is called “dis- 
ability relief’ which amounts to a dollar a month for each year of service 
after 10 years and up to a maximum of $25 a month. At the termination of 
their services they are obliged to give up their living quarters in the Zone. 
Thrust into the Republic of Panama where living costs are higher, many thus 
become wards of charity institutions in that country. Legislation for im- 
proved retirement benefits has remained bound up in administrative red tape 
in the Department of Defense for nearly three years, while “old timers” are 
pinched harder each time the cost of living rises. 


In 1936 a commitment was made by the Government of the United States 
to the Government of Panama to “maintain as its public policy the principle 
of equality of opportunity and treatment ... as will assure to Panamanian 
citizens equality of treatment with employees who are citizens of the United 
States of America.” The continued existence of wage differentials for simi- 
lar work, the denial of decent wages, the limited opportunities for advance- 
ment, the maintenance of segregation and discrimination, violate the spirit 
and letter of that commitment. 

Among the local rate employees are men who built the Canal, their chil- 
dren and grandchildren; men brought in at the behest of the United States 
Government from Panama, the West Indies and other Latin American coun- 
tries, without whose labor, lives and loyalty the Canal could not have been 
built. They came to the Canal Zone to work for the United States Govern- 
ment, motivated by the same ideals, hopes and inspirations which spurred 
our forefathers who came to these shores in search of freedom, justice and a 
better way of life. But because of the double standard existing in the employ- 
ment and wage policies of the Canal Zone, which seep through and affect every 
fibre of the economic and social fabrics, these hopes have never been realized. 

The present Canal Zone administration did not create these shameful 
conditions, but it must bear the responsibility for their continuation. Although 
some changes have been made recently which afford a measure of improve- 
ment in the working conditions of non-United States labor, these changes 
did not disturb or even alter the basic pattern of discrimination and segrega- 
tion and injustice which inheres in the “Caribbean Wage Scale” philosophy. 

The Canal Zone is the showcase of our Good Neighbor Policy, our prin- 
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ciples and ideals. What the people of Panama and Latin America see there 
inevitably makes them doubt our sincerity. 

The CIO is profoundly concerned with the economic and social well-being 
of Canal Zone employees and is aware that the conditions which prevail in 
the Zone lend aid and comfort to the peddlers of all types of totalitarian 
ideologies. 

The Government and Civic Employees Organizing Committee, CIO, has 
granted a charter to Local 900 in the Panama Canal Zone and has embarked 
on an organizing campaign there. The CIO has pledged itself to improve the 
lot of the civilian workers in the Zone, and to eradicate the glaring abuses 
and discriminations to which non-United States citizens are now subjected. 
This task will not be easy, but as an organization committed to the better- 
ment of the social, economic and cultural life of the working people, we must 
undertake the fight to break down these barriers to a decent life for some 
20,000 workers. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

The CIO will continue to support and encourage the organization of 
Canal Zone civilian employees into the GCEOC, and the appropriate units of 
the CIO. 

The CIO will continue to utilize the resources of all of its departments 
and committees to eliminate “Caribbean Wage Scale” working and living con- 
ditions in the Canal Zone. It will seek to secure corrective action through 
negotiation with the appropriate government agencies and, if necessary, 
through the introduction and support of legislation. 

The CIO recommends to all of its international affiliates that they render 
appropriate assistance to aid in the elimination of discrimination and segre- 
gation and the alleviation of the human suffering existing in the Canal Zone. 

The CIO calls upon all Canal Zone employees to remain firm and stead- 
fast in their faith in and adherence to democratic principles. 

We urge the agencies of Government responsible for Canal Zone policies 
take the necessary steps to insure decent living standards for all Canal Zone 
employees. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 


adoption. 
. . . The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


Resolution No. 11 


COOPERATIVES 


Since its formation, the Congress of Industrial Organizations has en- 
thusiastically supported genuine cooperative organizations in the United 
States. 

Time after time, when neither private enterprise nor a public agency 
has been able to provide adequate services, the people have created their 
own cooperative enterprises in order to get a job done. _ 

Credit unions, consumer and producer cooperatives, and cooperative 
health, housing and insurance organizations have brought producer and 
consumer into close contact, have eliminated wasteful distributive costs, and 
have improved the quality of goods and services while selling them at the 
lowest possible price. 

Since the customers of the cooperative are also its owners, they share in 
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the savings of the enterprise and participate directly in the democratic op- 
eration of the undertaking. 

The cooperative movement is an effective weapon in the fight to in- 
crease the purchasing power of workers’ wages, and it is a growing defense 
against monopoly and depression. Furthermore, cooperatives provide a field 
for common action in which wage and salary workers, farmers, professional 
people, and others can effectively unite to advance their common welfare. 

Since cooperatives have been traditional friends of labor, they should be 
expected to maintain the highest type of employer-employee relations. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We reiterate our support for the cooperative movement as a supplement 
to the trade union movement in defending the interests of the consumer in 
our national economy; and 

We urge that all cooperatives recognize unions formed by their own 
employes and engage in accepted practices of collective bargaining. 

We further urge the support of all CIO affiliates for the Council of 
Cooperative Development which has been established, with CIO representa- 
tion, to coordinate the efforts of the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. and 
the American labor movement in developing soundly conceived and admin- 
istered cooperative enterprises. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 


adoption. 
. . . The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


Resolution No. 14 
OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Once again we find it imperative to turn our attention to the heavy toll 
that occupational accident or disease is taking among the workers of the 
United States. Last year our convention heard with approval that there had 
been a substantial decrease in occupational casualities in 1949 as compared 
with 1948. However, the figures available for 1950 indicate a rise in the 
number of persons dead and maimed through mishaps on the job. Total 
deaths for 1950 were 15,500, and lost time injuries totaled 1,950,000. 

These figures are a direct reflection of the speedup in production that 
began with the opening of the Korean struggle in June 1950. The figures 
available for 1951 indicate that occupational accident and disease rates are 
continuing to rise this year. 

This is a matter of grave concern to every worker in the United States. 
These grim occupational tragedies are no respecter of persons. They strike 
down workers without warning, without regard to the welfare of families, 
and certainly without regard to the national interest. Further, they rep- 
resent a callous waste of skilled and intelligent man-power. 

There is encouragement in the fact that other groups are taking greater 
cognizance of this tragic drain on our working population. During the last 
year the CIO has taken constructive steps to secure widened cooperation 
from diverse organizations in the prevention of occupational accidents and 
diseases. 

Some time ago we accepted an invitation to participate in the delibera- 
tions of the National Safety Council, a long established organization comprised 
of representatives of management, insurance companies, and government and 
civic organizations. We have participated in the deliberations of the Na- 
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tional Council upon numerous occasions, and our views and contributions to 
the work of the Council have met on the whole with acceptance. The Na- 
tional Safety Council is now establishing a program to bring labor into full 
participation in its various state and local councils throughout the country. 

An important development in the war against occupational disease is 
an agreement reached in recent months between the U. S. Public Health 
Service authorities and the U. S. Department of Labor for full cooperation 
in the prevention and elimination of occupational disease. The Division of 
Industrial Hygiene of the U. S. Public Health Service will be known in the 
future as the Division of Occupational Health. The agreement for coopera- 
tion was negotiated by that Division and the Bureau of Labor Standards of 
the United States Department of Labor. This agreement will be promulgated 
to the various State Departments of Labor and State Departments of Health 
throughout the country as a suggested formula for cooperation at the local 
level. Representatives of the CIO aided in these negotiations. We therefore 
can expect with some confidence, that there will be steady correction in due 
course of the crazy quilt laws on occupational safety and health which vary 
so widely from state to state. Elimination of the disastrous competition 
between various governmental jurisdictions will be a long step towards 
eliminating the disputes between public officials. 

While these facts are encouraging, we recognize frankly that there are 
still a great many employers who strenuously resist any efforts by labor or by 
the public authorities to deal with occupational accidents or diseases. We, 
therefore, must continue to abide by our decision of last year to insist that 
federal health and safety standards be enacted into law. 

We repeat that the individual person and particularly the individual 
worker, is the most important asset our country has. We will, therefore, con- 
tinue our efforts to reduce through every possible means the tragic toll levied 
annually on American workers through killing or crippling accident or disease 
occurring in the work places of the nation. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. We will continue to further every effort to make the work places of 
America safe and healthful for the workers, with special consideration for 
women and children. 

2. We repeat our insistence that labor be brought into full participation 
with management in devising programs and practices that will prevent occu- 
pational accidents and diseases. We believe that only through complete 
cooperation by management, labor, the engineers, the medical profession, and 
the public authorities, can sound occupational safety and health practices be 
established on the job. 

3. We will continue to press for the enactment by Congress of legislation 
providing high standards of occupational safety and health in all industries 
in or affecting interstate commerce. We endorse the principles set forth in 
S. 2325 introduced by Senator Humphrey. 

4. We insist that methods be found to bring occupational safety and 
health into the small plants where 70 percent of all the industrial tragedies 
occur. We urge a system of federal grants-in-aid to the departments of labor 
in the various states for the development of such methods. 

5. We call on Congress to provide ample appropriations for the United 
States Department of Labor and the United States Public Health Service so 
that standards of occupational safety and health can be improved and 
enforced. 
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6. We commend Dr. Seward E. Miller, director of the Division of Occu- 
pational Health, USPHS-FSA, and William L. Connolly, director of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, for working out a plan 
for full cooperation between their agencies. 

7. We commend the National Safety Council for its determination to 
integrate labor into all its activities on a basis of full consultation and par- 
ticipation. 

8. We commend President Truman for calling another President’s Con- 
ference for Industrial Safety in 1952 to develop further the programs devised 
at earlier conferences. We urge the Governors of the several states to call 
similar state conferences. 

9. We urge all our affiliates to insist on labor’s right at the federal, state 
and local levels, to participate fully and equally with all public, and private 
agencies in devising programs of occupational safety and health. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN, Your committee recommends 


adoption. 
. . . The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


Resolution No. 15 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Advancement of their children’s welfare has always been a prime motive 
of working men and women in building labor unions. The multitude of sacri- 
fices undergone in strikes for recognition, for better pay, shorter hours, and 
security have been borne with determination that the workers’ children 
should have full opportunity to grow in a sound, constructive environment. 

Much has been gained through the years in raising levels of family living, 
in reducing child labor, in launching and improving public schools, health 
services, and many other community facilities. 

But much remains to be done. Many families still live under substandard 
conditions, in slums or migrant shelters. Mothers and older children are 
driven into employment to help provide their families with a minimum of 
housing and food. Human lives and potentialities are still sacrificed need- 
lessly to the blind drive of powerful interests to accumulate profits and pile 
up material wealth, regardless of the effects on people and communities. 

The tasks remaining to be accomplished were discussed at the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth last December. Representa- 
tives of the CIO and many of its affiliates participated in that Conference and 
helped develop and approve its recommendations. The Pledge to Children and 
the Platform adopted by the many civic organizations participating in the 
Conference embody an excellent statement of children’s needs and construc- 
tive proposals for meeting them. The following are some of the stated ob- 
jectives: 

“A secure home that is free from want and dread of want, and provides 
all family members with a satisfying physical, aesthetic, social, and spiritual 
environment. 

“A community whose citizens are dedicated to establishing the values 
and practices that make life meaningful and abundant for children of all 
colors, creeds and customs, and to cooperating in an endeavor to express these 
values and practices in daily living. 

“Full access to health, educational, recreational, social, and religious 
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services and programs, directed toward the well-being of all they serve.” 

The drive in Congress for economy and the emphasis on military needs 
imperil adequate attention to programs for children and youth, at the same 
time that families are being disrupted and dislodged and mothers and young 
people are being drawn into the labor force in greater numbers. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The CIO asserts that our nation’s progress must be advanced and judged 
not simply by material output, but by the quality of the lives of our people, 
and especially by the degree to which children throughout the nation are 
enabled to grow into healthy, secure men and women, respecting their own 
powers and the rights of their fellow men, and utilizing their abilities cre- 
atively in the common cause of humanity. In a world of rapid change, threat- 
ened with a major war, the achievement of this principle is more difficult 
but as essential as ever. 

We urge our. affiliates to give careful attention and wide circulation to 
the Pledge to Children and the Platform adopted by the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. We urge action by federal, state, 
and local governments and by voluntary agencies to help put the recommen- 
dations into effect. 

For our part, we shall renew our efforts to achieve family economic se- 
curity through collective bargaining and through our legislative program in 
such fields as housing, child labor, community facilities, social security, health, 
and education. We shall continue to cooperate with voluntary agencies in 
these fields. 

Despite the objections of insensate corporations and selfish opponents of 
measures required for the general welfare, programs for meeting the require- 
ments of children and youth must be expanded in the years ahead. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 


adoption. 
. . . The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


Resolution No. 20 
LABOR PRESS ASSOCIATED 

Labor Press Associated, a cooperative labor news service owned and con- 
trolled by the labor movement, has completed another successful year of 
supplying the union press of America with news, pictures and feature material. 
LPA has enjoyed continuous growth since its establishment, has steadily 
improved the quality of its various services, and is an important and valuable 
adjunct to the labor press. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The CIO continues to give wholehearted support to the Labor Press 
Associated. 

The CIO continues to urge its affiliates to support Labor Press Associ- 
ated and to subscribe, whenever feasible, to LPA’s services for union news- 
papers and magazines. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 


adoption. 
. . . The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 
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Resolution No. 21 
INDUSTRIAL PLANNING AND INDUSTRY COUNCILS 

The Industry Council Plan, founded on nation-wide democratic economic 
planning in the basic industries, carried out with the participation of Industry 
Councils composed of representatives of the principal economic groups and 
the Government, has been a central element in the CIO industrial and polit- 
ical program for many years, and is a permanent part of its long-range 
policy, whether for peace or war. 

President Philip Murray, other National CIO officers, and a number of 
CIO International Unions have provided outstanding leadership over a period 
of many years in the development and advocacy of this idea of industrial 
planning and the participation of the people in making the decisions on eco- 
nomic issues which affect their lives. 

The necessity and soundness of such industrial planning, with participa- 
tion by organized labor, farmers, consumers, and management, along with 
Government, has been proved in two World Wars and in the present Defense 
Production Program, and has become an accepted part of the thinking of the 
American people. 

Experience in this field has shown that the industrial policies which 
should be brought under democratic direction by such methods include, 
among others, guarantees of collective bargaining and union security, firm 
wages-and-hours floors for industrial workers, stable price ceilings to protect 
purchasing power and guard against inflation, and decisions on production 
levels, on the rate and nature of capital investment, on the rate and nature 
of technological change, on the size and location of industrial plants, and on 
the development and conservation of natural resources. 

Nation-wide industrial planning must be accompanied by Industry Coun- 
cils through which planning and administrative work can be kept close to 
the people. There should be a National Production Board on which there 
would be representatives of organized labor, farmers, consumers, industrial 
management, and Government. In each of the industries coming under the 
plan there should be an Industry Council composed of representatives of 
organized labor, industrial management, and the Government, and where pos- 
sible the ultimate consumer. The planning and administrative process should 
be an interchange of ideas and decisions between the Industry Councils and 
the National Production Board in order that a general national plan may be 
evolved by democratic methods, and adjusted and perfected constantly 


through the years. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That we again commend President Philip Murray and the officers of the 
CIO on their outstanding leadership in the advocacy of nation-wide industrial 
planning, with Industry Councils, and we urge them to carry on their fight 
for this magnificent industrial program. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. 

. . . The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Brophy. 


DELEGATE BROPHY: President Murray and fellow delegates: The 
book of resolutions that you have before you contains a vast amount of 
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worthwhile material dealing with a fundamental concept on the American 
economy, and the question of advancing social] justice. Planning, which is a 
key word in much of this discussion about the problems of our economy, is 
meaningless unless it is implemented in a form in which there can be demo- 
cratic participation in the making of basic issues and in arriving at concrete 
conclusions. 

Today our country is in a great crisis. It has to meet the challenge 
that is world-wide, and in order to effectively meet that challenge, in order to 
solve some of the basic problems that have the world in turmoil, it is neces- 
sary to have a basic program that deals effectively with our national economy. 
This resolution is not necessarily new that has been brought to your attention 
here, but is a piece of fundamental planning in the field and has a promise 
of action. We must think about it if we want to solve some of the industry 
problems that are before us. 

I may add that collective bargaining, important as it is, is only one of 
the steps to the controlling of our national economy and making it serve 
the interests of the people. 

Let me call your attention to what this program means. In the last 
paragraph of the preamble of this resolution your attention is called to the 
fact that nationwide industrial planning must be accompanied by industry 
councils through which planning and administrative work can be kept close 
to the people. There should be a National Production Board on which there 
would be representatives of organized labor, farmers, consumers, industrial 
management, and government. In each of the industries coming under the 
plan there should be an Industry Council composed of representatives of 
organized labor, industrial management and the government, and where 
possible the ultimate consumer. The planning and administrative process 
should be an interchange of ideas and decisions between the Industry Coun- 
cils and the National Production Board in order that a genera] national plan 
may be evolved by democratic methods, and adjusted and perfected constantly 
through the years. 

One of the obligations of the delegates to this convention is to take this 
resolution back to your constituent organizations, to your local unions, to 
the councils, and discuss its implications, because unless you do that all that 
labor will be concerned with is limited objectives and not these basic indus- 
trial problems which are so important to the future of trade unionism. 

We have got to develop this basic thinking which is implicit in the indus- 
try planning and industry council resolution if we are to have the answer to 
the problem of our economy if we would serve the general weal; if we are 
to have an economy that will be in balance and will prevent the peaks and 
valleys of our national economy. Without such an alternative plan we do 
not have an economic and social answer to the challenge that the Soviet 
Union is constantly propounding. Here in this program is the answer; here 
is a basic answer to the economic confusion and disorder of our time in the 
industrial planning and industrial council resolution. We have got to deal 
with this; we have got to think more about it. We have got to learn how 
to apply it if we are to bring order in our national economy, if we are to 
bring order throughout the world, if we are to lay the foundation for an 
enduring peace. 

It isn’t enough to say “no” to Communism. It is necessary to have an 
alternative program, and in this resolution we have the alternative program 
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to the challenge of Communism. In this program is the answer of the CIO 
for democratic participation in making the basic decision within the national 
economy. In this program is the basic solution for the building of a struc- 
ture for peace throughout the world. I urge all of you to give thought to 
this program because in the months ahead we will be called upon to submit 
a program, to submit ideas in dealing with these basic questions that are 
so fundamental and worthy; and which, if not resolved, will mean that our 
gains will run away from us and we will be stripped of the social achieve- 
ments. 

So from here forward let us give attention to this resolution and the 
principles embodied so that we can forward them and build an economy that 
is enduring and that can assure social justice and will build a world struc- 
ture of peace. 

I thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I merely want to add a few words to the 
remarks by Delegate Brophy on this important resolution, and we need but 
refer back a few years to a time when our nation was in the economic 
doldrums. Back in ’38 and the early part of ’39 production was at its lowest 
ebb since the days of the depression in 1932. The steel industry was oper- 
ating on the basis of approximately 21 percent of its capacity. Millions 
of people were unemployed. There was no farsightedness on the part of 
industry to provide any program by which our country could get back on 
its feet, and it was not, as a matter of fact, until about the year 1934 
following the years of the depression and starvation that the President of 
the United States offered to the Federal Congress what has come to be 
regarded as the National Recovery Act, later the Wagner Act. The National 
Recovery Act was, however, a separate and distinct piece of legislation. It 
did provide for an over-all survey of our nation’s economic possibilities; it 
did review in considerable detail and exactiude the possibility of our indus- 
trial productivity. 

Among these various agencies created by President Roosevelt in 1934 
there were a number of leaders of American industry, a number of leaders 
of American farmers, and consumers and labor, and it was out of the 
organization of the NRA there later came forward the steadily advancing 
proposition of increased productivity and increased national income. The 
experiences that were later taught in the year 1938, when the national 
economy underwent the rigors of another minor depression, compelled the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations at that time to come forward with a 
national industry council plan, seeking representation of labor, management, 
the consumers and government. When the plan was originally proffered the 
Government of the United States it was also offered to industry at the 
same time. The plan was kicked around, it was abused, it was maligned. 
The conservative element in the United States referred to the plan as a 
communistic sort of device. The Communists in the United States referred 
to the plan as a plan that might have been brought forward by an encyclical 
of the Pope. But it was a trade union plan, conceived by trade unionists, 
to help America get back on its feet and keep America on its economic feet. 

However, following the year 1939, after the plan had been discussed at 
great length in many of our leading magazines and newspapers and many 
of our public forums were occupied with general discussions as to what 
the plan meant, it evidently was forgotten. 
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Now in the midst of this year of so-called plenty, when some 61 mil- 
lion or more people are occupied in various vocations and various lines 
of endeavor, there does not seem to be too much attention paid to the 
question of industry councils, but the plan is so important and one that I 
believe to be so essential that it requires the constant attention of all public- 
spirited citizens, whether they be trade unionists or farmers or businessmen 
or people who have an interest in the welfare of government. 

The plan does not propose socialization of American industry; it pro- 
poses basic, democratic representation on all industry councils for the purpose 
of securing through the mechanisms provided by industry councils the highest 
possible degree of productivity and the highest possible degree of earnings by 
the workers who engage themselves in these various productivity endeavors. 

And so, my good friends, I do not think it is the type of a plan that we 
can lightly cast aside, because some day in the not too distant future, unless 
some comprehensive plan is undertaken within the framework of our industry 
in the United States, we may find ourselves confronted with the pendulum 
swinging in the opposite direction and no well-conceived plans under way to 
provide full employment for the countless thousands of people who may be 
required to walk the streets. Hence, the importance of the plan. 

I would liken this plan to the plan that was promulgated in Germany 
when only recently industry and government, trade unions and consumers, 
almost unanimously agreed, with the sanction of the Bonn government, to 
establish a program of co-determination for Western Germany. I believe if 
such a plan as we suggest here were accepted by industry, were accepted by 
the public, were accepted by labor unions, and by the government, it would 
indeed be a far cry from socialism; it would be the kind of mechanism created 
for the purpose of keeping our machines going and keeping our people gain- 
fully employed, providing at the same time real compensation for the produc- 
tive endeavor of the workers so involved. 

So hence I wholly support the ideas presented to this convention, like I 
did in the years 1938, 1939, and 1940; I believe the time has come when there 
ought to be a re-orientation of our thinking within the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, that we ought to be thinking in terms of tomorrow. It is not 
sufficient we should confine our thoughts of every-day life to the problems we 
have to meet today; and yet again the industry council plan, if wholesomely 
accepted by the American people, would provide another answer to Com- 
munism, because it would give justifiable recognition to the democratic prin- 
ciples embodied in the Constitution of the United States of America and would 
yield to the people the democratic privileges that should flow from citizenship 
in this great country of ours, by the actual participation in the collection of 
facts and in the promotion of plans designed to help industry and designed to 
help the nation. 

So I lend my personal support to the adoption of the resolution and com- 
mend the members of the Resolutions Committee for bringing it to your 
attention. 

Are there any further remarks on the resolution? 

Those favoring its adoption will say aye; contrary minded, no. 

The ayes have it, and the motion prevails. 

I would say it is about twenty-five minutes of five. Do we have any an- 
nouncements? The delegates will please remain in their seats. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SECRETARY CAREY: Tomorrow, Tuesday, at the morning session, the 
invocation will be given by Rabbi Israel Goldstein, and a committee has been 
selected by your officers and Executive Board to escort Rabbi Goldstein to the 
platform. That committee is as follows: 


CHARLES WEINSTEIN, ACWA—Chairman 

PAT GREATHOUSE, UAW 

LEWIS McCRACKEN, Glass 

THOMAS SHANE, Steelworkers 

ALEX BAIL, Playthings 

ALVIN HEAPS, Retail 

BURT MASON, Paperworkers 

JOHN LOPEZ, Transport Workers 

The committee to escort Rabbi Goldstein to the convention platform will 
meet in Room 600 of this hotel at 9:00 a. m. tomorrow morning. 


The committee to escort Eric Johnston to the convention is as follows: 

DAVID J. McDONALD, Steelworkers—Chairman 

EMIL RIEVE, Textile 

WALTER REUTHER, UAW 

O. A. KNIGHT, Oil 

L. S. BUCKMASTER, Rubber 

JOSEPH BEIRNE, CWA 

JOSEPH CURRAN, NMU 

JOHN DUFFY, IUE 

JACOB POTOFSKY, ACWA 

The committee to escort Administrator Eric Johnston to the platform 
will meet in Room 1452, the Commodore Hotel, at 9:45 a. m. tomorrow 
morning. 


We have been asked to announce that insufficient tickets for the banquet 
were printed, and the New York City and New York State Industrial Union 
Councils desire that all delegates have the opportunity of breaking bread 
with us tonight, and even though you are a delegate without a ticket your 
convention badge will be sufficient to have you participate in the convention 
banquet this evening. 

The Constitution Committee will meet in Parlor A on Wednesday, No- 
vember 7th, at 9:00 a. m. 


MESSAGE FROM AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Philip Murray, President 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Hotel Commodore, New York City. 

On the occasion of the annual convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations I send greeting from the American Red Cross to the great host 
of public-spirited men and women banded together under your leadership. 
Please express to them our warm appreciation for the splendid support they 
have always given to the Red Cross, particularly as evidenced by their gen- 
erous response to last summer’s appeal for the victims of the Midwest flood. 
I also commend their wholehearted and continued participation in the nation’s 
efforts to collect urgently needed blood to save the lives of our fighting men. 
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I am confident that working together we help to meet the great challenges 
faced by the nation in these critical times. 
E. ROLAND HARRIMAN, President 
American National Red Cross 
Washington, D. C. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The delegates will please remember that the 
rules provide the convention will be called to order at 9:30 each morning, so 
you fellows that are thinking about staying up late tonight remember there is 
another working day ahead of you and it begins at half past nine tomorrow 
morning. 

The Chair will likely be blowing the whistle about that time. 

If there are no objections, the convention will suspend its regular order 
of business and recess to meet here tomorrow morning at half past nine. 

(At 4:35 o’clock p. m., the convention stood recessed until 9:30 o’clock 
a. m., Tuesday, November 6th, 1951.) 


BANQUET GIVEN BY NEW YORK CITY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL 
AND NEW YORK STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL, 7 P. M., 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5, GRAND BALLROOM, HOTEL COMMODORE. 


Following the dinner, addresses were made by Manly Fleischmann, Admin- 
istrator, National Production Authority, and Michael V. DiSalle, Director, 
Office of Price Stabilization. 


ADDRESS OF MICHAEL V. DiSALLE 


Tonight I am going to talk to you not as members of a great, dynamic 
and progressive labor organization, but as members of a great, democratic 
and peace-loving nation. At a time like this, we cannot differentiate between 
the segments of society that make up our nation. 

I am sure this is what you want. For nothing is helpful to labor that is 
not helpful to the nation. And whatever contributes to the total benefit of 
the nation contributes to the welfare of labor. 

During this period of national emergency the people, speaking through 
both political parties in Congress, have agreed that the United States must 
have controls on prices, wages and production to maintain a sound domestic 
economy while we build up our military strength to meet any danger. If 
these controls are to be effective and successful, all of us must exercise self- 
restraint. We must be realistic. For nothing lends itself quicker to irre- 
sponsible emotional appeals and demagoguery than a discussion of price 
controls. 

I don’t know that there was ever a time when the average consumer felt 
prices were too low. I have been married for 22 years in a time of various 
peaks and depressions in the economic life of the United States. But whether 
it was a peak or a depression, never have I heard my wife say that anything 
she bought was too low in price. And for many years before that I never 
recall my mother saying that prices were too low. 

Of course, those who have something to sell are not likely to feel that 
prices are ever too high. I suspect that you who have your skills and your 
labor to sell feel right now that your price should be higher. 

So I am not here to defend present-day prices. Our office is working con- 
stantly to bring these prices somewhere within reasonable levels. But even 
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if we achieve perfection, I am sure the result would still be challenged with 
claims that prices were either too high or too low. 

Therefore, in this discussion I want to talk first about the proper func- 
tion of price stabilization. There are many worthy objectives that cannot 
and will not be achieved by price stabilization. Price stabilization is not a 
means of reforming the American economy. Price stabilization is not a method 
of correcting social and economic maladjustments rooted in our society 
through the years. Price stabilization cannot correct inequities and dispari- 
ties between individuals or groups of individuals. Price stabilization cannot 
assure the retired worker that he will live comfortably on a $40 a month 
pension. Price stabilization cannot give compensation to the man who is out 
of work. Price stabilization cannot equalize living conditions between the 
single man who earns $50 a week and the man with seven children who earns 
$50 a week. Price stabilization cannot solve the problems of widows, depend- 
ent children, the aged, or the infirm. 

The most that price stabilization can do for these unfortunate people is 
to minimize the blows that come from inflationary prices and keep them 
from falling further behine in their battle for existence. 

I believe the record of our price stabilization program demonstrates that 
we are giving the protection possible to these groups while we maintain flexi- 
bility in the economy and help get defense production. 

In World War II, price controls bolstered by subsidies, did a good job in 
maintaining steady prices during the years when nearly half the nation’s 
productive capacity was devoted to military goods. The Price Administrators 
of that day had a difficult job. Price controls were new to the American 
economy. They were new to the consumer, new to business, and new to 
government. Trail blazing had to be done. The degree of price stabilization 
achieved in the face of many difficulties stands as a tribute to the Administra- 
tors and to the thousands of loyal workers who took part in the program. 

Back in 1940 the Government’s venture into price controls was gradual 
and cautious. First came efforts for voluntary controls by the National De- 
fense Advisory Council, created in 1940 by President Roosevelt. The Council 
had no specific statutory authority to set prices, but operated through per- 
suasion, agreements and price schedules which served as guides for voluntary 
pricing actions. 

The first price schedule was issued in February, 1941. More than a year 
later, in Apri] 1942, the first General Maximum Price Regulation was issued 
by the Office of Price Administration. During that year, the Consumer Price 
Index had advanced almost 15 percent over February 1941. 

During the next year the OPA moved through a series of tailored regula- 
tions and other orders designed to correct the distortions created by the 
general freeze. But by April 1943, the Consumer Price Index had continued 
to move upward an additional 8 percent—and stood 23 percent above the 1941 
level. 

Then came President Roosevelt’s Hold-the-Line Order of April 8, 1943. 
From that point, with the aid of subsidies on various cost-of-living items, 
consumer prices moved up only 5 percent between May 1943 and May 1946. 
And the American people saw what an effective price control program could 
accomplish. 

But in the Spring of 1946 dissatisfaction with all wartime controls began 
to reduce the effectiveness of the price program in July 1946, controls lapsed 
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temporarily when Congress delayed in extending the Price Stabilization Act. 
Prices shot up 6 percent in that one month. Controls were reinstated, but 
prices continued their upward flight. By the end of November 1946, when 
wartime stabilization controls were finally ended, prices were 53 percent 
higher than they were in May 1940. 

OPA’s program of price stabilization was developed over a span of three 
years. Its controls and limitations on freedom of economic action were built 
up gradually, with the country increasingly aware of the need for govern- 
mental action. 

The development of our OPS price program has been crowded into a few 
hectic months. 

In the space of only two months, we tried voluntary controls and were 
forced by rocketing prices to move to mandatory controls. 

Within 10 days we set up field offices in every State and in the territorial 
possessions. 

We issued regulations at the same time that we built up a staff to admin- 
ister them. We were faced with the necessity of formulating over-all policy 
while we tried to meet and correct specific situations. 

Early in the game, our program collided with the desires of special inter- 
ests. And when our program began to show results and helped to halt the 
headlong rise of prices, the enemies of price controls hailed these results as 
proof that no controls were needed. 

What is the record of our program in the face of this rapid movement 
of events? 

On June 15, 1950, just before Korea, the Consumer Price Index stood at 
170.2 points. By September 8, when Congress passed the Defense Production 
Act, the cost of living had moved to 174.6. By December 1, when I was ap- 
pointed Director of Price Stabilization, it had advanced to 178.8. And by 
February 15, when the effects of our General Ceiling Price Regulation began 
to be felt, it had moved to 183.8, an increase of nearly 8 percent in seven 
months. 

During the seven months since February 15, consumer prices have ad- 
vanced only 1% percent. Prices on sensitive raw materials have gone down 
in those months. And wholesale prices have gone down. 

This record will compare favorably with any period of controls in United 
States’ history when we were faced with constantly moving inflationary 
forces. 

Let me point out that this record has been made without the help of con- 
sumer subsidies and despite the fact that considerable cost-of-living areas 
have not been under OPS control. Occasionally I hear complaints about food 
prices. Labor testified in favor of the parity provisions of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. And I have no quarrel with the parity concept. But we cannot 
forget the provisions of the law which make it impossible for us to impose 
effective ceilings on agricultural commodities until they have reached parity. 

Rent controls were lifted in many parts of the nation before the Korean 
war. As a result, rent increases contributed substantially to the living cost 
increase measured by the Consumer Price Index. 

Imported wool—chief source for America’s clothing—is outside of our 
control until it comes into the United States and the price in world markets 
has contributed to the cost of living. 
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Legislative restrictions—some necessary and some designed to protect 
specia] interests—have made it more difficult to operate the program. 

Balancing these adverse factors, there have been factors favorable to 
price stabilization: Savings have been going up; inventories have been high; 
anticipatory and fear buying in the last half of 1950 has come to a halt; indi- 
rect controls, such as higher taxes and credit restrictions, have made them- 
selves felt. 

But we feel that this record, along with a recognition of the proper 
function of price stabilization, should convince any group that our program 
has been carried on with a sense of responsibility and a deep concern for 
fair treatment of all groups—workers, fixed income groups, business and 
industry. 

I am sure that our objectives will not make everybody happy. We are 
still subjected to guerilla warfare from several sources. Some groups and 
interests will continue to put their own desires ahead of the national benefits 
to be derived from successful stabilization. 

But we know the underlying forces for inflation, which the nation has 
held back since last February, will grow stronger and stronger as defense 
spending hits a billion dollars or more a week—as defense production bites 
into manpower and materials available for civilian production—and as rising 
incomes create more purchasing power. 

In such times we must rely more than ever on the active and intelligent 
support of our citizens whether they be called labor, management, agricul- 
ture or consumer. 

We need your active support for strengthening and improving price con- 
trols. We need your intelligent support of a realistic stabilization program 
in which wage controls and price controls operate effectively together. 

There is no need to give up any of the fundamental rights of labor. But 
certainly the climate in which we operate alters the justification on which 
demands are premised, and certainly today the nation finds itself in a posi- 
tion where we cannot subscribe to business as usual. Nor can labor become 
a party to a race in which prices and wages lead the nation down the road 
to economic destruction. 

It would be very pleasant to be able to stand here and say that wages 
are not an important factor in the determination of prices. It would be most 
pleasant to say that wages were essential and profits were not. But condi- 
tions today demand realism. So we must recognize that wages are an im- 
portant factor in the price structure and that without profits there would 
be very few people willing to continue operating a business solely for the 
purpose of paying wages. Because of these very important and real human 
elements in our economy we must in days of economic pressure and threat- 
ened inflation, demand restraints from all segments of the economy. Busi- 
ness must pay excess profits tax—labor must temper its demands according 
to the economic necessities of the day. 

Labor does not want inflation. From its own selfish standpoint inflation 
destroys savings of workers, and tends to wipe out all of their recent im- 
portant gains in the field of pensions. A strong union might temporarily 
keep up with a rising cost of living but certainly and most surely they would 
in time join their fellow workers who are falling behind today. There is no 
lasting protection for the organized or the unorganized worker, for business 
or for agriculture, if inflation destroys national unity or weakens our interna- 
tional position. I have told many business groups that it gains them very 
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little to earn extra dollars in the form of profits if those extra dollars only 
contribute to lessening the purchasing power of those dollars that they have 
already earned. Certainly that holds true with earnings in the form of wages. 

In normal times strong unions can pioneer an increase in the standard 
of living that can spread beyond their own ranks; in an inflationary defense 
economy, the strong unions must be careful they do not improve their mem- 
bers’ standard of living at the expense of other workers. 

The greatest good a strong union can do to its own members, as well as 
to workers generally, in such times, is to get for its members that amount 
of wage increase which protects their slice of the nation’s pie without taking 
away from other workers, and that means a wage increase that does not 
endanger price stability. 

A strong anti-inflation program must encompass a strong program of 
direct wage controls. Members of the Wage Stabilization Board have given 
many hours to the development of a wage policy. In the development of 
that policy they have found many problems just as we have found many 
problems in the price control program. But in spite of those problems they 
have welded together a good policy and too much cannot be said of the labor, 
management and public members of that Board who have contributed so 
greatly to this program. 

It is obviously impossible to base wage policy under controls upon the 
strength or weakness of unions. Neither can wage policy be based upon the 
employers’ ability to pay. If wage increases are granted only where em- 
ployers can absorb them without price increases and denied where price in- 
creases would be required, all equity disappears from the wage policy. Ac- 
tually, if excessive wage increases are granted in industries where employers 
can absorb, it is impossible to prevent similar wage increases in other in- 
dustries where employers may be unable to absorb. Thus, an excessive wage 
increase, granted in an industry which does not require price relief, either 
creates injustice if other unions are held down, or leads directly to infla- 
tionary price increases in other areas. The ability of different industries to 
absorb wage increases varies widely. It varies because some industries are 
more profitable than others, and it varies because wage costs are a different 
fraction of total cost in different industries. The inflationary impact of 
wage increases cannot be judged simply in terms of the individual industry 
but rather must be judged in terms of the whole economic situation. 

Stabilization requires restraint on all groups. We in the Office of Price 
Stabilization know that we must restrain unnecessary price increases which 
benefit business at the expense of the rest of the community. Farm prices 
must be controlled where and to the extent that the law permits their con- 
trol. Thus, in the case of beef, where prices are above parity, OPS is fighting 
to maintain firm control. There is no question in my mind that labor will 
accept its share of restraint and responsibility. Economic stabilization de- 
pends upon mutual restraint and compromise among the great pressure groups 
in the economy. If this compromise is upset, if one group succeeds in break- 
ing away, the chance of stabilization will be lost, and we are descending intoa 
wild scramble in which each group tries to keep ahead of the other. In this 
situation the strong and the selfish have the favored position and the weak 
lose out. And in the process the whole fabric of our economy may be de- 


stroyed. 
Both labor and management have made great strides within the frame- 
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work of our system of government. No nation on earth can point to the 
heights that have been reached. To destroy that framework would be to 
destroy the mechanism that has provided the drive for this progress. 

I know there are extremists in both groups who would rather destroy 
than build, but that is not true of the great mass of the American people. 
The areas of agreement are great and can be amplified through patience and 
understanding. We cannot stand still, but our progress can be steady and 
constructive. It can be based upon common sense. It can be based on an 
effort to achieve completeness in the mutual understanding that is necessary 
in these trying times. 

Eventually this great productive machinery of ours will be able to pro- 
duce for the total needs of both military and civilian. At that time inflation 
will no longer be a threat. The danger period is the period in which we live 
today, a period of a few short years when we know our productive capacity 
is deficient. In normal times mistakes of judgment can be absorbed and cor- 
rected without too much harm or disruption. In times like these they could 
destroy everything we have worked for and everything that we have built. 

The freedoms that we hold so dear are too priceless a heritage to endan- 
ger by poor judgment and failure to use the wisdom and experience with 
which we have been so richly endowed. I am sure that in the light of cold 
and sober reflection, labor will continue an understanding policy designed to 
effect economic stabilization and the preservation of the American system 
which is still the envy of the world. 

* * * 

Following is text of a speech prepared for delivery by Manly Fleisch- 
mann, Administrator, National Production Authority, before the National 
CIO Convention, Hotel Commodore, New York City, at 7 p. m., on November 
5, 1951: 

ADDRESS OF MANLY FLEISCHMANN 


The United States is well on its way to accomplishing an industrial 
miracle comparable to the all-out production effort of World War II. The 
result of the present mobilization drive, we hope, will be to avert an all-out 
war—but we will certainly develop the strength to win such a war, if one is 
forced upon us. 

This mighty mobilization effort differs from any other in history. For 
the first time a single nation is attempting to arm itself and many of its allies; 
accomplish an industrial expansion in three years which would ordinarily take 
five; and at the same time maintain an adequate production of civilian goods. 

Our enemy has been betting that no such miracle could be brought 
about, and well-intentioned critics of the program within our own country 
have expressed the same doubts. But American labor and industry, working 
as a team, are about to prove again that the sky’s the limit when this nation 
really begins to move. The fact of the matter is that if we stick to our pres- 
ent program, put up with minor shortages and dislocations for a brief period, 
and continue along the path we have chosen, we will win military security 
and unbeatable industrial strength at an early date. Once more, American 
labor and management are on the way to do the impossible. 

I want to answer tonight a few of the specific criticisms that have been 
levelled against the program and the way it has been operated, because it is 
my firm belief that the record to date will stand the closest scrutiny. 

First, it is frequently said that the whole show is run by theoretical 
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bureaucrats and government planners. Well, it is true that we have had a 
plan from the start—I plead guilty to that charge. It happens to have been 
a good plan, and it still is. It is an imaginative plan calling, as it does, for 
military production, plus industrial expansion, plus maintenance of the civilian 
economy. But it happens also to be a practicable and a do-able plan as the 
months ahead will clearly prove. 

As to the men in charge of the effort—they include such men as your own 
great leaders, Phil Murray and Walter Reuther on the President’s Mobiliza- 
tion Board, and Jack Knight and Ted Silvey in NPA; such industrial leaders 
as Charles Wilson, Clay Bedford and Bill Boyer; such far-sighted statesmen 
as John Lord O’Brian, also on the President’s Mobilization Board. If there 
is a crackpot or a woolly dreamer in that group, I have yet to find him. I 
might add that those who inveigh most bitterly against government planners 
would not think of conducting any business operation which had not been 
carefully planned to the last detail. 

Then another group says we don’t need government controls at all— 
there is plenty of steel for military purposes—let industry scramble for the 
rest. Well, the fact of the matter is that the demand for structural steel is 
exactly 205 percent of the supply in the first quarter of 1952. If we let every- 
one scramble for this completely inadequate supply, we would have hundreds 
of unfinished facilities all over the country, some of them vital to our national 
security. The direct military demand for steel is a small part of the essential 
mobilization requirement—the larger part is needed immediately for expansion 
of aluminum plants, steel mills, power plants, machine tool facilities, and all 
the other expansion projects vital to our industrial might. Expansion which 
means more facilities and more jobs. I don’t think I need say anything further 
about this subject to this group. The CIO has played a leading role in urging 
needed steel expansion for the past 10 years. 

We want to get strong in a hurry. We must, unless we are willing to 
gamble with the nation’s safety, and we are channeling scarce materials to 
do that job in record time. 

A third group says we are going too slowly—that we should close down 
automobile production entirely and concentrate on guns; while an equally 
earnest and vociferous fourth group says that the pace will kill us—that we 
are ruining the country by failing to provide enough schools and churches 
and highways in this year of our national peril. Certainly both groups can’t 
be right—and, in fact, I think both are wrong. 

The course we have chosen is a middle course. Military production would 
not be greatly accelerated if all civilian production were suspended tomorrow. 
The major bottlenecks are in design and machinery, rather than in materials. 
Whatever minor gains might be made would be more than offset by the tre- 
mendous economic dislocation which such an action would create—with im- 
mediate unemployment on a national scale. 

Equally impossible is it for us to yield to the pressure now being exerted 
to resume state and local public works programs on a large scale—to build in 
this year of shortages more schools and hospitals than ever before in our 
history, or to continue auto production at high rates lest localized unemploy- 
ment be brought about. Two and two make four, and if we yield to such pres- 
sures there would be no escaping the damage that would be done to the more 
important military and industrial programs. We can only divide steel, not 
invent it. We either mean business in this mobilization effort, or we don’t. 
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In fact, no important national program will suffer any great harm under 
present allocation policies. For example, despite widespread misrepresentation 
on the subject, more schools are being built in 1951 than ever before in our 
history, and the probable allocation for 1952 will be only slightly less than 
in the record year of 1950 and 1951. How different are the true facts from 
the impression of disaster for the public school system which some persons 
would try to create. 

Nineteen fifty-two will in fact be a year of decision. If we do not falter, 
if we do not take counsel from private interests who would risk the whole 
mobilization effort for selfish gain, if we move resolutely toward our goal of 
national security, then American labor and American industry will shortly 
have brought about a modern miracle for the second time in a decade. And 
that will mean the only real victory, which is a world at peace. 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 9:30 o’clock a. m. by President 
Murray. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: In accordance with CIO tradition we open our 
session this morning with a plea for divine guidance in our deliberations. 

For that reason we have here with us as our guest an outstanding reli- 
gious leader whose name is known throughout the nation as a champion of 
right and justice. For thirty-three years he has faithfully served his people 
in the second oldest Jewish congregation in this city. He is more than a 
great religious leader of his own people—he is also a civic leader of this city. 
He is President of the World Confederation of General Zionists and Chairman 
of the World Jewish Congress Western Hemisphere Executive. In addition, 
he is Vice President of the Liberal Party. 

He is also an author and an educator. He has three widely read books 
to his credit, and is one of the founders of Brandeis University. 

I feel that we are honored indeed to have with us to deliver the invocation 
this morning, Dr. Israel Goldstein, Rabbi of Congregation B’nai Jeshurun, of 
New York City. 

RABBI ISRAEL GOLDSTEIN 
(Congregation B’nai Jeshurun, New York City) 


Mr. Murray and fellow Americans: It was suggested to me that I take 
two or three minutes to say a word to you and then conclude with a prayer. 
So if you will be seated for these few minutes I will appreciate it very much. 

I should like to thank you for the honor of your invitation. This is a day 
in the American calendar when the American people exercise the right of the 
free ballot, which is a birthright of democracy. On such a day it is appro- 
priate to be reminded that one of the foremost credentials of democracy any- 
where is the freedom, the dignity and the security of labor. Labor’s position 
in the life of the nation is an index of that nation’s civilization. It is not the 
only index. There are other indices such as the status of woman and the 
equality of opportunities enjoyed by racial and religious minorities. But per- 
haps it is the most significant index that our countries today, which claim to 
be highly developed with regard to the other criteria that I have mentioned, 
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as long as the workers in those countries must accept the dictates of totali- 
tarian regimes as to where they shalt work and under what conditions they 
shall work, as long as they can be impounded into forced labor, as long as 
they are not free to exercise the secret ballot without fear of recrimination, 
as long as they are not free to speak their minds they are living under 
tyranny and oppression which far from being the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariats is in effect a dictatorship over the proletariats. 

We must not, however, be lulled into the illusion that labor’s position in 
the United States, fortunate as it is, is a dispensation which has come of itself 
and can be maintained of itself. As you know, that comes through struggle 
and must be maintained through vigilance like every gift in life that is worth 
having and keeping. 

The Bible reminds us that Adam, the first worker in recorded history, 
even when he was in the Garden of Eden, had to work at it and watch over 
it. It is the merit and the mandate of your organization that it has worked at 
and watched over the defense of labor’s position in American democracy. 
Your leadership has been wise, courageous and vigilant. It has thereby made 
a contribution to the strengthening of the fiber of all native life and to the 
strengthening of the defenses of American democracy. 

In the Hebrew lore it is written that when Moses completed the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness and the workers were finished with their work, the 
workers in metals and in fabrics, the artists and the artisans and the builders, 
when they had all completed their labors Moses sealed their work with a 
prayer—‘May it be the will of God that His Presence shall rest upon the work 
of your hands.” 

And thus, it is my privilege to invoke the prayer of the Almighty God. 

O Divine Artisan of the universe, Thou whose handiwork is man, who 
has implanted in man the spark of Thy creativeness in his desire to build and 
mold and fashion tabernacles upon this earth, may man not mar Thy image 
within him. Thou hast created a beautiful world. Let not man in his cynical- 
ness despoil it. 

Thou has irradiated our lives with Thy light and love. Let not man’s 
folly darken it. 

Thou who makest peace in Thy high places, setting the stars in their 
courses, teach man the art of peace with his fellowmen. Humanity still bleeds 
from the wounds of the last fratricide. Grant that these wounds may have 
time to heal and may not be opened afresh. 

Help, us, O God, to hew a path out of the dark labyrinth of hatreds and 
mistrust that will lead to the sunlit highway of brotherhoods. Keep our 
nation strong and compassionate, powerful and free, prosperous and just. 
May we aspire to build within the borders of our land and eventually within 
the borders of mankind the city of God where races and creeds shall vie with 
one another to excel in charity, to surpass in righteousness. 

We thank Thee, O God, for the breath of life, for the bounds of love, for 
the clasp of friendship, for the music of mercy, for the will to toil, for the 
passion to serve. 

We thank Thee for the hands that sow and harvest and turn the wheels 
of industry and steer the ship of state. 

May Thy grace, O Lord, rest upon all the works of our hands. Amen, 


Amen. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: In behalf of our delegates, Rabbi Goldstein, I 
sincerely express our thanks to you for your appearance before our conven- 
tion this morning and for your tremendously impressive address and your 
very beautiful invocation pronounced to the delegates participating in our 
convention this forenoon. 

So long as we have distinguished Americans of the caliber of Rabbi 
Goldstein we can rest secure in the belief that our nation will be safe and that 
its objectives and aspirations, which are the aspirations of the common peo- 
ple will be safeguarded. 

Thank you, Rabbi Goldstein. 

The Chair recognizes Secretary Carey. 

MESSAGE TO LEON JOUHAUX, PARIS, FRANCE 


SECRETARY CAREY: In response to the award to our international 
labor leader, Leon Jouhaux, given by the Nobel Peace Prize Award Committee, 
your officers recommend consideration of sending the following message to 
Leon Jouhaux: 

“The 13th Constitutional Convention of the CIO, meeting in New York 
City, hails with delight the award of the Nobel Peace Prize to you. Your 
multitude of friends in the American trade union movement heartily and 
thoroughly endorse the decision of the Nobel Committee. Through the years, 
you have won our love and respect as a valiant fighter for peace, for human 
rights and for the advancement of democratic trade unionism. In making 
this great award to you, we fee] that the Nobel Peace Prize Committee has 
given recognition to the hopes and aspirations of the working people every- 
where for a better world of peace and justice. We salute you and know 
that you will continue the fight for these great objectives for many years to 


come.” 


SECRETARY CAREY: I move adoption, that the Secretary be instructed 
to send the message in the name of President Murray and the delegates to 


this convention. 
. . . The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I am reminded by our Genera] Counsel that I 
have made an omission in the sense that I have not taken advantage of this 
opportunity to commend the Nobel Prize Committee for making this award, 
the first one in its entire history to an outstanding labor leader, in the 
person of our great friend, Brother Jouhaux. It is a remarkable thing to 
note that the Nobel Peace Prize Award Committee has conveyed such a dis- 
tinct and great honor upon an outstanding leader of labor in a great country, 
France. It is very nice and it is deeply appreciated. 

Last evening when we concluded our session we had before the delegation 
the consideration of the report of the Committee on Resolutions, and with 
your permission and no objections, the Chair would like to suspend the regular 
order of business, which is to continue with the presentation of resolutions, 
and at this time call upon the Committee on Officers’ Report to submit its 
report to the convention, and the Chair. in the meantime will ask President 
Reuther of the Auto Workers to preside. 

(Vice President Walter Reuther in the chair.) 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: At this time I am going to call upon Brother 
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O. A. Knight of the Oil Workers Union, Chairman of the Officers’ Report 
Committee, to present the members of his committee and to present the com- 
mittee’s report for your consideration. Brother Knight. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORT 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN KNIGHT: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, the members of the Officers’ Report Committee are as follows: 


OFFICERS’ REPORT COMMITTEE 


O. A. KNIGHT, Oil—Chairman 

L. S. BUCKMASTER, Rubber—Secretary 
RICHARD GOSSER, UAW 

THOMAS STARLING, UAW 

ABRAHAM CHATMAN, ACWA 

REUBEN BLOCK, ACWA 

A. T. JONES, CWA 

MICHAEL FITZPATRICK, IVE 

ANTHONY FEDEROFF, GCEOC 
ANDREW PETTIS, IUMSWA 

RALPH NOVAK, ANG 

EARL DISSELHORST, Optical 

ALEX BAIL, Playthings 

W. R. STEINBERG, Radio Association 
IRVING SIMON, Retail, Wholesale 
WILLIAM THORNTON, Shoe 

JAMES THIMMES, Steelworkers 

SAM SCOTT, Stone 

EUGENE FRAZIER, UTSEA 

WILLIAM PACHLER, Utility 

CLAUDE BALLARD, Woodworkers 

JOHN RIFFE, Southern Drive 

CHESTER DUSTEN, Regional Director (Oreg.) 
JOHN EASTON, Regional Director (W. Va.) 
WALTER HARRIS, Regional Director (N. Y.) 
AUGUST SCHOLLE, Regional Director (Mich.) 
FRED PIEPER, National Representative 
HAROLD GARNO, New York IUC 
JOSEPH SALERNO, ACWA 

CARL HOLDERMAN, New Jersey IUC 
MANUEL DIAS, California IUC 

MARIANO S. BISHOP, Textile 


Your committee has been in session during the past week and has pre- 
pared this report which I now submit to you in behalf of the committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORT 


The Report of President Murray is made up of three major subdivisions. 
The first is his Report to the Convention, the second is a description of the 
work of the various departments of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and the third, the activities of the various CIO Committees. 

Our President advises us in the foreword of his Report that the CIO is 
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well aware of the grave crises of our days caused primarily by the evils of 
Communism. He declares that this is no time for isolationism, and that it is 
our role to help to raise the living standards of peoples in other countries 
throughout the world. This is no time for backward steps. There are some 
who would use this long period of crises to undermine the economic advances 
of free labor which have made our country strong. The CIO has continued to 
demand that a program of equality of sacrifice must be immediately effec- 
tuated. 
United Labor Action 


President Murray reiterates his regret that the United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee, which was formed at his instigation, has been scuttled by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. There is no doubt but that the continuation of the 
work of this Committee would have eventually brought about labor unity, 
but the action of the American Federation of Labor raises great doubts as to 
whether it is interested in honorable unity. Under no circumstances must the 
principle of industrial unionism be destroyed. 


Congressional Inaction 

A conservative coalition exists, not only in the Federal Congress, but in 
many State legislatures, which sneers at the peoples’ interests and blocks 
enactment of laws essential to the common welfare. The 82nd Congress has 
blatantly permitted inflation to mount; it has demolished the economic pro- 
gram of President Truman; it has not brought a decent housing program into 
being; it has maintained the evil Taft-Hartley Act; it has given no thoughtful 
consideration to social welfare programs; it has enacted a tax law to help the 
wealthy and burden the middle class and working people; and it has ignored 
the need to develop great and necessary river valley programs. While the 
demagogues in Congress cry aloud, the rights of minorities continue to be 
stifled. Anti-lynching, FEPC, and anti-poll tax legislation has been buried. 
Our President speaks out boldly on these issues, and we stand with him in 
urging all of our great CIO Unions to re-dedicate themselves to our basic 
principles of promoting economic opportunity, religious freedom and political 
participation to bring about a world of free men and women and of happy 
children. 

Our Economy 


In this section of the Report, President Murray underscores the fact that 
ever since the end of World War II, America has been confronted with the 
Soviet Union’s cold-war tactics. 

Our country has been forced into a period of National emergency, and 
thus has had to institute a tremendous re-mobilization program. This pro- 
gram is designed to bring our armed forces into a state of readiness and to 
build up our production potential, in order to protect all the free peoples of 
the world. The military and consequent industrial mobilization build-up, 
brings a strain on the National economy. Unfortunately, neither an adequate 
defense production plan nor an effective stabilization program are in existence, 
and consequently many grave difficulties have been created. 


Inflation After Korea 
The inadequate Defense Production Act has failed to meet the needs 
of our Nation in this period of political unrest and military conflict. The CIO 
has consistently urged the adoption of a realistic program which would place 
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our Nation on a sound basis, and which would integrate all segments of our 
society and our economy into a well-designed system for mutual protection 
and preparedness. The present Defense Production Act permits the accumu- 
lation of high corporate profits, and high prices, while wages are to all intents 
and purposes frozen at inadequate levels. Harmful business practices and 
inflationary prices not only cause hardship to the Nation’s workers, but also 
have greatly increased the cost of every item necessary for the military de- 
fense of our Nation. The CIO demands the correction of these conditions 
and the adoption of adequate price control, rent control, grade labeling and 
such other regulations as are necessary to provide an equality of sacrifice. 
We believe in equality of sacrifice, not as a mere slogan, but as the only 
effective principle to which this country can adhere in time of crises. 


Taxes 
Equitable tax legislation must be enacted. Such legislation is essential 
in order to curb the rapidly accumulating power of monopolistic corporations. 
The present tax loop-holes being used by the wealthy must be plugged and 
the heavy burden on the millions of people in the lower and middle income 
brackets must be reduced. 


Defense Production 


Our President points out that defense expenditures have risen from an 
annual rate of $16 billion at the time of Korea, to a rate of $35 billion by 
June 1951. Inflation has contributed to these increased costs. Although a 
controlled materials plan is in operation, it has very definite shortcomings, 
and it fails to consider estimated civilian requirements. The CIO calls for 
expansion of major defense industries, a better utilization of the available 
work forces and more thorough protection of consumers. 


Future Problems 


If inflation continues to reduce living standards and the value of savings, 
we will come out of our military build-up without the resources to maintain 
a dynamic full employment economy. In order to avoid further inflation and 
prevent the undermining of our strength, we must have such an economy. To 
achieve this goal, the CIO presents a 10-point progressive program, set forth 
on page 15 of the printed Report. 


Labor and the Defense Effort 


Our President advises us that with the outbreak of the Korean war, the 
CIO wholeheartedly supported the United Nations’ action to halt aggression. 
The formation of the United Labor Policy Committee in December of 1950 
provided American labor with a unified voice to make helpful suggestions to 
our Government. However, it early became evident that big business influ- 
ences were adversely affecting the sound operation of the various defense 
agencies. Consequently, labor was rebuffed on all sides in its attempt to halt 
profiteering and price rises while faced with the most rigid wage controls in 
the Nation’s history. Therefore, the United Labor Policy Committee was 
forced to withdraw labor representatives from active participation in the 
work of the various agencies. This dramatic action emphasized the deplorable 
state of affairs. President Truman soon acted. He formed the National Ad- 
visory Board on Mobilization Policy, on which your President serves. The 
Wage Stabilization Board was soon re-constituted, and labor representatives 
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were appointed to top policy and staff positions in the major mobilization 
agencies. CIO leaders now serve on the Wage Stabilization Board; on 
regional boards; in the Economic Stabilization Administration, and in var- 
ious other defense production agencies, including the most important Na- 
tional Production Administration. We are thus in a position to express 
the viewpoint of CIO and to advocate the CIO program in each of these 
agencies. 
Vice Presidents and Executive Board 

President Murray called eight meetings of the Vice Presidents since our 
last Convention, and has assembled the Executive Board on six occasions. 
The principal interest of these bodies had to do with the National emergency, 
and with the advancement of all phases of the CIO program. They have 
assisted in the solution of many labor problems and in making many impor- 
tant decisions. 

Financial Reports 

Certified Public Accountants have audited the books of the CIO twice 
since the last Convention. Our President advises us that the next financial 
report will be published in the “CIO News” at the end of the year. 


Work of Staff and Committees 
The heads of the various departments which operate at National head- 
quarters and the members of the various committees are heartily thanked by 
President Murray for their excellent services during the past year. 


DEPARTMENTS 
Organization Department 

Nineteen fifty-one has been another year of organizational progress, we 
are advised. Membership figures are increasing in practically every estab- 
lished union in the CIO. Communist-dominated unions have been defeated by 
CIO affiliates in innumerable elections. The Regional Directors and Staff 
Representatives working under the direction of this department have been 
very active. This is evidenced by the fact that there are now 214 Local 
Industrial Unions affiliated with the CIO, and 279 Industrial Union Councils 
are in operation. A detailed report is given, outlining the progress of the 
31 International Unions and four Organizing Committees which are CIO 
affiliates. 

The Southern Organizing Campaign continues to be effective; 179 elec- 
tions have been won during the last year. Thus collective bargaining has 
been brought into being for an additional 80,000 men and women. Organiza- 
tional work is under way by the CIO Organizing Committee at 104 plants, 
where approximately 126,000 people are employed. As a consequence of its 
effective operation, community and racial relations are improving in the great 
states south of the Mason-Dixon Line. 

The Organization Department has been actively servicing Industrial 
Union Councils, and it has participated in the solution of civil defense prob- 
lems and aided political action work. 


Legal Department 
The Legal Department has actively participated in the solution of many 
problems presented to the CIO and the affiliated unions by the Wage Stabili- 
zation program. In this section of the Report is reviewed the continuing evil 
effects of the infamous Taft-Hartley Law. Herein is also reviewed important 
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Supreme Court decisions, NLRB orders, secondary boycott cases and State 
anti-strike laws. Important legal decisions of the courts are reviewed. Among 
these are: The Non-Communist Affidavit cases, the actions of various lower 
courts and the enforcement of various labor laws. 

The Legal Department has been very helpful in assisting various Inter- 
national Unions, Organizing Committees, and Industria] Union Councils. 


Legislative Department 


Herein are described the grave difficulties encountered by the CIO be- 
cause of the 82nd Congress. This section of the Report reminds us that 
although several bills were introduced calling for the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, that that evil statute is still on the books. Particular attention 
has been paid during the past year to laws having to do with maritime hiring 
halls; the Defense Production Administration; the exploitation of Mexican 
labor; changes in the rules of the House of Representatives; taxes; civil rights; 
housing and rent control; social security and welfare; Federal aid to educa- 
tion; foreign policy; power development; monopolies; and reapportionment. 
We are agreed that the success of our Legislative Program depends in no 
small degree on the vigorous activity of the unions, councils, and membership. 


International Affairs Department 


Through this department, the CIO has closely followed all international 
developments. It has assisted in the development of policies in the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Trade Unions which are designed to achieve an en- 
during peace. Approval is given to the development of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and the work of CIO representatives in the ECA, Point 
4, and the Organization of American States. However, our Government is 
urged to develop greater participation by American labor in the highest coun- 
cils which have to do with foreign policy. The CIO has continued participa- 
tion in the work of the Trade Union Advisory Committee on International 
Affairs. It has also re-organized its European office. Delegates were present 
at the Second World Congress of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, and other delegates participated in the formation of the West- 
ern Hemisphere Division of that body. 


Department of Education and Research 


This department has provided invaluable assistance not only to the Na- 
tional CIO and its affiliates, but also to the Legal and Legislative Depart- 
ments, and to the various CIO Committees. Through “Economic Outlook,” 
the CIO viewpoint has been soundly presented to the people of our country. 
The Education Division has promoted labor education institutes, it has assisted 
foreign visitors, has held week-end educational conferences, and has developed 
labor song-record albums and moving picture film programs. 


Press and Public Relations Department 


This department has continued to devote itself to the task of keeping 
the CIO members and the general public informed about the important activi- 
ties of our organization and the various affiliates. By factual presentation 
it has refuted the attacks of the enemies of organized labor. This has been 
done principally through the “CIO News” and various radio programs. 
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COMMITTEES 


The first committee to report is the all-important Political Action Com- 
mittee. The CIO-PAC is unshaken in the belief that its work of political 
education and activity constitutes an outstanding contribution to the demo- 
cratic life of our Nation. It is organized in virtually every State of the Union, 
and is better prepared to carry on its non-partisan program than ever before. 
Its financial basis has been greatly improved. The CIO-PAC is looking ahead 
confidently to the important work which it must do in 1952. 


Committee to Abolish Discrimination 


Reactionary Republicans and Dixiecrats, through a program of coalition, 
have blocked all progress of civil rights legislation in Congress. Neverthe- 
less, the fight goes on, and this committee is working closely with the CIO 
Legislative Department to advance an honest program designed to abolish 
discrimination in America. 

The committee reports excellent progress in eliminating discrimination in 
the Armed Forces. It decries community outrages in the North and in the 
South. It thoughtfully points out that discriminatory practices in America 
are the weakest spot in our National armor. 


Community Services Committee 

One of the most important items reported by this committee is that during 
the past ten years the CIO members have contributed more than $300 million 
to voluntary community social welfare agencies. This in itself is a tribute to 
the sound work of this committee. Of course it has continued to work with 
all community welfare agencies, including the American Red Cross. Repre- 
sentatives of the committee have assisted various international unions and 
industrial union councils in strike situations and in development of recrea- 
tion facilities for men and women in the Armed Forces. 


Health, Safety and Welfare Committee 

We are advised that since the outbreak of the Korean War there has been 
an increase in occupational accidents and diseases. Lost-time injuries have 
been on the rise. Consequently, organized labor more than ever must plan 
additional ways and means to prevent occupational accidents and disease. 
The committee is assisting the National Safety Council to devise programs 
that will bring labor into full participation in its work. The committee con- 
cerns itself with the enforcement and improvement of safety and health laws. 
It continues to cooperate with all agencies which are seeking to aid the dis- 
abled. 

Committee on Economic Policy 

This committee, like many others, has had its work increased and prob- 
lems multiplied because of the defense production program. It has repeatedly 
pointed out, and herein again emphasizes that wage stabilization must be 
considered as but one part of an over-all program to combat inflation. It has 
urged over-all planning and programming as essential to meet America’s 
production obligations which is one of the major sources of strength in the 
free world. 

Committee on Social Security 

This committee has sought to improve unemployment insurance laws. 

It has promoted a National Health Program; it has studied voluntary health 
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insurance plans; it has, in fact, concerned itself with all those laws and plans 
designed to improve the state of health and happiness of the people of our 
country. 
Regional Development and Conservation Committee 

This committee has continued to work for the development of a Missouri 
Valley Authority. It points out the inadequacies of the Pick Plan for naviga- 
tion and flood control of the Missouri River. This committee has given active 
support to the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. Through its activi- 
ties the CIO is winning support for the protection and re-conditioning of our 
forests, soil, waters, wild life, and recreational and scenic assets. 


International and Latin American Committees 
The work of this committee is fully covered in the report of the Interna- 
tional Affairs Department. 


CIO Maritime Committee 

As in years past, this committee has devoted itself toward improving 
the welfare of merchant seamen and shipyard workers. It has met with con- 
siderable success in the solution of problems requiring administrative action 
by Government agencies. We are advised that the past year has seen a rapid 
expansion of the American merchant marine. The committee is promoting 
programs to encourage skilled seamen to return to the industry. 

The American shipbuilding industry has experienced a slight recovery. 
However, a sound shipbuilding program must be promoted so that we can be 
prepared to meet the shipping problems of an all-out National emergency. 
This committee suggests a 15-point action program for the maritime and ship- 
building industries. 

Housing Committee 


Profiteering in the field of housing is disgraceful. The Nationa] CIO 
Housing Committee has been fighting all those elements who have been 
attempting to kill rent control and blocking public housing and cheap housing 
credit. The committee points out that whenever Congress has acted in the 
housing field, it has used the real estate lobby’s formula. It resolves that 
it will continue to press for a program to re-house America in decent homes. 


CONCLUSION 


Your Committee concurs in every section of the Report and strongly 
recommends that each delegate carefully study all items within the Report. 
The Committee is of the opinion that this Report is the most important 
document of its kind ever submitted to a CIO Convention. We appreciate 
most earnestly the inspired leadership of President Philip Murray in this past 
year of great crises. His direction of the work of the departments, commit- 
tees, and staff of the CIO has been masterful. We wish him continued happi- 
ness and success. 


O. A. KNIGHT, Chairman HAROLD J. GARNO 

L. S. BUCKMASTER, Secretary WILLIAM J. PACHLER 
JAMES G. THIMMES JOHN B. EASTON 
ANTHONY FEDEROFF FRED PIEPER 

SAM H. SCOTT WALTER H. HARRIS 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN KNIGHT: On behalf of the committee I 
move the adoption of the committee’s report. 
. . . The motion was seconded and unanimously adopted. 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: That concludes the report of the Committee on 
Officers’ Report. At this time I will entertain a motion to discharge the com- 
mittee with the vote of thanks of the convention. 


SEVERAL DELEGATES: So move. 
. .. The motion was seconded and unanimously carried, and the com- 
mittee was discharged with the thanks of the convention. 


(President Murray in the Chair.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The distinguished citizen whom we have with 
us as a guest this morning can properly be claimed by us as one of our own 
people. He takes pride in the fact that he comes from a family of working 
people. 

This guest of ours was born in the city of Washington, D. C., where his 
father was proprietor of a small drugstore. Stricken by ill health, the father 
took his family to Montana. He died while this guest of ours was still in 
grade school. The widowed mother then sought employment and our friend 
became a newspaper boy. Thereafter life for the little family was a struggle. 
This friend of ours worked all through his school years, and he supported 
himself in college by working as a longshoreman on the Seattle docks. 

During his service in the Marine Corps in World War I an injury he 
received in service put him in the hospital for a year. When he returned to 
civilian life he became a door-to-door salesman of vacuum cleaners. It was 
this humble beginning that took him into the electrical manufacturing indus- 
try. As the years passed he became chairman of the board of the Columbia 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. 


His activity as a member of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce led 
to his becoming president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
In that capacity he gave effective leadership to right thinking businessmen in 
the improvement of labor management relations. 


Summoned to public service by the late President Roosevelt this guest of 
ours served in many capacities in World War II and also during the postwar 
years. His term of service is long and varied. It includes service on the War 
Manpower Commission, Management-Labor Policy Committee, the Economic 
Foreign Policy Committee, the Inter-American Development Commission, the 
War Production Board Advisory Committee for Civilian Policy and other 
governmental bodies. In those varied activities he visited many countries and 
peoples. 

In civilian life he is today President of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion, as a result of which the newspapers call him the czar of the movie 
industry. 

His breadth of understanding of the problems of people and his long 
service for the government made it only natural that President Truman 
should draft him for an important assignment in the present national defense 
emergency. He took the oath of office as Administrator of Economic Stabili- 
zation Agency in January of this year. 
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I know that you join me in extending a warm and hearty welcome to this 
honored guest of ours. It is a distinct pleasure that I have the opportunity 
of presenting to this convention as its guest Mr. Eric Johnston, Administra- 
tor, of the Economic Stabilization Agency. 


MR. ERIC JOHNSTON 
(Administrator, Economic Stabilization Agency) 


Mr. Murray, and my friends of the CIO: Phil, that was certainly a very 
gracious introduction that you gave to me. Thank you for the orchids you 
have thrown my way. I don’t deserve them, but being human I must con- 
fess I enjoy them. I am very glad to have such a nice introduction from a 
man I have such a high regard for. 

Phil didn’t tell you, I guess, we have served on a number of committees 
together for a protracted period of years, and I know of no man whom I have 
greater respect for than I do for Philip Murray. His clear logic, his convic- 
tion and his courage in expressing his point of view has won me as a friend, 
and I am extremely fond of him. 

Perhaps I could express my fondness best by telling an old story of an 
epitaph that appeared on a tombstone in Bangor, Maine. This fellow knew 
he was going to die. He had two wives who had preceded him to the grave. 
He wrote his own epitaph; it was a simple epitaph. It said: 


“Born in 1762, died in 1833; 

“Here lies Ephraim Wise between his two wives; 
“One was Tillie and one was Sue, 

“Both were loyal and faithful and true; 

“But I hope my friends from Adam to Willie 
“Have laid me out so I am tilted towards Tillie.” 


Now I am tilted towards Phil Murray, and I am delighted to have the 
opportunity of being here with you and with Phil. 

It is wonderful Phil should invite a man to address your convention who 
is so unpopular. I think I am about as popular as a skunk at a tea party, 
but I am delighted to be in respectable surroundings. 

My office in Washington is in the RFC Building, and I am right across 
the street from the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Perhaps at the outset this morning I should tell you what this office is 
of Economic Stabilization. The Office of Defense Mobilization is headed by 
Mr. Wilson, and under the Office of Defense Mobilization there are two ad- 
visers, one held by: Manly Fleischmann, who addressed you, I understand, last 
evening,—defense production is his job—and the other Economic Stabilization, 
the job I hold, and under the office of Economic Stabilization there are four 
branches, Price Stabilization, Rent Stabilization, Wage Stabilization and 
Salary Stabilization. And then we have to do with imports and exports and 
advise on fiscal and monetary matters, all of which have some bearing and 
some part in stabilization. 

I cannot pass, in talking about this Office of Economic Stabilization with- 
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out complimenting the advisor that has been put in my office, Mr. David J. 
McDonald. Dave has always been there to assist and help whenever I wanted 
him and his advice and counsel has been invaluable on many occasions. I 
am delighted to have him there not only as an advisor but also to have him 
there as a friend. 

Now, today I want to talk to you for a few minutes about the price of 
living in a free society fighting for its freedom against those who would 
attempt to enslave it. There are many costs of living in a democracy and 
in a free society, but I think that the greatest cost of all is self discipline 
and self regulation. It doesn’t seem a very big cost, does it? It doesn’t seem 
a very big cost when you consider what freedom means and the benefits to be 
secured from freedom. It doesn’t seem like a very big cost when we recognize 
the price that others are paying to gain their freedom. This is a price which 
is within reach of every one of us, for freedom must be paid for in the coin 
of courage and moral fiber, the courage and moral fiber to put national 
interests above group or self interests, to put national interest above selfish- 
ness and greed and cupidity. 

We have plenty of this coin of courage and moral fiber in the United 
States, and we may have to pay plenty of this coin in the years that are just 
ahead. Certainly there is no place that is more appropriate to talk about 
freedom than in a CIO convention, for freedom is deep in your marrow. I 
hope that there are representatives down below me of the Soviet News 
Agency Tass here this morning and I hope that they will report this meeting 
to Moscow, for certain it is that a report of this meeting should go to Moscow 
because you are a living example of freedom in action. I hope that the story 
of what you do here gets behind the Iron Curtain so that those in the iso- 
lated Communist domain can read it and ponder it and that the leaders in 
the Kremlin can read it and understand and ponder over it, for the leaders in 
the Kremlin haven’t the slightest conception of what even the bread and 
butter of collective bargaining means, let alone what freedom actually means 
to the people who are free. There are many things that they don’t understand 
there, and there are many things that we would like to tell them there. It 
is a tragedy of our day, it seems to me, that this isn’t clearly understood by 
the leaders of Communism in Moscow. They make policies, because they don’t 
understand our desire for freedom, and those policies frequently are danger- 
ous, dangerous to the free world. These policies could cause a world war. 
These men don’t understand that we are willing to pay the price of freedom in 
self regulation and self denial, that we want freedom even thouzh we have 
to fight and die for freedom. This isn’t understood by the people who are in 
the Kremlin. I can tell you that because I have talked to Joseph Stalin. I 
have talked to most of the people of the Politburo. I think I know what 
they think about. I believe I have discussed this question frankly with them 
in the Kremlin. They have the conception that free men are waiting and 
anxious for Communist liberation. It is a mistaken premise upon which Soviet 
policies are based, because the leaders of the Kremlin are the captives of their 
own propaganda. They don’t understand how a government official, for in- 
stance, can come before a labor convention not to give down a rule of law, 
not to tell you what to do, but rather to come here as an invited guest by 
your courtesy to explain the stewardship of our job and to ask for your 
cooperation. 

These are the things that it seems to me the Kremlin ought to under- 
stand. How can we get it across to them, to their closed minds what free- 
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dom really means to us in America? One of the things that we must do, and 
the only thing that we can get across to their closed minds, is to remain 
strong. We must remain strong economically and militarily, for if there is 
one thing which a gangster respects, whether he is a national gangster or an 
international gangster, it is force. We in the United States must remain 
strong. We in America and our allies must remain militarily: strong and im- 
pregnable so that no aggressor, irrespective of who he may be, would attempt 
to assault us. He would become impinged upon the spears of our defense 
with quick retaliation. 

That is one of the prices that we must pay for freedom in America. 

Another price that we must pay for freedom is that we must remain 
strong economically, we and our allies, so strong economically that we can 
bear the load of this rearmament effort without bleeding ourselves white on 
the dagger points of inflation. We must do these two things, this dual oper- 
ation of remaining strong militarily and remaining strong economically. 

Now, there is not much question of doubt about our getting strong 
militarily. I am not giving away any secrets when I am telling you that we 
are getting strong militarily, we and all free nations in the western world. 
There was a time after World War II when we allowed our defenses to 
crumble. We had the most powerful defense that the world had ever seen at 
the termination of World War II, the most powerful defense the world had 
ever known, but we allowed our Army to disintegrate to about five divisions. 
Our Navy, which was more powerful than all the combined fleets of the world 
together, was put in moth balls. Our Air Force was grounded and the planes 
became obsolete, and it took a Korea to awaken us from our lethargy. Not 
only did it take a Korea, but it took a retreat in Korea to the very end of the 
peninsula, defending a perimeter there, to gradually awaken us to the fact 
that we had only a police force, that our forces weren’t adequate and that we 
must rearm. 

At this time last year we were spending at the rate of about $12 billions 
a year for national defense on an annual basis. Now we are spending about 
$38 billions a year for national defense, and by this time next year we will 
probably be spending on an annual basis about sixty-five to seventy billion 
dollars a year for national defense. 

I think there will be no doubt that we are going to try to remain strong. 
But do we see the economic dangers ahead just as clearly? Do we understand 
that rearmament can only depend upon economic strength and that no 
country can support a rearmament effort that is greater than the economic 
stability of the country: involved? That is what I don’t think we do thorough- 
ly understand. We have been in an inflationary period for a long time—for 
more than a decade—and there have been a number of inflationary facets to 
this program. But let me describe three of them to you this morning very 
briefly. 

First, there was the pressures for rearmament before the Second World 
War, and then the rearmament of the Second World War itself. We had 
shortages of raw materials. The lack of self-discipline and of self-regulation 
caused us to fail to put on controls as soon as we should have in the Second 
World War, and it was not until well into 1942 that we had any effective 
control in this economy. Prices soared—wages, cost of living, prices in the 
stores went up appreciably. Then we had an effective control program—the 
Office of OPA—and prices remained fairly stationary for a relatively short 
time. But in 1946 we removed controls. We removed them before the pro- 
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duction had begun to equal the demand. Again the lack of self-discipline and 
self-regulation. 

The second factor was the rearmament for peace. We were converting 
our industrial machinery to peace. Probably we didn’t realize the demand for 
peace. We didn’t realize that people all over the world wanted to gain a 
status in society and they wanted the good things in life. There were tre- 
mendous demands put upon us, and again prices soared after the Second 
World War until today the purchasing power of the American dollar is about 
53 cents as compared to 1939. 

A third force which isn’t generally understood and which I wanted to 
discuss with you briefly this morning is the policy of full employment. Now, 
I am for full employment. I believe in full employment. I believe that a 
man should have the right to get a job and to hold it if he wants the op- 
portunity to work. But certain it is that in a free society under full employ- 
ment we must exercise self discipline and self regulation. You can have full 
employment in a dictatorship, as has been proven, but you don’t have free- 
dom. We are not going to trade that kind of freedom for full employment 
under a dictator. Under a dictatorship everybody works, but you don’t get 
maximum production. You can’t get production with slave labor like you 
can get with free labor. We don’t want that kind of full employment in 
America, but full employment in the United States as a national policy, which 
I believe in. It can only be effective in a democracy with a stability of price 
level by people who are exercising self restraint and self regulation. When 
businessmen use full employment to raise prices unconscionably that is not 
using self discipline. When some groups of labor get price increases which 
are beyond the amount that they are due that is not exercising self regula- 
tion and self control. For full employment to be effective in a democracy 
we must exercise self respect, self control and self regulation. 

We in the United States have made great progress since World War No. 
II, but there are many things that are yet to be done. Since Korea we have 
had another spurt in inflation. Since Korea prices have gone up about nine 
percent, and for every one percent increase in the price of living, cost of 
living, it costs the American consumers two billion dollars more in the things 
that they must buy. 

We have done a pretty good job, however, since prices and wages were 
frozen. I am sure Mr. DiSalle told you last night that the cost of living has 
gone up only about one and a quarter percent since then. 

Now, compared to the other countries in the world it is a remarkable 
record. I have just been to Europe where I have tried to examine what 
Europe could do in the rearmament effort, and I have found that in England 
and in the other countries the cost of living is going up more rapidly than 
it is here. In England the cost of living today is going up at the rate of 
about one percent a month, and it has gone up about 11 percent since Korea. 
In Germany the cost of living has gone up about 15 percent since Korea, 
within the next year will probably go up another 10 to 15 percent. In France 
the cost of living since Korea has gone up 23 percent and will probably rise 
another 15 to 25 percent in the next 12 months. 

In Austria the cost of living has gone up 50 percent. I think you know 
what this means in these economies when the cost of living goes up this high. 

In France the average worker pays 75 cents out of every dollar he re- 
ceives for the bare cost of food alone. This has nothing to do with clothing 
and shoes and schooling and medical care and recreation and housing and the 
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other things that must be paid out of the other 25 percent. In many of these 
countries in Western Europe the poor are getting poorer and the rich are 
getting richer, and one of the disturbing things to me in some of these coun- 
tries of Western Europe is the inequality in the division of the national in- 
come. This bodes ill for the continuation of democratic regimes in these lands. 
But these Western European countries are rearming; they have made a 
remarkable progress in the last year in that respect. Their economies are 
thinner than our economies are, however, and it is more difficult for them 
to do it than it is for us to rearm. But we in America are determined we 
are going to rearm. In the process we must try to hold the line and hold 
the cost of living, and I want to assure you in this room I am going to do 
everything in my power, whether in business or out of business, to hold the 
purchasing power of the American dollar. 

We have got to do it. I don’t need to tell you the hardships and priva- 
tions that are visited upon people unless we can hold the purchasing power 
of the dollar. I can tell you with complete sincerity we can collapse eco- 
nomically just as effectively as if we were invaded militarily. We are like 
a people walking a plank blindfolded. On one side are the bewhiskered Rus- 
sians that could march in on an invasion; on the other side are the low eco- 
nomic conditions which are the breeding grounds for Communism. We must 
do everything we can to raise those economic conditions in these areas to 
make it unprofitable for Communism to grow and flourish. We cannot lower 
the standard of living in these lands in other areas. 

So we in the United States have a tremendous responsibility generally, a 
responsibility not only to hold the cost of living here but to help other free 
nations to remain free economically and to help them hold the cost of living 
as well. One of the things we may have to do is to see these other countries 
have more raw materials than they have had up to the present time, so they 
can rearm very effectively, so their productive machine can be kept in gear 
more effectively than it is at the present moment. 

There was not a country I visited in Western Europe where they were 
not losing from one to ten hours a week in most factories because of the 
lack of power alone. You cannot get efficiency under such an operation. And 
we have a _ responsibility as well as rearming against Communism, we have a 
responsibility for stability here at home, and we intend to try to preserve that 
responsibility. 

Now, it is not easy to do these things in a democracy. I have had an 
educational course in anatomy since I have been a bureaucrat, for I have 
found the most tender portion of one’s anatomy is his economic toes. You 
step on his economic toes and he yells louder and more vehemently than if 
you step on any other portion of his anatomy. 

Since Korea we have had these inflationary pressures. The cost of living 
has gone up, but really, ladies and gentlemen, we have had no inflation in the 
technical sense. The government has not been spending more than it has 
taken in, which is the technical measure of inflation. As a matter of fact, 
we have had a balanced budget in the last year, with a four billion dollar 
cash surplus. Prices rose after Korea, because people were scare buying, 
afraid of war, and wanting to get theirs now, and because of speculation in 
the broadest sense of the word. Since Korea consumer credit has gone up 
24 percent. People have cashed in their bonds, and there is 175 billion dol- 
lars worth of liquid savings in America to buy things. Commercial credit 
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went up 10 billion dollars, 18 percent, since Korea. That is the reason people 
were buying. Again prices of goods went up, and wages and prices were leap- 
frogging over each other until in January of this year the cost of living was 
up to 1% percent a month, and it has gone up 1% percent in the last eight 
months. 

This is not all because we put on controls. There are many factors in- 
volved, but one of the reasons, ladies and gentlemen, is that these people 
had confidence. They did not need to go into the market place and bid up 
something today; they could wait until tomorrow to buy it. And sales began 
to slacken off, and we found we were producing more than we were consum- 
ing in certain lines, and people said: Why have controls? Let us remove 
controls; we don’t need them now. There is nothing in controls which pre- 
vents people from lowering prices. That is what we want them to do, lower 
prices. We want people to stop raising prices. I think we can effectively do 
that in the few months that are yet to come. 

Therefore, there are those who say there are no dangers of inflation. I 
simply want to present to you the facts this morning. I told you we were 
spending more money for national defense. We are paying people to make 
things that we cannot hope to consume, because you know a tank is not much 
use in washing the dishes in the kitchen, and a bazooka does not help clean 
the rug and an M-1 Garand rifle is not of much use in a bedroom—at least on 
most occasions. We are going to pay people at least twenty billion dollars 
more a year than in the past. We anticipate the national income will rise 
twenty billion dollars in the next twelve months over what it is today. It 
has already risen twenty-seven billion dollars over what it was at the time 
of Korea. Now unless you make more consumer goods—and they are cutting 
back the production of consumer durable goods—unless you can make more 
things when you increase purchasing power there are only three things you 
can do with it—you take it from the consumers’ purchasing power in taxes, 
or it results in additional savings, or you raise the price level of the remain- 
ing things to be purchased by the purchasing power of the people. And that 
we call inflation. 

So I tell you in the months ahead these inflationary pressures will exert 
themselves against the economy. And no one likes to be stabilized, no one 
wants to be stabilized, because we are not a stabilized economy, we are a 
dynamic economy, and we want to get ahead with our economy and get done 
the thing we are doing today. And I tell you short of all-out war, in the 
next year or two, you can remove controls probably effectively, within the 
next year and a half to two years. 

We are increasing production in scarce materials, copper, lead, zinc and 
others, so the supply will equal the commitments. We are increasing electric 
power production about 40 percent in the next two years. All these things 
mean, barring all-out war within a couple of years, you can remove controls, 
but until that time you have to exercise self-discipline and self-regulation. 

The Wage Stabilization Board which some of you gentlemen have ap- 
peared before, and many of you will appear before probably in the months 
to come, is not a static board, it is not one with wages fixed, neither is it a 
sieve to get any wage increase anybody can secure. You in labor must exer- 
cise self-restraint, just as I said to business, they must exercise self-restraint 
—and I don’t have too much success there, either—and just as I tell agricul- 
ture, they must exercise self-restraint. These are difficult things, extremely 
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difficult things to do, and anyone holding this position is not in an enviable 
place, because no one understands why their claim does not have precedence 
over all other claims that may be presented. 

Now have I presented too black and bleak a picture to you this morning? 
If I have, I haven’t intended to do so, because as we look in the past, since the 
Second World War there have been towering pyramids of success, and we 
look forward to tomorrow with the rosy hope of the rising sunshine that will 
bring an opportunity for the many people of the world. 

It has been scarcely six years ago since the termination of World War 
II, and yet we have made tremendous, gigantic strides forward towards mu- 
tual understanding and cooperation among all free nations of the world. We 
have built a machine of cooperation and coordination of our military efforts 
to protect the free countries of the Western World, such as never occurred 
in the annals of history before. 

Our foreign policy is frequently criticized, our world leadership is fre- 
quently criticized, but I ask you in this room this morning with all fairness, 
is there anyone in this room this morning who would not have put into effect 
the Marshall Plan, Is there anyone in this room this morning that would not 
have put into effect the Berlin airlift to relieve those people of West Berlin 
and allow them to continue in freedom, Is there anyone in this room this 
morning that would not have given military aid to Greece and Turkey so 
they could preserve their freedom from foreign aggression? Is there anyone 
in this room this morning that would not have put into effect the North 
Atlantic Treaty? Is there anyone in this room this morning who would not 
have stepped into Korea to protect the South Koreans whose freedom was 
being threatened when they were invaded by a foreign foe? 

These are the decisions that have been made in the last few years. They 
are historic, momentous decisions, decisions that will be written with a broad 
hand on the pages of history for mankind eternally to read. 

I think we owe a debt of gratitude, and I personally want to applaud 
President Truman for having made these decisions. 

I never go abroad that I don’t return to America and thank God every 
morning that I live in the United States. I thank God every morning I live 
in a country where the elixir of opportunity is at every man’s elbow so he can 
drink deeply of it when he desires to do so. I thank God every morning I 
live in a country that is not trying to impose its wish and will on another land 
and has no aggressive designs on anyone else. I thank God every morning I 
live in a country where we have the humanitarian opportunity and are willing 
to give of our substance to those who are less fortunate, in food, clothing 
and shelter, in other areas of the world. I thank God for the resilience of our 
democracy, diversified as it is, from San Diego to Bangor, Maine, and from 
Jacksonville, Florida, to Seattle, Washington, for this country where this de- 
mocracy is resilient and people will exercise self-control and self-discipline. 
It is a marvelous thing to live in this democracy of ours. It truly looks to me 
there was never a time history and geography were thrown together in such 
favorable circumstances as here in the United States of America. It would 
look like a kindly providence was eagerly watching to see how man’s capacity 
for grandeur was working out, a land richly endowed with all these benefits 
and living up to all these opportunities with self-discipline and self-regulation. 

I don’t know whether we are going to have war or not. No one can tell 
you with accuracy whether the future holds armed conflict with the Soviet 
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Union. But I can tell you here this morning from the bottom of my soul I 
think we are pursuing the policies which are best designed to preserve peace 
in the world. And I can tell you with complete sincerity that if these policies 
are successful that we may reach a point at sometime in the future when we 
can achieve that goal for which mankind has sought throughout the ages,— 
peace on earth, good will towards men. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: On behalf of the delegates participating in this 
convention, I wish to express to our good friend, Eric Johnston, the heartfelt 
appreciation of all of our people who are here for his constructive and ex- 
tremely informative address. 

I have had the rare privilege of knowing Eric Johnston for many years, 
and have also had the rare opportunity of serving with him in many agencies 
of the Federal government during the past fourteen or fifteen years. Eric is 
like almost any man or woman in this hall. He comes from a humble begin- 
ning. He has wrested himself from the stigma of poverty, so to speak, and 
like many other great Americans, he has climbed the ladder of success, not 
only in the business world but also in the field of public service many, many 
times. 

You know it is a source of great gratification to watch and to work with 
great men of this character who have grown up in the field of public service. 
I can talk to Eric Johnston, or you may talk to him, just like you might talk 
to a member of any trade union in the nation. He is touched with the spark 
of humanity. He has an everlasting feeling in the depths of his soul and heart 
for the aspirations of the common people. 

I can remember only a few years ago when our business and economic 
world was confronted with a degree of economic uncertainty, and he sought 
through his good offices to institute a nation-wide labor-management re- 
lationship which might bespeak good relations between the fellows who work 
in the plants and the mines and the factories and offices and the business 
people of the United States. In fact, he was responsible for the preparation 
of a charter, a charter which might receive the blessing of organized labor 
and a charter which also might receive the blessing of organized business. 
And one stipulation set forth in that charter required business in the first 
instance to recognize unions and to wholesomely recognize the principle of 
true collective bargaining. 

Now Eric Johnston was subjected to much castigation in business circles 
at that time for the manner in which he prepared this labor-management 
charter and for his forthrightness in defending the principles-of true col- 
lective bargaining and recognition of unions in the United States. 

He has gone a long ways since those days. At that time he was President 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce. Since then he has become 
President of a great business enterprise in the motion picture industry. He 
has temporarily relinquished his associations with the motion picture in- 
dustry to enter again into the field of public service. It is but natural a 
man of his energy and his intellect and his forthrightness should be sub- 
jected to many criticisms from all quarters in the United States whilst he 
attempts to police the economic life of a great country such as ours. He is 
bound to meet up with people who differ with him both in the business and 
labor life of the nation. No man can assume the grave responsibilities incident 
to the administration of a mightly office such as Eric Johnston presently 
occupies without necessarily being subjected to criticism. But one thing must 
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be said for him, he is forthright, he is sincere and he has without question the 
interest of his nation at heart. 

I as the President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, Eric, am a 
little forthright myself occasionally, particularly in these fields in which both 
you and I engage ourselves. 

We are truly appreciative of this magnificent address this morning that 
our good friend Eric has made to our convention, and I should like to assure 
him, as I have ofttimes the President of the United States, of one thing, and 
that is that labor in the United States will go to just as great an extreme, 
if not more so, in an effort to protect the welfare of this nation than sny. 
other segment of our national population. We are proud of our record in 
that respect. Historically we have sacrificed, and there is one beautiful thing 
about this great democracy in which we reside and that is that during every 
single, solitary period of grave national emergency it is labor that always 
comes forward and states to the people of the United States that it is pre- 
pared to sacrifice of its blood and its limb and its life to protect this thing 
we call freedom. But whilst labor is doing that it expects all other segments 
of the national population to do the same, and it may not be remiss at this 
moment for me to remind this delegation that we have selfish interests. That 
is unfortunate. Perhaps that is human nature, but one of the most selfish of 
all—many of them are, at least, not all by any sense—one of the most sel- 
fish of all are those who are privileged to represent great constituencies in 
the Congress of the United States. They have the opportunity to correct all 
of the evils that grow out of the so-called inflationary impacts. It is their 
rare duty and their obligation and their rare privilege to extract from the 
public pocketbook every single penny essential to the welfare of our democ- 
racy and the furtherance of our government’s foreign policy program all over 
the world. But in extracting these pennies and these dollars from the public 
pocketbook they should take them from these purses and these pockets and 
these pocketbooks on a basis of absolute equality. There should be no differ- 
entiation. Everybody should be required to make that kind of sacrifice in 
the presence of a great emergency: such as We are now passing through. It 
is but fair that no man or woman should profit whilst the country is passing 
through a grave national and almost terrifying situation, as our nation is 
presently passing through. 

That, of course, is one of the things that our distinguished guest, Mr. 
Johnston, has consistently advocated in his appearance before Congressionai 
committees. That is one of the things that the President of the United States 
has consistently advocated. By the way, that is one of the things that the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations is advocating today, as it has advocated 
since the advent of Korea. 

Eric, you are a great man. You are rendering a great service to your 
nation and you are rendering a great service to the world. We have a great 
respect and a great admiration for you and we will struggle with you, as we 
will struggle with all other right-thinking people in the United States to 
attain these lofty goals to which you made reference in the course of your 
brilliant address. 

In behalf of this great convention therefore I again wish to express 
through the delegates our deep and sincere appreciation for your presence 
here with us this morning. We want you to feel at home with our boys and 
the members of our organization. May God bless you; may He guide you and 
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may He protect you in the performance of those monumental duties that you 
are required to perform. Thank you. 


MR. JOHNSTON: Phil, I want to thank you publicly for one of the 
nicest tributes that has ever been paid to me. It is a precious jewel which I 
shall always cherish and shall never forget. The friendship which you and I 
have will never be tarnished, I am sure, by anything which will ever happen 
and I am delighted to have the opportunity of being with you here this 
morning. 

I remember full well the Management-Labor Charter which you, Phil, 
helped to write, and I think that had we been able to have sold this to the 
rest of the country: as we did to ourselves that it might have started a great 
movement in America and might have had a very profound effect. 

I want you to know that I have profound respect for you, Phil, profound 
respect for your organization and profound respect for the American qualities 
of leadership and love and freedom and liberty that are so often evidenced by 
you and your entire group. You have wished me good luck. May I in return 
wish you good luck. May God guide your hand in the days to come in the 
difficult period that lies ahead. Certainly you will need a great deal of luck 
and a great deal of courage, and I want to wish you and your entire organiza- 
tion the very best wishes from a warm heart. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Committee on Resolutions. The Chair recog- 
nizes Acting Secretary Joseph Beirne of the Communication Workers of 
America. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 
Acting Secretary Beirne continued the report as follows: 


Resolution No. 24 
WOMEN WORKERS 

The meet the requirements of the defense program for additional millions 
of workers in the next few years, women will have to be employed in increas- 
ing numbers. Their ability and devotion was fully proved in World War II, 
and CIO unions may well be proud of the assistance they furnished new 
recruits in that period in obtaining decent wages and employment conditions. 
In many instances, it was possible to obtain equal pay for equal work and full 
access to in-plant training and advancement opportunities. Our organizations 
likewise cooperated in securing attention to the special problems of women, 
such as proper community facilities, including day care centers. 

Although many women who will again be drawn in the labor force have 
skills acquired during World War II, many others will not be available be- 
cause of the increased proportion who are married and have young children. 
The number of women who are induced to take and hold defense jobs will be 
directly affected by the adequacy of wages and other terms of employment, 
and the degree to which housing and other community facilities make it 
possible to combine the double tasks of workers and home-maker. 

Temporary acceptance of women without full seniority rights or at sub- 
standard rates will not meet this situation. Neither will the so-called Equal 
Rights amendment, which would outlaw hard-won state laws that safeguard 
women’s special needs as workers and mothers. 

The activities of women in labor unions for many decades have fully 
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proved their loyalty and value to the labor movement. To carry out the 
CIO’s belief that all workers must join together as equals to advance their 
common welfare, women must be accepted as full union members, entitled 
to all rights. 

We must eliminate discriminations based on outworn tradition rather 
than current ideals and needs. Among legislative measures we have sup- 
ported for this purpose are equal pay bills and the Women’s Status Bill. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We continue our support for the Women’s Status Bill and our opposition 
to the so-called Equal Rights Amendment. We shall continue to seek state 
and national laws for equal pay for equal work. 

We urge our affiliates to renew their efforts to oppose discrimination 
against women on the job or in the community and to support actively pro- 
tection of women’s rights through clauses in union contracts against dis- 
crimination in pay, hiring, upgrading, lay-off, or similar procedures. 

In supporting measures to meet the special needs of women workers, we 
reaffirm the fundamental position of the CIO that all workers are entitled to 
co-equal rights and responsibilities in the labor movement and in public 
activities. 


ACTING COMMITTEE SECRETARY BEIRNE: Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee moves the adoption of the resolution. 
. .. The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE SMALLWOOD, Communication Workers of America: Mr. 
President, speaking in favor of adoption of the resolution. I am a delegate 
to this convention from the Communication Workers of America and feel well 
qualified to speak in support of the resolution for several reasons. Our 
organization is composed of approximately 65 percent women workers. My 
assignment with my union is in the nine southeastern states of these United 
States, and in that assignment I have had personal experience with inequities 
and discrimination of many kinds. d 

The resolution before us has to do only, however, with women workers. 
We have seen the results in the recent past of discrimination in wages and 
working conditions as applied to women in industry, and organized labor can 
ill afford to allow those things to recur or to perpetuate themselves in indus- 
try where they still exist. Temporary acceptance of women in industry, 
without full seniority and hired at substandard rates, is an intolerable 
situation. 

The organization which I represent, as well as the CIO, has long stood 
for equal pay for equal work. It is our duty at this convention to take 
affirmative action which will eliminate discrimination which has existed for 
many years, and to take positive action which will lead to equality for women 
workers in this industry. We cannot allow a continuation of inequality which 
we recognize as having had harmful effect on the working men and women 
in industry, but should here and now take necessary measures to reaffirm 
our position, the position of the CIO, that all workers are entitled to equal 
rights since we have long recognized that our members have co-equal respon- 
sibilities in our organizations and in our way of life in this democracy. 

I would urge you to adopt this resolution. 

. . . The motion to adopt the recommendation of the committee carried 
unanimously. 
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Resolution No. 8 
MOBILIZATION 


The mobilization effort seeks to strengthen our basic productive might 
and that of the free world. This effort should continue, despite a possible 
truce in Korea. So long as there is the threat of Communist aggression, we 
must be prepared for new outbreaks. The scheduled mobilization pace should 
be maintained, short of all-out war or a settlement of the disputed issues be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the free world. 

Our economy has been called upon to meet the defense requirements of 
the U. S. and our allies. A share of our resources—manpower, raw materials, 
plant and transportation—must be diverted from peacetime pursuits to de- 
fense needs. In order to meet this obligation, we have to increase our output, 
expand our basic industrial capacity and establish a system of production 
controls. While meeting these defense demands, the maximum possible output 
must be safeguarded for the civilian economy. In attempting to solve the 
short-run problems of the military build-up, we should establish the basis for 
a dynamic economy in the years ahead. 

Attainment of both defense production targets and civilian requirements 
demands long-range planning to minimize economic strains and the full utili- 
zation of manpower and existing facilities. Potential bottlenecks should be 
sought out and prevented, if possible, before they occur. 

Although the military establishment must determine our military needs, 
it should be required to present the best possible data for screening by the 
defense production agencies. Such information should provide the basis for 
the scheduling of the various defense production programs. The individual 
programs should be meshed together and integrated in the light of defense 
and civilian requirements. 

In expanding our productive might, basic areas of our economy—steel, 
copper, aluminum and electric power—should be given priority over less es- 
sential projects. 

Maximum civilian output, consistent with meeting our military require- 
ments, should be maintained. This should include such community needs as 
schools and hospitals in areas where they are vitally needed, and the contin- 
ued production of low-price products and essential replacement parts for the 
civilian economy. The use of substitute materials for those in short supply 
should be encouraged. 

So long as basic material shortages confront us, less essential construc- 
tion should be sharply curtailed. Existing plants must be utilized to the 
greatest possible degree before constructing new plants. 

The mobilization effort has made significant progress. The size of the 
armed forces has been increased. Defense production is beginning to move 
into high gear. But economic imbalances and strains have appeared. 

Unfortunately, defense production planning for the military build-up has 
been late in getting started. This has resulted in the failure to dovetail 
properly defense production with material curtailment orders. This failure 
has been responsible, to a great extent, for unemployment in several key in- 
dustrial areas—the irretrievable loss of manhours of work, idle plants and 
equipment at a time of national emergency. It has also contributed to the 
appearances of imbalances which have, in part, slowed down the pace of the 
entire effort. 
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The effective execution of the mobilization effort requires a healthy con- 
dition in the consumer goods sector of the economy. These industries are 
essential for meeting consumer requirements and part of our defense needs. 

The mobilization effort, inflation and contro] programs have shrunk con- 
sumer buying and have caused unemployment in many consumers’ goods in- 
dustries. The procurement authorities must assume the responsibility to help 
alleviate this condition—to place government contracts and to reschedule 
planned orders so that they offset the reduced employment in consumers’ 
goods industries and help to maintain normal employment levels, as far as 
possible, in those industries. 

Procurement policies for the effective execution of the mobilization effort 
should flow from planned defense production programs. They should be based 
on the placement of defense contracts in areas of existing plants and man- 
power, with special attention given to prevailing labor standards. 

Areas of substantial unemployment at present must be given priority by 
procurement authorities for the placement of government contracts. Procure- 
ment policies must be adequately implemented by effective rules and regula- 
tions at all levels of the mobilization set-up. The morale of American work- 
ers, subjected to sacrifice, must be sustained by the adoption and implementa- 
tion of proper procurement policies. 

The CIO recognizes that it is impossible to achieve perfect production 
balance during this military build-up. But the defense production effort has 
not matched our ability nor has it squarely faced the emergency posed by 
Communist imperialism. A sense of urgency is lacking. There has been a 
continuing lag in the program. Precautionary measures, planned in advance, 
rather than the attempt to put out fires after they have begun, are essential 
to minimize economic strains and dislocations. 

The expansion of output and capacity is a major source for increasing 
our national strength. The expansion of key defense industries, if properly 
planned, should be of great assistance in developing a dynamic high-level 
economy when the build-up period is over. 

It would be self-delusion to base national policies on the optimistic re- 
marks of mobilization officials who seem to believe that all problems will be 
solved in two or three years. Short of a basic settlement with the Soviet 
Union, defense expenditures probably will be high for many years to come. 
The current strains and imbalances are creating problems for the future. 
And there is little, if any, long-range planning to set our sights on the path 
toward an expanding economy, with high levels of production and consump- 
tion, in the years ahead. 

Our economy must remain dynamic to meet both consumer demand and 
our increasing international obligations beyond the military build-up. We 
should not be complacent about achieving limited expansion of our steel and 
aluminum capacity in the build-up period, but rather should we plan now for 
a continuing expansion of our productive capacity to meet the demands of 
the years ahead. 

We have been witnessing an expansion of American industry. Much of 
that expansion has been underwritten by a subsidy to industry—a tax meas- 
ure that permits writing off the cost of authorized expansion in five years, 
instead of the normal 20. 

The purpose of this procedure is to stimulate the expansion of basic 
defense production facilities. But the granting of authorizations has been 
handled very loosely. The bulk of the sum authorized for rapid write-off has 
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been granted to big business and authorizations have been approved for the 
construction of non-essential facilities and for plants with long-range post- 
defense use. The government agencies should not grant rapid write-off 
authorizations for the construction of non-essential facilities or for plants 
with post-defense use. 

The expansion program has not progressed on a sound basis. Unessen- 
tial expansion—which has chewed up materials in short supply—has been 
permitted. The shortage of structural steel—resulting, in part, from imbal- 
ances in the steel expansion program—has now boomeranged to slow down 
the defense effort and the further expansion of steel industry capacity itself. 

The mobilization effort should be alert to the danger of monopoly. Two- 
thirds of the dollar volume of prime defense contracts, according to the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee, has been placed with 50 companies. This 
trend, if unchecked, will result in the monopolization of large areas of our 
economy, thereby undermining the very principles of democracy that we are 
mobilizing to defend. 

The mobilization agencies should seek the fullest possible participation 
for small business in defense production. Every possible attempt should be 
made to place prime contracts with small business and to achieve a wide 
diffusion of defense production through sub-contracts. 

Recent attempts to break the bottleneck in the key machine-tool industry 
have not given sufficient note to the possibilities of mass production and the 
improvement of the wage structure and working conditions in this industry. 

Our extremely limited copper supplies have also arisen as a serious bottle- 
neck. More than a year ago the CIO called attention to the fact that this 
metal would probably be a major limiting factor in defense and essential 
civilian production for at least several years to come. But responsible agen- 
cies of government to date have done almost nothing to program any signifi- 
cant expansion of our copper supply. 

Indeed, some government officials have begun to talk the same monopoly- 
scarcity line being peddled by the three or four major copper-producing cor- 
porations which dominate this industry. This was recently evidenced in the 
campaign to raise tax depletion allowances for copper producers, a device 
which would provide further windfalls to the already huge profits of the large 
copper companies without insuring any increase in production. 

A courageous effort to boost domestic copper production and increase our 
available supplies from other countries has not been undertaken. In the cop- 
per program, as in many other aspects of defense production, bold and imag- 
inative thinking has been lacking. 

We should plan, with foresight, not merely for the defense build-up, but 
also for the long-run need of a dynamic economy, as a major factor in 
strengthening the foundation of American society. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations pledges its wholehearted sup- 
port to the effort to mobilize our economic strength against the threat of 
Communist aggression and we call upon the government agencies to adopt 
policies that will make possible an effective mobilization, while maintaining 
the sound basis for an expanding economy. 

The CIO welcomes the opportunity to participate in the mobilization 
agencies and we urge mobilization officials to utilize fully the experience and 
knowledge of workers and their unions in preparing and administering the 
mobilization policies. 
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ACTING COMMITTEE SECRETARY BEIRNE: Mr. President, the com- 
mittee moves the adoption of this resolution. 
... The motion was seconded. 


VICE PRESIDENT REUTHER: Brother Chairman and fellow workers: 
I rise in support of this resolution to present some of the basic problems and 
elements of our mobilization difficulties. 

At the last convention of the CIO in the city of Chicago the convention 
took action calling to the attention of the mobilization officials certain basic 
difficulties that were developing and which were causing widespread unemploy- 
ment in our unions. Some of those problems have been met, but by and large 
the basic problems that we talked about at the Chicago convention remain 
unsolved, and as a result thereof, hundreds of thousands of workers through- 
out American industry are today facing extended unemployment. We of the 
CIO have a right to criticize certain basic weaknesses in our mobilization pro- 
gram because the record will show conclusively that we in the CIO have 
been fighting for a long time to correct the basic weaknesses of the American 
economy. If the things that we advocated in ’46 and ’47 and ’48 had been 
carried out we would not now be faced with mass unemployment in many 
industries. We are paying for the sins of the monopolist boys in America who, 
despite our warnings, refused to expand the basic productive capacity in 
American industry. That is true in the steel industry, in the copper industry, 
in the aluminum industry. It is true in the field of power development. In 
every one of these situations the CIO for years has been pointing out that the 
needs of our economy both in peace and in war required the expansion of our 
basic productive capacity. But, despite our warning, the boys who are wedded 
to the economics of monopoly and scarcity, of low volume and high prices 
and high profits, refused to expand. Because of their refusal to expand 
our mobilization program is in jeopardy. Hundreds of thousands of workers 
are being penalized by lay-offs. 

These high priests of monopoly and scarcity have learned very little 
through the experience of the last and the experience of the present emer- 
gency. I had the opportunity last Saturday night to speak before a national 
conference of editorial writers in the city of Cleveland. The other speaker 
was a Mr. Charles White, the President of the Republic Stee] Corporation. 
I think perhaps “Republican Steel” would be better than Republic. To my 
amazement Mr. White came before the conference of editorial writers and 
submitted, I think, about thirty-six charts. He had a fellow there with a 
lantern slide who threw them on a screen, and Mr. White, in an hour’s dis- 
cussion, proved that the steel industry has learned nothing from the experi- 
ence of the last war nor the experience of the emergency. They are still 
planning on the next depression. They are still working on the theory that 
abundance is something that ought to be shunned like the plague. Until we 
can get the basic attitude of the steel industry and the copper industry and 
the aluminum industry and power changed and get them to realize that we 
can make freedom secure in the world only if we mobilize abundance, can 
we meet not only the problems of the emergency but the problems of peace 
down the road. 

In 1946 or in ’48, when we had our convention in Portland, some of us 
went up to the Bonneville Dam and we were told there that there was a 
tremendous power shortage in the Northwest. We can’t get aluminum pro- 
duction because there is not enough hydro-electric power available. Whole 
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industrial areas are being curtailed in their activities because of the power 
shortage, and yet these same forces of monopoly and scarcity fight every 
effort to expand power production because they are afraid of abundance. 

We of the CIO have got to carry on this fight and find a way to break 
the bottlenecks of monopoly and scarcity because unless we succeed in that 
fight America will never be able to achieve that degree of productive power 
needed to make our country secure in the emergency and necessary if we 
are to achieve an economy of full employment and full production and full 
distribution in the years of peace which we fight and pray for. 

Now, let’s look at the copper situation. The copper situation is the most 
critical bottleneck in our mobilization effort. If we get enough steel in the 
first half of 1952 the auto industry and the radio industry of Jim Carey’s 
union and other basic industries are going to be penalized because of the 
copper shortage, and yet, despite the fact that we have had a mobilization 
program going on now for better than a year and a half, in 1952 we will get 
less copper production than we had at the peak of the war in 1944. 

In 1942 there were 34,000 workers engaged directly in the mining and 
smelting of copper. Today there are only 25,000 workers engaged in that 
activity. What is the problem? The problem is that the industry people have 
dragged their feet, they have not taken effective and aggressive steps to 
expand the basic production of copper, because had they done that, we would 
now have as many people employed in the mining and smelting of copper as 
we had in the war period. But we have almost 10,000 less workers engaged. 

We get one-third of our copper from Chile. We have received reports 
from South America that we can increase the production of copper in Chile 
by 50 percent, but one of the basic elements of getting production in copper 
is the wage structure of the Chilean copper miner. They are working today 
for wages equal in purchasing power to only one-tenth of the wages that our 
workers in America are getting, and if you think you can talk about increasing 
the production of copper in Chile with the Chilean workers getting one-tenth 
of the wages that we are getting, you are kidding yourself. 

On top of that, the labor movement in Chile fought against the Com- 
munists. They cleaned them out of the miners’ union that has jurisdiction 
over the copper miners, and today a number of the leaders of that union in 
Chile are in jail, not because they are Communists, but because they dared 
to fight for a living wage for their copper miners. 

In the American labor movement, if we want to solve our basic problems, 
we have got to say let’s end the exploitation at our back door down in South 
America. Let’s give the copper miners there decent wages so we can increase 
the production of these vitally needed metals, so that we can go on expanding 
our productive capacity. 

Yet every time we raise these basic programs we are up against the 
same vested interests that we are up against when we fight for decent wages 
and working conditions and all of the other things that make up collective 
bargaining. We in the CIO have got to say to our government we support 
the basic objectives of the mobilization program but there are these basic 
shortages which must be overcome; and the government as the agency of all 
the people must assume the major responsibility for moving in and filling 
these economic deficits where free enterprise refuses to meet its responsibility 
by expanding. 

We have got not only the question of the need of breaking the monopoly 
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bottlenecks in our basic materials, but there is another important aspect to 
the mobilization problem which we have got to work on, and that is the 
failure of the government to integrate defense production with civilian pro- 
duction. In the city of Detroit—and I cite Detroit as typical of all other in- 
dustrial areas—in the first quarter of 1952 there will be 126,000 unemployed 
workers. What does that mean? That means in the first six months of 
1952 we will lose 136 million man hours. If a union went on strike, every 
reactionary paper in American would take after that union and talk about 
the loss in production and how it is undermining our defense effort. Yet 
there will be more manpower hours lost in Detroit alone in the first six 
months of 1952 than there will be lost by all the strikes in America in the 
next three years. And yet not one word is raised about that problem. 

The workers are asked to abserb the shock of unemployment, and the 
defense effort is penalized because idle workers do not contribute to our 
economic strength. And what do we find? Despite the fact that workers 
by the tens of thousands are being laid off in important industrial areas, and 
millions of man hours and machine hours are lost, the government is still 
permitting industry to build new plants. In 1946 the expansion of new plants 
totaled around twelve billion dollars. In 1951, twenty-five billion dollars. 

Now we want every essential plant built that we need, but our argument 
is that industry is taking advantage of the emergency; and they are able to 
get new plants which are not needed in terms of the emergency. They are 
able to get them built at this time because they can take advantage of the 
tax amortization provisions. They get them built and the taxpayers get the 
bills. The Chrysler Corporation is a good example. There are thousands of 
Chrysler workers laid off in Detroit who built tanks in the last war, who are 
trained to do all the particular jobs and who have the skills necessary for tank 
production. Where is Chrysler building tanks this time? Not in Detroit. 
They have wiggled a new plant out of the government in Delaware—in 
Newark, Delaware, where they will be compelled to hire inexperienced work- 
ers who will then be trained at the government’s expense to do the very job 
of building tanks while trained workers are walking the ‘streets of Detroit. 

Why did the Chrysler Corporation go to Newark, Delaware? They didn’t 
go there because it made sense in terms of the defense effort. They went 
there because the Chrysler Corporation wants a new plant to build automobiles 
in when the emergency is over; and they are building it there at the govern- 
ment’s expense so that when they need it for production of automobiles they 
will get it for practically nothing. 

We have battery plants—and I am sure that the IUE has battery plants 
—that are working part time because we can’t get enough lead. Yet the 
Auto-Lite Company is building three new battery plants, while their existing 
battery plants are only partially utilized. That is the thing that has got to 
be stopped, and the only way it can be stopped is for the government to have 
a rigid policy that says, “We do not build one new plant that we don’t need,” 
and compel industry to integrate defense work in civilian production plants 
where the manpower and the machine power are available. 

Now, we have been working on this. Phil Murray and I have raised this 
repeatedly in Washington, and as a result of our intervention Mr. Wilson, 
the mobilizer, came to Detroit and said that they were going to channelize 
defense contracts into civilian plants and into areas where there was avail- 
able manpower. We believed that Mr. Wilson said what he did in good faith. 
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We raised this at the White House and we got the same policy statement 
out of the Defense Mobilization Committee. But what happens? Over in 
the procurement agencies they are a government unto themselves. You can 
have the President agree with you on a policy of integrating defense work in 
civilian plants; you can get Mobilizer Wilson to say so publicly; you can 
get the Presidential Advisory Board to go on record, and the procurement 
agencies go their merry way and do as they damn please. 

We have got to fight hard to make the military boys in the Pentagon 
carry out this basic policy of putting defense work in civilian plants or other- 
wise we are going to have growing and extended unemployment in many, 
many industrial areas. 

We have got to also call Mr. Small to task. He must assume some of the 
responsibility for this situation as Chairman of the Joint Commissions Board. 
He said in a letter the other day, of which we have a copy, that it is not in 
the best interest of the mobilization effort to require an employer to do a 
specific defense job in a specified plant. As long as Mr. Small takes that 
attitude the Chrysler Corporation, the Auto-Lite Company, and other com- 
panies are going to get new plants at the expense of the taxpayers and at 
the expense of the workers who are going to be laid off in their several plants. 

One of the things that is most important in our defense mobilization 
effort is to achieve the maximum degree of mobility and flexibility in 
shifting from defense to civilian and from civilian back to defense as the 
world situation changes. According to the reports that President Murray 
and I get at the White House every couple of weeks there is every reason 
to believe that Joe Stalin does not intend to launch a war against the free 
world, that what he is going to go through is a series of maneuvers, blowing 
hot one day and cold the next, turning it on in Korea and then talking peace; 
then turning it on in Iran or in the Middle East and then talking peace, all 
the time trying to get the American economy off balance. What we have 
got to achieve is the ability to shift our emphasis with the changes in the 
world situation, and that means that if we are going to curtail civilian 
production and accelerate defense production we have got to have civilian 
and defense production operating parallel in the same plants, where the 
manpower is available to make the shift. But if you have workers in one 
part of the country working in a defense plant, another group of workers 
in another part of the country in a civilian plant, and you have to curtail 
civilian production you will have unemployment in one area and a manpower 
shortage in another. Then if you curtail defense production to shift back 
to civilian you will have unemployment in the defense area and you will 
have a manpower shortage in the civilian area. The only way we can avoid 
that and achieve the flexibility out of which we will draw maximum strength 
for war or peace, whichever history brings, is to gear together defense and 
civilian work in the same plant. That is the key to our basic problem. 

Now I say that we have got to fight on to see to it that these policy 
statements that we get at the top of the mobilization effort are translated 
down for the colonels and the second “looies” who are working at the pro- 
curement end of this mobilization effort, because that is where the serious 
bottleneck is. 

I think also that we have got to intensify our fight to get supplementation 
of unemployment compensation. Eric Johnston said very eloquently that in 
a free society every one has got to make his contribution, that you can only 
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mobilize a free people on the basis of a program in which everyone shares in 
the equality of sacrifice. And yet we have a situation where hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers are thrown out on the streets because of mobilization 
policy. If the mobilization policy had not been issued these workers would 
still be employed, but they are the victims of the mobilization policies formu- 
lated by the government. Yet the government stands idly by and expects 
each of these individual wage earners to absorb the economic impact of un- 
employment that results from the mobilization policies of the government. 

And yet when you look at the other side of the coin, you look at the 
industry side of the mobilization coin, you find that Congress has generously 
provided for industry—especially amortization for the building of new plants 
—80 percent in many cases, paid out of the taxpayers’ money in tax rebates. 
If the company goes through a transition period where its earnings are cur- 
tailed and reduced it can get tax rebates in terms of past earnings. All kinds 
of guarantees for a market for the producers of certain defense items. So 
industry is well taken care of when the impact of mobilization policies affects 
economic status. 

But the individual wage earner is left wholly and completely unprotected 
while he is in the worst position to absorb the economic impact of unemploy- 
ment. 

We take the position that, just as every other cost of mobilization effort 
ought to be spread over the whole people, and ought to be shared as a part 
of the normal cost of defending freedom, so this unemployment which has 
resulted because of defense mobilization policies is a normal part of the cost 
of our mobilization efforts and should be paid not by the individual worker 
but by the whole community in terms of sharing the cost of the total effort. 

Yet, despite every effort on the part of the CIO to get supplementation 
of unemployment compensation, not one thing has happened. We have got to 
mobilize our power and our strength to make our voices heard and say to the 
government we are a thousand percent behind the mobilization effort, but 
we insist that these basic shortcomings be corrected, because until they are 
corrected you cannot mobilize the economic or the human resources of 
America, and without that mobilization we cannot make our contribution in 
the struggle that lies ahead. 

And the CIO’s great contribution is not only in collective bargaining. It 
is the ability that we have demonstrated to stand up on basic national policy 
questions and give leadership, and to back up that leadership with a will to 
make our voices heard. I say in the period ahead let’s go back home and 
mobilize that tremendous power that we have in CIO and direct that power 
toward the correction of these deficiencies. If we do that I believe that we 
will not only be making a tremendous contribution to our own membership 
but to the people as a whole in our great country. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes President Knight of the 
Oil Workers International Union. 


VICE PRESIDENT KNIGHT: Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
resolution and to express my complete approval of the remarks which have 
been made by President Reuther of the Automobile Workers. 

For the past several months, and at the request of President Murray, it 
has been my privilege to serve as a member of the staff of the National Pro- 
duction Authority. In that position I have had an opportunity to analyze some 
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of the things that are going on, some of the things which lead us here to say 
that under the present system there is not that equality of sacrifice that is 
necessary in order that this production program can be a complete success. 
In the NPA office it is my purpose to serve their and your purpose as well, I 
am sure, aS a means, as a method of providing a channel of information for 
the labor unions into NPA and from the NPA office back to labor itself. 

Last night Manly Fleischmann made certain remarks in connection with 
the over-all plan under which we are now working. He tried to emphasize to 
you the fact that historically our policy of production for military purposes 
has been one of peaks and valleys. In terms of actual war we have thrown 
the pipeline wide open and we have produced in the past to our utmost capac- 
ity, and as soon as the danger is over our military machines are wrecked, our 
production machines for the purpose of developing military equipment are 
wrecked, and we go down into the valley of no protection whatsoever. He 
indicated to you that it is now the policy of our national government to try 
to sustain on a long-time basis a degree of preparedness and preparation 
which will make it possible for this nation to defend itself, while at the same 
time superimposing all of this on a high level of civilian economy. 

The National Production Office, of course, has a very important part to 
play in this situation and I want to say to you at the outset that in my 
opinion there is much that is good in the production effort. There are many 
hard-working young men, sincere young men attempting as best they can 
to do this job most necessary—men such as Fleischmann, Dean Bowman, 
Walter Spruce, Frank Stone, Larry Kiegan, McCoy, our own Ted Silvey, 
Hyman Bookbinder of the Amalgamated, Brother House, Brother Gray of the 
Communication Association. But there is much that is bad, too, much that is 
made permissible and possible under the present law. Equality of sacrifice 
does not exist at present. 

I want to remind you of the attitude of the Machine Tool Industry. One 
of the first requisites that must be had in order that we might proceed with 
a plan and program for adequate production is a supply of machine tools. 
Yet this nation did witness a sitdown strike on the part of the machine tool 
industry demanding an increase in the price of their product that they pro- 
duce, a successful sitdown strike, and there were no machine tools produced 
until they were able to proceed. 

Industry also has developed its program of tax amortization under the 
present defense law. At the present date some ten billions of dollars of tax 
amortization have been granted industry before they were willing to increase 
the necessary money to build and to gear our industrial machinery to the 
point where it could do the job. Undoubtedly some of these tax amortiza- 
tions were necessary, but equally truthful is the statement that many of 
them were not. 

I would like to point to my own oil industry as an example of unneces- 
sary, unwarranted tax amortization. In 1939 the 36 major oil companies in 
America made a net profit after taxes somewhat in excess of $300,000,000. 
This year one company alone will make a profit after taxes in excess of a 
half billion dollars—over $500,000,000. Yet this company and others have 
insisted on tax amortization before they would build the necessary equipment 
to defend not only this nation and its people but to defend their own proper- 
ties as well. 

I think that we as citizens of this nation should be sincerely interested 
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in the terrific influence that the military has now upon our civilian economy, 
upon our entire production effort. I witnessed a situation in NPA where a 
large group of men influential in NPA sat down and after careful considera- 
tion voted unanimously against the request of the military for additional 
authority on their part with respect to procurement and with respect to the 
allocation of certain materials, etc. In spite of that fact, however, and within 
a very short time the influence of the military was followed to such an extent 
that their requests were granted over the opposition of the top brains in the 
NPA. In my estimation that is a dangerous situation because if we are to 
have control of the civilian over the military in a situation of this sort then 
that control must and can come eventually, I hope, from the National Pro- 
duction Authority. 

I think you should know also something about the procurement policies 
that are being practiced by our government at the present time. It is a fact, 
a well substantiated fact, that the majority of the contracts have been let 
to the 50 leading-corporations in America today. There is not the same plan 
and the same program that existed in the last war—a program of subcon- 
tracting, of allocation of this work on down from the bigger corporations 
to the little ones. Now secure in the belief that there is no urgency in this 
situation, the major corporations are undertaking to do all of the work 
themselves or the vast majority of it, to the effect that very few of the 
smaller corporations in our country have an opportunity, even though they 
are forced out of existence by reason of shortages and curtailment of ma- 
terial, to enter into the field of military manufacturing. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there are other ways that this defense effort is 
affecting you. There are other ways that those who own and control a vast 
majority of the resources of America are working against the interests of 
the working people. One of them is in the field of housing. Not long ago 
there came a request before the housing authorities of this nation, emanating 
from a city in the South, requesting the demolition of over 2,000 units of 
low-cost housing built in that city during the course of World War II and 
presently occupied by the families of automobile workers, telephone workers, 
oil workers and other members of CIO. The city of Dallas, Texas, following 
a meeting of government officials and others, instituted by their loca] airport, 
had authorized petitions to the Federal Government for the demolition of 
these houses. When the matter came to our attention we began to investigate. 
It was alleged that this land on which the houses were situated contained 
down under the subsurface limestone which was greatly needed for the 
manufacture of cement. On that basis and on that theory government offi- 
cials concerned with the program had given their approval for the demolition 
of these houses, tentative approval of course, subject to final settlement by 
the housing authorities in Washington. 

Our investigation showed many things. It showed first of all that in the 
city there were some 1400 high-priced units presently unrented. It showed 
that there was no need for the limestone under the land, and that particular 
company in its operating quarries and in other immediately adjacent thereto 
had sufficient limestone to supply it for 32 years. Yet the action would have 
been taken had it not been for the fact that these things were uncovered 
and brought to the attention of the proper officials. 

At the present time there is a move on—and I think a successful one— 
to take control of the critical areas assignments out of the hands of the 
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national committees and bring it down to a local area basis primarily because 
of the influence that can be brought to bear upon local committees by the 
business concerns. 

Brother Reuther has talked to you about the unemployment situations 
which are developing in our nation. It is true, of course, that generally speak- 
ing, employment is high at this moment, but at this particular time all of the 
manpower of our nation should be utilized and if proper attention is paid 
to the allocation of contracts and to the utilization of present facilities there 
need be no unemployment. 

Recently a group of people from the textile industry came down to Wash- 
ington. They came from the village of Lawrence, Massachusetts, where over 
30 percent of the working forces were unemployed. By hard work on their 
part and with some assistance from certain government people, we were able 
to produce some advance allocation of contracts for the weaving of woolen 
goods for the Armed Services. 

The Automobile Workers in Detroit, the Electric Workers in Philadel- 
phia, various groups throughout the nation are suffering from unemployment 
at a time when this nation needs the full utilization of all of our people. It 
is true, of course, that our controlled materials plan is designed to do some- 
thing about this situation. It is now being proven definitely, I think, to this 
nation that our Steelworkers Union was absolutely correct when many years 
ago they began to clamor for the construction of additional facilities designed 
for the production of steel. Now such additional facilities are being builded, 
but at a time when it is almost too late. 

It is true, of course, that we are proceeding with the development of addi- 
tional resources for aluminum, but in the most critical metal of all, that be- 
ing copper, nothing is being done at this moment. A week ago last Friday, 
at the request of the Steelworkers Union, I called at the office of Mr. Wilson 
and discussed with him this copper situation. We pointed out to him that 
there was a capacity of a hundred thousand tons of copper which could be 
had if it were possible in the emergency for all mines of the nation to operate. 
They claim that they are unable to operate on the basis of present prices. 
They were asking for a subsidy, and that subsidy had been approved by the 
Steelworkers Union. They had suggested that a more complete survey be 
made of the productive mines of the nation to make certain that full oppor- 
tunity was had and the utilization of all of the facilities and the mining of 
the richer veins. 

I found out during the course of this discussion that the copper industry, 
backed by Mr. Jess Larson, who is now handling that industry, was advocat- 
ing a tax depletion allowance rather than a subsidy. Tax depletion is not 
going to do any good for these mines which are in a marginal basis. We urged 
the appointment of a czar such as Bill Jessup who was in charge of rubber 
during the last war, to make sure that we had full production of copper. I 
have noticed in the papers recently that a czar has been appointed for the 
aluminum industry. Maybe Mr. Wilson misunderstood me. 

Out of the situation I think we are all convinced that many of the indus- 
trialists of this nation are determined to improve their position at the expense 
of our nation during this period of emergency. These things are going on 
and they are the causes of inflation. They are going on at a time when the 
finger is being pointed at labor and at wage demands as the cause of infla- 
tion. It is my earnest belief that if the suggestions contained in this resolu- 
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tion are adopted not only by this convention but by our nation as well, we 
will follow through to make certain that proper people are put into the Con- 
gress of the United States with the interest of this nation at heart rather 
than the interest of business and that we then can have equality of sacrifice 
in the all-out mobilization effort which is so essential at this time. 

... The motion to adopt the resolution carried unanimously. 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE FOR MRS. EUGENIE ANDERSON 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman and delegates, addressing the con- 
vention this afternoon will be Mrs. Eugenie Anderson. The following com- 
mittee has been selected to escort Ambassador Anderson to the platform: 


JOSEPH CURRAN, NMU—Chairman 
GEORGE BALDANZI, Textile 

AL WHITEHOUSE, Steelworkers 
EMIL MAZEY, UAW 

R. C. JACOBSON, Minn. IUC 


EUGENE FRAZIER, UTSE 

MRS. MARY HANSCOM, CWA 

BESSIE HILLMAN, ACWA 

ORA LEE ALLAN, UTSEA 

EVA SAUER, LIU 

EARL BESTOR, USA 

The committee will meet with Joseph Curran in Room 2229 at 2:10 this 
afternoon. 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE FOR A. R. MOSHER 
President, Canadian Congress of Labor 


SECRETARY CAREY: The committee to escort the President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labor to the platform is as follows: 


L. S. BUCKMASTER, Rubber—Chairman 

ERNEST HEBERT, Barbers 

KARL FELLER, Brewery 

GEORGE MAHER, Broadcast Engineers 

JOHN J. MORAN, CWA 

MORRIS PIZER, Furniture 

MARTIN WAGNER, Gas, Coke 

SIMON HELFGOTT, Insurance 

JOHN BLACKBURN, Lithographers 

This committee will meet with Chairman Buckmaster to escort A. R. 
Mosher to the convention, in Room 1000, at 3:00 p. m. this afternoon. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will now stand recessed, to 
meet here at 2:00 o’clock this afternoon. 

(At 12:25 o’clock p. m., the convention stood recessed until 2:00 o’clock 
p. m.) 
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SECOND DAY—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
November 6, 1951 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2:05 o’clock 
p. m. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Acting Committee Secretary Beirne continued the report as follows: 


Resolution No. 26 
FOREST MANAGEMENT POLICY 


The international situation underlines the imperative necessity of a better 
conservation policy for our forests. 

The last stands of timber suitable for plywood and heavy construction, 
located in the northwest, are now being cut in a destructive manner. Similar 
methods are proposed for Alaska. Our saw timber supplies are being depleted 
one and a half times as fast as they are growing. 

The prolonged military effort which now seems inevitable will rapidly 
deplete our remaining supplies. Such depletion will interfere with defense 
production, impair efforts to provide housing in connection with new plants 
and city dispersion, result in further price increases, and reduce us to a risky 
dependence on other countries. This is a shameful situation for the nation 
which once boasted the greatest forests in the world, and a situation which 
need not have arisen, and which can be corrected by proper action. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The steps needed to get our forests into productive condition are the 
following: 

1. Federal legislation providing for direct Federal regulation of all cutting 
on private timber lands everywhere, such regulation to be on the principles 
of sustained-yield, light and frequent selective cutting, multiple and complete 
utilization, and the preservation of soil, waters, watertables, wildlife, recrea- 
tion, scenery, and ecological balances. 

2. Provision of technical and financia] assistance, and sound argicultural 
aids generally, to small timber land owners and operators on condition of 
proper management. 

3. An end to the so-called sustained-yield cooperative units on an inequi- 
table or monopolistic basis. 

4. The expansion of timber access roads on a basis of general public 
access and in such manner as to permit light and frequent selective cutting 
throughout the entire forest. 

5. The preservation and development of the old-growth forests of the 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska under policies of long-term rotation, light and 
frequent selective cutting, and individual tree marking, in such manner as to 
perpetuate the plywood and structural timber industries. 

6. The protection and rapid extension of the national forest system by 
interior and exterior purchases. 

7. The establishment of a national redwood forest, with suitable park 
areas, along lines previously supported by the CIO. 

8. Experimentation in public purchase of managerial rights in private 
timber lands. 
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9. Much more public credit for forestry. 

10. Much larger appropriations for our forest conservation and cultiva- 
tion activities. 

We renew our commendation of the International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica, CIO, on the constructive leadership it has provided within its industry 
and throughout America in the development of its comprehensive and public- 
spirited forestry program. We urge them to continue their excellent work in 
this field and assure them of the continuing support and assistance of the 
National CIO. 

. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 28 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


This period of continuing defense mobilization intensifies the need for an 
adequate national system of social insurance. Many people are forced to 
move into new defense employment and new communities, and their welfare 
must be protected. But rising living costs automatically slash the limited 
amount of security provided by existing governmental benefits and by private 
savings and insurance. 

Congress during the past year has failed to improve the Social Security 
Act, which still has many gaps and inadequacies in spite of the improvements 
made in 1950. A serious backward step is being taken in permitting states 
to give publicity to lists of persons receiving public assistance from federal 
funds. This issue will have to be fought in the States and in the Congress of 
the United States and in the 1952 campaign. 

Although strenuous efforts by our affiliates have succeeded over the years 
in improving state laws on unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, public assistance, and other phases of social security, the results have 
by no means been uniform or adequate. During the past few years, for ex- 
ample, employers have had too much success in promoting amendments to 
state unemployment insurance laws that emphasize employers’ cost rather 
than maintenance of workers’ income, and intensify management’s incentive 
to combat legitimate benefit claims. 

In too many states, the industrial population is still severely under- 
represented as compared with rural areas, contrary to true democratic prac- 
tices. Under minority control, such state legislatures reject essential meas- 
ures while effective national legislation is still blocked with the aid of the 
false claim that state governments are closer to the people. The Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security Agencies, financed from the federal 
Treasury, continues to lobby against constructive federal bills for improving 
unemployment insurance and the U. S. Employment Service. The Council of 
State Governments rallies state officials to resist federal safeguards assur- 
ing that funds granted the states are utilized in accordance with sound Con- 
gressional intent. 

Because of the inadequacies of existing laws, our unions have continued 
with great success to obtain the establishment and improvement of health, 
welfare, and pension plans under agreements with management. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations calls upon the Senate Finance 
Committee, the House Ways and Means Committee, and Congress immedi- 
ately to process and enact improvements in the Social Security laws that will 
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establish a well-rounded adequate national system of social insurance for all 
Americans covering the hazards of old age, survivorship, permanent and total 
disability, temporary disability, unemployment, and the costs of medical care. 
We likewise support amendments to improve the public assistance program, 
to federalize the employment service, to extend rehabilitation services, and to 
improve maternal and child welfare services, as previously recommended in 
CIO Convention resolutions and in statements of the CIO Committee on Social 
Security. 

We oppose efforts of the Interstate Conference of Employment Agencies, 
the Council of State Governments, and short-sighted employers to whittle 
away the protection provided under the Social Security laws. We deplore 
proposals to permit making public the names of public assistance recipients 
as shocking to proper standards of human dignity and unnecessary for proper 
administration, and urge all CIO affiliates to fight such measures in State 
legislatures and in Congress. 

As labor unionists we shall continue our efforts through collective bar- 
gaining to improve and extend health, welfare, and pension plans so as to 
give necessary protection to our members and to bring pressure for increased 
legislative protection for everyone, as was done in 1950. 

We urge amendment of state constitutions and practices that thwart 
the expression of the democratic will of the majority. 

We shall renew our efforts to improve national and state laws in the field 
of social security. 

. . . The resolution was adopted. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: We will now interrupt the work of the Resolu- 
tions Committee to present to the convention the Chairman of the Committee 
on Credentials, who is prepared to submit his final report to the delegates. 
Chairman Haywood of the Credentials Committee, to make the final report 
of the Credentials Committee. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Secretary Moran will make 
the final complete report on credentials. 


FINAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Committee Secretary Moran submitted the following report: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, in accordance with the terms and 
provisions of the Convention Call, your Committee on Credentials begs leave 
to submit the following supplementary report: 

We have examined the credentials of 33 additional delegates, representing 
one (1) International Union; 1 State Industrial Union Council; 5 City, County 
and District Industrial Union Councils; and 26 Local Industrial Unions, and 
recommend these delegates be seated. 

This is the final report of the Credentials Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, Chairman 
JACK MORAN, Secretary 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
AMERICAN RADIO ASSOCIATION 2 William Steinberg 
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STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 























No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
IOWA 1 Vernon Dale 
CITY, COUNTY AND DISTRICT INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 
No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 53 Peter Watson 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 1 Harold J. Near 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 1 Otto P. Simon, Jr. 
ALLEGHENY VALLEY 1 Wm. J. Hart 
GREATER SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 1 Frank Fiorillo 
LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 
No. Delegates 
No. Name Allotted In Attendance 
31 United Leather Workers 
Curwensville, Pa. 1 Charles Barranco 
306 Cotton Compress Workers 
Phoenix, Arizona 1 Thomas Cometa 
357 United Laundry & Dry Cleaning 
Workers, Massachusetts ~..cccccseccsscecsene al Francis F. Carmichael 
572 United Bakery & Biscuit Workers 
Des Moines, Iowa 1 Courtney K. Shill 
768 Newsvenders 
Oakland, ‘California 1 Morton Elder 
961 United Chocolate Workers 
Camadén, New Jersey -.n-crcrcccscecenennenee 1 Peter J. Flynn 
1075 United Galvanizing Workers 
Baltimore, Maryland cece 1 Jack Hurvich 
1245 United Milling Workers 
Huntington, West Virginia ................. 5 1 Robert Edwards 
1279 United Scrap, Salvage & Waste 
Material, Pittsburgh, Pa. 2... t Miss Alberta Strangand 
1361 Tillamook 
wiliamook, Oregon | a Albert Haywood 
1368 Public Service Employees 
Racine, Wisconsin 1 Albert Towers 
1403 United Macaroni Workers 
Auburn, New Tork... i John Maurillo 
1409 United Cemetery Workers 
Jamaica Plains, Massachusetts ........ 1 Jack Rosen 
1519 United Furniture Workers 
Omaha, Nebraska 1 Roger Dougherty 
1529 Metal Casket Workers 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 000... sf Nathaniel Goldfinger 
1613 United Cemetery Workers 
New Haven, Connecticut ...................... 1 Vince Sweeney 
1603 Harris County Newsvenders 
Houston, Texas 1 A. R. Hardesty 
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No. Delegates 


No. Name Allotted In Attendance 
1639 United Laundry & Dry Cleaning 

Beckley, West Virgimiia .....ccccsccsccssne 1 David S. Burgess 
1651 United Hospital Employees 

Danville, Pemmsy] varia .....c.cccccccccccssessnee 1 Elmer Cope 
1704 Tobacco, Stogie Mach. Operators 

Wheeling, West Virginia ....ccco 1 Al Zankl 
1705 LIU 

Whitewater, Wisconsin ........ccccccccsscescsne 1 F. J. Michel 
1736 Fed. Engineers, Chemists & Tecg. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ................... 1 Robert Nicholas 
1737 United Sawmill & Timber 

Workers, Dailey, W. Va. --ccesecccsccssnoe 1 John G. Ramsey 
1740 Berwick Hotel Employees 

Berwick, Pennsyl]varia -.....cccccccceccseesennee 1 Feeney Busarello 
1741 Radio Employees’ Union 

Pottsville, Pemnsyl]l varia -.....ccccccccossssssee 1 James Ritchie 
1743 Wilkes-Barre Radio Employees 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania ............... z Stanley Ruttenberg 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MORAN: I move adoption of the report. 

. . . The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

Upon motion, duly seconded, the committee was discharged with a vote 
of thanks of the convention. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: Mr. President, we have, as we 
announced yesterday, many visitors from labor organizations throughout the 
world. Today we have with us a group who are our neighbors. The CIO 
Convention here assembled in New York City has attracted some attention. 
Some of the friends of our movement are here with us on the platform and 
I would like to present to the delegates a member of the New York City 
Council, a man who holds a great and important position. But the most im- 
portant position he holds is as a member of one of the affiliated unions of 
the CIO, the American Newspaper Guild. I present Union Member Earl 
Brown. 


MR. EARL BROWN 
(Member of American Newspaper Guild) 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Murray, and friends and Brothers of CIO: I am sure 
some of you have seen me throughout the years at CIO conventions trying 
to ferret news with other members of the press. Today, however, I am here 
in a different role, and that is as a citizen of the city of New York, who, 
along with other citizens, have come to show you a token of appreciation to 
a great man and a great labor leader, your President, my President of the 
CIO, Philip Murray. 

The group of people who have come very enthusiastically to you today 
are just plain citizens of the country’s biggest city. For example, among 
them are Miss Elizabeth Shoemaker, who is in the advertising business. She 
is advertising manager of the Shulton Company. There is Deputy Commis- 
sioner William Rowe; there is Clyde Murray, who is Director of the Man- 
hattan Neighborhood Center. There is William Hudgins, who is President 
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of the Carver Savings Bank. There is Borough President Robert Wagner, Jr. 
There is also Mike Quill—we all know Mike—of the Transport Workers 
Union. There is George Gregory, a young man who is the head of Forest 
House, a settlement house in the Bronx. There is Judge Francis Rivers of 
our city court; Theodore Brown of the Sleeping Car Porters; in parenthesis, 
AFL. There is Mrs. Randolph Guggenheimer, Chairman of the Day Care 
Council for Working Mothers, Day Care Center, New York; there is Miss 
Harriet Pickens, Chairman of the Central Harlem Welfare Council. Then 
there is Father Higgins; there is Mnsgr. Drew and there is Edward Lewis, 
Secretary of the Urban League of New York. There is Frederick Weaver, 
Deputy Commissioner of Housing and Building of New York. There is Mrs. 
Ruth Whitehead Whaley, Secretary of the Board of Estimates of the City of 
New York. John Sperry, Ernie Johnson of the Voice of America; Stanley 
Isaacs, Councilman; Matthew Guinan, Transport Workers Union; Dr. C. B. 
Powell, Amsterdam News Editor; Commissioner Henry McCarthy, Depart- 
ment of Welfare of New York City; Odell Clark, Assistant Manager of ACWA 
Joint Board; Mrs. Vivian Sabin, Chairman of the Women’s Division of Sharkey 
Campaign; Oren Lehmann; Mrs. Mabel Staupers who did a wonderful job 
as head of the Negro Women’s Nurses Association which was recently dis- 
banded when it had accomplished its job of integrating Negro nurses as 
nurses of America and not as Negro nurses. 

There are others here, but if I would name the list of people in the City 
of New York who literally love Philip Murray then we would have to include 
practically every one of the eight million people who reside in this great city. 

But we came to you today to let you know what we think of your Presi- 
dent and mine. So it is my pleasure at this moment to present to Mr. Murray 
a scroll which we have prepared to give to him. It expresses our apprecia- 
tion and our thought of a great man who has fought throughout the years— 
as a matter of fact, all his life against bigotry, discrimination and anti-human 
practices and tactics and has helped to make America and even New York 
City and all cities a better place in which to live. 

The following scroll was presented to President Murray: 

“This certificate of appreciation and recognition is being awarded to 
Philip Murray, President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, for his 
outstanding service to the cause of economic and political democracy, for his 
fight against discrimination, for his life-long devotion to promoting justice, 
amity and understanding among people of different races, colors and creeds, 
for his great contribution in the field of human as well as industrial relations 
with heartfelt gratitude from a committee of his fellow citizens.” 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is difficult for the President of your organi- 
zation to express in language the feeling that overcomes one when a tribute 
of this kind is offered him. 

I had a brief few minutes to meet with the members of this public-spirited 
group just before my arrival at the convention this afternoon—a number of 
very distinguished men and women. The expressions contained in the scroll 
just kind of overwhelm me and make me believe that I am an unworthy 
recipient of such a splendid tribute at the hands of this group of outstanding 
citizens here in the city of New York. 

I hope that the committee here this afternoon, or this group of citizens, 
will believe me when I say to them that the life of this great organization, 
the CIO, is devoted almost exclusively to an attainment of economic democ- 
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racy, economic equality and political freedom. This great organization, of 
course, is unusual in many respects. One is that we have here sitting in this 
great auditorium representatives of labor unions who have come from all 
parts of the United States and Canada and whose blood permeates with the 
same desires that permeate the hearts and souls of those wonderful citizens 
who have taken advantage of this occasion to pay tribute to me, your Presi- 
dent. 

I wish that it were possible for the members of the United Nations Or- 
ganization to sit in a great conclave of labor such as we have here and see 
men and women participating on the basis of complete equality in all discus- 
sions that have to do with the promotion of our national welfare and the pro- 
motion of the well-being of the millions of citizens whom we are privileged 
to represent as delegates. Catholics, Protestants and Jews, members of the 
colored race, the white race and the yellow race are here. They are here 
from every nation; they are here from every land; they are here from every 
clime and they are all God’s children and all entitled to their place in the 
sun on the basis of complete economic and political equality. 

So the tribute which is now being paid to the President of your organiza- 
tion is accepted with a heart full of gratitude because this committee feels 
and believes just like you and I do, and they are struggling like you and I 
are struggling to attain the lofty aspirations, the lofty objectives of this 
great organization, the CIO. 

I said a few minutes ago that I wished it were only possible for the mem- 
bership of the United Nations Organization to look in here in this convention 
of the CIO, see how we operate, see how we get along. There are no forms of 
religious discrimination; there is no racial discrimination, and yet the CIO 
is an outstanding American institution foresworn in its allegiance to the 
Bill of Rights and the Constitution of the United States, dedicating its life, 
yea, its blood, toward the attainment of those goals to which this most worthy 
committee subscribes. 

And so to my good friend, Earl Brown, who is a member of the New 
York City Council, and his associates, who took occasion to present this scroll 
to me, I wish in behalf of the delegates who are here to express to them my 
most humble gratitude. Thank you. 


The Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Acting Committee Secretary Beirne reported for the committee, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolution No. 32 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


The CIO was in the forefront in advocating the public ownership and 
management of the production and use of fissionable materials and atomic 
energy. It actively supported the early proposals which resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The great technological difficulties and immense capital outlays required 
in the production of atomic materials and energy must necessarily prevent 
any genuine competition, even among giant corporations, and hence must 
bring about an intolerable monopolistic situation, with the result that gov- 
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ernmental ownership and management is the only method whereby the in- 
terest of the people can be protected. 

The collective bargaining relationships of the great corporations op- 
erating in this field and the so-called security methods employed by the Com- 
mission in its handling of the employment relationships of these corporations 
also demonstrate the need of government operation in addition to public 
ownership. 

The proper planning and direction of all activities related to atomic ma- 
terials and energy are of the utmost importance to the people of America 
whether in war or peace. : 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We renew our often repeated proposal to the President and the Atomic 
Energy Commission that there be much fuller public disclosure, within the 
limits of national security, of all facts bearing on the development and peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. : 

We renew our proposal to the President, the Atomic Energy Commission 
and Congress to reduce and eliminate the practice of contracting production 
of atomic energy and materials to private corporations, and recommend the 
adoption of TVA policies and methods of direct operation and production. 

We renew our demand that, either by taking over direct operation and 
production or by revising its policies, the Commission establish labor rela- 
tions in the industry based on the right of employees to organize and bargain 
collectively and take concerted action through unions of their own choosing. 

We again demand that the Commission discontinue its indefensible 
practice of turning over to employers FBI security reports containing un- 
verified, unevaluated, anonymous and secret charges against employees. 

We urge that the recognition be given by the Atomic Energy Commission 
to the great danger of the poisoning of soils, rivers, oceans, and the at- 
mosphere, and the contamination of food supplies by deadly radio-activity. 
This calls for the utmost scrupulousness in safeguards, and for proper efforts 
to find ways of neutralizing radioactive wastes. 

We again pledge our support to our nation’s proposals to the United 
Nations for international control and adequate inspection of atomic energy 
development. 

. . . The resolution was adopted. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: This afternoon we can lay aside discussion of 
our internal affairs and give consideration to national and international prob- 
lems that confront all of the American people. In this consideration it is 
natural that we turn to an outstanding expert in this field for information 
and encouragement. 

This is an unusual occasion in that we are looking for guidance to an 
American mother who lives on a farm and bakes her own bread when she is 
at home in this country. 

This gracious lady holds the high office of United States Ambassador to 
Denmark. She has served in that capacity since October 28, 1949, when she 
took the oath of office as the first woman ever to represent our great nation 
as a full ambassador abroad. Her first official act was to negotiate a new 
treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation with our good Danish friends. 

Needless to say, we consider her appointment and her subsequent out- 
standing service to this nation as proof of our basic principle that women 
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are as capable as men in all lines of endeavor. In this instance, let me add 
that this lady has proved herself more capable than most men. 

Her appointment by President Truman culminated almost twenty years 
of community activity in her home community of Red Wing, Minnesota, 
where she and her husband were engaged in farming. In the early period of 
her activity her role was that of the good neighbor, aiding her fellow citi- 
zens at every opportunity. A trip she made to Europe in 1937 convinced her, 
however, that women must be concerned not only with occurrences in the 
neighborhood, but also in the state, and the nation and throughout the world. 

It was because of this that she entered the field of politics only seven 
short years ago. In 1944 she decided that a mere military victory would give 
us only a new chance to keep working, and that unless there was more par- 
ticipation in government by all people, the fruits of the victory would be 
lost by default. 

Since her entry into politics she has been a delegate to conventions of 
the Minnesota Democratic Organization, and also a delegate to the last 
national convention of the Democratic party. She supervised President Tru- 
man’s campaign in Minhesota in 1948 and thereafter served the voters of that 
commonwealth as Democratic National Committeewoman. 

In every aspect of our international] relations, such as the United Nations, 
the Baruch plan of atomic energy control, the Marshall Plan, and the North 
Atlantic treaty, this gracious lady’s position has been exactly the same as 
that taken by our great organization, the CIO. 

I feel a sense of deep personal honor in presenting to this great con- 
vention, Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, United States Ambassador to Denmark. 


MRS. EUGENIE ANDERSON 
United States Ambassador to Denmark 


Mr. Murray, distinguished guests and friends, I cannot tell you how 
glad I am to be here, to be with you at the CIO National Convention just 
a few days before I return to Denmark. This has been my first visit back 
home in almost two years, and of course it has been wonderful to be here. 
I wouldn’t feel really as if I had been completely home or my visit had been 
really complete if I had not been able to be here and see so many of my friends 
from the American labor movement. 

You know I have had the opportunity, and indeed it has been a great 
help many times, to talk about you during the two years I have been abroad 
as your ambassador in Denmark. In fact, I remember one of the first speeches 
I made in Copenhagen soon after my arrival there. It was before the Amer- 
ican Club, and was on George Washington’s birthday. I decided to talk about 
something the Danish people apparently did not know enough about, and that 
was the American labor movement. So, for at least half an hour, I talked 
to my Danish friends and some of my American friends who were there 
about what you have been doing these last fifteen or twenty years. You have 
accomplished a great deal. I was proud to tell what you had accomplished 
in the way of political action and your increasing interest in the matter of 
foreign policy. When I finished my speech, one of my American friends came 
up to me and made the usual complimentary remarks and said, “After all, 
do you think it was exactly proper on George Washington’s birthday to talk 
about the American labor movement?” I assured my friend I thought it 
was extremely appropriate, and that I know of no more American or pa- 
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triotic group or a group that had contributed more to American democracy 
than the American labor movement. I can assure you I was glad to find many 
of my Danish friends were very glad to agree with me. 

Since I have been home I have been talking with many Americans, tell- 
ing them about the progress made in Western Europe during the two years 
I have been there, and I have been surprised to discover so many Americans 
don’t seem to realize how much progress has been made. I know we feel 
strongly our responsibilities all over the world today, and that is only 
natural, and we are asking ourselves questions all the time, and we have 
doubts and anxieties, and looking only at our problems and looking in critical 
terms at the things we have yet to do, and don’t realize quite the progress 
we have been making. 

So I want to talk with you for a few moments about some of the things 
that I know have happened and that I have seen happen these past two years 
in Western Europe. 

We have been making progress, and it is good not only to talk about 
the things we have left to do but about the things we have been doing. 
First I want to tell you about what the Marshall Plan has actually achieved 
in this three and a half years of its existence. You know the Marshall Plan 
was a plan to restore the European economies, to revive it after the dreadful 
state of real chaos they were in at the end of 1945. Real miracles have been 
performed as far as developing production, increasing productive capacities, 
restoring the skilled labor to a productive capacity again in free Europe. All 
over the 18 Marshall Plan countries the production has been increased over 
46 percent since 1947. Agricultural production is up 60 percent, steel up 
65 percent, electrical power up 37 percent, and rail transport 19 percent, 
coal 15 percent; but most important of all is the fact all this wonderful 
reservoir of human beings, skilled labor, people are back at work and fac- 
tories and farms are humming and running again. 

A second major consequence of the Marshall Plan has been the distinct 
loss that the Communist Party has suffered throughout Western Europe. 
After the war we all know the Communist influence soared. Chaos, despair, 
misery and suffering—the Communist thrives on all these things-—and they 
reached new highs. Today the Communist Party influence has dwindled in 
virtually every country in Western Europe. In some countries, such as. Nor- 
way and Great Britain, the Communists have no seats left in the parliaments. 
Of course it is true in some other countries, such as France and Italy, the 
Communists are still too strong, but even in those countries the Communists 
would be unable to seize power by major conversion. 

The third consequence of the Marshall Plan is the revival of self-con- 
fidence and hope in the future. Oftentimes we tend to feel it is we, the Amer- 
icans, who have given these dollars, we who have produced the technical 
assistance. We forget what the Europeans themselves have done. Without 
the European effort and will to revive, our dollars could not have accom- 
plished anything. Along with the actual productivity has been a confidence of 
the people, a self-confidence and a hope in the future and a feeling of trust in 
our purposes, because the Western Europeans know that we know how 
important economic help is to them just as it is to us. 

I want to stress the job is not finished. Europe still has many serious 
economic problems. It has still important business to continue with our 
economic aid, perhaps not in the same percentage or same degree we have 
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been doing, but we know, for example, in France and Italy the situation 
is still critical. The Marshall aid in those countries has not reached through- 
out society in the same degree to which it is intended; but I am encouraged, 
and I know you are encouraged, by the Benton Amendment to the recent 
Mutual Security Assistance Act. Under the Benton Amendment, our aid is to 
be administered so as to encourage free enterprise and discourage monoplies 
in. the countries to which our aid is going, and last, but not least, to encourage 
the non-Communist free trade unions in Western Europe. 

We want to remember the situation is not static. We are still working 
out these economic problems, and we want to remember we are working with 
nations who are our friends. We are not imposing our way on them in Europe 
the way the Soviet Union imposes its will on its satellites. We want to work 
with our friends and work out our problems together. Sometimes we may 
not agree with the way they want to do things; sometimes they won’t agree 
with us. The important thing is we remember the situation is not static, and 
we are going to solve our problems together. 

No discussion of the importance of economic aid would be complete with- 
out a mention of President Truman’s Point Four Program, a program for eco- 
nomic aid to the underdeveloped areas. This program is only a beginning, a 
very modest beginning compared with the size of the job ahead of us, but let 
us remember this offers a way of solution to the terrible problems of the Far 
East, the terrible problems of hunger, of starvation, of disease, of suffering. 
It is not a matter of vast amounts of economic aid in the Far East; it is the 
technical guidance and the introduction of simple tools. In Egypt, for exam- 
ple, where United Nations have introduced the hoe to Egyptian farmers, many 
of whom up to now had worked their fields with ancient methods, the simple 
introduction of the hoe has meant that food production has increased more 
than 100 percent in one year. Let us remember it is not only vast sums of 
money needed in the Far East but the introduction of technical skill and 
assistance, to keep the peoples of free Asia within our orbit. 

Now I want to turn to a brief discussion of a second major action which 
the United States has taken, together with the United Nations, and that is the 
significance of the Korean action. First I want to say I appreciate the tre- 
mendous sacrifices, the great losses the Korean war has meant, that it has 
meant to the American people, to our allies and to the South Koreans them- 
selves. But I think perhaps we don’t realize what we have already achieved 
by the action in Korea. A year ago in December it looked as though all Asia 
might fall to Communist aggression. That has not happened. The Communist 
aggression has been checked in Asia, the Communists have been pushed back 
in North Korea; but in addition to what this has meant in the Far East, I 
wonder if you know what it has meant to the peoples of free Europe. There 
is today a new feeling of confidence, a new feeling of security in free 
Europe as a result of our action in Korea. 

I was among those sitting in Europe at the time the North Korean 
attack on the South Koreans was announced, and those were anxious hours 
between the time of that attack and the time President Truman announced 
our forces were on the way to aid the South Koreans. I cannot tell you the 
tense moments that were endured. People were almost afraid to ask would 
we act, would we dare to act and dare to fulfill our principles. Well, we did 
act; President Truman acted promptly and acted with the support of the 
American people, and with the sacrifices of thousands of American men; but, 
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believe me, the fact that at that moment we proved to the world aggression 
would be resisted has brought new confidence and new security to the free 
Western European nations. 

Sometimes I think we can only appreciate what an action has meant if 
we ask what would have been the case if we hadn’t acted in Korea. I want to 
tell you the North Atlantic nations and Treaty would have been as dead 
and as empty as a haunted house if we had not acted in Korea. This Korean 
action has been not only a warning to aggressors, an assurance to our friends, 
but has been and will remain a salvation of the United Nations and the North 
Atlantic Treaty. For the first time in history free nations have joined to- 
gether in collective action to put down aggression and prevent war and 
prove to the whole world we meant what we said about resisting aggression 
wherever it might occur. 

Now finally I want to tell you just a little bit about the North Atlantic 
Treaty, what this defensive pact, this mutual security pact means to the 
nations of Western Europe. I think we all are familiar with the good trade 
union principle of security for all and all for one. This is the principle that 
really lies behind the North Atlantic Treaty. When I first came to Denmark 
almost two years ago this treaty was about eight months old, it was still 
largely on paper, a good plan, a good statement of our intentions, but very 
little real organization existed at that time. Today there is a live, functioning 
organization. Today the nations of Western Europe, in the North Atlantic 
Treaty, have something from which they not only get security but it is an 
organization to which they have responsibilities and to which they must give 
something. And, believe me, the people of Western Europe are giving. 
Denmark, for example, is a small country of only four million people, without 
natural resources, without steel, coal or iron, any of the things that it takes 
to equip a modern army; yet Demark, during the last year, has voted to 
increase its defense production by almost 100 percent, and the Danish defense 
forces are being reconstituted. The people in Western Europe are sacrificing 
and are contributing. Of course there are lots of problems ahead of us, 
but here again the important thing for all of us to realize is the effort is 
being made. Sometimes I don’t think we here in America realize the back- 
ground the Europeans had to begin with. After the war there was so much 
desperation, so much sheer war weariness, it was very difficult for the people 
of Western Europe to think about rebuilding their armies; they had had 
enough of war and of armies. They didn’t want to be occupied again, occu- 
pied and liberated. They don’t want to be occupied. And they know if they 
are going to be defended they must be willing to defend themselves. It is this 
principle of self-help and mutual help on which the North Atlantic Treaty 
rests and on which it is today functioning. 

I want to just mention how essential our military aid has been as a 
part of reconstituting and rebuilding European defense forces. Genera] Eisen- 
hower’s inspiration has been of enormous help to the people of Europe. His 
work of integrating a real defense force has only been begun, but it is a 
good beginning, and even though there are problems and great difficulties 
and discouragements, that work is going ahead. 

I want to stress the will to resist aggression has gone up in almost 
direct proportion to the ability to resist aggression. People cannot be expected 
to fight if they have nothing to fight with. People can hardly be expected to 
want to resist if they haven’t some possibility for successful resistance; and 
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as our economic aid and military aid has given the free peoples something 
to resist with and some possibility for successful resistance, there has been 
a great increase in the morale and spirit of defense, of self-defense. 

Finally, I want to mention that the North Atlantic Treaty is more than 
a military pact. It is important we remember this, because believe me, it is 
very important to the peoples of Western Europe. The democratic peoples 
of Europe want a military pact, yes, but they also want to be sure that the 
principles of the common way of life and the common values are really 
pledged protection, that we are not joined together simply to defend our 
countries and physical resources, but that we are joined together to defend 
our way of life. And believe me, our ways of life are very similar; we 
share the same ideas, the same views. A free trade union movement is as 
important to every free Western European country as it is in the United 
States. It is these common values that give the North Atlantic Treaty its 
real meaning and real strength. 

I know we Americans feel a deep sense of responsibility for these com- 
mon values we are pledged to protect. I hope we also feel as well as this 
deep responsibility a sense of pride and a sense of accomplishment in the 
things we have already achieved. We have come a long way in the last 
six years. Only six years has the United States been aware of the fact that 
today it is in a position of world leadership. What have we done during 
these six years? We have given the world a great deal of economic post-war 
aid, a great deal of it, from UNA, largely financed by American aid. We 
have given the world the Truman Doctrine, the first time the United States 
declared aggression would not be tolerated; we have given a significant 
amount of aid to Greece and Turkey, those critical areas, and today, the 
Communists could not take over those areas. We have given the world the 
Marshall Plan, the first time a nation in a position of power has recognized 
that economic help to its friends is of such importance. We have given the 
world the North Atlantic Treaty and leadership in the United Nations, the 
Japanese Treaty, the Far East Treaty. In Korea was the first time the 
principle of collective action has been upheld. 


No nation in a position of world leadership has ever before acted with 
such a deep sense of responsibility, with such a deep sense of humanitarian- 
ism and with such a deep support of the American people, such a broad dem- 
ocratic understanding of our foreign policy, as the American foreign policy 
has. We have a right to be proud. We as American citizens, you as Ameri- 
can trade unionists, have a right to be proud of your country and of its foreign 
policy and of the leadership which it is giving to the free nations of the world. 
We are trying to do today what no nation before has ever tried to accomplish. 
We are trying to win a war without having to fight it. Even more, we are 
trying to accomplish the basic conditions, we are trying to create the basic 
conditions for peace, not just to prevent war, but we are trying to establish 
the dynamic kind of peace that all Americans and that all free men long for. 
We are engaged in this great effort, in this noble effort, with all the reserves 
of enthusiasm and energy and endurance that customarily a nation has called 
up only in times of war, and we are trying to do all this in concert and unity 
with our friends throughout the world, the free nations of the world. 


I want to tell you that this is an infinitely demanding foreign policy, but 
it is a foreign policy in which we as Americans have a right to have pride and 
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confidence, in which we can give our full support, because it is a foreign 
policy which is democratic, which is right and which is working. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Madam Ambassador, it is a source of great 
personal satisfaction to this delegation to have the opportunity of meeting and 
hearing you here today. Your understanding, intelligent appraisal of economic 
conditions in Western Europe has provided a reservoir of information for each 
of us who have had the honor of hearing you here this afternoon. I believe that 
if we had more representatives of this type serving us here at home and 
abroad we would be able to win more friends for ourselves both here and 
abroad. What do you think? (The delegates applauded vigorously.) 

Here is the type of representation which America wants in the field of 
diplomatic and foreign service. A great lady, a mother and an American 
housewife delivering advice and counsel and information to a great labor con- 
vention. 

We pay tributé to you, Madam Ambassador, for the splendid service which 
you are rendering our nation and its people. All hail to you and the great 
work which you are performing. 

Let’s give her a hand, boys. Come on. She is wonderful; she is really 
wonderful. 

(The delegates stood and applauded vigorously while the Honorable 
Eugenie Anderson, United States Ambassador to Denmark, left the platform.) 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 


Acting Committee Secretary Beirne continued with the report of the com- 
mittee as follows: 


Resolution No. 2 
TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


The Taft-Hartley Act has now been in effect for more than four years. 
When this law was enacted over President Truman’s veto by the Republican- 
dominated 80th Congress, the CIO declared that it would hinder free collec- 
tive bargaining and thwart union organization. 

The record of the last four years has unfortunately fully borne out the 
CIO’s prediction. 

The organization of the unorganized has been brought to a virtual stand- 
still. Two-thirds of the American workers are unorganized and badly in 
need of unionism, yet, due to the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act and to 
the vicious anti-unionism it has engendered among employers, unions have 
not been able in the years since 1947 to make any substantial progress toward 
organizing this vast unorganized segment of the economy. Union membership 
today, in proportion to the total working force, stands just about where it 
stood in 1947. This blocking of the organization of the unorganized must be 
considered the most vicious single effect of Taft-Hartley. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has also seriously hampered collective bargaining. 
Under the Wagner Act a union and an employer were free to enter into 
whatever sort of collective bargaining agreement they felt suited their situa- 
tion. The government did not undertake to dictate the terms of the contract. 
The parties could decide what sort of union security there should be, what 
sort of welfare fund, what sort of checkoff arrangements, etc. But the Taft- 
Hartley Act, passed by self-styled foes of government regimentation, regu- 
lates in great detail the terms of collective bargaining agreements. 























The Taft-Hartley Act places serious restrictions on labor’s most basic 
right—the right to strike. Strikes for various proscribed purposes are pro- 
hibited entirely, and strikes otherwise permissible may be enjoined on the 
theory that they will create national emergencies. 

Taft-Hartley brought back the use of injunctions in labor disputes, and 
in a form far more obnoxious than existed even before the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. For the Taft-Hartley Act requires that in certain types of labor dis- 
putes an injunction against the union must automatically be sought, and not 
by the employer but by the government. Needless to say, the Act contains 
no comparable sanction against any employer abuse or unfair labor practice. 

The CIO will support a legislative approach which will provide this coun- 
try with a sound and fair national labor relations policy. Fundamental issues 
of principle cannot be compromised. 

The fundamental policy which underlies Taft-Hartley is to weaken unions, 
to block union organization, and to hamstring collective bargaining. We can- 
not compromise our opposition to such a policy. Neither can we or will we 
compromise our opposition to provisions, such as those described above, which 
can have no place in any fair labor relations law. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO will continue to seek the repeal of the unfair and unjust Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The CIO will continue to seek the enactment of a labor relations act 
based on the policies of the Wagner Act which protects the right of workers 
to join unions, and accepts full collective bargaining as the national labor re- 
lations policy. 

On these basic principles there can be no compromise. 


ACTING COMMITTEE SECRETARY BEIRNE: Mr. President, the com- 
mittee moves adoption of the resolution. 
. .. The motion was seconded. 


(Vice President Curran in the chair.) 


GENERAL COUNSEL GOLDBERG: Mr. Chairman and delegates to the 
convention: I rise to make my annual lament to this convention. It is getting 
to be an institution of the CIO for the General Counsel to get up and speak on 
this particular subject. It is a very bad institution and if we have our con- 
vention next year on Thanksgiving and not on Christmas but after the elec- 
tions it ought to be the last time the General Counsel will rise and talk on 
this subject. 

There are a lot of other resolutions that I would like to compete with 
some of these speechmakers on, a lot of other resolutions that have been 
offered to this convention, but so long as this remains one of the resolutions 
we have to adopt then I take it that long it will be necessary for the counsel 
for the CIO to rise and talk about. 

Now, I shouldn’t be talking about this resolution at all. It ought to be 
Jack Kroll’s function because Frank Roosevelt yesterday said what ought to 
be said—I can only repeat it—that this is now a political issue. It has 
always been a political issue and it will remain a political issue until it is 
resolved in our favor. 

By the way, it looks like it is going to be, whether we like it or not, the 
leading issue of the next campaign because the Republicans—or, at least, some 
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of the Republicans—have pretty much picked their candidate. His name is 
Bob Taft, and this law bears his name. 

Now, Bob Taft had another campaign that he claimed was a referendum 
on the Taft-Hartley Act in Ohio. But that was not a real referendum because 
it wasn’t very much of a fight. Bob Taft had a sort of lightweight contender— 
not a bad fellow, but a lightweight contender in that fight. But I have my 
suspicions—and I am venturing out of my field—that in the next campaign 
Bob Taft will find in the other corner the champ himself. I can’t make 
political endorsements to the CIO, but I will say for myself that in this im- 
pending contest between Bob Taft in one corner and the champion, Harry 
Truman, in the other, my money is going to be on the champ. 

Now, what else can I tell you about this statute? Every year it gets 
worse and now we are asked to accept piecemeal repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. In Washington I am always approached by newspapermen who say to 
me, “Why doesn’t the CIO endorse piecemeal repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act?” 

Well, we got an example of what piecemeal repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act means. Senator Taft himself sponsored an amendment to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and the amendment, briefly, provided that union shop elections 
could be done away with. Well, that was a bone that they threw us. It was 
a pretty bone, stripped of all possible meat, because why did Senator Taft 
sponsor that amendment? That should be obvious to everybody. All of us 
have had experience with union shop elections. Senator Taft sponsored the 
original union security provision of the Taft-Hartley Act because he had the 
misguided notion that the trade unions of the country would not, and its 
members would not, vote for union security. When the votes have been tabu- 
lated over a period of four years over 98 percent of the votes cast have been 
cast for union shops; and Senator Taft, responding to the employers of the 
country who came to him said, “This is too good of a vote for union shops. 
We better get rid of that provision of the law because if so many people vote 
for union security we are on a spot and we have got to grant it.” So Senator 
Taft has sponsored an amendment which now enables the employers not to be 
confronted with this horrible spectacle of having all of their people demon- 
strate by their votes that they want union security. 

What do you do about piecemeal repeal? If Bob Taft were to sponsor or 
recommend throwing out the injunction provision of the Act does any sane 
man believe that the labor unions of America would oppose any provision 
which would strip from our basic labor policy that hateful writ of injunction ? 
Of course not. But Bob Taft doesn’t sponsor amendments like that. 

Do you suppose that if Bob Taft or if the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition 
that controls the Congress would offer amendments that would restore the 
right to strike to where it stood under the Wagner Act that the labor move- 
ment of America, at least the responsible parts of it, would oppose such a 
provision? Of course not. What we are striving for is to restore the right 
to strike to where it stood under the Wagner Act. 

Do you suppose that if that same coalition were to sponsor an amend- 
ment that would strip from Taft-Hartley that iniquitous provision that makes 
state law restrictive collective bargaining and union security superior to the 
paramount provisions of the federal law that we would oppose that? Of 
course not. But Bob Taft won’t sponsor any amendment like that nor will his 
Democratic colleague—and I call him colleague because that is what he is— 
Chairman Barden of that committee in the House of Representatives, which 
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is misnamed and which is called the House Labor Committee, but which is 
correctly termed the House Anti-Labor Committee. 

Do you suppose that if the Congress of the United States were to adopt 
legislation restoring the legitimate right to conduct legitimate boycotts, boy- 
cotts to prevent work on struck machines, boycotts to prevent work in struck 
plants, that we would oppose that? Of course we wouldn’t. But they are 
not sponsoring such laws. 

What are they sponsoring? Taft has given us the law that he tried to 
get through the Congress in the last year, the so-called Taft amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley Act. All those amendments are fly specks. They don’t mean 
a thing. They are inconsequential changes of the same character that the 
union shop authorization election provision is. 

So we are here, as we have been now for four successive years, faced 
with the overriding problem of a statute which remains on the books, which 
constitutes our national labor policy and which works worse in a time of 
national emergency than it did even prior to the national emergency. 

Take the so-called national emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Here we are in a serious national emergency proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent. Do we have any machinery to handle national emergencies? Only one 
thing—the Taft-Hartley Act; and only one provision—a writ of injunction to 
prevent employees from exercising their lawful rights in any situation involv- 
ing a national emergency, regardless of the merits of the dispute. In other 
words, we can have a Borg-Warner situation, and an employer adamantly 
insist that he will not grant to the same union which represents all of his 
constituents a basic national agreement covering all of the plants, and because 
the employer insists upon it that employer appeals to the President of the 
United States to invoke the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act against its 
own refusal to meet up with the realities of the collective bargaining situation. 

Well, fortunately the President of the United States did not respond to 
that request. We have the machinery which had to be superimposed on the 
Taft-Hartley Act, a machinery which gives the Wage Stabilization Board 
some dispute powers. 

But I want to say for the CIO, even though they supported that machin- 
ery and we had to fight for that machinery against an attempt to strip even 
that, when Representative Lucas sponsored an amendment for that purpose 
we don’t think that that machinery is adequate.’ We don’t think that the 
country has a fair and adequate policy dealing with national emergency dis- 
putes. 

And so you have to take this situation back home. I can only give you 
the bill of particulars that we always give you in the Legal Department re- 
ports. I can only point out what is a fact, that although we do well in build- 
ing up our organizations in the plants that we have organized and in 
expanding organization among the people unorganized in those plants, we 
are obstructed in new organization and our obstruction can be directly laid 
to this law. 

And so in the interest of getting repeal, in the interest of your General 
Counsel who has nothing further to say at this or any other convention on 
this subject, I appeal for this convention again to resolve that we will obtain 
through our political instrumentalities the repeal of this iniquitous law. 


... The resolution was adopted unanimously by the convention. 
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Resolution No. 36 
MANPOWER 


The nation’s manpower program must be directed both at current needs 
and at the acute situation that would accompany all-out war if it should 
unfortunately occur. Experience during World War II fully demonstrated 
that, even in periods of all-out war, voluntary cooperation and democratic 
methods provide the only effective means of handling manpower difficulties. 
The Administration has now clearly indicated its agreement with organized 
labor on the desirability of voluntary cooperation. 

Both labor stringencies and lay-offs can be minimized by the application 
of correct programs on the location of new plants, the placement of war 
contracts and subcontracts, and the allocation of scarce materials. At the 
levels of defense production so far achieved, serious manpower shortages 
have arisen only in certain occupations and localities. Current defense pro- 
duction plans will considerably increase the demand for labor within two 
years, so there will be need for substantial additions to the labor force and 
for more effective utilization and development of existing skills. 

The National Manpower Mobilization Policy, issued by the President on 
January 17, 1951, declared that “production will be scheduled, materials 
allocated, and procurement distributed with careful consideration of avail- 
able manpower,” and a detailed statement to implement the President’s 
policy has been issued by the Office of Defense Mobilization. Unfortunately, 
although progress has been made, the program has not yet been put into 
effective operation. 

The Defense Manpower Administration has been severely handicapped 
in its efforts to develop an adequate manpower program by lack of authority, 
funds, and proper staff. It has had to carry on its field activities through 
51 different state and territorial employment security agencies which oper- 
ate the state employment services. Area Labor-Management Manpower 
Committees must even depend for general guidance and staff assistance on 
employees of state employment security agencies serving state officials whose 
interests may or may not be in accord with national programs and needs. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO reaffirms its belief that manpower problems can be dealt with 
constructively and effectively only through the voluntary cooperation of 
American labor and with proper respect for the human needs, dignity, and 
freedoms of working men and women. We continue to offer our cooperation 
in the solution of manpower problems and in the strengthening of the nation’s 
democratic institutions as part of our effort to win the world-wide struggle 
against Communism and other forms of totalitarianism. 

We commend the support being given by President Truman and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to the use of voluntary methods, including 
establishment of Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committees at na- 
tional, regional, and area levels. We urge that such committees be fully 
utilized and provided with adequate assistance. 

We favor immediate strengthening of the staff and authority of the 
Defense Manpower Administration in the U. S. Department of Labor so that 
it can provide effective leadership. We continue to advocate federal admin- 
instration of the public employment offices and of unemployment insurance 
as part of an effective manpower program, in order to facilitate speedy 
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handling of such matters as the proper evaluation of manpower needs, 
efficient placement of workers, and the servicing of Labor-Management 
Committees. 

We urge improvements in gearing defense production to manpower 
supply, so as to minimize both unemployment and labor scarcities. There 
should be closer consultation between procurement officers and manpower 
specialists in the placement of contracts; important subcontracts should be 
properly allocated and reported; and scarce materials should be so allo- 
cated as to permit closer correlation of defense orders with civilian cutbacks. 

Decent wages, hours, and working conditions are necessary both for the 
people’s welfare and for efficient production. We deplore the reluctance of 
some employers, as in the machine tool industry, to recognize that unions 
and reasonable wages are essential to solution of their manpower difficulties. 

We continue to support provision of more adequate community facilities, 
including decent houses, medical services, day care centers for children, and 
transportation, so that more workers will be available and absenteeism, 
fatigue, and labor turnover will be reduced. 

We favor effective measures to overcome discrimination in employment 
against Negroes and other racial minorities as well as women, handicapped 
workers, and the aged. We support the adaptation of employment and com- 
munity conditions to the special needs of such groups so that their skills can 
be fully utilized in the defense production effort. 

In connection with training proposals, we recognize the importance of 
having an adequate supply of skilled workers in case of all-out war as well 
as to meet current shortages. We favor speeding up training programs, the 
development of national goals for training in especially crucial skills, and 
practical steps to secure the achievement of such goals. 


ACTING COMMITTEE SECRETARY BEIRNE: The committee recom- 
mends adoption of the resolution. 

... The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

(President Murray in the chair.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: With the permission of the convention, I should 
like to take advantage of this opportunity to present to you another distin- 
guished guest. 

This convention is honored this afternoon in the presence of the president 
of a great labor body that is joined to us in close kinship. 

There is not a member of the Congress of Industrial Organizations who 
has not heard of the Canadian Congress of Labor. We all know what a splen- 
did job the CCL has done in the growth of our CIO organizations in the 
Dominion of Canada. In that country our unions are hampered with legisla- 
tion that in some respects is even more restrictive of union freedom than the 
Taft-Hartley law in this country. The Canadian Congress of Labor never 
ceases its struggle to eliminate this oppressive legislation that hampers our 
unions in that great Dominion. 

The relationships between the CIO and the CCL extend over the whole 
range of relationships from personal to international. Many of the CCL offi- 
cials and representatives are close personal friends with our leaders and rep- 
resentatives in this country. In the international field there has never been 
a moment that the Canadian Congress of Labor was not standing side by side 
with us building the type of international relationship that stimulates free 
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trade unionism throughout the world, and operates as the first line of defense 
against Communist aggression. 

We can say in all truth that our relationship with the Canadian Congress 
of Labor also gives us a sense of kinship with the British Trade Union Con- 
gress and the other labor movements of the British Commonwealth. 

I am therefore personally honored to present to you our good friend and 
brother, A. R. Mosher, President of the Canadian Congress of Labor. 


MR. A. R. MOSHER 
President, Canadian Congress of Labor 


President Murray, I wish to thank you for your very kind introduction, 
and express to the officers and delegates here my sincere appreciation for the 
warmth of your welcome. 

I feel myself highly honored to have the opportunity of bringing to this 
convention the greetings of the Canadian Congress of Labor and to express 
on behalf of that organization the hope that your convention, on this occasion, 
like all of its previous conventions, will make a contribution toward the 
advancement of not only the workers of the United States and Canada, but a 
contribution toward the advancement of the best interest of all of the people 
of our great country and of the peoples of the world. 

The Canadian Congress of Labor is, of course, comparatively speaking, 
but a very small institution. Its actual and potential membership is infinitely 
smaller than that of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, but our prob- 
lems are relatively the same. We have to meet, as you have to meet, the 
attempts of our totalitarian freinds to impose upon us the ideologies and to 
bring us into the fold of Russia and her satellite countries in carrying on our 
activities in both the United States and Canada. 

I was struck this morning by some of the remarks made by one of your 
speakers in the person of Mr. Johnston about the necessity of getting a mes- 
sage across to the people behind the Iron Curtain. I am sure that we all 
agree that there is a necessity to get a message across to the people of the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain to tell them what we think of our freedoms, 
of our determination to fight to preserve those freedoms, but it does occur to 
me that it is of equal if not greater importance that we get across to some 
of the people in the United States and Canada the message that we are living 
in a democracy and that they ought to be prepared to go along with our 
democratic institutions. 

It seems to me that we have got to tell some of the advocates of the kind 
of governments or dictatorships we have in Russia that we don’t want that 
kind of dictatorship here and we do want them to get in line with those of 
us who are trying to preserve our rights and our privileges. 

The Canadian Congress of Labor is very happy indeed with the relation- 
ship that has existed between your great organization in the United States 
and our organization in Canada. Frankly, in 1940 when we undertook this 
experiment of bringing about a union between the narrow-minded national 
unions of Canada and the broader kind of organizations, the International 
Unions affiliated with your Congress in the United States, we had grave doubts 
as to what degree of success we could have in bringing about a unification of 
these two groups of trade unionists; and perhaps I, chosen as the first Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Congress of Labor, harbored just as grave if not graver 
doubts as any of the others that made up our organization. But I am happy 
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to say to you that whatever feelings there might have been among some of us 
that, because of the very size and wealth of your organization in the United 
States, as compared to our smaller groups in Canada, that you would under- 
take to dominate our policy and our administration in that country, it was a 
justifiable doubt in our mind at that time because of the experience we had 
had over a number of years with a central labor body in the United States 
representing the craft unions and who was not only satisfied to have asso- 
ciated with them the branches of their organizations in Canada, but who 
sought and did unquestionably dominate the policy of the central labor body 
in Canada with which they were associated. 

And so I say to you there was some reason for the doubts we had as to 
the possibility of us being able to have real cooperation between the CIO 
in the United States and the CCL in Canada. But those doubts have all 
passed away and we have had a wonderful relationship, and we appreciate 
more fully than I can find words to express to you this afternoon the coop- 
eration we have had from the officers of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and the international officers of the unions which are affiliated with you. 

Our field is not so extensive, as I said, in Canada, as that which you 
have in the United States. But our problems do not differ very greatly from 
yours and we are trying to meet those problems in the same manner as you 
are seeking to meet them in this country. We are trying to educate the mem- 
bership of our chartered and affiliated unions as to the actual importance of 
our Congress, that there is need to bring together these local and affiliated 
organizations, there is need of the central body which will chart a course 
which will be reasonable and fair and which will enable these organizations 
to advance much more rapidly, much more smoothly, much more economically 
than they could possibly advance if they were acting separately in dealing 
with all of the problems which confront organized labor. 

There is a need in the labor movement, as there is in other institutions, 
for a degree of discipline. That discipline, it seems to us, can best be exer- 
cised by central labor bodies such as your Congress in the United States and 
the CCL in Canada. There is need, there is always that need for teamwork, 
for a willingness to cooperate with each other and to fight side by side for 
those things which we have in common. 

Of course, we do have wide differences of opinion on many things, but 
there are so many things upon which we can reach agreement that it always 
seems to be far better to stretch the point upon which we can cooperate and 
advance, forgetting as far as possible those points upon which we so widely 
differ. 

Now, we in Canada as you in the United States must look forward to 
what we might expect to face in the coming year. In Canada we are facing, 
I believe, a period of unemployment as a result of credit restrictions that 
have been put into effect by our Federal government. We have had a fair 
amount of unemployment already in some of the major industries of our 
country, particularly in the automobile industry, and there is every indication 
that unless we are able to persuade the Federal Government in Canada to 
change its present attitude toward credit restrictions, that unemployment will 
be increased and that we will be faced with an unemployment problem of 
some magnitude before the end of another year. 

Then we face, too, as another of our problems in Canada, the increased 
resistance of managements, resistance to our efforts to improve wages, to 
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meet the ever-increasing cost of the necessities of life. Managements are 
becoming tougher to deal with week after week, month after month, year 
after year, and we can expect in the coming year to be confronted with grave 
battles in our attempts to maintain and improve our standard of living. I 
presume you will be faced with some of that problem yourself in the United 
States. 

Another problem that we feel we are faced with is the possibility of the 
present war in Korea expanding into an all-out world war, in connection with 
that we, as a labor organization, must assess our responsibility, must realize 
the part that we will have to play in a war of that dimension, and whether 
or not we are in accord with the policies of our government—and certainly 
with many of those policies of our government we are diametrically op- 
posed—but whether we are opposed or not we must realize that some central 
authority in our country as in yours must prosecute a war of defense against 
Communist intervention or aggression from whatever source it might come. 
Our responsibilities, whether we like it or not, must be to the government 
democratically chosen by the people of our country to carry on the work of 
the country. 

So I say our responsibility must rest there. We must do our utmost to 
fight against an aggressor nation, regardless of who that aggressor nation 
might be. 

Again, on our list of problems—and I assure you it is a grave problem 
with us in Canada—is the problem of ever-increasing cost of living. The 
Canadian Congress of Labor has time and again appealed to our federal au- 
thorities to put on price controls, to reestablish rent controls, because we are 
faced with a terrific housing problem with many of our people living under 
conditions that are not fit for dumb animals, not alone for human beings. So 
I say we are faced with the problem of an unwilling government, a govern- 
ment apparently unwilling to understand every kind of measure to combat 
inflation except a measure which will really combat inflation. So we are 
faced with that problem of increased and ever-increasing cost of living which 
results in a lowering of the standard of living of our people, and we are doing 
our best to overcome that difficulty. 

Now, it seems to me and to many of my colleagues in Canada that there 
is a reverse side to the picture that I have painted of the conditions that 
prevail and the problems which we are to face. There is a possibility in the 
minds of many of us that within the next few weeks or few months at the 
most some kind of a peace will have been reached in the Korean situation—a 
cease fire, an armistice, or something which may lead to a settlement of our 
difficulty and following that there is a suspicion in the minds of many people 
with whom I have talked in recent weeks that maybe within the next few 
months, five or six months, some kind of a miracle will be performed and we 
will have reached some kind of an agreement between Russia and the Western 
powers, and this grave fear which has been prevailing in the minds of so many 
of our people of a world war will at least be lessened to a very great extent 
and that we will come into a period of comparative peace; and with com- 
parative peace a return to the terrible conditions that prevailed in Canada, 
and I believe, equally as bad in the United States in 1939 and in the early 
30’s—a peace with a recession, a sense of peace with a sense of frustration 
because our governments are not making the necessary provision not only to 
prosecute successfully a war but they are not making provisions to success- 
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fully meet the challenge of the conditions that will prevail when there is no 
longer that danger of war. 

And so we are faced with this need and we as congresses of labor have 
a responsibility in trying to meet the situation which might develop during 
the next few months or even the next few years. 

In addition to carrying on these ordinary activities—and perhaps it might 
be either regarded as a step ahead or a step behind—we are carrying on an 
educational program to try to encourage the workers who are associated with 
us in our affiliated and chartered unions to take a deeper interest in the 
political affairs of our country even to the extent of endorsing a political party 
in that country. Some years ago the Canadian Congress of Labor drafted its 
legislative program, the kind of a program that it felt would be not only to 
the interest of the working people of Canada but would be in the interest of 
the nation as a whole. We presented that political program to each and every 
one of the political parties in Canada and we said to them, “Here is labor’s 
political program, here is the kind of legislation we want. Are you prepared 
to adopt this as your legislation? Are you prepared to enact this legislation 
into law if you are elected to office ?” 

About all the political parties in the commonwealth said that they would 
adopt our policy and that they would undertake to implement the legislation 
desired if elected. Consequently the Canadian Congress of Labor endorsed 
the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation as a political arm of labor in 
Congress. Truthfully, friends, we have become pretty sick of sitting around 
the collective bargaining table bargaining for an improvement in wages to 
take care of the already increased cost of living, calling our people out on 
strike and forming picket lines in an attempt to force reactionary employers 
into paying us decent wages and giving us decent working conditions and then 
on election day walking to the polls and voting for the representatives of the 
employers who go to Parliament and make laws to make it more difficult for 
us to negotiate. 

So I say we got sick and tired of that sort of thing, and consequently 
we undertook in that country to support our own political party which we 
hope to elect to power to get the kind of election that organized labor feels 
we ought to have in the interest not only of itself but in the interest of the 
nation and of the world with which we are associated. 

We are trying to do a worthwhile public relations job. We have estab- 
lished in that country, as you have in this, our research department and our 
public relations department and we are trying to realize that we are living in 
critical times and that we have a responsibility not only to the organized 
workers who are a part of our congress, who are associated with your organi- 
zation in the United States for the most part, but we realize that we have 
a responsibility to Canada as a whole and that we must play our part in the 
development of the world which will be a better place for all of us to live in. 

Again, Mr. President, and officers and members, I want to thank you most 
heartily for the honor you have done me for the privilege of being able to 
talk to you for a few minutes this afternoon and to wish you every success in 
the deliberations in which you are engaged. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Our convention is indeed happy to have the 
opportunity of hearing the President of the Canadian Congress of Labor this 
afternoon. I should like our delegates to know that there exists between the 
Canadian Congress of Labor and the CIO a bond of fraternity that no one 
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can cleave or break up. The struggles of the Canadian Congress of Labor 
may be likened to the struggles of the American labor movement. The 
Canadian Congress of Labor has grown with rapidity in the course of the past 
few years, so much so that great American labor organizations have substan- 
tial memberships in the Dominion of Canada. My own organization, the United 
Steelworkers, has, I believe, a tax-paying membership in Canada approxi- 
mating 60,000. The Auto Workers have about 60,000, the same as the Steel- 
workers. The Oil, Rubber, Electrical and other unions have memberships of 
note in the Dominion of Canada, all of whom are affiliated to their parent 
body here in the United States of America. 

We maintain this close relationship with our Canadian brothers in order 
that we may jointly move in the same general direction to attain legislative 
recommendations and remedies from ills from which we commonly suffer. 

I wish to again take advantage of this opportunity to express my appre- 
ciation to President Mosher for his sound appraisal of conditions in the 
Province of his great Dominion and for the splendid progress that has been 
made by his great movement in the Dominion of Canada. 


Thank you, President Mosher. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 
Acting Committee Secretary Beirne continued with the report as follows: 


Resolution No. 47 
STATEMENT ON ETHICAL PRACTICES 


Our democratic institutions were established on the principle of honesty. 
Americans have looked upon high ethical standards as essential to our way 
of life, to the improvement of our society, and to the well being of our people. 

At various times in our country’s history, the high ethical standards to 
which all Americans subscribe have been flouted by individuals or groups of 
individuals. As a nation, we have always deplored these departures from 
the standards of honesty which we consider essential. We have always 
recognized that each American loses an essential part of his rights and 
privileges as a citizen through corrupt practices. Statute books are replete 
with laws designed to curb corruption. 

We are now unfortunately witnessing all too frequently departures from 
the high moral standards by which every American should live. 

This flouting of high ethical conduct is not limited to any one political 
party nor to any one section of the population. Some newspapers, some 
politicians with special axes to grind, some corporations, have sought to 
convince the public that evil is the exclusive property of its opponents or 
its enemies. 

We in the CIO, representing a cross-section of American workers, recog- 
nize that honesty is both a personal and a public matter. No organization, 
no statute can keep any single individual from an act of dishonesty; the 
decision must be the individual’s own. 

We recognize, however, that for every bribe-taker, there is a bribe-giver; 
for every tax-fixer, there is a tax-evader; for every “five percenter’” in the 
nation’s capital, there is a special interest seeking special favors; for every 
racketeer and gangster, there is an individual or corporation willing to use 
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his service for their own ignoble ends or to knuckle under without moral 
stamina to illicit propositions. 

The CIO deplores corruption whether it be in government, in industry 
or in the labor movement itself. 

Each dishonest or unethical act by any public servant—whether he be 
in the legislative, judicial or executive branch of government—deprives other 
Americans of fundamental rights, of property, of due process, and of con- 
fidence in his government. 

Each act of dishonesty or lack of ethics in industry results inevitably in 
weakening of the moral fibers of our economic system and of special ad- 
vantage for special interests. 

Each act of dishonesty or lack of ethics in the labor movement deprives 
workers of their right to honest, decent, democratic trade unionism single- 
mindedly devoted to the advancement of the social welfare and economic 
well-being of American workers. 

We in the CIO have constantly been vigilant to purge our ranks of sub- 
versives and corruption, wherever they appear. Our organization, in expelling 
eleven Communist-dominated unions with a membership of almost a million, 
demonstrated its devotion to decency; and democracy. We are ready to 
act with similar firmness against any evidence of corruption that may ever 
arise within our ranks. There is no place in the CIO for racketeers, for 
agents of racketeering interests, or for any criminal elements. 

It is the policy of the CIO that every affiliate act with dispatch to stamp 
out any infiltration whatsoever that may develop from criminal or rack- 
eteering elements anxious to prey upon our members. Our action against 
Communist corruption has demonstrated that the CIO is not impotent to 
enforce these policies. We likewise urge our affiliates to beware of rack- 
eteering operators, who, under the guise of providing illegitimate advertis- 
ing for the labor press or union publications, or of providing “easy money” 
through slot machines or other gambling devices, seek to use our unions for 
illegal purposes. 

We in the CIO are determined that our organization will remain clean, 
decent and honest. 

We call upon other elements in our American society to move with equal 
vigor against the racketeering or dishonest elements in American life, who 
seek to corrupt our population and to weaken our established position 
throughout the free world. 

If every element in our society will maintain constant vigilance against 
dishonest and unethical practices, the people of this country will have scored 
a major victory in behalf of democracy and against the weakening of moral 
standards that can serve as an ally to the sinister forces of subversion and 
aggression. 


ACTING COMMITTEE SECRETARY BEIRNE: The committee recom- 
mends adoption of the resolution. 
... The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might speak just briefly about this. This is 
a subject matter that has been booted around in political circles here in 
the United States for the past several months. The ethical practices of 
politicians, business men and labor men have been gone into by the Kefauver 
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Committee and other congressional committees at great length. We want 
the position of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to be understood. 
This resolution becomes a standard policy of the CIO after its passage at 
this convention. 

Fortunately for our great labor movement, we have not been troubled 
with the same type of unethical situations ascribed to other segments of our 
national population. 

We have tried to keep our house clean and we have constantly advised 
our affiliated unions to practice honesty in the administration of their affairs. 
We have not only tried to convince our affiliated unions to do so, but we 
have really practiced the policy of trying to maintain a state of incorrupti- 
bility within the framework of our Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
its national and international affiliates. 

There is nothing more deplorable in the estimation of the tax-paying 
membership of our labor organizations, or in fact in the estimation of the 
public, than to witness the degradation to which many of our responsible 
officials will go in unethical practices. 

The Auto Workers Union have in a few isolated situations taken advan- 
tage of certain provisions of their International Constitution to correct these 
malpractices wherever they may have occurred. 

The Constitutions of each of the Internationa] and National Unions 
affiliated with the CIO make provision for the infliction of heavy penalties 
upon members of the unions that resort to these illegitimate practices, the 
misuse or misappropriation of funds and other types of practices calculated 
to injure the integrity of the CIO. 

We felt, because of the great amount of public discussion that has been 
going on about ethics, it was incumbent upon ourselves to offer to the con- 
vention this resolution, the first of its type ever offered to a CIO convention, 
and to make this resolution when adopted, a standard of the parent body, 
the CIO. 

It is degrading, to say the least, when we witness with abhorence the 
practice of certain of our officials. I am conscious of the fact that many of 
our good citizens have been smeared by other citizens and charged unjustly 
by their enemies of participation in these alleged illegitimate practices. How- 
ever, as a labor movement separate and apart from the political organizations 
or the business organizations, we believe that we can, through the use of 
this instrumentality here, this convention, establish a precedent in the sense 
that we warn our officials, that we warn our members, that wherever they 
engage themselves in these so-called unethical practices it should be a high 
resolve of the International Unions affiliated with the parent body to use the 
provisions of their separate Constitutions to prosecute and punish the guilty 
unions. 

Now that is the purpose of the resolution, and I am delighted to note 
our Resolutions Committee has given it special attention and recommended 
its adoption to this convention. There are other labor organizations that 
evidently have not had the foresight to meet up with propositions of this 
description like the CIO is meeting up with them. We have been required to 
witness here in the city of New York, particularly on the waterfront, stories 
in the public prints to the effect that responsible officials of labor organiza- 
tions not affiliated with the CIO have engaged themselves in this type of 
illegitimate practice. 
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We regret that conditions of that description should prevail in any labor 
organization, and we have noted with alarm in some instances the resort 
to unethical practices by businessmen who have used federal funds through 
the RFC and other governmental agencies to the detriment of sound business 
institutions here in the United States. And we have noted with a degree of 
regret also that a number of politicians have engaged themselves in the same 
kind of illegitimate practices. 

We therefore felt it incumbent, as I have told you here this afternoon, 
to take advantage of this occasion and present our thinking to this convention 
upon this deplorable situation. And it will be the high resolve of the CIO, 
particularly the international unions affiliated with the CIO, that wherever 
we find practices of this description going on to insist upon the provisions in 
the Constitutions now within the framework of our National Unions’ Con- 
stitutions to be made available and prosecutions, if necessary, be resorted to, 
and have these types of individuals not only barred from membership in the 
union but really sentenced to jail, if need be, for engaging themselves in 
these illegitimate practices. Now this is a reflection not only of my own 
viewpoint on this matter but it meets with concurrence on the part of all the 
members of the committee. 

And that concludes my references to the resolution before you. 


DELEGATE STETIN (Textile Workers): I want to take this occasion 
of congratulating the President of our union, Phi] Murray, and the entire 
Resolutions Committee. I think along with the development of the settlement 
of disputes between international unions by arbitration, this resolution is a 
most important and most significant resolution for this organization to adopt. 
Our union, having grown in the past 12 years, has been developing in an 
institutional manner, which I can appreciate is natural. The same spirit 
and zeal with which many of us were motivated in the early days of the 
labor movement is not quite the same, I suppose, as we get older, and I 
know there have been individuals within the American labor movement who 
in these last few years have seen fit to become involved in labor leadership; 
and while I know of instances that I have experienced in some sections of 
our labor movement, I am glad to know that in the case of Phil Murray he 
is taking a leading position in rooting out the racketeers, the Communists, 
and those who would commercialize their position as a labor leader. 

This problem does not only deal with the trade union movement, it deals 
with people in government, it deals with people in public life. I believe 
there is entirely too much commercialism that has crept into the lives of 
many of our public officials at all levels, at city, county, state, and federal 
levels. The best example is the experience we had in reading the papers 
recently as a result of the investigations that have gone on with respect to 
influence peddling, with respect to mink coats, with respect to selling busi- 
nesses by the Chairman—or, the previous Chairman—of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee for $150,000; or the actions of the other Chairman, Mr. Guy 
Gabrielson, of using his position in public life, and I say it is high time that 
this labor movement and the kind of a philosophy that we believe in, that 
a man who is a public servant—and each of us when we work for a union, 
we are a public servant, we are public officials—that men should serve only 
with one organization, and that they should not have the right to have any 
other source of income than the union, and the same should go in our public 
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How many of us here know of congressmen and senators and mayors who 
in addition to having a job as congressman or senator, or mayor becomes 
involved in all kinds of practices, because there is a possibility of making an 
extra dollar? And the philosophy we have in our case, the Textile Workers 
Union, if you please, is that no person who is an official of our union, should 
he ever take an assignment in which he is paid any money, he either refuse 
to take that money or he turns it back to the organization. And I think that 
is proper; I think that is the way it should be. 

The Textile Workers had some experience some six years ago and the 
Executive Council went on record and has sent a letter out to every single 
employer in our industry, and we told them to ignore these commercialists 
and racketeers in labor newspapers who come to you and tell you can get 
a favor if you take an ad in our paper. 

The Kefauver investigation in making its report, in my opinion, did 
not play up the important thing, in my mind, that the philosophy in govern- 
ment today on the part of the overwhelming majority of people in public life 
is how much money can I make out of a job, not how much good can I do 
for the community. And I think the moral and ethical practices that have 
become known as the result of the many investigations require the kind of 
a resolution that we passed here today. 

I want to conclude and say that I know that with this organization 
having passed this resolution we are going to have a clean face in the 
American public, and I think it is an excellent resolution, because I believe 
that what should motivate people in our organization, in a public movement, 
what should motivate people in public life when they hold office, is a sense 
of responsibility of service and not of profit. 

So I want to commend the Resolutions Committee for this resolution, 
and I am heartily in favor of it. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Thank you, Delegate Stetin. Any further re- 
marks? Are you ready to vote? Those favoring the committee’s report will 
say aye; contrary minded, no. 

The eyes have it, and the report of the committee prevails. 

The Resolutions Committee. 

Committee Secretary Curran continued the report of the committee, as 
follows: 


Resolution No. 9 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Workers who suffer injuries or diseases in the course of their employ- 
ment today must seek compensation for their losses through a maze of incon- 
sistent and overlapping laws, including fifty-four State, Federal and Terri- 
torial workmen’s compensation laws; the Federal Employer’s Liability Act; 
over a score of State employers’ liability acts; the Jones or Merchant Marine 
Act and the common law. The great variation in the benefits and in the 
other provisions of these laws results in unwarranted and fortuitous inequal- 
ities of compensation. 

As a result of fixed maximum provisions during a long period of rising 
living costs, these laws have afforded an ever-diminishing degree of protec- 
tion to the injured worker and to the survivors of those killed in the course 
of their employment. The only way these maximum provisions can be ad- 
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justed under present workmen’s compensation laws is by legislative enact- 
ment. Such legislative amendments have not been prompt or sufficient in 
degree to maintain a decent level of protection. 

These laws have continued to incorporate other restrictions which seri- 
ously curtail the amount or duration of cash compensation and medical care 
in severe work injuries and diseases. 

Disabled workers have been made to suffer delay, reduction or loss 
of compensation because of improper administrative provisions and pro- 
cedures under these laws. 

Insurance companies, acting on behalf of the employers, have delayed, 
reduced and often denied compensation that should have been payable under 
the workmen’s compensation laws. Their lobbying activities have resulted in 
the maintenance of the fixed maximum concept as well as many other similar 
limitations and unwarranted restrictions in the State workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. 

Through these and other restrictive measures the employers have, in 
effect, utilized the instrumentality of the law to insulate themselves against 
the costs of compensation while injured workmen often go without sufficient 
restoration of their losses. This imposes an unjustified burden upon the 
injured worker, his family, private charity and public relief. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That this Convention declares that far-reaching reforms of the work- 
men’s compensation laws are urgently needed, including the following: 

1. The most satisfactory plan for the compensation of work-connected 
injuries and diseases would be a national workmen’s compensation law with 
broad coverage, equitable benefits and fair and efficient administration. To 
this end, the Federal Government should make an immediate and compre- 
hensive investigation of workmen’s compensation and should make recom- 
mendations to the Congress for National Workmen’s Compensation legislation. 

2. Until such a law is enacted, the CIO shall recommend amendment of 
present State workmen’s compensation laws in accordance with the following 
standards: 

a. The coverage of workmen’s compensation should be broadened to pro- 
vide for the compulsory coverage of all employers including small establish- 
ments and employments now classified as non-hazardous. 

b. A statutory benefit level should be established which would indemnify 
the worker for at least 80 percent of his wage loss. This would reduce the 
unduly large burden on employees of uncompensated wage losses. 

c. Maximum weekly or monthly payments should affect only a limited 
proportion of workers at the upper wage levels. 

d. Benefits should be determined on the basis of average earnings, which 
should not be less than the worker’s rate of pay for full time work, and should 
allow for normal overtime. The average should be adjusted to correspond to 
normal increases in earnings during continuance of disability or, if it does not 
properly reflect the worker’s earning capacity by reason of his having been 
an apprentice or learner at the time of injury, for similar reasons. 

e. Compensation for total disability, whether temporary or permanent, 
should be paid for the entire duration of disability. For permanent total 
disability this means that the benefit should be payable for life. 

f. The entire procedure governing compensation for permanent partial 
disability should be revised to discard present arbitrary, inconsistent and 
inadequate schedules of payments. Compensation should be determined ac- 
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cording to the individual’s loss of earning capacity, taking into account such 
factors as the worker’s age and compensation. Indemnification for temporary 
total disability should be paid in addition to the compensation for permanent 
partial disability. 

g. Compensation for fatal injuries should be paid during the dependency 
of eligible survivors and should not be subject to any arbitrary expiration of 
benefits. The eligibility of survivors should be determined by compensation 
law and not by general statutes governing decedents’ estates. 

h. In the event that a worker sustains a second injury which aggravates 
a pre-existing condition, the compensation payable to him should be based on 
the full severity of disability after the second injury. Second injury funds 
should be employed to finance the additional cost of such benefits. 

i. Compensation should be paid for injuries which disfigure an employee 
by scarring or misshaping some member of his body. In determining the 
amount of such compensation, a proper recognition should be given to any 
curtailment of the individual’s opportunities to find work in the future, as 
well as the social and psychological effects of the disfigurement. 

j. Occupational diseases should be fully compensable without total maxi- 
mum benefit amounts or maximum benefit periods. 

k. Many injuries are incurred without a history of an unusual violent 
accident. Today such disabilities are too often left uncompensated. Al] per- 
sonal injuries or diseases arising out of employment should be subject to the 
workmen’s compensation law. 

1. Medical care must not be subject to arbitrary maximums on money or 
time which stop the protection before the worker has fully recovered. Medi- 
cal care must cover all services necessary for maximum restoration of the 
worker to health and should include prosthetic devices where necessary. 

m. Rehabilitation measures to restore the injured worker to maximum 
capacity must include adequate income maintenance during such rehabilita- 
tion as well as prompt training in the use of prosthetic devices, if necessary, 
and in the acquisition or development of useful, suitable and remunerative 
vocational skills. 

n. Administration of workmen’s compensation laws must be recast and 
improved to bar present practices which deprive workers of benefits to which 
they are entitled and reduce or delay payment by improper challenge of 
claims. Administration should be the responsibility of a tripartite board 
consisting of labor, management and public representatives. A simple hear- 
ing procedure must be established which should not require representation by 
legal counsel. The employers and any insurance carriers underwriting the 
employer’s liability should be bound by the decisions of the Board of Admin- 
istration, and any court review of such decisions should be an appeal from the 
ruling, in which the State is defendant in the action. The administrative 
remedy, with appeal as above, and the compensation determined by or under 
the Workmen’s Compensation statute shall be exclusive, and actions for dam- 
ages in court shall not be permitted. In the adjudication of claims for com- 
pensation no statement by the injured or by a survivor, waiving his rights, 
shall be held valid. 

o. Workmen’s compensation laws should be amended to provide for an 
exclusive State fund. This would reduce the high proportion of the work- 
men’s compensation premium dollar that is kept by the insurance companies 
and reduce their underwriting activities in the field. 

. . . The resolution was adopted. 
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Resolution No. 37 
SELECTIVE SERVICE 


In a resolution adopted at its 1950 Convention, the CIO declared that 
it recognized the necessity for the use of Selective Service in obtaining the 
required numbers of men for the armed services, but itself announced its 
continued opposition to any form of national service legislation which would 
assign those not accepted for military service to compulsory training for 
work in private employment. 

During the past year Congress substituted for the old Selective Service 
Act a “Universal Military Training and Service Act,” which made provision 
for a National Security Training Commission to draw up details of a Uni- 
versal Military Training program for submission to Congress. The program 
recommended by this Commission calls for six months of military training 
of all males between the ages of 18 and 19, and is to continue at least until 
1955. 

Since the needs of the armed services, now set at 3.6 million men, are 
currently being met by drafting men for 24 months under the Selective 
Service System, any experimentation with Universal Training would have to 
be on a small scale. Moreover, grave discrimination would result between 
men drawn into the National Security Training Corps for 6 months of active 
service and those inducted for 24 months. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We reaffirm our support of Selective Service as the fairest means of 
raising the armed forces required to meet Communist aggression. We oppose 
the commencement of any Universal Military Training program at this time, 
when the immediate manpower needs of the armed forces would preclude 
general operation of the program and would produce inequities as between 
men drafted for 24 months and those inducted for 6 months only. When the 
immediate needs of the armed forces for men decline, careful consideration 
should be given to whether the institution of a Universal Military Training 
program is required by the international situation which then exists. 

We urge that existing legislation be amended to assure more equitable 
handling of deferments; provide for a dominant role by civilians in calling 
up members of the reserve into active service; prohibit calling up reserve 
personnel for the purpose of operating industrial facilities while employees 
are engaged in a legitimate strike; reinforce equality of treatment for all 
persons in the armed services without regard to race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin; provide scholarships for students deferred to continue their 
education; strengthen the reemployment rights of returning servicemen; and 
provide that the government meet the costs of comprehensive medical care 
for the dependents of servicemen. 

We renew our opposition to all forms of national service legislation. 


. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 40 
STATE ANTI LABOR LAWS 
Following the enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947, and pursuant 
to the invitation contained in that law, many state legislatures during 1947 


and 1948 enacted anti-labor laws, often patterned after the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Liberal successes in the 1948 elections largely brought to a stop the anti- 
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labor drive in the state legislatures, and in 1949 three states repealed their 
anti-labor laws. 

Since that time, developments in the field of state labor relations legisla- 
tion have been largely at a standstill. During the last year substantially no 
new anti-labor legislation was passed. The State of Texas did adopt a law 
which makes it a conspiracy in restraint of trade to enter into a union secur- 
ity contract in any form, but that State had already outlawed all forms of 
union security. 

On the other hand no progress was realized toward the repeal of anti- 
labor legislation still in effect in many states. Numerous states still outlaw 
all forms of union security and limitations on picketing and on the checkoff 
of union dues are common. Until this legislation is stricken from the books 
it will continue to hinder the organization of the workers in those states 
and to harass and embarrass the operations of established unions. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The CIO will continue its fight to eradicate state anti-labor laws, and to 
replace them with legislation to protect the basic rights of labor. Attempts 
by reactionary employers to use state legislatures to hamper unionization 
and weaken unions must be resolutely resisted. 

The fight for decent labor legislation will be carried on not only in the 
national Congress but in every city, county and state legislative body through- 
out the nation. 

. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 41 
AID FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


The expanding manpower requirements of defense production reveals the 
tragic shortsightedness of our failure to establish an adequate nationwide 
program to rehabilitate the disabled. 

Government estimates place the number of handicapped who could be 
rehabilitated and placed in the labor force at more than 2 million. Addi- 
tional millions could be restored to more nearly normal lives, if rehabilita- 
tion services were generally available. 

Unfortunately, our present public and private rehabilitation services are 
unequal to even normal peacetime requirements. Even before the Korean 
invasion far more persons were being permanently disabled each year by 
industrial and other accidents and by disease than were being rehabilitated 
by these agencies. 

Certainly a comprehensive and vigorously administered rehabilitation 
program in behalf of the nation’s millions of physically and mentally handi- 
capped citizens is a critically urgent need. It must include extension of 
medical services, special educational aids, income maintenance, vocational 
training and guidance, and employment services. 

The program must be broadly conceived to include all of the handi- 
capped, whether they suffer from substantial or only partial impairment of 
their capabilities and working capacities. 

Rehabilitation must be closely coordinated with workmen’s compensation 
and disability programs to provide income for the disabled and their families 
during periods of unemployment and to insure prompt referral of each case 
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to the rehabilitation agencies. Rehabilitation services must begin immedi- 
ately after injury or at the onset of illness. Continuity of treatment must 
be planned through convalescence. Training in useful, suitable, and remuner- 
ative vocational skills must follow. Finally, restoration of the individual to 
employment must be accomplished. 

The program of federal assistance for vocational rehabilitation through 
grants-in-aid to the states must be vastly expanded and federal funds must 
be made available to advance research, to increase the supply of trained per- 
sonnel, and to expand and improve necessary facilities. 

The handicapped do not ask for a handout; they ask only for those basic 
aids which will restore them to creative, useful employment and citizenship. 
Our nation is dedicated to the individual and his right to fulfill his poten- 
tialities. Certainly the resources of America are great enough to provide 
those special aids which are essential if the handicapped are to enjoy pro- 
ductive and happy lives. 

Many CIO unions are working diligently to enlarge employment oppor- 
tunities for the handicapped. Our CIO Councils are working effectively to 
improve local ordinances and state legislation in behalf of the handicapped. 
The CIO is actively supporting federal] legislation, in cooperation with other 
groups, to establish a census of the handicapped, provide special aids for per- 
sons suffering from cerebral palsy, epilepsy, and leprosy, establish disability 
benefits, allow tax exemption for the special transportation costs of handi- 
capped workers, and to bring together and expand all services for the physi- 
cally handicapped in a new and vigorously administered bureau in the United 
States Department of Labor. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We commend all CIO affiliates for their activities on behalf of the physi- 
cally handicapped, and urge that they be expanded. 

We rededicate the CIO to a continuing and greater effort so that all of 
the programs and objectives outlined above can be realized. 

. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 42 
ORGANIZING THE UNORGANIZED 


The Constitution of the Congress of Industrial Organizations declares it 
to be the first objective of this organization to organize the working men and 
women of America regardless of race, creed, color or nationality, and to 
unite them for common action into labor unions for their mutual aid and 
protection. Each CIO Convention since the creation of our great organization 
has pledged the CIO to continue its fight to extend to the unorganized work- 
ers of America the benefits of union organization. From this fight there can 
be no turning back. 

After World War II, just as after World War I, reactionary employers 
launched a powerful anti-labor drive. Through compliant legislators they 
secured the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act and of numerous state anti- 
labor laws. Powerful employer interests sought by thus using the instru- 
mentalities of government at least to block organization of the unorganized 
and, if possible, to break already established unions. 

Although this post-World War II anti-labor drive of the employers has 
been armed with the weapon of anti-labor legislation, it has been largely 
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checked and defeated. It has met with no such success at union busting as 
did big-business’ “open shop” drive after World War I. Under heavy em- 
ployer attack, our unions have not yielded ground but have pushed ahead. 
This important labor victory attests to the courage and dedication to union- 
ism of the workers and their leaders during this difficult period. 

An important part of the organizational activity of the CIO during the 
past year has been concentrated in the South. In the southern states mil- 
lions of unorganized workers are still living under wage and working condi- 
tions which are always substandard and often approach peonage. The ben- 
efits of unionization must be brought to these submerged millions of workers. 
Moreover, the increased industrialization of the southern states renders 
unionization there imperative if our unions are even to maintain their present 
position of strength relative to industry. 

The Southern Organizing Committee has brought unionism to thousands 
of unorganized workers. Yet, aided by the Taft-Hartley Act and the state 
anti-labor laws it has spawned, reactionary employers in the South often 
adamantly refuse to bargain with unions even after their workers have dem- 
onstrated their clear wish for unionization and even after unions have won 
repeated representation elections. Violence and terrorism against union 
organizers and workers are regularly resorted to by these employers. These 
remnants of the feudal age must be defeated. Yet even in the face of such 
employer lawlessness the Southern Organizing Committee has moved ahead. 

Throughout the nation millions of white collar workers still remain un- 
organized. Here, too, is a field which must and shall be organized. The white 
collar workers of the nation must not be allowed, due to their unorganized 
status, to fall farther and farther behind in their living and working condi- 
tions. They too must be given the strength which only unionization can build. 

During the past year substantial progress has been made in bringing 
back into the CIO workers who were formerly in unions which the CIO ex- 
pelled for adherence to the Communist Party line. This campaign must be 
carried through until the last vestige of Communist influence in the Ameri- 
can labor movement is destroyed. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO dedicates itself anew to the fulfillment of its pledge to organize 
the millions of unorganized workers still denied the benefits of union organi- 
zation. 

The CIO commends its Director of Organization, Vice President Allan 
S. Haywood, for his vigorous, tireless and successful efforts to build the 
strength and membership of the CIO in every section of the country. 

The CIO extends to its Southern Organizing Committee, to its Director, 
John Riffe, and to his staff, its approval and appreciation for their courage- 
ous and unremitting fight in the face of great difficulties, and pledges to 
them its continued support and cooperation until their vital and essential 
task of organizing the workers of the South has been carried to successful 
completion. 

We commend the International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, and the other international unions of the CIO, the Government 
and Civic Employees Organizing Committee, the Insurance and Allied Work- 
ers Organizing Committee, the United Department Store Workers of America 
and the various local industrial unions for their successful campaigns to 
bring free democratic trade unionism to workers formerly dominated by 
Communist groups. We pledge our continuing support to these organizations 
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in their fight wholly to eradicate Communist influence among the workers 
of this country. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 


adoption, and so I move. 
. . . The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Secretary-Treasurer Carey. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. President and delegates, I rise as a dele- 
gate of the International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
CIO, an organization that celebrated its second birthday during this con- 
vention. 

Two years ago at this time the CIO convention gave a charter to an 
Administrative Committee. Since that time we have accomplished only a por- 
tion of our tremendous task. 

In the field of organization we carried on our work with resources made 
available to us by the affiliated organizations of the CIO. We established our 
union and proceeded with collective bargaining with the employers in our 
industry. We want to go ahead with our campaign to bring about complete 
organization in that basic industry. We believe sincerely there are three kinds 
of workers in the electrical, radio and machine manufacturing industry. 
There are those organized in the IUE-CIO, there are disorganized workers in 
the UE and AFL craft unions, and in independent groups, and there are 
still hundreds of thousands of unorganized workers. This organization calls 
upon the CIO to support this resolution to carry on this task of organizing 
the unorganized and permit us to again continue our efforts to organize the 
disorganized in our industry. 

We just enacted a resolution on ethical practices. We are confronted 
with a group of employers that do not know the meaning of ethical prac- 
tices. Yes, our fight against the Communists in our industry is being waged 
very vigorously, but very wealthy corporations, like General Electric, find it 
possible to secure from our government more contracts for secret, vital de- 
fense work than all the other corporations in the industry put together, and 
then General Electric finds it possible to place the majority of the dollar 
volume of those contracts in the plants where the Communist UE exercises 
bargaining rights. 

Can you imagine our difficulty in explaining to the workers in our 
industry the urgency of fighting against Communist aggression when Gen- 
eral Electric gives character references to the Matleses, the Emspaks and 
Jandreaus and all the other Communists of that type? These vital, secret 
defense contracts, in the majority, placed in our industry, are deliberately 
placed in a position where the Communists will have access to secrets neces- 
sary in this mobilization effort. 

We find corporations like Westinghouse, wealthy corporations like West- 
inghouse, securing special privileges from our federal, state and local gov- 
ernments to expand operations. It is not ethical practice to use public funds 
to build plants and facilities that become the possession of corporations like 
Westinghouse in communities like Bowling Green, Kentucky. Oh, the local 
community was called upon by this wealthy corporation to free Westing- 
house from the payment of not only local taxes but to have the community 
pay the power bill for five years, to have the local community pay the water 
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bill of that corporation for five years, and then that company, with all the 
generosity of a government, giving them these tremendous grants, refused 
to apply the provisions of a national contract in Bowling Green. They sought 
and secured special relief from the payment of decent wages, a special grant 
of authority from the Federal Government to evade the provisions of the 
minimum wage law so they wouldn’t even have to pay 75 cents an hour. 

The workers in Bowling Green shortly after overwhelmingly winning an 
election, which surprised the corporation, because they had a collusive ar- 
rangement with the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, filed a 
petition with the Labor Board. The IBEW had to have 30 percent signed 
cards of those employees before they could petition. When we moved into 
the situation actively and aggressively carrying on a campaign, we finally 
got 10 percent signed so we could intervene. The election was held and the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers got two votes in that plant. 
No Union got three votes and the IUE-CIO got the balance. We would expect 
that corporation to apply the provisions of our contract, but no, they said 
you cannot apply the wage provisions, you cannot have a 10-cent night turn 
bonus, the people in Bowling Green are not accustomed to enjoy paid holi- 
days; and when the workers resisted, the company shut the plant down on 
August 15th with a lockout, and the plant is still locked out. Those workers 
are waging a tremendous battle for the ordinary decencies of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Of course, one would expect they will be benefited by unemployment 
compensation, but since they were locked out, the corporation secured an 
injunction against the workers getting the benefit of unemployment com- 
pensation. An effort to starve them out, and to make them submit! and this 
corporation, doubling its capacity through the generosity of government and 
the public through tax concessions, may carry that policy throughout this 
entire nation. 

This IUE, confronted with such tactics on the part of this corporation, 
welcomes the campaign to organize the South, welcomes the campaign to 
organize in Canada, and certainly welcomes the support in this tremendous 
fight we are engaged in where the Communists are giving loyal support to 
corporations in their efforts to destroy true collective bargaining and trade 
unionism. 

We ask all of CIO to join with us in our struggle to bring real organiza- 
tion to the electrical, radio and machine manufacturing industry. We need 
your understanding, we need to defend our organization against pretty bad 
propaganda from our enemies. We need your active cooperation financially 
as well as morally; and we say to you we will do the job if we get the kind 
of support from CIO that this job deserves. 

Our organization will go forward the beginning of this coming month 
with a widespread organizational campaign. We want to renew the spirit 
and vigor that is necessary to overcome our many obstacles. And we thank 
this convention, and we thank this CIO for the help given to us through 
contributions, through manpower, and through saying a kind word about 
the efforts of this union, a vigorous organization. And we thank Phi] Murray 
for his splendid support, and we thank God for Phil Murray. 

Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes the delegate in the back 
of the hall waving a paper. Will you give your name and your organization? 
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DELEGATE ROSENKRANTZ, LIU 1772: The resolution before the con- 
vention is an excellent one. I wish to confine my remarks to the question 
of white collar organizations. Although I represent only a group of 120 
office workers in a Local Industrial Union, which broke away from the old 
UOPWA, I feel that I am expressing the opinion and the sentiments of most 
white collar workers both organized and unorganized. 

In recent years the CIO made tremendous efforts in organizing the 
white collar workers and we appreciate that fact, but because of the subver- 
sive designs of the now broken UOPWA, this money, this time and this effort 
has for the most part been wasted. 

Since the expulsion of UOPWA from the CIO, no effort I know of has 
been made to unite the office workers. We who are organized have no handi- 
work or mortar to keep the bricks from falling apart. We are in many small 
groups scattered throughout the nation, we are in every major industry in 
America, but most of all this nucleus of ours should be used to promote a 
new international union, an international union of white collar workers. 
Once more we have some resources of our own. With the help and guidance 
of our CIO leadership this dream could and must become a reality again. 

There are many millions of office workers in America yet to be organized. 
It is a giant virtually untapped source of additional power for CIO. Only 
through organization under the banner of an international union will we 
see the day when the white collar worker will no longer go through the picket 
lines of his brothers in industrial unions. 

I call for the passage of this worthy resolution. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Riffe of the 
United Steelworkers. He is Chairman of the Southern Organizing Drive. 
Chairman Riffe. 


DELEGATE RIFFE (Steelworkers): President Murray and delegates, 
we have before us this resolution here now. We could talk about this resolu- 
tion the rest of the afternoon, and adopt the resolution finally, but unless we 
go back to our respective homes and communities and go to work to make this 
resolution a reality, passing the resolution here this afternoon will not do the 
job for the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

I know, as well as you know, organizing unorganized workers is a tough 
job. I followed one of the greatest organizers I ever knew around this country 
for many, many years, namely, the late Van A. Bittner, helping organize in 
the coal mining industry, and in the steel industry, as well as the packing 
industry. I know how tough it is to organize unorganized workers. I know 
how much time you have to put in, how much hard work you have to do to 
bring men and women into the Congress of Industrial Organizations, even as 
good as it is. 

I went down South when the Organizing Committee was set up, worked 
under its first Director, and I worked under Director Baldanzi, and finally 
became the Director of the Organizing Committee in the southern states. 

We know down there something about organizing, we know how hard it 
is, but we have been able, we think, to do a fair job, especially in the last year, 
which has been our greatest year since the Organizing Committee started. 

We have filed petitions and held elections in 245 plants, and out of that 
245 elections held we have won 205 of them. We have got companies to rec- 
ognize international unions in 15 other plants, factories or mills without going 


through an election. 
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We are proud of this record, but we feel we have not done near enough. 
We are keeping up our activity, we are working day and night to bring into 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations all of the unorganized men and 
women in all the states of the South where we work. 

I want to take this occasion to thank President Murray for his loyal 
cooperation and help and advice, in helping us to do this job. I also want to 
take this occasion to thank the Director of Organizations and Vice President 
Allan Haywood for staying with us and helping us and giving us the support 
and advice and the help we have needed so badly in doing this kind of a job. 

I want to pledge to the delegates here and the officers of CIO, and say 
too all of you in closing that the staff working with me, those paid by National 
CIO, and all those paid by the United Steelworkers of America or any other 
international union, will continue to work not only like we have in the past, 
but much, much harder, to build a union strong in every community, in every 
plant and factory and mill we possibly can in the coming year. And we hope 
to come back to the convention next year—and we think we will—and give 
to you a much better report than we are able to do today. 

I thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Thomas, the 
Assistant Director of Organization to Vice President Haywood. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR R. J. THOMAS: Mr. Chairman and delegates 
to this convention, being Assistant Organizational Director, I, of course, am 
interested in organizing as many of the unorganized people of this country as 
there is a possibility of organizing, because I am of the firm belief, having 
been with the CIO since its inception, that when our people of the CIO 
become so complacent that they feel enough people have been organized, 
then I say to you the CIO that day will not again be the militant organiza- 
tion that it has been in the past, and it is very likely it will dry up and 
wither on the vine as we have seen many organizations do in the past. 

Now I don’t want to discuss with you at this time the over-all picture 
of organization, but I would like to speak to you about a small organization 
that we have had chartered in the past year, and that I happen to have been 
given the responsibility in this field of organizing and indoctrinating. I now 
speak as the Chairman of the United Department Store Workers of America. 

Some of us sometimes, without a second thought, think we are a great 
and mighty organization, and we forget how many millions there are in 
America that organization has not touched as yet. I wonder how many of 
you know that in the department store field in America there is at least 
a minimum of one million unorganized workers. Think if those workers were 
organized into the CIO what a tower of strength it would give to this great 
organization. And I wonder how many of you know the many deplorable 
conditions existing among the employees of the large department stores 
in this country. For instance, we already have in the CIO the biggest 
department store in the world—and I refer to the Macy Company, New 
York City—which pays the highest wages in that field; and yet I wonder 
how many of you know that across the street from that store—and I am 
only using this as an example—in Gimbel Brothers, the wage rates are, 
on an average, five and a half dollars a week less for the employees in 
Gimbel’s than those paid to the Macy Company, where we have a good strong 


substantial union. 
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I wonder how many of you know that in the city of New York the 
differential in the department store field among the employees—and I am 
using Macy’s as an example—runs as high as from nine to eleven dollars 
a week. And what has been said here previously by one of the speakers 
is true, these are practically all white collar workers, and there is no question 
inflation has hit them harder than it has hit the industrial workers of America. 

So I am asking you in whatever community you come from to give us 
help in whatever capacity you can give it to us to help these workers become 
free trade union members. And I say “free trade union members” because 
there is another story I want to tell you. In the city of New York there is 
a headquarters of a union here that was the center of the International 
Unions that were thrown out of the CIO a couple of years ago, and that or- 
ganization claims they have some of the largest department stores in New 
York organized. I agree that in those stores those workers are organized, but 
they are not organized today for the economic benefits of the workers, but 
those stores are organized in this city by District 65 for a political benefit, for 
the benefit of the Communist Party. And I say there, too, we have a job to 
do, because in practically every one of these stores we have already con- 
tacted the workers in those stores and those workers lead the same sort of a 
life that the workers in Russia and the satellite countries lead, where they 
are back of an iron curtain, and many of them are scared today to go out and 
join a union of their own choosing. ’ 

I am told—and I have made the statement many times in the city of 
New York—those stores used to be in the CIO, and I have made the state- 
ment repeatedly I will guarantee the workers in those stores are coming 
back in the CIO. 

We also have a job do in the unorganized fields, when these people who 
are organized in a political organization, their wages are sacrificed for only 
one reason, to get union shop contracts to be able to hold their people in 
line. I say those contracts can be broken so those people can, as I said before, 
come into the free trade union movement of America. 

The unorganized stores, not only in the city of New York, but I have 
found on investigations in other parts of the country, in my opinion it is 
possible in the not too distant future to get those workers into the CIO also. 

We have made surveys as far south as Atlanta, Georgia, and find there 
in the biggest department store in that city the people want a union. We 
have done some work in Cleveland, Akron and Youngstown, and some of the 
other cities where the CIO has a strong membership, and we are convinced 
the department stores in those cities in the major stores can be organized 


also. 

Now I, as a single individual, am not going to be able to deliver to the 
CIO these people. I don’t think there is any single individual that could do 
that, but with the cooperation of our membership in the CIO, wherever they 
may be scattered, from one end of the country to the other, I am convinced 
the job can be done. 

Many of you recently read in the newspapers in the past few months 
about this terrific battle on among the department stores in New York. They 
called it a price war. Believe me, delegates to this convention, there never 
was a phonier price war in America than that price war was. The only thing 
that was is that these department stores had their inventories built up so 
high they had to liquidate part of their inventories to have room for new 
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goods coming in. And the workers of these stores pay for those kind of wars. 
I think the time has gone by when the CIO and our people in the CIO 
can idly sit and let these workers go without making any effort to get them 
in. As I said, they could be one of the major unions in the CIO if we all 
cooperate, and that is the only way that job can be done. Let us all work 
together like we did when the CIO started out in 1936 and 1937, and you will 
one day in the not too distant future have a convention where the department 
store workers can be well represented and, in my opinion, will be. 
I thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair, with the permission of the conven- 
tion, desires to suspend any action on this resolution this evening and con- 
tinue discussion upon the subject matter tomorrow morning when the con- 
vention reconvenes. 

In the meantime I shall call upon the Secretary-Treasurer to make some 
announcements. 

RECEPTION COMMITTEES 


SECRETARY CAREY: The Reception Committee to meet Bishop Henry 
K. Sherrill will meet in Room 600 tomorrow morning at 9:00 a.m. The com- 
mittee is as follows: 

WILLARD S. TOWNSEND, UTSE—Chairman 

JOSEPH GERMANO, Steelworkers 

HERBERT DAGGETT, MEBA 

RALPH NOVAK, ANG 

HARRY SAYRE, Paperworkers 

JOHN GREEN, Railroad 

JOSEPH CHILDS, Rubber 

WILLIAM THORNTON, Shoe 

GUSTAV FABER, Transport Workers 

JOSEPH FISHER, Utility 

JAMES FADLING, Woodworkers 


The Reception Committee for Mrs. Anna Rosenberg will meet at Room 
1452 at 11:45 a. m. tomorrow morning. The committee is as follows: 

GLADYS DICKASON, ACWA—Chairman 

ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, CIO 

EMIL RIEVE, Textile 

JOHN LIVINGSTON, UAW 

I. W. ABEL, Steelworkers 

FRANK GRASSO, Paperworkers 

JOHN CALLAHAN, IUE 

JACK ALTMAN, Retail 

O. A. KNIGHT, Oil 

SAM KOVENETSKY, Department Store 

The official photographer for the convention, Alexander Archer, is avail- 
able for group delegate photographs and can be contacted at the picture 
display booth outside the convention hall. 

The Constitution Committee will meet in Parlor B Wednesday, November 
7th, at 9:00 a. m. 

Yesterday the Convention adopted Resolution No. 14, on Occupational 
Health and Safety. This included an endorsement of the Humphrey Bill 
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(S. 2325) to provide uniform nationwide health and safety codes and uniform 
standards of enforcement of such codes. 

Your attention is called to the fact that a reprint from the Congressional 
Record of a statement by Senator Humphrey setting forth the need for such 
protection and summarizing the provisions of the bill is now on the delegates’ 
tables. 

There will be a meeting this afternoon at 5:00 o’clock immediately after 
the recess of this session of the convention of the following members of the 
committee dealing with the National Labor Reporter. They will meet in 
Parlor A immediately upon adjournment of this meeting. Following are 
the members: Walter Reuther, Emil Rieve, David McDonald, James B. Carey, 
Allan Haywood, L. S. Buckmaster, Harry Martin and Milton Murray. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: If there is no objection, the convention will 
stand recessed to meet tomorrow morning at 9:30. 

(At 5:05 o’clock p. m. the convention stood recessed until 9:30 o’clock 
a. m., Wednesday, November 7, 1951.) 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
New York, N. Y., November 7, 1951 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:40 o’clock 
a.m. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: This convention is highly honored this morning 
with the presence of a distinguished guest who will deliver the invocation. 

This man of God is not only a distinguished churchman, he is also an 
outstanding champion of human rights. His leadership in both of these fields 
has earned him the undying gratitude of all men of goodwill everywhere. 

As a young man he attended Yale University and the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School. Thereafter he served as Rector of Trinity Church in Boston and 
later became the Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 

His merit was recognized by his fellow clergymen who have elected him 
President of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States. During the war the nation summoned him to serve as Chairman of 
the General Army and Navy Commission, in the course of which service he 
travelled all over the world visiting our troops and chaplains on the fighting 
fronts. 

In the postwar years he rendered distinguished service to the American 
people by serving actively and faithfully on the historic Commission on Civil 
Rights established in 1947 by President Truman. His presence on that Com- 
mission, with other distinguished churchmen, accounts for the sound moral 
reasoning that distinguishes the famous document, “‘To Secure These Rights.” 
It affords me personal pleasure and it is a distinct honor to present to you 
the Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of New York. 

INVOCATION 


(The Right Reverend Henry K. Sherrill, D.D., Presiding Bishop 
Protestant Episcopal Church, New York) 


DR. SHERRILL: I will ask that you join in prayer. 
Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, the source of all wisdom and 
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strength, we pray Thee that Thou will guide the deliberations of this con- 
vention, that decisions may be made here to Thy honor and glory and for 
the welfare of all men. 

We beseech Thee that Thy blessing may rest upon our nation, that we 
may always prove ourselves a people mindful of Thy favor and glad to do 
Thy will. 

Grant us grace fearlessly to contend against evil and to make no peace 
with oppression, and that we may reverently use our freedom, and help us to 
employ it in the maintenance of justice. 

Guard, we beseech Thee, the nations of the world, and establish among 
them a peace which is the fruit of righteousness. 

We beseech Thy blessings upon us in the dedication of our lives to Thee 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

May I express my great appreciation to your President and other officers 
for giving me the privilege of being with you this morning. Mr. Carey and 
I worked together for almost a year on the President’s Commission on Civil 
Rights, and it is indeed a pleasure to see him again. 

I bring to you the greetings of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America. I wish you to know how deeply inter- 
ested that all of us are in your deliberations, because with the strength and 
the influence of your organization what you do profoundly affects the welfare 
of each and every one of us in our country. 

There is to me one supreme message for our times, and that message has 
not to do primarily with military force or with economic practice and theory, 
important as those things are in the present world crisis, but it has to do with 
the inner life of the spirit. I do not feel nearly so concerned as to the result 
of pressures from without, however great they may be. As a nation we have 
the resources and the strength to meet aggression. I am more deeply con- 
cerned with the inner spiritual life of our people. 

Mr. Henry L. Stimson wrote an article in the Atlantic Monthly some 
years ago in which he said, ‘““‘The problem of the atom bomb is not the problem 
of the atom bomb; it is the problem which lies in the hearts of men.” I 
believe that to be profoundly true. What we need is a true and a strong and 
a definite faith in God, for it is righteousness which exalts a nation, it is God 
which makes our democracy of significance, it is God which fills our hearts 
with compassion and with understanding. ? 

So it is a very real privilege to come here this morning and ask God’s 
blessing upon you and your great council. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I desire on behalf of our delegates to express to 
Bishop Sherrill our gratitude for his appearance before our convention this 
forenoon and for the pronouncement of his invocation to our delegates and 
also his words of encouragement and inspiration delivered to the convention 
after he had pronounced his invocation. Thank you, Bishop Sherrill. 

I now recognize the Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: There is presently before the convention a reso- 
lution dealing with the subject matter of organizing the unorganized. Last 
evening we recessed our session in order that a number of the delegates may 
be provided opportunity to present their point of view to the convention on 
this all-important subject. 
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The Chair, at this moment, recognizes Delegate Baldanzi of the Textile 
Workers International Union. 


DELEGATE BALDANZI, Textile Workers: Mr. President and fellow 
delegates: I want to express a few words specifically directed to the efforts 
of the CIO in the organizational program that is now under the direction of 
John Riffe in the southern part of the country. Knowing something about 
the problem that faces CIO and those people who are now conducting the drive 
for the National CIO, I do believe that it is important that we express to 
them and to the workers in the South the determination that the program 
of organization to bring the benefits of CIO to those workers in the South 
be understood by them in the sense that they recognize by the actions of this 
convention that the campaign in the South will continue and be intensified 
by CIO until such time as they have received the benefits of collective bar- 
gaining through the various International Unions that make up the CIO. 

We of the Textile Workers Union have a vital stake, as I am sure the 
Woodworkers, the Shoe Workers and many other International Unions within 
the CIO do, who find that as time goes by there is an expansion of their 
industry locating itself from Virginia on down through the South. There are 
many problems that are arising as a result of that, not the least of which is 
the fact that it is creating a condition which threatens the standards of our 
people where we have had the benefit of organization in other parts of the 
country as a result of the unfair competitive situation that exists in the unor- 
ganized areas, and they will remain as a constant threat to our established 
standards until such time as we are able, through the CIO Organizing Com- 
mittee, to bring about organization so as to remove this unfair advantage 
that the non-union employers enjoy over our union plants. 

It is not a simple job of organization in the South, and I am quite sure 
that many of us appreciate the tremendous task that faces those men and 
women who are conducting this drive in the South. There would be no 
appreciation that would be too great on the part of the entire membership 
of the CIO to express to John Riffe and to all the representatives of his staff 
as well as those representatives on the International Union staff in the South 
for continuing their efforts to bring about organization of the unorganized in 
the South. 

There are attempts made by the industrialists in the South, by the politi- 
cal leaders—as a matter of fact, there was a statement here the other day 
that appeared in the New York Times and in one of the southern papers 
where Governor Byrnes of South Carolina, in making a speech before a group 
of southern employers, tried to convey the impression to the people of the 
South that the efforts of CIO in the South is not to organize the workers for 
the purpose of assisting them to raise their standards of living, but they are 
seeking, in line with their whole reactionary program, to create in the minds 
of the South that the CIO is some outside agency that represents its kind of 
philosophy that would be detrimental to the workers of the South, that our 
only aim in the South is to prevent their program of industrialization, to 
create strikes, to bring about foreign ideologies. In other words, they are 
seeking to create a division between the workers in the South and the work- 
ers in the North in order to prevent the programs of organization from ex- 
panding. 

Out of this CIO convention there should go an unmistakable appeal to the 
workers of the South that our only mission in the South is not to go there for 
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purposes of trying to bring them something on a silver platter, or our purpose 
is not to do them harm, but our sole purpose is for our organized workers, 
from all parts of the United States, who want to extend the hand of brother- 
hood to the textile workers, to the shoe workers, to the woodworkers, to all 
the unorganized workers in the South and assist them so that they might help 
themselves in building the kind of unions that will bring about a higher stand- 
ard of living in the South. Anyone who tries to make the charge or spread 
the propaganda that we seek to create division in the South, we must nail those 
kind of lies for what they are because these people are seeking to keep the 
southern worker in a state of peonage and bondage and they are not truly 
representing the interests of the southern workers but are merely expressing 
the same sort of cliche that the reactionary elements in the South, whether 
industrial or political, have been trying to inculcate in the minds of the south- 
ern workers, since the war between the States. It becomes our job, as the 
National CIO, to try to penetrate that wall of reaction and to assist and sup- 
port the Southern Organizing Committee to carry on this great work and to 
bring about organization in the South, not only to protect the established 
standards that we have achieved in the North or in the East and the West, 
but also to bring about the kind of labor movement in the South that will per- 
mit the workers to exercise their rights economically and politically if we are 
really to achieve the kind of economic program which the National CIO has 
adopted as its objective. 

So I merely wanted to rise to pay tribute to the Southern Organizing 
Committee, to express the hope that our campaign in the South will continue 
and intensify and that we reaffirm our determination to carry on this fight 
until such time as we have achieved complete organization of the southern 
workers. 

Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Director of Organization, 
Vice President Allan Haywood. 


VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman and delegates; This 
should be—and I think it is—the most important matter again that our move- 
ment is confronted with. There are still millions of workers in the United 
States and Canada who need organization. They need organization for them- 
selves; they need organization for you; they need organization for their 
country. 

The question of the South, of course, is always paramount with us. I 
want to add to the remarks made by Brother Baldanzi that we must continue 
to give to the men who have the responsibility of organizing the South under 
John Riffe every backing that we can. The South is still our major problem; 
there is much yet to do. It is going to require all of the teamwork that we can 
muster to finish that job. There are still bigots in the South; there are still 
Ku Klux Klan down there. There is still racial discrimination which is very 
obvious in the South, abominally so, and this can only be overcome by 
organizing workers into unions. 

So I say to John Riffe, “God bless you, John. We are with you and will 
stay with you until this task in the South is complete.” 

To those who may think it isn’t making rapid progress I would suggest 
that you volunteer your services and go down there and try it out for awhile. 
You will get a real experience on real resistance to workers’ unions and real 
bias and religious prejudices. 
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In the last year this movement of ours has made great progress. Presi- 
dent Murray’s report told you that after expelling from our midst two years 
ago unions representing some 800,000 workers we have added on those 800,000 
workers plus 400,000 more in that two years’ time. Last year was one of our 
best in that connection. 

I want to take you with me down to the Southwest, down into southern 
California, down into Arizona where we have delegates here at this convention 
now representing men and women engaged in packing lettuce and fruit, known 
as fruit tramps. The CIO moved in down there and today those people enjoy 
a union shop contract. Every worker belongs to the union and has a darn 
good contract—not all that they want, but many privileges have been obtained 
for them and many more are yet to be obtained. 

We moved against opposition in the tobacco field and with the entry of 
our brewery workers into Lima, Ohio, and Michigan, we took from the Com- 
mie controlled group the tobacco workers in that area. The same is true of 
Philadelphia and in the New Jersey area. We have taken fruit workers and 
tobacco workers in those areas from them. 

Now, these are what I call defensive operations. These are operations 
where we are taking back into the fold men and women who want to stay 
in CIO. 

In Virginia at a place that makes crackers and so forth some 600 of those 
were taken from them and we encountered our dear friend Harry Bridges out 
on the West Coast. Harry, having no use for the capitalist courts, applied 
for and obtained an injunction against the cannery workers having a vote or 
counting a vote that they already had affiliating them to the CIO. In spite of 
that and in spite of the lethargy of the NLRB at the time, we finally had an 
NLRB election of 1500 workers and Harry ran a poor second in that contest. 

Just the other day out on the West Coast we took from them an AFL 
plant that belonged to Mr. Bridges out there. The drive continues on. In 
the last year you have heard much about unity, and Mr. Green said recently 
that one of the reasons for dissolving the United Labor Policy Committee was 
CIO raids on AFL. Well, if it wasn’t so serious it would be a joke. Our tele- 
phone workers are about to engage in operations resisting the operations of 
the AFL-IBEW raids. The IBEW has had an opportunity for 50 years to 
organize telephone workers. I- recall in 1919 I had a strike of telephone work- 
ers in Illinois backed by the Miners—a strike we had for three months. We 
won the strike for the kids and turned it over to the IBEW who allowed it to 
disintegrate, and they haven’t done a damn thing for the telephone workers 
of the country. Yet when the telepho 1e workers join the CIO and are building 
a powerful union the IBEW steps in tu the states of North Dakota, Minnesota 
and Nebraska and so forth and attempts to raid this union. 

The same is true in Illinois. Recently an election was held there with the 
IBEW and again the telephone workers of the CIO drove them back. 

Added to that victory we went into Indiana and gave Dan Tracy some of 
his own medicine and took his plants from Dan Tracy in that operation. 

So, Mr. Green, I would advise you to open your eyes. You will find where 
the raiding is and we guarantee that we will give you all that you try to give 
us. If you try to raid the CIO unions we don’t give a damn what outfit you 
represent, we will give you your own medicine, and that goes for Dave Beck, 
too. 

Again the AFL is not being raided. We have a contract on the Pennsyl- 
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vania Railroad with a non-operating group. It was a company union for years 
and the CIO took it in and gave them real organization. The AFL comes in. 
We have been having these unity meetings under the direction of Johnny 
Green, Eugene Attreed and Paul Monahan and Abe Martin—a great guy— 
that gave all of his life to the election. An election was held the other day 
and here are the results: On the railroads you have got to have the entire 
system—in the Boilermakers the CIO got 1,199; the AFL got 396. In the 
Carmen the CIO got 11,360; the AFL got 6,900. In the Laborers the CIO got 
3,897; the AFL got 1,575. In the Molders the CIO got 158; the AFL got 51. 
In the Electricians the CIO got 2,057; the AFL got 1,399. That gave the CIO 
a total of 18,671 and the AFL 10,321 out of a potential vote of 37,449. 

There again, Mr. Green, we are to oppose your damnable raiding on the 
railroads where the AFL failed miserably for years and the CIO has brought 
unification and organization to the workers involved. 

I want to compliment the officers of that Organizing Committee. I am 
sure they have now laid a base for further achievements. 

Concerning the department stores, years ago I helped negotiate the first 
contract in those stores in New York City—Macy’s and Gimbel’s, only to find 
that Local 65 was endeavoring to undermine our activities. Thank God that 
Macy’s workers, 8,000 strong, are now back in the fold again. We have 
designated R. J. Thomas Chairman of the Organizing Committee and Sam 
Kovenetsky and Dave McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of this Committee. I 
want to call upon you strong unions up and down this country to remember 
that you can’t remain strong unless you make your fellow workers strong in 
other unions around you. It is important that when these boys come in to 
your territories to organize, that you, too, remember what was done for you 
in 1935 and ’36 and ’37 by the CIO and that you render every support building 
these unions. Don’t get too damn respectable. They need you and you need 
them. 

I am going to call upon you of Akron, Ohio, and you of Cleveland. We 
expect to visit up there in a couple of weeks, and I want every director of 
your unions there to come with the spirit of 1936 and let us enter in this field 
of department stores and in the other fields and try to organize these workers. 
If you will do just that you will be paying yourself, you will be paying your 
movement well. You will be servicing your movement well. Our movement 
should be much stronger than it is, and it can only be strong if the strong 
help the weak. 

I was called from the mines, like Phil Murray was. Oh, yes, our organi- 
zation was intact. I recall the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and other old 
unions. We didn’t sit back. We came to your assistance with the Automobile 
Workers and the Rubber Workers, and Phil Murray and his group in the 
Steelworkers. They brought organization to you, and I am calling upon you to 
remember that spirit now. It is not dead. Let’s keep it moving. If we do 
that there is no question about the outcome because I know that the AFL 
cannot compete with you when it comes to organizing workers. 

Now, you have decided that you are going to quit fighting each other. 
I hope you carry out that pledge. I assure you that it will help our move- 
ment greatly. In the early part of this year we called a conference in Phila- 
delphia there for the purpose of getting our sights straight on attacking the 
FTA, an outfit run by Henderson. He now belongs to DPO. We came into the 
Philadelphia area and with the assistance of the Brewery Workers and the 
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Packinghouse Workers and the Retail Clerks, and we agreed that everything 
in packing and canning belong to the Packinghouse Workers, everything 
in Cereal would go to the Brewery Workers, everything in Baking would go 
to the Retail Workers. What they couldn’t get the CIO would get. Asa 
result of that agreement we have brought into our fold from that gang some 
50,000 workers who otherwise would have been left stranded or the unions 
disintegrated. The CIO has got most of them. We in turn have turned 
them over to the International Unions when the workers are willing, and we 
can plan to continue to do that. 

In that connection just the other day we conducted a vote of 5,000 mem- 
bers in Campbell’s Soups for the purpose of turning those workers over to a 
union that they belong to, and they will be turned back to the Packinghouse 
Workers. We are planning campaigns with that union. We are going into 
that field of canning and packing over the entire nation. 

In the insurance field we have an organizing committee there. The insur- 
ance workers were controlled by the Communist-dominated Office and Profes- 
sional Workers. We took this organizing committee in there. In that field 
we found one of the biggest insurance companies giving money and the presi- 
dent of the company making speeches in behalf of the Communist-dominated 
union. We finally had a vote among 6,000 workers, and our dear friends from 
the AFL, against the Commies as they are, joined with the Commies to try 
to stop us from winning. In spite of that we won the election in John Han- 
cock. Dick Leonard is in charge of negotiations and in charge of the drive 
now, and Dick and his boys have gone forward and came through with a 
splendid contract, a union shop—6,000 workers in the John Hancock Life 
Insurance Company. 

On top of that we have campaigns going in Metropolitan. On the 30th 
day of November we will have an election in New York City and in the entire 
State of Pennsylvania and the entire State of New York among the insurance 
workers of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. I predict—and I am 
not a Drew Pearson—but I predict a victory in those elections on November 
30th based upon the success that we have achieved in John Hancock—a con- 
tract which gave us $12 a week increase, a union shop and the check-off, and 
the elimination of the yellow-dog contract. I am convinced upon the basis of 
that record that the workers in the Metropolitan will see the value of joining 
a union that is out to build a strong organization for them. 

I want you to help in that direction. I want you to call on the workers 
of Pennsylvania and in New York State. Our telephone workers are planning 
to come into these eastern states. We have organizations there now among 
the long lines and other groups, but we have thousands of operators to organ- 
ize. I say to you that in Pennsylvania and New York, when these people 
belong to the CIO, you will have two great forces for good politically and 
legislatively and otherwise in your states when you get these kids into the 
union. 

Do you realize that in the South every telephone worker belongs to the 
CIO in the State of Mississippi? You can’t put a call in that isn’t handled by 
a member of the CIO in that backward state and the southern states. I want 
to compliment Joe Beirne and his group for the job they are doing in their 
union. When they come into these areas that have got to be cleaned up we 
ought to activate every steelworker, every auto worker and every IUE worker 
and every textile worker and what have you in this campaign to bring these 
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kids into this great union. That will be one of the most influential organiza- 
tions when we complete the job—a union everywhere in the telephone workers 
when that union is built. 

I want to compliment the work they have done in Canada. They have 
extended their organization there and they are truly an international union, 
and they are making real progress. Last year in Canada we worked with the 
Canadian Congress there. We have the same ideas that they have about 
Communism, and in that respect I want to pay my respects to the Wood- 
workers for the job they have done in the Northwest on restoring democratic 
unions to the peoples of their great organization both in Canada and in the 
United States. I also want to pay my respects to them for the job they are 
doing in the South with John Riffe. 

So let us not leave this convention taking this as just another subject. 
The CIO was born to organize. The CIO must never let up until every man 
and woman, eligible for unionization, belong to our movement. You talk about 
political action—you can rave all you like about political action, but unless 
you get people into unions your political action doesn’t mean anything. You 
have got to organize them before you can educate them. So I am asking you 
to get the old spirit of 1936. Let’s have it back again—auto workers, steel- 
workers, rubber workers, or what-have-you—and remember that every unor- 
ganized person is a menace to every other worker. We must bring them into 
these unions. 

Now we are turning away from jurisdictional problems. Let us build 
together because we are all for one and one for all. I assure you the Organi- 
zational Department will cooperate with you in every way conceivable. We 
have one objective, and that is to build your unions, build them strong, build 
them CIO, build them for you, build them for America. 

I thank you very much. 


DELEGATE GROGAN (Transport Workers): President Murray and 
delegates to this great convention, for the past two and a half years I have 
been assigned to the state of Florida, and while my two and a half years’ work 
in the state of Florida does not make me an expert on the South, there are 
many things I have seen down there that make me want to take the floor of 
this convention and give a little message to the delegates. Whether you like 
it or not, in a place like Miami Beach, that city of wealth and grandeur, we 
still have the 7-day week, 12-hour day, for $35 a week. And in a city like that 
you can find its counterpart in many of the cities of the southern states. The 
workers there are eager and anxious for organization, and in spite of the fact 
we have grand leaders in the drive down there like John Riffe and assistants 
like Bill Close and Brothers Nacelle and Charlie Gillman and Charlie Cowl, 
the fact is it is too big a job for the group there because they are handicapped 
by lack of finances and personnel. 

But there is opportunity there for every international union that wants 
to take itself away from its immediate problems. If each international union 
with the help of the Southern Organizing Committee can put a little money 
down there in the South, there are hundreds of thousands of workers who are 
eager and anxious for organization. We happen to have down there in the 
state of Florida now some real progress being made. Our organization after 
years of struggle have finally brought for the first time into the state of 
Florida a union shop, and the 2,000 workers in Pan American’ are real bona 
fide trade union members, everybody belonging, everybody paying his share. 
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Strange to say, even in a reactionary state like that, because of the work 
that is being done by the Southern Organizing Committee, the union shop is 
being welcomed there, and already we are beginning to reap the benefits of it, 
because the workers in Eastern Airlines, some 8,000 of them, want to come 
into our organization, and with the help of Phil Murray, Allan Haywood and 
the rest of the field we are getting the cooperation necessary to bring those 
8,000 people in. 

I could go through many more companies that are eager and anxious to 
come in, and I just want to say this, this great CIO cannot fail to recognize 
their responsibility in the South where we still have Jim Crowism, where we 
still have in every waiting room toilets for white people and black people, and 
in a state like that your political action never will be successful until we have 
built an organization there and made a strong solid organization, that every 
member knows who to vote for, who is his friend; and if we have political 
action we will not be having the same hoax perpetrated on the people such 
as was perpetrated when a splendid man, who has *he people’s interest at 
heart, goes down to defeat. Claude Pepper was beaten in the last election. 
Had our organization been stronger we would still have him in the Senate, 
still fighting for the people’s rights. And next April if Claude consents to run, 
there will be enough activity in the field of political action and organization 
to elect a fellow like Claude Pepper again. 

I want to say this, I am deeply grateful for what I have seen, from the 
contributions of the great union of the Steelworkers to the organizing efforts 
in the South, and the Auto Workers and some of these other organizations. I 
say to them this, I didn’t know the good work you were doing until I went 
down there, but all I ask is the efforts and money being put in down there be 
redoubled so we can continue the work and do as Allan Haywood has said, 
bring back that old spirit of 1936. Let us get out and organize. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Yancey of the 
Government and Civic Employees. 


DELEGATE YANCEY (Government and Civic Employees): Mr. Chair- 
man and members of this convention, I speak on this resolution of organizing 
the unorganized as a supplement to the remarks made by Vice President 
Haywood and as part of the remarks that will be made by a speaker later. 

The particular phase I want to deal with in the Government and Civic 
Workers Organizing Committee is the one concerning the Panama Canal Zone. 
There is a resolution in the list of resolutions presented to you on Monday 
with regard to this particular question, but it is our opinion it should be con- 
sidered in line with the whole question of organizing within CIO. 

There is much suffering and many needs of the people in Panama, and 
I want to tell you some of the very specific things which we expect and which 
we can do here in CIO to help this problem. 

First of all we have in Panama the United States Government with a 
leased strip ten miles wide across the Zone. Within that strip they have com- 
plete and absolute power in the civil government of economic affairs, every- 
thing is directly controlled by the United States Government. Unfortunately 
over the period of their control they have not given fair consideration to the 
people who work in the Canal Zone. The wages have been low, schooling has 
been poor until recently. They have done something in the way of medical 
care, but that now is proving a burden. 
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But to give you the picture as it reacts in America, this is the way it 
stands: Last year Congress passed a law setting up a non-profit corporation. 
It was the intention of Congress this corporation should operate as a self- 
sustaining body. It gave no thought to what would happen to the people it 
employed when this law was put into effect. In consequence the law requires 
any profit resulting from the Canal Zone operation should come back to the 
Treasury of the United States Government and the Canal Zone should support 
itself out of its revenues. 

Now that had never happened before. The Congress had appropriated 
funds for civil government in the Zone, it made preparation for other neces- 
sary things in the Zone. So naturally that worked a hardship on the people 
involved. 

The administration of the Canal Zone immediately raised every service 
cost which the people had to pay for food, clothing, medical care, schooling, 
everything which affected them was raised. 

Now I want to point that out particularly because I want to say that the 
one thing, the one principal income of the Canal Zone was not raised, and that 
was the cost of the movement of ships through that Canal. The rates of the 
costs to the shippers has been 90 cents per ton for a long time, yet there has 
been permission to raise that to a dollar a ton, which has not been taken 
advantage of. We hold that if the Canal Zone Corporation is to carry its own 
weight, it should carry its own weight through its particular income, and that 
is the income derived from the movement of ships through the Zone. The 
amount levied upon the service costs to these people, the cost of living to them, 
having been already overburdened, has become extremely acute. Very for- 
tunately in the last 12 months we have been able to get a raise of seven cents 
per hour, but this does not approximate the needs because the base is wrong. 
Having paid these people at the low rate of 25 cents an hour for a long, long 
time, six cents on top of 25 mean very, very little. After going into a com- 
parison of costs, we find the costs of every food item in the Canal Zone, every 
item of clothing in the Canal Zone is identically the costs in the States, and 
in some instances even higher. It is indeed a problem how these people 
actually live. 

Now they are depending on us, they are depending on us in the CIO 
because the CIO has gone down there and has told them that we are the 
organization that can and will help you, we are the organization designed 
to take care of the human needs of the people. We have raised their confi- 
dence in us, and they expect us to perform. 

During the past summer we brought the president of that local union 
here. He toured the country and I think he did an able job presenting to 
the American people the sufferings of his own people. 

There is a great deal more that has to be done, and the job has to be 
done in the states by us. Those people cannot vote; they have no influence 
in Congress. We do have. Until we bring to bear the proper kind of pres- 
sure on Congress, we will have a situation in the Canal Zone for a long, long 
time such as presently exists. One of the important things is, in spite of 
our Marshall Plan, in spite of our Four Point Program of President Truman, 
we still find our Congressmen do not see the importance of international 
relations in dealing fairly with the people of Panama. It is the showcase 

of American democracy to South America, and when we put the kind of 
goods in our showcase we now have there we cannot expect to get good 


buyers. 
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So it is up to us in CIO to do a job in making that correction, correcting 
the evils that prevail there now, and at the same time advance the cause of 
our international relations. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Federoff of the 
Government and Civic Workers. 


DELEGATE FEDEROFF (Government and Civic Employees): Mr. 
Chairman and delegates to this great convention, I arise at this time to 
wholeheartedly endorse this resolution. However, someone has placed me 
in an embarrassing position, being the Chairman of the Government and Civic 
Organizing Committee, to find that the resolution commends the work that 
has been done by that committee. 

In March, 1950, when President Murray named a committee to take the 
place of the Communist-controlled United Public Workers, after their expul- 
sion from this great organization, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
we went to work and in less than sixteen months we have completely re- 
couped every member that belonged to the United Public Workers in 1949. 
We have driven that organization into complete disintegration. It has no 
members left. All of that entire membership is now within the ranks of the 
CIO. We have driven them into the present so-called consolidation of the 
Communist hardened labor unions, or the catch-all] unions. I was just 
reading a New York Times the other day where the former president of 
the UOPWA, James Durkin, and John Stanley, had been demoted, and they 
have been demoted in that organization because they represent no one. How- 
ever, they had to give them a title of being messenger boys because they 
do still represent the Kremlin. But in America they do not represent any 
public workers. 

Now we are in a very peculiar field. We are in a field of organizing the 
unorganized in government, state, city, township and borough, all political 
subdivisions. We have to deal with legislation, we have to deal with politicians 
and many liberal fakers who represent our state institutions, many liberals 
who claim to be liberals, but only give mouthings for their own personal 
advancement, but stop their true collective bargaining at their own office 
door. We have many politicians who proclaim their support to the right to 
organize people in the factories and the mines and the mills, but they only 
believe in the right for people to organize in the mines and the factories and 
the mills to deliver votes for them, but the free right of organizing and 
instituting the right of collective bargaining stops at the very doors of their 
office. 

I have had many experiences in meeting with the politicians in the metro- 
politan areas, in the boroughs and townships and in the cities, and yes, with 
many men who claim to be great liberals, and we run into absolute opposition. 
They give us no representation, they use every legal opinion, they use every 
barrier, they use everything that is anti-union to keep you from having direct 
representation and duly organizing the people into a union of their own choos- 
ing for the purpose of doing collective bargaining to improve their conditions, 
increase their wages and get those other benefits that the government and 
state and country representatives and employees are entitled to. 

However, I want to say this to this delegation, we run into a lot of people 
within our own ranks of labor who are saying to me, “You are in a difficult 
field; the people you are assigned to organize are hard to organize, they are 
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different from other workers.” That is not so. They are not different than 
other workers; they are just as determined to have an organization as the 
men in the mills and mines and factories are determined, but their circum- 
stances and conditions and the people they work for are different, but they 
have the same desires, the same aspirations, they have the same willingness 
and determination to have a union that the people in private industry have. 

I run into too many CIO people who are saying it is difficult to organize 
those people. Well, we ran into the same problem back in 1935 and 1936. 
Many people shook their head and said the steel industry could not be organ- 
ized, and many people said the automobile workers could not be organized. 
Many people said the oil workers and glass workers and railroad workers 
could not be organized. However, here they are. Those problems were diffi- 
cult, those barriers were great, because you had at that time the coal and 
iron police, the state police, espionage, millions of dollars being spent, concrete 
walls around the plants, and iron barred doors to keep you from entering the 
plants and organizing those people. Yet those people were organized despite 
the fact many people said it was difficult to organize. 

So I don’t want regional directors or national officers of this organization 
when I visit their offices and say I need some help to bring government people, 
state people and county people into the organization. I don’t want them to 
be shaking their heads and saying it is a difficult field. We need your assist- 
ance and help, and particularly in those areas where the industrial workers 
are strongly organized, where you are delivering votes to so-called liberals, 
putting them into office, and they stop collective bargaining at their own office 
door. 

So I say to this convention rather than some national officer saying to me, 
“Send us an organizer where there are potentialities,” or have some regional 
director say to me, “Send me an organizer where we have potentialities,” we 
are unable to give that kind of service, because we are spread throughout 29 
states, we have 229 local unions including Panama. The service is terriffic, 
it is tremendous, it is overwhelming, and we just cannot measure up to the 
situation at this particular time, and we need the assistance of every interna- 
tional union, we need the assistance of every regional office and the assist- 
ance of every CIO member to see the influence, the power and prestige of this 
wonderful organization is impressed upon politicians that the people who 
work for them and give public service are entitled to a union. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I support this resolution wholeheartedly, and 
I plead and I solicit the assistance of this wonderful organization in assisting 
us to organize government, state and county employees of this nation. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Crawford. 


DELEGATE CRAWFORD (Steelworkers): Getting back to organizing the 
unorganized in the South, while it is true we have great problems, at the 
same time we have made considerable progress. I know throughout the 
States of Virginia, North and South Carolina, Tennessee and Georgia, the 
CIO unions there have hewn to the line. They are right in line with the 
policy of this great organization of ours. We have been working very hard 
to eliminate discrimination. We find it necessary in the cities of the South 
to hire or rent a building where our unions can meet together, because unless 
we do that we find our colored membership discriminated against, and the 
only way we can possibly eliminate this and let our colored membership know 
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they are receiving the same consideration is for us to all join together. This 
has been done in Atlanta, in Memphis, in Chattanooga, and in those places 
there are no signs on either the rest rooms or drinking fountains of “colored” 
and “white,” which we would face any other place we went. 

There is not a man on the staff of District 35 of the Steelworkers’ organi- 
zation but what is completely in line with the policy of the CIO and the 
United Steelworkers of America. 

I would like to give you an example of some of the problems we face at 
times. In the city of Atlanta, where we were negotiating for our pension and 
insurance agreement, we had a company there that when they saw the steel 
industry falling in line and signing contracts with the Steelworkers and the 
plant was on strike, the lawyer for the company asked me to come to his 
office, that he had a proposition to make that he thought would settle our 
problems. I told the gentleman, “You know, we don’t do business that way. 
Let me bring the union committee and we will talk to you.” He said, “I am 
not in a position to talk to the whole committee now.” I said, “Let me bring 
the president of the local union.” He said, “All right, bring the president.” 

When we got into the office of the attorney for this company here was his 
proposition. He said, “We are ready to go into the same kind of a contract as 
the Bethlehem formula for our workers, with one exception; we are ready to 
pay $100 a month minimum pension to the white people,” but he said, “I want 
you to know this”—and I am quoting his words now—“this company cannot 
see its way clear to pay niggers $100 a month pension.” I said to that gentle- 
man, “I would have you understand this, we are not bargaining for white 
people or for colored people, we are bargaining for members of the United 
Steelworkers of America.” 

Of course, we had to report back to the group of our striking workers. 
We called a meeting, and although there is about 30 percent of the employees 
of that plant that are colored, and the meeting had an overwhelming white 
membership, they turned that proposition down flat and stood together, and 
within a few days we had that plant back to work with the full rights of the 
organization extended to every member. 

In closing I want to say that the Steelworkers’ organization in District 
35 pledges its wholehearted support to John Riffe. I challenge John to call 
on us for anything, because we are going to do everything we possibly can 
to see this program completed. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Kovenetsky, of 
the Department Store Workers. 


DELEGATE KOVENETSKY (Department Store Workers): I stand up in 
support of the resolution on organization. I represent the workers who CIO 
has under contract in the Macy department store. We have some 8,000 
people under contract. But that company itself is a very small and insignifi- 
cant group, based on the amount of people that are involved in the department 
store industry throughout the country. In department stores alone there are 
some one million workers. In the retail generally, there are some seven mil- 
lion. That in itself is a great bulwark of industry in this United States. 

CIO, as Brother Haywood has stated before, in the years of 1936, 1937 
and 1938 gave the impetus of organization in this white collar field. Today 
we find ourselves again in the position of trying to organize the white collar 
workers in the retail field. This industry you people must realize is not an 
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industry of penny ante business; this business represents some of the ten 
largest industries in this country. And when I hear delegates standing up on 
this floor and talking about the shameful conditions of low wages prevailing 
outside and in the South or in the West, I think one of the things the dele- 
gates of this convention must realize is that with department stores these 
conditions prevail in one of the largest organized cities in this country, in 
this New York City. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association, that some of you people have 
heard of has one of the greatest, and most powerful lobbies in Washington. 
They are constantly making the congressional] representatives of this country 
aware that they do not want price fixing or price stabilization at the retail 
level. They are the ones that have in their power the opportunity of hiring 
some of the best brains in advertising to fight organization in that industry. 
They have been given a free hand for a long time, and I beg of you delegates 
here that CIO has taken the initiative to come in and try to help, and I am 
sure successfully, to do a job of organizing the department store workers. 

I have the responsibility of directing the organizing drive with Brother 
Thomas. I have been around throughout the country. I have met with some 
of the regional directors and other people in the various areas of this country. 
I have been told that any help that is necessary, the CIO people in the various 
areas of this country are willing and ready to help. We are going to call on 
you for help because we must have the help of CIO to be able to organize 
the unorganized, to be able to organize within the framework of the CIO 
those disorganized workers and those in the Communist Local 65. 

We want to get those people representation which is basic and honest, 
and CIO can give it. We also want to become a factor in the organizing of 
department store workers against the AFL. We know what the AFL can do 
because we were raided, or an effort was made by the IRCA to raid us, and 
in that affair they lost and lost miserably. We beat them by some 6,000 to 
900. I am sure when we go and speak to the workers of department stores 
they will recognize that organization is to their interest. Organization by 
CIO I am sure can be sold to the workers in the department stores throughout 
the country. I will ask you to cooperate and help and wherever you hear of 
organization desired on the part of department store workers, please do your 
job in contacting our office. Make it known to either office, in Washington or 
the office in New York at 1133 Broadway. You will be given the addresses. 

I want to say this in closing, that we hope by the end of this year we 
will be able to report to Brother Haywood that we have brought into the 
fold of CIO additional department store workers. We have heard it is the 
task, and I have heard it expounded amongst a lot of the delegates here, of 
organizing the unorganized in many fields. I want you here to consider the 
request of the department store workers in the same light as you would all 
of the requests that have been made on this floor. 


DELEGATE LINDBERG (Brewery Workers): Mr. Chairman, delegates 
to this wonderful Thirteenth Constitutional Convention of the CIO, I arise to 
speak to supplement the remarks that have been made pertaining to the 
southern organizational drive. Coming from that area I know some of the 
problems and the difficulties that the representatives and organizers of CIO 
have in conducting the program in that area. I would like to convey to you a 
story of the organizational problems that our organization is confronted with 
in the state of Florida. We are now conducting an organizational drive in the 
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citrus industry in the state of Florida. There are approximately one hundred 
thirty to one hundred sixty thousand people engaged in the citrus industry 
in that state. We have a staff of seven people covering an area of 150 miles 
in length and 125 miles in width. I would like to describe to you the condi- 
tions of the people employed in the citrus industry. Some of these people, 
especially those of the Negro race, are living in hovels not fit for human 
habitation; in fact they are not fit for animals. We have to hold meetings 
with the Negro people employed in the citrus industry meeting in what is 
known as a theater that is for the benefit of the Negro people, and I am tell- 
ing you the dilapidated condition of this broken down structure which they 
call a place of entertainment for the Negro people is a disgrace. 

The working conditions and living conditions of these people employed 
in the citrus industry is an urgent call for the type of CIO organization that 
is so eloquently spoken in the organizing drives of Steel, Rubber, Automobile 
and other great organizational drives that CIO has undertaken. 

I have heard the remarks that CIO is losing its muscle, that CIO is rest- 
ing on its laurels. That is not a fact. I know the organizational problems 
that each international union is confronted with today, and being tied up in a 
mass of legal red tape that the employer can resort to in the use of the Taft- 
Hartley law, and that makes organizational work extremely difficult; but I 
say to you I believe the call is urgent enough that if we can convey the 
message to all of CIO we will stand shoulder to shoulder and carry forth this 
organizational drive. It is not a question of gaining additional members but 
a question of bringing salvation to people who have suffered oppression for a 
great number of years. 

When you meet with these people and have an opportunity to talk with 
them, they look at you like you are a Messiah, your are the Saviour; they 
have a look of hope in their eyes that here possibly with CIO, that dynamic 
and magic word, that they are going to get liberation and finally have an 
opportunity to get a union contract and the benefits that go with union con- 
tracts. 

I say to you we must get ourselves in condition, we must exert ourselves, 
unite shoulder to shoulder and get into this southern organizational drive 
lock, stock and barrel. We have to go into this drive and do a job for the 
southern people. We have faced many trials and tribulations, we have spent 
lots of money, that is true, but we cannot allow these things to stop us 
from conducting this organizational drive and bringing forth to the people 
of the southern states that their salvation lies in a strong CIO union. And 
I know that we can do it. The only thing we have to do is to have that 
organizational spirit of 1936 and 1937 and carry this thing on with the force 
that we used at that time, and despite the Taft-Hartley law and other anti- 
state laws we will be glad to accomplish for the southern people the many 
benefits that we have accomplished in the eastern areas. 

I say to you this, that we have an obligation as trade unionists in this 
great movement to bring to these people of the South, whether they be Negro, 
whether they be white, whether they be of the type of people they are, if we 
are going to be trade unionists we have to bring to the people the benefits, 
that we have brought to many of our trade unionists in the areas where we 
have been able to successfully organize. 

I say to you this, that each international union has got to come along 
with CIO in the form of additional representatives, in the form of money, if 
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need be, and let us unite solidly with the southern organizing drive and do 
the job we are dedicated to do to bring greater benefits to the American 
working men and women regardless of race, creed or color. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Altman of the 
Retail and Wholesale Workers. 


DELEGATE ALTMAN (Retail and Wholesale Workers): Mr. Chairman 
and fellow delegates, I arise to say a few words in connection with this reso- 
lution that I feel should be of interest to the delegates of this convention. 
Three years ago our union, the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union was in the midst of the greatest crisis I think that any union could 
possibly face. It seemed as though our union would be destroyed completely, 
but I am happy to state that despite all the dire forecasts that our union not 
only lived but is beginning to grow and will take its place proudly amongst 
the greatest of the CIO unions. 

Three years ago we were financially bankrupt, we had expelled from our 
union thousands of members who were under Communist leadership, and fur- 
thermore we were facing secession from other unions and raids by the 
AFL and other groups. We had lived through that, and we elected a new 
president, Irving M. Simon, and our union stabilized itself, paid off its obliga- 
tions, met its new obligations and began to reorganize and to organize the 
unorganized. 

Our union met face to face Local 65 in a fight against that union in the 
Union News, both in Boston and in New York, and we defeated them over- 
whelmingly, and we have contracts that we took away from that group. Not 
only that, in the South today our union in Birmingham and Gadsden has 
organized the Woolworth Stores, the Kress Stores, the W. T. Grant Stores 
and others of the national chains. In Canada our organization is faced with 
an election in the greatest department store on this continent, an election for 
15,000 workers in one store, and we believe we are going to win. And further- 
more, and finally, our union is working together with the CIO in this depart- 
ment store organizing drive. Our union has equal representation with the 
CIO in the department store groups, and we are giving our utmost to see to 
it that the unorganized department stores in this country will be organized 
under the banner of the CIO. 

So I am proud to stand here this morning and say to you that with this 
help of the CIO and this help of our own organization and our local unions 
throughout the country, we have pulled ourselves up by our own bootstraps. 
We intend to live, we intend to grow, and we intend to be a part of the CIO 
of which the entire organization will be proud. 


Thank you very much. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will be in order. Are you ready 
to vote? Those favoring the motion to adopt the report of the committee will 
say aye; contrary minded, no. 

The ayes have it, and the committee’s report prevails. 

Resolution No. 25 
CIVIL RIGHTS AND THE EXTENSION OF DEMOCRACY 

The American beacon of human rights continues to burn brightly despite 

the efforts to dim it now being made at home and abroad. We of the Con- 
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gress of Industrial Organizations, in resisting these attacks, have firmly main- 
tained our basic concept that human welfare attained through individual 
exercise of human rights is the keystone of a free government. Our Ameri- 
can guarantees of individual rights were written over the centuries in the 
blood of our predecessors. They are the legacy of all American citizens and 
each must share fully in his heritage. 

We of the CIO are determined to carry out our commitments to strive 
for economic equality, political equality, and an equal share in the facilities 
afforded by the community, for all persons regardless of race, religion, color, 
or national origin. 

The strength of our free institutions is proved by the virulence of the 
attacks upon them. These attacks are based in fear of democracy and in 
lack of confidence in the American people. 

The fear and lack of confidence of prejudiced men has given rise to an 
atmosphere of hysteria that seeks to brand as subversive the determination 
of the majority of American citizens to develop and extend real democracy. 

The stronghold of the creators of hysteria is in the halls of Congress. It 
is manifested by a coalition of Northern Republican reactionaries and South- 
ern Democrats. The record is clear that this unholy alliance has succeeded 
in halting all congressional action on pending bills that would establish fair 
employment practices, protect citizens against mob violence and extend suf- 
frage to American citizens who are now denied it. 

The attitude of those in the coalition has given direct encouragement to 
vicious elements in various parts of the country which have demonstrated 
privately in some communities what the coalition practices in the halls of 
Congress. Two outstanding examples of these inspired vicious practices are: 

1. The disgraceful Cicero, Illinois riots directed last July against a Negro 
veteran who sought to move into a home that he had legally rented in the 
town, and the subsequent failure of local law enforcement agencies to take 
appropriate action in the case. 

2. The official outrage that occurred in Dublin, Georgia where a union 
meeting called by two representatives of the CIO was invaded and dispersed 
at the point of guns by the sheriff of Laurene County, and members of his 
staff. 

An encouraging development is the advance made in eliminating racial 
segregation in the armed forces. Experience gained on the battleline in 
Korea, where Americans are giving their lives regardless of race, creed, color, 
or national origin, has resulted in the breaking up and redistribution of all 
segregated racial units in Korea. 

The CIO will increase its efforts to bring to full realization the basic 
principle of our philosophy of government that all men are endowed with the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the Thirteenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations pledges itself to continue the struggle to further develop 
and extend democracy and Civil Rights to all of the American people. 

We urge: 

That each CIO affiliate continue to form and strengthen Human Rights 
Committees within its respective organization, and that each affiliate seek 
to have incorporated in its collective bargaining agreement clauses that will 
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insure non-discrimination in hiring, in the payment of equal wages, in job 
tenure, and in promotion based on skill, merit, and ability. 

We demand: 

1. The repeal of Senate Rule 22—the notorious Wherry amendment that 
makes it possible for a minority not responsible to all of the American people, 
to veto by filibuster the enjoyment by the people of full Civil Rights, or, in- 
deed, to halt at their whim the whole functioning of the government. 

2. The passage of a federal Fair Employment Practices Act and of sim- 
ilar state acts in those states and cities not now having such legislation. 

3. The enactment of a federal anti-lynching bill. 

4. The passage of federal and state legislation outlawing poll taxes and 
other denials by restriction of the right to vote. 

5. The enactment in all federal appropriations for state aid, of safeguards 
against segregation. 

6. The enactment of modernized and strengthened federal Civil Rights 
laws that will enable the government of the United States to protect the 
rights of all persons and to penalize those who traverse such rights. 

7. The enactment of similar Civil Rights statutes in all states which do 
not now have such laws. 

8. The issuance at once by President Truman of an Executive Order 
establishing a Fair Employment Practices Commission with enforcement 
powers, to insure full utilization in the present nationa] defense emergency 
of the nation’s manpower at its highest skills regardless of race, religion, 
color, or national origin of the individual worker. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends adop- 


tion. 
. . . The motion was seconded. 


VICE PRESIDENT REUTHER: Brother Chairman, fellow workers and 
delegates: I rise in support of this resolution which is one of the most impor- 
tant resolutions which will be considered by this convention. We in the CIO 
have understood for a long time, and we have been saying for a number of 
years, that the struggle in the world between freedom and tyranny, between 
democracy and Communism, is essentially a struggle for men’s minds, their 
hearts and their loyalties, and it cannot be won with guns alone. If America 
believes that by building up its military power it can preserve peace and 
freedom in the world by that sheer physical strength, it will be making a 
tragic mistake because the world is going to judge America not only by the 
military power that we are able to muster, not only by the economic resources 
which we have in such great abundance, but they are going to measure 
America and the caliber of American democracy by what we do in the field 
of civil rights. 

When President Murray and I were in conference with Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson several weeks ago, he said—and we believe him to be right— 
that in Asia where hundreds of millions of people are in revolt against the 
status quo against poverty and hunger and colonialism and racial discrimina- 
tion, that in Asia where, in this great struggle to preserve freedom, the bal- 
ance of power lies in Asia. There the question of civil rights in America is 
the most important single issue because in Asia people are being told by the 
Communists that America has two standards of citizenship, one for white 
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citizens and another kind of standard of citizenshp for people who are not 
white. In Asia, because there are hundreds of millions of people who have 
dark skins, the question of racial equality is of primary importance in their 
minds. 

When we talk about the Four Freedoms they are just abstract concepts 
because the Communists say you can’t eat the Four Freedoms. Judge America 
not by its pious slogans but judge America by what it does in the field of 
civil rights. 

We have got to come to the realization that in the struggle to square 
democracy’s noble promises with its practical performance in the field of civil 
rights we are not only dealing with a matter of human decency and elementary 
economic and social justice, but we are dealing with the fundamental question 
of democratic survival. Communism is sweeping Europe in a number of 
countries like Italy and France. In those countries the Communists have 
made great gains and in Asia they are taking over by default because Amer- 
ican democracy has operated on the theory that as long as we are strong 
physically, economically and militarily, we can push into a corner and ignore 
our basic moral responsibilities in the field of civil rights. By our failure to 
square our promises with our practices in the field of civil rights, we are giving 
the Communists in Asia a psychological and moral weapon equal to a stockpile 
of H bombs. 

We have got to come down to earth and realize that until we in America 
begin to step up and do something about the practical problems in the field of 
civil rights the hundreds of millions of dark-skinned people throughout the 
world are going to say American democracy preaches one thing and practices 
something entirely different. 

Let us look around and see what has been happening. In Cicero, a suburb 
of the city of Chicago, a Negro veteran was denied a home for his family. 
Riots ensued and the local authorities looked the other way while people took 
the law into their hands, destroyed property and furniture and drove this 
Negro family out of the house which they had rented. What do you think 
the Communists did with that? That was headlined all over the world, and 
they said, “You see, American democracy has all this fancy trapping, all 
these noble and pious slogans, but this is what they do to a Negro citizen, a 
veteran, if you please.” 

We have got to meet that challenge; we have got to meet that not by 
resolutions written with beautiful phrases, but by practical action at the level 
where it counts. 

Out in Iowa an Indian American who gave his life in Korea in defense of 
freedom, in defense of American democracy—they shipped his body back to 
America and his widow bought a lot in a cemetery where he was denied the 
right to be buried. Why? Because he was an American Indian, because 
his skin is not lily-white. 

I say there is something wrong with American democracy when American 
Indians can’t even be buried in a cemetery because it is an all-white cemetery. 
Yet that happened, and as long as that continues to happen in America, 
American democracy is preaching one thing and practicing another. 

As long as we continue that kind of hypocrisy we shall not mobilize the 
strength and the moral and spiritual support of hundreds of millions of people 
who otherwise would look to America with hope that here in America we 
know how to take these tremendous physical resources that we have and 
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translate them into human progress and human values and human dignity. 

Here is a headline in this morning’s paper. A Florida sheriff killed one 
Negro prisoner on the way to jail and wounded a second one. The sheriff said 
they were trying to escape. But we know that in state after state in America 
that it has been the practice where Negroes come before the bar of justice 
there are two standards of justice, one for Negroes and one for white citizens. 

This is not the first time in the history of American justice that a Negro 
prisoner has been shot on the way to jail because he is alleged to have tried 
to escape. That is the attitude of the law enforcing agencies in certain sec- 
tions of our country because they do not treat Negroes as citizens, and Negro 
citizens do not have the same rights before the bar of justice. 

I have pointed out on other occasions what happened in the case of 
Joe Louis, and I repeat it because I believe that we have got to keep saying 
these things and saying them until we do something about them. We all know 
that Joe Louis went back into the ring, and we all were a bit saddened the 
other night when he took a terrific beating. We all knew it was not the same 
old Joe Louis that we admired ten years ago. What did the Communists do 
with that? Well, if you will make a check, as I did, of the reports of the 
recordings that the State Department gets on the Moscow propaganda broad- 
cast into Asia you will find that last year when Joe Louis—or a year and a 
half ago, when he went back into the ring, the Moscow radio beamed into 
Asia hour after hour, saying that in America under this Jim Crow policy 
of discrimination against racial minorities Joe Louis, because he is a Negro, 
couldn’t get a job. He was turned down time after time when he applied 
for work, and because like other Negroes in America he was denied job 
opportunity and was compelled to go back into the ring to make a living. 

Millions of Negroes all throughout the world, millions of dark-skinned 
Asiatics believe that sort of thing, and as long as we don’t do something about 
it they are going to continue to believe it because it is true that Negroes in 
America and minority groups are not given the same opportunities. They are 
the first to be laid off in unorganized industries and they are the last to be 
hired; and until we change that the Communists are going to exploit that fact. 

So not only as a matter of human decency should we step up to the ques- 
tion of civil rights, but, as a matter of democratic survival. As long as Jim 
Crow lives in the house of American democracy there is something wrong. It 
is about time the American people stood up and said that from here on out 
there is not going to be room for Jim Crow in democracy’s house. 

Now, we have a job in this struggle to make democracy work, in this 
struggle to mobilize the economic resources and the spiritual strength of the 
free people of the world in defense of freedom. We here in America because 
we are possessed with the greatest material resources have got to demon- 
strate that we know how to achieve a moral balance between our economic 
and military power and our moral leadership. There is no place where that 
moral leadership can be demonstrated as clearly and effectively as in the field 
of civil rights. The tragedy of America is that in a time when we are appeal- 
ing to millions of people for their loyalty and their solidarity and their support 
in the common struggle against totalitarianism what do we find in Washing- 
ton? We find there that political morality has sunk to its lowest depths. 
We find there a contest between competing political groups, each trying to 
outdo the other or trying to make the greatest progress in the field of civil 
rights or in the field of human betterment. What we have in Washington is 
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a contest of negative leadership—programs of hysteria, character assassina- 
tion and hatred characterized by McCarthyism, and neither political party 
can absolve themselves of some responsibility in this situation. 

In 1948 when they met in Philadelphia, both major political parties 
brought into their platforms extensive civil rights planks. Having written 
them into their platforms they then proceeded to forget about them, so we 
have got to insist that political parties deliver on their platforms in the field 
of civil rights. 

Now, one of our basic problems is that when they write into their plat- 
forms these civil rights planks they do it with the assurance that they will 
never have to deliver, because the mechanics of our legislative machinery 
are so geared that they will never have to do anything about it in terms of 
truly delivering on their platforms. 

In Washington, as this resolution appropriately points out, in the United 
States Senate they have a rule—Rule No. 22, and I say all of the pious decla- 
rations in support of civil rights by both major political parties are not worth 
the paper they are written on until we get both parties committed to use their 
power to change Rule 22 in the United States Senate, because under that rule 
one-third of the Senate plus one Senator can block the democratic will of the 
majority of those Senators. They wrote that rule because that is the con- 
venient mechanism behind which they can hide to avoid the discharge of the 
responsibilities that they committed themselves to in their respective party 
platforms. 

Rule 22 is the key to the civil rights legislation. It is the key to other 
basic social legislation because as long as a minority of Dixiecrats can fili- 
buster civil rights legislation to death in the United States Senate all the 
declarations of support are meaningless. 

The CIO has been working on that rule and we ought to go ire the 
conventions of each of the major parties and insist that they declare them- 
selves uncompromisingly in support of revision of Rule 22 so that by a simple 
majority the United States Senate can close debate and act upon legislation 
being considered by that body. 

We have made a check on this. Some lawyers associated with some of 
our unions have spent many hours digging back into the early discussion and 
philosophy and legal background of the things that were stated by the 
founding fathers of the Constitution, and there is no question but that Senate 
Rule 22 is unconstitutional. But there it sits. We recognize that in a body 
like the United States Senate there must be safeguards to protect the right of 
free debate. But the right of free debate when abused under the filibuster 
destroys a much higher right in a legislative body—the right of the majority 
to take action. Whenever a minority under Rule 22 can so abuse the right of 
unlimited debate through filibuser as to block the will of the majority to act, 
they are using one right to destroy a second right, which has much higher 
priority. 

The whole concept of democratic government rests upon the principle of 
free discussion, and having exercised the right of free discussion the majority 
has the right to take action so that the will of the majority can be translated 
into specific legislative action. In the United States Senate that is not now 
possible. One-third plus one can block the balance, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Senate. And I say the CIO has got to mobilize our people to let 
them understand that civil rights is not going to make progress in America 
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as long as Rule 22 in the U. S. Senate permits the filibuster to kill any legis- 
lation that may come up for consideration. 

Let’s carry this fight out and get our people aware of the basic problem 
and then go to the major political parties and say, “We want you to meet this 
problem.” 

Now, it is very simple. I appeared before the Subcommittee on Rules of 
the United States Senate, Senator Bill Benton, who is making a courageous 
fight in Washington, was the Chairman of that Committee, and we showed 
them that it is a simple matter of parliamentary procedure. When the new 
United States Senate convenes in 1953 in January all they need is by a simple 
majority vote to adopt the new Senate rules by which a majority can close 
debate, and that will put an end to the filibuser. When we finally destroy 
the filibuster in the U. S. Senate and we finally get around to doing something 
about civil rights there are going to be two sets of people very unhappy and 
very angry. One will be the Dixiecrats and the bigots, and the other group 
will be the Communists, because they don’t want us to solve the problem of 
civil rights. They always want it around to exploit and make capital of, and 
it is up to us, it is up to people like the people in the CIO who are dedicated 
to the struggle for human security and human dignity who have got to lead 
this fight. I say let’s adopt his resolution, but let’s do more than that, let’s 
go back home in our local unions, in our communities, in our states, and let’s 
begin to mobilize our people on the civil rights front and demand that both 
political parties step up and carry out their platform and write a set of rules 
so that we can legislate on this important matter. 

Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Hartnett, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the IUE-CIO. 


DELEGATE HARTNETT, IUE-CIO: President Murray and delegates: 
The report to this convention by the CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimina- 
tion concludes with these words: 

“No greater threat exists to our American way of life than the practice 
of discrimination against various of our citizens based on race, creed, color or 
national origin. This is the weakest spot in our national armor.” 

The compelling truth of that statement is verified with every passing 
month—both on our domestic front and in our international affairs. The con- 
tinuation of discrimination and the perpetuation of practices that are con- 
ducive to second-class citizenship are indeed “the weakest spot in our national 
armor.” 

And every passing month also proves that our enemies know this weak- 
ness and are determined to capitalize on it. They have been capitalizing on 
it, in fact, in Asia, in the South Pacific, in Africa and other areas. American 
democracy is ridiculed as hypocrisy. The Communist picture is, of course, 
absurdity exaggerated but nevertheless we continue to hand ammunition to 
totalitarian propagandists around the world. 

Here at home, discrimination and second-class citizenship continue to 
provide Communists one of their most potent weapons. Just last week in 
Cincinnati nearly 1,000 Communist stooges and innocents formed a new Com- 
munist front—the National Negro Labor Council. 

As you might expect, this new outfit was given a tremendous advance 
build-up by the Communist Daily Worker. But equally interesting to us is the 
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fact that the guiding lights of the new front are leaders and officials of the 
Communist-controlled unions which we have kicked out of the CIO. 

Once again, therefore, we see attempts to further split the American 
labor movement. The new front held its convention in the former headquar- 
ters of the Hamilton County Communist Party. It had only one purpose—to 
attempt to prove to millions of American Negro workers that the democratic 
labor movement offers them no hope, no real promise of economic, political 
and social advancement. What they were offered in Cincinnati was virtually 
the same old totalitarian appeal to minorities. To mobilize additional thou- 
sands, this new outfit has promised there will be ‘‘a national march on Wash- 
ington around next May 1.” 

Their convention resolution, in Cincinnati, claimed that “more than 
15,000,000 Negro Americans did not have job opportunities equal to whites, 
and that the average Negro family’s average income was 55 percent below 
the general average.” 

By the time these claims get to Moscow and then are filtered down to 
India, China and Indonesia the picture will be one of all American minorities 
living in oppressive slavery. Those delegates here who have short wave sets 
can listen any night to the weird and incredible broadcasts beamed from 
Moscow to North America, South America and Europe. To hear these broad- 
casts makes you wonder whether the Russian propagandists aren’t talking 
about an entirely different planet. 

We know that the Communists want to “liberate” so-called minorities 
only to deprive them of the democratic rights they now have and place them 
under the heel of the worst dictatorship history has ever known. 

But the fact still remains—as the report of our Committee emphasizes— 
that discrimination ‘is the weakest spot in our national armor.” 

Merely because a declining bunch of Communists point a finger at this 
weak spct is never a reason why we should deny its existence or ignore it— 
particularly because the democratic labor movement has done more to elimi- 
nate discrimination than all the Communist fronts put together. 

We in the CIO have fought hard and constantly for the maximum exten- 
sion of economic and political democracy. Possibly we have done more than 
any other single group in this direction. Government officials and historians 
have told us so. 

Last week Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin declared that racial dis- 
crimination and segregation is now being wiped out “at the fastest pace in 
nearly a century.” 

The Navy, Tobin reported, has ended segregation entirely, the Air Force 
is dissolving its last segregated units, and the Army is abolishing them “at a 
rate of speed that few would have believed possible.” 

In industry the record is almost as impressive. Employment of non- 
whites in industry jumped nearly 15 percent last year and non-white workers, 
Tobin said, are clearly moving into fields “where discrimination previously 
has held them back.” An excellent example of this had been a 53 percent 
increase in the employment of non-whites in professional and technical jobs 
last year. 

Such progress is encouraging but because we in the CIO are realists and 
because we have no reason to delude ourselves, we know that the job is far 
from done. 

As President Reuther pointed out to you just a few moments ago, the 
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fight has only been initiated and the surface has only been scratched. Some 
very vivid examples were cited by him for you, but I would like to point to 
one that occurred in the city of Washington, the base of our democracy, the 
Capital of our democratic institutions. I think it brings home to us all a 
heart-rending story, one that is not difficult to appreciate, and one we recog- 
nize in the true sense which will bring home to us in a most vivid manner 
the place at which our job has got to be started and at which it must be 
commenced. 

It is the custom among high school graduating classes in this country 
for some of the classes to journey to Washington for their commencement 
exercises. We oftentimes find mixed groups, of kids who have gone through 
twelve years of schoo] together and who have never had brought home to 
them the difference between black and white and who didn’t know what it was 
to dislike a Jewish boy or a Catholic boy or a Protestant boy, and who had 
no reason to believe that democracy which they had learned in their school 
days is not practiced in our Nation’s Capital. Then they journey to Wash- 
ington and in twelve short minutes they have broken down what they have 
learned in twelve years of school by some room clerk. These children walk 
into the hotel and they attempt to register in a body. They attempt to stay 
together as they have for twelve long years and they attempt to practice the 
democracy that has been taught to them. We find that a hotel room clerk, as 
a result of a practice that exists in our Nation’s Capital, singles out two of the 
girls and boys—and I have seen this occur—and tell them that they can’t 
sleep with their fellows, they can’t stay in the same building with their white 
brothers and sisters, they have no right to practice the things that they have 
been practicing for twelve years. You see the two colored children who for 
twelve years have had democracy drummed into them walk from the building 
in a most dejected manner and are shunted off to some place in Washington 
not fit for the residence of man nor beast. 

There have been many vivid examples which can be drawn for you. 

There is a great task to be done, one that we in the CIO must continue 
to dedicate ourselves to. 

We know that the fight for enlargement of democracy must be intensified 
on every front—in our unions, in our collective bargaining, in Congress and 
our state legislatures, in city councils, schools, transportation, theaters and 
every other section of our national life. 

The enormity of the job still remaining for us can be judged in part by 
the report of our CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination. In Congress the 
reactionary coalition of Dixiecrats and Republicans blocked every single item 
of civil rights legislation. In fact, not a single item of civil rights legislation 
even got to committee hearings. 

Undoubtedly for reasons of space and the Committee’s report does not 
mention other conspicuous failures. 

As of today—only 11 of the 48 states have FEPC laws; only 22 cities in 
the entire country have FEPC laws; only 6 of the 48 states have legislated 
against discrimination in public housing projects. 

Here, then, is proof that we have no reason for complacency. Here is 
proof that we have a huge amount of work left to do—including anti-poll tax 
and anti-lynching legislation. 

Very few of us are inclined to place the entire blame on Congress or any 
other single agency. Much of the success of this fight will depend on the 
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American labor movement and some unions have been guilty of indifference 
or inertia. 

The IUE-CIO during the past nine months has found itself competing— 
with more and more frequency—with various craft unions. We have been 
shocked to discover the discriminatory practices of some of these so-called 
unions. We found, incidentally, that these craft groups have absolutely noth- 
ing in their constitutions barring membership discrimination on the basis of 
color, creed, sex or national origin. As a matter of fact there is not a single 
word in the AFL Constitution itself which speaks, as does the CIO Constitu- 
tion, of the objective of organizing the working men and women “regardless 
of race, creed, color or nationality.” 

And also think for a moment—the AFL has absolutely nothing to com- 
pare with the CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination. 

My point, of course, is that such indifference to the crime of discrimina- 
tion places an even greater responsibility on the CIO and its affiliates. Our 
mission takes on even greater importance in view of the apathy of the various 
so-called craft unions. _ 

We in IUE-CIO, therefore, feel that there is a minimum program that 
will insure the continuation of the CIO’s pioneering work in the field of civil 
rights and deprive international Communism of much of its ammunition 
against American democracy. 

1. All local unions should be strongly encouraged to establish civil rights 
and anti-discrimination committees. 

Only if we gain active participation from our local union leadership can 
we achieve better success. 

2. Union civil rights committees—on local, regional and national levels— 
should cooperate with other non-Communist groups which were created to 
fight for civil liberties and oppose discrimination. 

3. Union civil rights committees should make maximum use of the 
literature, films and other materials on civil rights produced by the national 
CIO and other groups. 

4. The fight for a civil rights legislative program in Congress and state 
legislatures should be reinforced by cooperation with union legislative com- 
mittees and the legislative representatives of other non-Communist groups. 

5. Local and national unions should place increased emphasis on broad 
anti-discrimination clauses in labor-management contracts. Such clauses 
should definitely forbid discrimination in hiring, promotions, seniority and 
layoffs on grounds of race, color, creed, sex, marital status or national origin. 

We in the CIO know how to fight the enemies of democracy—and we 
know that those who deliberately perpetuate discrimination and oppose the 
extension of civil rights can be as dangerous an enemy as Communism itself. 

For that reason we ought to take heed of the news items just recently 
released. The Senate Labor Committee has banned new hearings on the anti- 
discrimination presently proposed in the Senate. We in the IUE-CIO pledge 
to the CIO that we will lead the fight to make sure that the prognosticators 
are wrong, that there will come before the Congress of the United States a 
civil rights legislation presently pending before it, and that it will not be 
killed in the committe. 

We feel at the same time that we are making our own contribution in 
some small way to the guarantee of a lasting world peace in the spreading 
of our economic social justice. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair is obliged to call attention of the 
delegates to the convention rules and to mention that our speech making on 
these propositions will be confined to five minutes unless a majority of the 
delegates want to continue the discussion longer than that time. It is tre- 
mendously important to the convention that we observe that rule if the 
convention is to get through with its work—and there is still a great deal of 
work to be done. I am merely offering this word of caution to our delegates 
when they seek the floor, in order that we may understand that the Chair 
cannot hope to conclude the sessions of this convention Friday afternoon if 
each one of us takes the floor and spends half an hour discussing these 


matters. 


DELEGATE WEBBER (President of the Virginia State CIO): One of our 
Negro members in Virginia met me some weeks ago and said, “Our Virginia 
law requires segregation on the common carriers, and in publicly owned build- 
ings. Some of our white people say that our Negro people are all right if they 
will only keep in their place. When we get on a bus we are told to go to the 
rear. When we get on a railroad train we are told to go to the front. When 
we go to a theater we are told to go up above and when we get on a steamboat 
we are told to go below. Will the white people please tell us just where is 
our place, front, rear, up or down?” 

In keeping with the spirit of this particular resolution that is before us, 
our Virginia CIO has established an anti-discrimination committee. That 
committee gave its report at the Mansfield Hotel at Ocean View, Norfolk, the 
last week in September. The convention hall was unsegregated. Believe it or 
not, Negro and white delegates ate in the hotel dining room on a non-segre- 
gated basis. The President of the Council in giving his report to the conven- 
tion called on President Truman to issue an Executive Order establishing 
FEPC. The newspapers of the state of Virginia, dominated by the Byrd 
Virginia machine played up that particular report. The convention unani- 
mously after a vigorous discussion of the convention committee report called 
upon Congress to enact President Truman’s civil rights program, called upon 
the state legislature in January of ’52 to repeal our Virginia law requiring 
segregation on the common carriers and in publicly owned buildings. 

If the members of this body would travel the buses of Virginia as I have 
had to you would be confronted with situation after situation where fine, 
decent, energetc Negro people have been brutally ordered to get in the rear 
of the bus. 

Some months ago not only the United States but other nations were con- 
cerned about a case in Virginia called the Martinsville Seven. Seven Negroes 
were executed for the crime of rape. The Communists throughout the world 
made a great deal of this case. They gave the world the idea that other 
groups were not really trying to secure what many of us felt in that case was 
the proper treatment of that crime. I went to the Governor of the state of 
Virginia and I had over a half hour conference with him. I told him how 
white policemen had killed Negroes in Martinsville, Virginia, and those police- 
ment were still on the staff of the police force. I told him how a very attrac- 
tive Negro woman was going home late in the evening and a white man driv- 
ing his car through the Negro section of Martinsville saw this woman, jumped 
out of his car and pursued her and almost got her. Her husband and some 
of the Negro men took the license number from the automobile of that particu- 
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lar white man’s car. They took that license plate number up to the police 
and the police did not do a thing about it. 

To the credit of our CIO people in Virginia, we are urging our people to 
vote for Negroes for the city council of Richmond, for the state assembly. 
Some of our CIO leaders are working for the upgrading of our Negroes within 
the industries of our state. We are trying to be doers of the word and not 
just hearers only. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Townsend of the 
Transport Service Workers. 


DELEGATE TOWNSEND (Transport Service Workers): Mr. Chairman 
and delegates to the Thirteenth Constitutional Convention: I rise to support 
this resolution. I rise to support it because I know, I guess, more about the 
indignities and the humiliations that are being imposed upon a certain seg- 
ment of our society than virtually any other member of this gathering. We 
have today adopted a resolution, a resolution to which we pledge ourselves to 
wipe this scourge of American off of the books in the South and out of our 
communities. 

May I say to you, those of you who feel that that might possibly be an 
active altruism that you have a tremendous stake in the elimination of this 
ugly, vicious practice within our country. You have to know the history of it, 
from whence it came. It is a part of the whole economic structure not only 
of America but it is part of the structure of the world. It is a practice well 
planned and well devised to compensate those, or to make those who have 
used discrimination for economic practices an excuse. 

During that ugly period in America from 1619 to 1865 even our churches 
in the South found a way to excuse chattel slavery. They pointed out in order 
to continue with the enslavement of people that the Holy Bible has said that 
the sons of Ham shall be the hewers of wood and the carriers of water for 
their more fortunate brothers. But it has all resolved itself into one thing, 
that this chattel slave in the South during that period was taking away from 
his white brother an opportunity to provide for himself and his family, and 
they were chased into the mountains to provide on the barren lands that were 
available to them in the mountains a livelihood for their families. 

You are faced today with that same situation. I had occasion to talk with 
many of the Japanese people and the Korean people when I was in Asia a few 
years ago and there was a suspicion of America. There was a suspicion of 
white America because the Japanese trade unionists would call me away from 
the delegation to ask me how *:.2 “legro is faring in America. Communist 
propaganda has certainly played its part in the thinking of those people. 
When we went into war with Japan as part of the propaganda to embitter the 
Japanese against America they used very successfully this racial business. 

May I point out to you that three-fifths of the world’s population is made 
up of black and brown people and yellow people and red people. If the Krem- 
lin is successful in mobilizing these people against our democracy then you 
and I are going to suffer, whether we have the atomic bomb, whether we have 
the hydrogen bomb, or whether we are, as We have so proudly boasted, the 
arsenal of the world. 

We have advanced far in the field of industrial engineering, but in the 
field of social and human engineering, in the recognition of the rights of 
human beings we have from time to time, yes, given a nod to a resolution that 
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says that the black brother should be treated on an equal basis. But courage- 
ous, how courageous may I ask are the leaders down in the lower level where 
many of these problems develop? 

I happened to make an investigation of the Cicero matter that President 
Reuther spoke about. Do you know that many of those rioters were mem- 
bers of our union? Why? Because the leadership has not had the courage 
to talk to the membership and let them understand that 15 million black 
people in America, if separated from them, represent a threat to their own 
security. 

You know, it has been said that man doesn’t give too much concern about 
another man who is on the way to destruction or who wants to commit suicide. 
But when a man attempts to commit suicide and take others with him, then 
it becomes the interest of all. So I say to you, my fellow trade unionists, I 
say to you in great sincerity if we are going to preserve America, if we are 
going to preserve the democracies of the world, then it is incumbent upon all 
of us to drop from our thinking the superior attitude, the approach to this 
thing in a paternalistic way. Do it because it represents our own security, 
your own security. 

The CIO, I am happy to say, has given dignity, a new dignity to the black 
workers of the South. I salute John Riffe. I salute the President of the CIO 
for making it possible to have an organizing committee in the South. I have 
traveled throughout the South organizing and helping to bring into organiza- 
tion many thousands of denied people. I recall a little town near Wilmington, 
North Carolina, where people are living in squalor and in slums and their only 
hope for a new day is the organizations that we can organize and present to 
them and work out methods and means that they may enjoy a reasonable and 
decent standard of living. 

And so today, my friends, let’s not support this resolution because we 
think it is a charitable thing to do. Let’s support this resolution because to 
us it means the salvation of America and the salvation of a democratic world. 
Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I merely wanted to implement with a few words 
some of the observations that have been made in the course of this discussion 
by our delegates. 

I know of no situation in the United States of America that has thrust 
our country into more real embarrassing positions in our nation’s relationship 
with other countries throughout the world than has this question of civil 
rights at home. Our CIO, founded upon the sound, fundamental doctrine of 
equality, has since its very inception invited the Negro workers of America to 
join our unions and we have insisted upon our unions incorporating within the 
framework of all of their constitutional provisions providing for protection for 
all of the peoples against all forms of discrimination, whether they should be 
discrimination against race, creed or national origin. 

This mighty institution of ours is forever at the forefront in the fight 
for real, true economic and political emancipation of the colored folks here in 
our country. No union anywhere in the world has gone to greater extremes 
in an effort to protect the rights of all the people, including Negroes, than 
has the CIO. That seems to me to be part of our mission in life. I like the 
things that Willard Townsend said to this convention just a few minutes ago. 
I think that when he chastised a number of our people for not embracing 
this kind of faith that he is telling the truth. The Negro problem in the 
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United States is a human problem. We have members in our organizations 
that are just as bigoted against the Negro, as members of the Ku Klux Klan 
ever dared be, and we can’t deny it. In the great difficulty that we experience 
in promoting the welfare of the Negro and other minority groups in the 
United States oft-times the obstacles are obstacles that people of our own 
organization place in our way. 

We have got to be bold and we have got to be courageous about those 
things. We have got to be forthright about it. We have got to practice what 
we preach. We have to respect the people of the colored race as God’s crea- 
tures, if there is a Heaven above—and I am charged with the obligation of 
believing that there is one, and I do believe there is one—and there is a God, 
I believe—and I believe that He created all people to be equal, equal in the 
eyes of each other and certainly equal in His presence. 

Our great difficulty in the United States of America is embracing within 
our own hearts and our own souls and our own minds the things that we 
preach, believing in them and doing them in accordance with that belief. 

This I regard, as Walter Reuther has said to you, is likely to be one of 
the most important resolutions to come before our convention. Our great 
organization has made considerable headway. in the struggle to acquire or 
secure economic freedom for the Negro and the white folks of the South. 
There is no question in my mind but we have done more than any other seg- 
ment of our national population in releasing many of the colored peoples all 
over the nation from economic tyranny. 

This bigotry and this prejudice and this discrimination is not confined 
to the South. You ofttimes find it in men’s hearts in the North. You find it 
all over. Why should this kind of feeling possess men is beyond me, beyond 
my comprehension. I can understand that there are many ways in which 
these evils can be corrected. The correction of them will not necessarily 
come with the abolition of Rule 22 which provides opportunity for filibustering 
against civil rights’ legislation. If Rule 22 wasn’t there, there would be some 
other kind of a rule. The correction of this evil lies in the minds and in the 
hearts and souls of men and women. 

First I believe that this great institution of ours—and I love it, I have 
a form of admiration for it, the CIO and its people—I think, as your reso- 
lution stated here before the civil rights question came up, that we should 
advance the cause of organization. Basically and fundamentally that is one 
of the prime problems. If we solve the problem of organizing the unorganized 
we have taken the first step towards securing absolute economic equality for 
all the people. If you build up these organizations thereafter to become 
strong then you provide an opportunity through your labor union to engage 
itself in the necessary educational work to help men and women understand 
that this Negro problem is a grave problem in our nation. If you will build 
powerful labor organizations they can become powerful political instrumen- 
talities. If you exercise your franchise and the power of your organization 
on the political field you can elect men to public office in these states and in 
this Federal government of ours who will be responsive to the needs of the 
people. One of those crying needs is the absolute forthright recognition of 
equality of treatment for all peoples, regardless of race, color or national 
origin. 

You know, it is a source of great personal satisfaction to me to see a 
great forum such as the convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions thrown wide open to discuss problems of this description, to help solve 
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problems of this description by resolutions such as has been presented to the 
convention. But the passage of the resolution, as Williard Townsend has just 
briefly stated, is not enough. It is what you do after you pass the resolution. 
It is how hard you work at it in your communities, in your states and in your 
nation. 

Many of our international unions, including the one to which Delegate 
Reuther is attached, the Auto Workers, and other unions have led in this 
great struggle against racial discrimination, and we have made some head- 
way, there is no question about that, and we are going to make more head- 
way, because we are going to continue militantly crusading until we attain 
this noble goal, this lofty objective, equality of treatment for all folks, re- 
gardless of race, color or creed. 

To me that is perfectly understandable. We had our riots in Cicero, we 
had a poor colored fellow shot in the back on his way to jail just here the 
other day—we are going to petition the President of the United States about 
it—by a sheriff down in Florida. We read in the newspapers of many things 
that transpire in this great big field of civil rights. We understand that it is an 
educational job and we understand also that it is a trade union responsibility 
to impart knowledge, to provide education, to teach people that they should 
not be biased, they should not hate their neighbors, for any reason they 
should not be possessed of hatred. This organization was brought into being 
for the purpose of lending its assistance towards the attainment of these 
goals to which this resolution aspires. 

I hope when you adopt the resolution today. that you will carry it back 
into your international unions and into your local unions, and that you will 
more militantly than ever before crusade for the attainment of the things 
which we want to accomplish in this resolution. 

Later in the convention of course other matters will come up, PAC, 
political action. I don’t think any trade unionist in America can be true to 
himself or true to his family or true to the traditions of this great organiza- 
tion, or even true to his country, if he lends his suffrage or comfort or sup- 
port to a candidate for political office who is biased and who hates and is 
bigotted and exercises discrimination against his neighbors. The PAC, your 
political instrumentality, has become a great force in this field, it has become 
a powerful group. True, we have met reverses, we have had our days of ad- 
versity, but it is also true we are making some gains in this field, and we are 
going to make more; and, exercising my prerogative as President of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, I appeal to the Negro workers of the 
United States here this very minute if they want to help themselves then 
help us, join our unions and work with us towards the attainment of these 
goals towards which we all aspire. 

I could perhaps talk at greater length about this matter, because when 
I do talk about it I talk like Walter Reuther does, and our good friend Hart- 
nett, and Willard Townsend, because you have got the feeling within your 
bosom, you see, that this is a job that has to be done, it must be done. 

I don’t know how we, great as we are—and I speak now of our nation— 
can hope to maintain either the spiritual or moral leadership of this great 
big universe and carry forward the kind of obligations that have been thrust 
upon our shoulders, unless in the assumption of that responsibility we are 
prepared to demonstrate in our every-day life our willingness as citizens of 
the United States to eradicate this filthy evil that exists in our midst—bias 


and discrimination. 
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I know how the leaders of our great nation are embarrassed when they. 
enter the councils of the United Nations and have read on page one of the 
morning newspaper some act of discrimination that has been perpetrated 
against an individual because of his color. It does not lend comfort to the 
situation which we occupy in the United Nations. 

So here we are, a great moral force, here we are, a great trade union 
movement, forever assuming the leadership in these worthwhile activities, 
and it is our high resolve as citizens, remember, of what we believe, despite 
our frailties, to be the greatest country in the world, it is our high resolve 
to continue the prosecution of this campaign against discrimination until we 
have attained the goal to which this resolution aspires. I thank you. 

The question recurs upon the motion to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee. Those favoring the adoption of the report of the committee will re- 
main seated; those who may be opposed will rise to their feet. 

Everybody is sitting down, so it is carried by the unanimous vote of the 
delegates at this convention. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Brother Chairman, as one of 
the many day-to-day practical steps that we have got to take in order to 
implement the spirit of the resolution, I should like to submit for the con- 
sideration of the convention and urge its adoption, the following wire to be 
sent to president Truman: 

The 13th Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations endorses the request presented to you today by NAACP Executive 
Secretary Walter White for immediate action by every appropriate govern- 
ment agency to investigate the killing of Samuel Shepherd and the serious 
wounding of Walter Irwin by Sheriff Willis V. McCall of Lake County, Florida, 
on the claim that the two men, whose conviction had been set aside by the 
U. S. Supreme Court and who were being taken to Tavares, Florida, for a 
hearing preliminary to a new trial, had attacked the Sheriff in an attempt 
to escape. 

This is either murder or inexcusable bad police work. It will be ex- 
ploited around the world by the totalitarian enemies of America. It will dis- 
courage our friends. The facts must be speedily ascertained and justice done. 


(Signed) PHILIP MURRAY, President 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN REUTHER: On behalf of the committee I 
urge its adoption. 
. . . The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the motion to have this message 
directed to the President of the United States will say aye; contrary minded, 
no. 

The ayes have it, and the message will be directed to President Truman 
today. 

The Chair would like to suspend the rules for a few minutes. We have a 
special order of business here that perhaps you have noted in your agenda. 

The Chair recognizes the Secretary of the Resolutions Committee to 
present a special resolution to you. 
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Resolution No. 138 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 


President Philip Murray established the National CIO Community Serv- 
ices Committee at our Convention in November of 1941. Today, at this Con- 
vention, the Committee is celebrating the tenth anniversary of its birth. 
The accomplishments of the Committee, during this period, are a tribute 
to the vision and leadership of President Murray in founding and guiding it, 
and a credit to the CIO in supporting and developing it. 

Beginning with its program, through the war years, of aid and assistance 
to the victims of Fascism and Nazism, the Committee has symbolized, in a 
consistent way, the concern of the CIO as a whole for the health and welfare 
of the community at large. 

As a result of the Committee’s program and work, through and in co- 
operation with all CIO affiliates, more than $15,000,000 were contributed 
to the trade unions in 17 countries overseas. Much of it was expended in 
supporting the democratic underground movements in their struggle against 
the Nazi and Fascist oppressors. 

As a result of the Committee’s program and work, our community 
agencies have become more representative of the people and more responsive 
to the people’s needs. CIO representation on agency boards and committees, 
has increased, during the past ten years, from 90 to more than 10,000. 

As a result of the Committee’s program and work, CIO members and 
their families have assumed a greater share of responsibility in participating 
in community affairs and in supporting community agencies. CIO members 
have contributed, during this period, more than $300,000,000 to such vol- 
untary health and welfare organizations as the Community Chests, Red 
Cross, Child Welfare Leagues, Family Service Associations, USO, National 
War Fund, United Defense Fund, Salvation Army, Catholic Charities, United 
Jewish Appeal, heart, cancer and polio fund drives. At the same time the 
Committee has pioneered, since 1941, with its slogan of “Give Once for All” 
and with its program of federated giving and financing and community wide 
budgeting in an attempt to bring order and efficiency out of the chaos and 
waste in the field of voluntary fund-raising. The United Foundation in 
Detroit and the United Funds in Philadelphia, Trenton, Newark, Waterbury, 
Los Angeles and many other cities are a step in that direction and are as 
much a tribute to the pioneer work of the Committee as to any other group 
of community-minded citizens. 

As a result of the Committee’s program and work, more than . 10,000 
CIO members throughout the country have been trained as union counselors 
and are helping their fellow workers in the plants in finding services to meet 
their out-of-plant needs and in finding solutions for their personal problems 
in such matters as family relations, child care, recreation, medical care, 
hospitalization, housing, legal aid, financial assistance and others. 

The Committee’s program and work has been of immeasurable aid and 
assistance to a number of international unions and their local affiliates during 

strikes, layoffs and other periods of emergency needs. The Committee’s 
philosophy that aid and assistance, in such cases, must be provided, as a 
community responsibility, to all citizens in need regardless of the cause of 
that need, has been accepted widely by both public and private health and 
welfare agencies. 
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The Committee has come forward, with its humanitarian program of aid 
and assistance, in time of disaster as in Kansas City and Arkansas. 

The Committee has taken leadership in helping to establish and develop, 
in cooperation with other groups of citizens, such organizations as the Labor 
Participation Department of Community Chests and Councils, CARE, the 
United Defense Fund, United Community Defense Services, United Nations 
Appeal for Children and others. 

The Committee, during the Second World War, has devoted much of its 
time and money to developing a successful program of aid, assistance and 
hospitality to servicemen and veterans. Through the Committee’s program, 
CIO members have contributed funds to the USO, blood to the Red Cross 
and have provided such material aid as recreation rooms and portable radios 
for veterans hospitals, equipment for military installations, cigarettes and 
comfort kits. But above all, the Committee’s work in this direction has 
given our men and women in the Armed Forces a sense of the CIO’s deep 
concern for their welfare. This program has been renewed since the Korean 
war. Here, again, the Committee was on the job, sending comfort packages 
to the fighting men and women in Korea, food and clothing to the Korean 
refugees, organizing CIO hospitality programs on military installations, USO 
centers and union halls. 

The Committee, too, has engaged itself in stimulating greater CIO 
understanding, representation and participation in civil defense programs. 
This and all the other programs of the Committee, while designed principally 
as a service to the CIO membership and the public at large, have helped to 
further democratize our communities and their institutions and have made 
the phrase “Citizen CIO” a living and meaningful part of our national life. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

This Convention hails the National CIO Community Services Committee 
on the tenth anniversary of its birth. 

This Convention endorses and supports the Committee’s program of 
CIO participation in community affairs. 

This Convention calls upon all CIO affiliates to establish, promote and 
develop community services committees and programs within their juris- 
diction. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 
adoption, and I so move. 
. . . The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes the Chairman of our 
Community Services Committee, Delegate Abramson. 


DELEGATE IRVING ABRAMSON: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 
I think it is probably ten years in a row that I have come before you to 
make a report on the work and program of the Community Services Com- 
mittee. I am sort of an old face to you by this time, and I don’t mind saying 
on behalf of the Committee when we today celebrate the tenth anniversary 
of the work of our committee, all of us are mighty proud about the develop- 
ment and progress of our program. 

I should like to say at this point, before we go into the special ceremony 
which we will have on for a few moments, that our committee is most grateful 
to President Murray and the officers for giving to me and our committee the 
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opportunity to serve American citizenry and the communities in putting 
forth the program and the work of the Community Services Committee. 

I think I have said on other occasions—and it is quite true—I know of 
no other work within the CIO that is more symbolic of the very spirit with 
which President Murray looks upon a community. Community work and 
health and welfare of our communities are something close to the heart of 
our organization and to President Murray, and I should like to say that when 
we think of CIO as a young, vigorous, progressive, militant organization in 
the trade union field so, too, we cannot help but think that when the Com- 
munity Services Committee was inaugurated there, too, we became attached 
to a program that was young, vigorous and new in the work of social weifare 
in the community. 

Gone are the days, I hope, that the trade unions in America feel them- 
selves isolated from the community welfare work in our national communi- 
ties. We have now begun to recognize through the Community Services Com- 
mittee that the responsibilities of the trade union movement cannot and must 
not end with the blowing of the factory whistle. We have got to recognize 
that the welfare and standards of our American communities are measured 
not only by the wages that our workers receive but must necessarily be meas- 
ured by how the unemployed are treated, no matter what the cause for un- 
employment, whether by reason of strikes, sickness or lack of work—by how 
the sick are treated, by how the servicemen are treated, by how the veterans 
are treated, and by how the victims of disasters are treated. All these 
become part of the warp and woof of our national fabric in measuring what 
the standards of our living are. 

One thing I would like to put forth with the greatest amount of vigor 
that our Community Services Committee must stand for, and that is in this 
great atomic age when we are thinking of getting more and more inventories 
and stock piles of atomic weapons, we have got to know from the United 
States Government just how much of this atomic work is going to be devoted 
and dedicated to research for the medical cure of illnesses, as well as for the 
purpose of creating destructive weapons. 

In World Wars Nos. I and II there were 447,000 people killed. In the 
year 1950 alone, just last year, there were killed by reason of heart disease 
and cancer, just those two main killers, 900,000 people, and we know that 
because of the ingenuity of our goverment the scientific know-how could 
be made available to the American people, and must be available to the 
American people, through the application of atomic energy. The thing called 
freedom and democracy ought to have a greater meaning than something 
being in a vacuum. We must have atomic energy applied towards seeing to 
it that people are free from the diseases of cancer and polio and heart disease 
and other diseases, and we can do it through the application of the resources 
of the wealthiest government in the world rather than just limiting it to 
the creation of atomic bombs. You have indulged me for a few moments, and 
we will have a ceremony that will take a few minutes. 

I should like now to conclude my remarks regarding the Community Serv- 
ices Committee. I want to take this occasion to present to you someone whom 
I am sure you understand is symbolic. He is symbolic of the people in the 
factory. We brought him over from Korea through the help of the Defense 
Department to take part in the ceremony. As you know, part of the pro- 
gram of the Community Services Committee is the sending over to GIs in 
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Korea packages which they enjoy that contain cigarettes, candy, chewing 
gum, boned chicken, cashew nuts, fruit, cakes and other things of that nature, 
the kind of things the GI cannot get. 

We brought over a GI from Korea, a steelworker, a person who was 
employed, before he spent nine months in Korea and two years in the last 
World War, as a steelworker in Pennsylvania. 

I cannot help but smile that this guy, this GI Joe who has spent nine 
months in Korea is now just plain scared to death. He has had all kinds of 
stomach convulsions because of this terrible ordeal he has to face. He said 
to me, “I would rather go through a barrage of mortar fire than go through 
this little speech I have to make.” He is just scared, fellows. He knows this 
is a great opportunity to symbolically contribute to the defense efforts of 
our people. 

I want you to know Sergeant Ralph Juliot, to whom I am going to 
present a check for $10,000, a gift for him and his buddies, the soldiers in 
Korea. I give you Sergeant Juliot. 


SERGEANT RALPH JULIOT (LU 1557, Steelworkers, Clairton, Pa.): 
I never made a speech in my life, and I guess I am about as nervous right 
now as I have ever been. But I’ve been brought over here to talk for a lot of 
men who would like to be with you today. And I am not just talking about 
CIO members. I guess all my buddies would like to be here for one reason or 
another. 

Some of them I know would want to thank you for the CARE packages 
you are sending to them through the Community Services Committee’s cam- 
paign for Korea. A lot of them, of course, have never heard about the CIO’s 
campaign for Korea. Maybe that’s because they’ve been busy. Maybe it’s 
because they haven’t been paying attention to what you are doing here. Or, 
maybe it’s because you haven’t been sending enough packages. 

These CARE packages are made up of things like a tin of chicken, a pack 
of cigarettes, playing cards, chewing gum, candy, and so forth. Now I know 
as you sit here you can’t get too excited about these things. You can get 
any of these things by walking out of this hotel and into a store. You can 
go to a drug store and get cigarettes or playing cards. But in Korea we’re 
fresh out of drug stores. So this kind of a package means something to the 
soldier who comes off the line. It brings him some of the extra things that 
are sometimes hard to get. 

But more than that, it lets him know that you people at home are think- 
ing about him. 

In this war, it’s hard for a GI to feel that the people back home are 
really behind him. The guys do want to feel that you are behind them. 
Sending these packages is one of the ways you can do that. Another way is 
to send blood. I don’t have to tell you how much it is needed. The guys over 
there are doing their part. I know you want to do yours. 

Now I want to make one point clear. I am not here to appeal to you or 
plead with you to send these packages or blood to Korea. I don’t think my 
buddies would like that. I just want to call it to your attention. The rest is 
up to you. (Applause.) 


DELEGATE ABRAMSON: Sergeant, you can see by the reaction 
and response of these delegates who are the guys that work in the factories 
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that you left, know how you feel, they know the little butterflies you have 
got in your stomach is something they themselves have experienced. 

On their behalf, I am now presenting to you a check for $10,000, which is 
just another gift among others that should go over to your buddies in Korea. 
Give it to them with our blessings and good luck, and tell them we are sure 
thinking of them and right behind them. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt 
the report of the committee. Those favoring the resolution say aye; those 
opposed, no. 

The ayes have it and the motion prevails. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Announcement was made by Secretary Carey of the following reception 
committees: 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE FOR NATHAN FEINSINGER 


EMIL RIEVE, Textile—Chairman 
NORMAN MATTHEWS, UAW 
GEORGE MEDRICK, Steelworkers 
DESMOND WALKER, Rubber 
WILLIAM STEINBERG, Radio 
ABRAHAM CHATMAN, ACWA 
FRED FULFORD, Furniture 
CECIL MARTIN, Gas, Coke 
MANUEL DIAS, Calif. IUC 

LOU ERVIN, IUE 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE FOR LESTER GRANGER 


AL HARTNETT, IUE—Chairman 
PHILIP WEIGHTMAN, CIO 

HARRY MARTIN, ANG 

BESSIE HILLMAN, ACWA 

JAMES J. LEARY, St. Joseph County IUC 
MORRIS PIZER, Furniture 

M. HEDLEY STONE, NMU 


SECRETARY CAREY: The National Religion and Labor Foundation 
which is holding its annual inter-seminary conference in conjunction with 
this convention has ninety students for the ministry from seventeen semi- 
naries and fourteen denominations attending convention sessions. They come 
from North Carolina to Massachusetts and from the East Coast to Ohio. 

At the invitation of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America fifty-one ministers and church executives are visit- 
ing today’s sessions. They come from four states. 

I wonder if those delegates will please rise and be acknowledged by the 
convention. They are sitting in the balcony to the rear. (Applause.) 
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MESSAGE FROM HON. ANNA ROSENBERG 
(Assistant Secretary of Defense) 


SECRETARY CAREY: An important telegram to President Philip Murray 
from the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Anna M. Rosenberg: 


Philip Murray November 6, 1951 
c/o CIO Convention 

Grand Ballroom 

Hotel Commodore. 

As you know I have just returned from an extended flying trip to Alaska, 
the Pacific and Korea. I can’t tell you how sorry I am that I am unable to 
be with you today. I wish I could be with you to tell you what a wonderful 
job our men are doing in Korea and how proud I was of them, as I know you 
would have been, too. They know, just as you do, the big job and the all-out 
effort we have to make in fighting our Communist enemy. They know just 
as you have known for many years the necessity for real equality of sacrifice 
in our defense program. 

Office, Secretary of Defense 
Washington, D. C. 


LEGAL CONFERENCE 


SECRETARY CAREY: General Counsel Arthur J. Goldberg wishes to 
announce that the Legal Department is sponsoring a conference on wage 
stabilization, civil rights and the Taft-Hartley Act immediately following 
the adjournment of this convention. The first session of this conference will 
be held on Friday afternoon at the Roosevelt Hotel. All delegates are cor- 
dially invited to attend the conference. You may do so by registering at the 
Legal Department booth in the ballroom lobby. Among the speakers at the 
conference will be Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, the Honorable Philip 
Perlman, Solicitor General of the United States, various officials and staff 
members of the Wage Stabilization Board, and Vice President Emil Rieve of 
the CIO. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will recess, to meet here at 
2:00 o’clock. 


(At 12:40 o’clock p. m. the convention stood recessed until 2:00 o’clock 
p. m.) 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
SESSION 


November 7, 1951 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2:10 o’clock 
p. m. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Committee Secretary Curran continued the report of the committee as 
follows: 
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Resolution No. 3 


INJUNCTIONS 


All fair-minded people have long realized that use of the injunction in 
labor disputes can only result in injustice to labor, with consequent and justi- 
fied hostility on the part of labor toward the government and the courts. 

The essence of the injunctive process, as it has been used in labor dis- 
putes, is the temporary injunction or restraining order, often issued ex parte 
and always in advance of any trial on the merits. While these injunctions or 
restraining orders are designated as “temporary” their purpose and effect is 
to require the abandonment of a strike. Once a “temporary” order has served 
its purpose of stopping a strike it matters little whether, after a trial months 
later, the order is set aside or left in effect. Hence it is not surprising that 
few injunctive proceedings involving labor disputes ever go to trial or proceed 
beyond the issuance of a temporary injunction. For the purpose of these pro- 
ceedings is simply strikebreaking, not to get a judicial decision on some ques- 
tion of law or fact. There has for years been general recognition of the 
gross impropriety in using injunctions in labor disputes. As far back as 1932 
Congress enacted the Norris-LaGuardia Act to curb the issuance of injunc- 
tions by the federal courts in labor disputes and many states have enacted 
legislation patterned after the federal Act. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, however, substantially emasculated the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act by reviving government by injunction on a large scale. In 
provisions which have no precedent in any state or federal law it makes it 
mandatory for the General Counsel of the National Labor Relations Board to 
secure “temporary” injunctions in advance of any hearing on the merits, in 
secondary boycott and jurisdictional dispute cases. These provisions not only 
serve to break strikes in labor disputes falling within the proscribed cate- 
gories but divert the energies of the Board’s limited staff away from the 
investigation of employer unfair labor practices. The Act contains no sim- 
ilar requirement for mandatory injunctions against employers. 

The Act also permits the General Counsel of the NLRB to seek injunctions 
in all types of labor disputes. This provision is a dangerous anti-labor 
weapon in the hands of an anti-union and employer-minded General Counsel 
like Robert Denham. Fortunately these provisions for discretionary injunc- 
tions have not been much invoked during the past year. 

In addition, the Taft-Hartley Act provides for the use of injunctions to 
stop so-called national emergency strikes. In these cases the injunction is 
used simply and avowedly as a strike-breaking device, without any pretense 
that its use has any relation to any case that is or will ever be before any 
court. 
The Taft-Hartley Act has, moreover, created a judicial climate of hostility 
to labor which has led to a marked increase in the use of injunctions in the 
state courts. In many states not only are injunctions issued without notice 
but a union seeking to dissolve or modify an injunction is required to give 
lengthy notice before it can secure a hearing on its application. Even in 
states where state anti-injunction statutes have been adopted, these statutes 
have been whittled down more and more by judges who have narrowed or 
disregarded the statutory definition of a “labor dispute” or have searched 
out other pretexts for issuing injunctions in violation of the letter or spirit of 
the anti-injunction laws. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 
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The CIO will continue its fight against the use of the labor injunction 
in the field of labor disputes. The CIO declares its firm conviction that use 
of the injunction in this field can only result in injustice to labor and discredit 
to the judiciary. 

The CIO pledges itself to continue its fight to eradicate from the Taft- 
Hartley Act its unfair and one-sided injunction provisions and to restore the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act to its original scope. 

The CIO will press for the enactment of anti-injunction laws in all states 
where they do not now exist, and will seek to strengthen existing anti-injunc- 
tion laws in states where they are not now effective. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 


adoption. 
. . . The motion was seconded. 


GENERAL COUNSEL GOLDBERG: Mr. President and delegates to this 
convention: I rise to talk on the subject of anti-labor injunctions because I 
would like to impress upon the delegates that I regard this to be the No. 1 
problem which confronts the CIO and all of organized labor at the present 
time. 

We are dealing at this convention with manifold questions, and yet it is 
horrible to contemplate that after many, many years of development of the 
labor movement we are back in reverse in a situation far more drastic from 
the standpoint of injunctions than we were in 1932 when the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act was enacted. 

There is not a union represented at this convention which has not been 
confronted with the problem of drastic and far-sweeping injunctions issued 
in the various states and through the length and breadth of this country. 

Now this problem, like the other basic problem which affects us—the Taft- 
Hartley Act—is a problem directly dealing with legislation. We in the CIO 
are law-abiding citizens. When injunctions are issued by the courts we have 
no alternative but to obey injunctions that are issued. 

What I am making is a plea for the elimination by proper legislation of 
the issuance of improper labor injunctions. It can be done. It can be done by 
first restoring to the Federal law the Norris-LaGuardia Act as it existed until 
the Taft-Hartley Act was enacted; and secondly, by enacting throughout the 
various states little Norris-LaGuardia Acts that will make impossible the 
improper issuance of a labor injunction. 

You know, it is a funny thing, but every time I get up to talk I leave the 
law and I get back to political action. But I wish I could impress upon you 
that it is much too late in the day when a complaint for an injunction is filed 
to run to a lawyer in the hope that the injunction can be averted under the 
laws as they stand in most of the American state jurisdictions. In most of our 
states we have what I choose to call slot machine injunction laws. An em- 
ployer rushes in, he files his complaint, he pulls the lever and he gets an 
injunction. I attribute that deplorable state of affairs to the fact that the 
labor movement of this country is not measuring up to its political obligations, 
its political responsibilities, and its political opportunities. 

And one of the things that dismays me and one of the dilemmas I think 
we ought to soberly reflect on is in 1932 when the labor movement of this 
country perhaps was about a million in strength, certainly not any stronger, 
we were able to get from the Congress of the United States the beneficial 
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provisions of the Norris-LaGuardia Act, and today when the labor movement 
of the country is fifteen or sixteen million strong we have marched backward 
to the state where the Norris-LaGuardia Act has been emasculated by the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley law, and we are not making progress towards 
the elimination of anti-labor injunctions. 

I would like for you to go back to your communities and reflect on the 
state of affairs, because it reflects on each and every one of us, and while 
we deal with other problems, important problems such as wage stabilization 
and foreign policy and all of the other problems we have in our Resolution 
Book, don’t forget from the standpoint of organization and protecting your 
organization the greatest menace that confronts you right in the shops and 
factories, and in the mines and mills, is the improper issuance of an injunction 
in the midst of a labor dispute. 

We don’t have a major labor dispute in the country where some effort is 
not made to obtain a court injunction, and the situation is even worse where 
under Taft-Hartley the injunction is now obtained through a government 
agency and at the very behest of the government itself. So what we have 
today is government by injunction in the most vicious form we have ever had 
it in our history. And I say that is a reflection on all of us, because you know 
there isn’t anything peculiar to the situation where you must have injunctions 
in a labor dispute. 

The great country of England has never had throughout its great legal 
tradition, nor has it ever practiced, the issuance of injunctions in labor con- 
troversies. The anti-labor injunction is unknown in Great Britain. But it is 
known far too frequently and far too commonly in the United States, and it 
will continue to be known and practiced against us so long as the labor move- 
ment permits it to be practiced against us. 

So I put the onus directly where it belongs, the onus is upon us in our 
weakness on the political level, the onus is upon our failure to recognize except 
in the particular situation in which we may be immediately concerned with 
that this is the greatest menace that confronts us; and I hope you will take 
back home with you some very serious thinking on this subject, which I think 
to be of all the very important subjects again, as it was in 1942 even, the 
greatest menace confronting American labor, the growing resurgence of the 
use of the anti-labor injunction. 

So, Mr. President, I support this resolution. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are you ready to vote? Those favoring the 
motion to adopt the report of the committee say aye; contrary-minded, no. 
The ayes have it, and the motion prevails. 


Resolution No. 19 
GOVERNMENT WORKERS 


More than 6 million men and women are engaged in the daily task of 
providing the services of government essential to the functioning of our mod- 
ern industrial society. These workers provide the water and sanitation for 
our communities, they tend and teach our children in the nation’s schools, 
minister to the ill and injured in our hospitals, guard our peace and property 
and staff the offices in our city halls, county buildings: and federal bureaus. 
These 6 million American workers are the employees of government—federal 
—state—city—county and other political subdivisions. As rewards for their 
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labors in making community life possible, these employees are gradually 
being driven into a status of second class citizenship. By law, the over- 
whelming majority are denied the right to strike and in many cases they are 
denied even the right of organization. Much of this restrictive legislation is 
a mere cloak for regressive labor policies of governmental bodies. Few gov- 
ernment workers are allowed any effective bargaining process for redress of 
their grievances. Fewer are allowed the security of signed contracts. Only 
a limited number have been brought under the benefits of Social Security 
and almost without exception, those who come under pension systems are re- 
quired to pay heavily for the limited benefits they receive. Despite the 
admitted essentiality of the government employees, their wages and salaries 
have lagged far behind those of industrial workers and far behind the 
increased cost of living. Government workers merit the full support of CIO 
in their endeavors to overcome the legalistic and economic handicaps under 
which they suffer. Many through their own efforts and in cooperation with 
the CIO, have undertaken Union organization through the Government and 
Civic Employees Organizing Committee, CIO. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. That all restrictions to the union organization of government workers 
should be abolished. 

2. The political rights of full-fledged American citizens should be restored 
to government workers. 

3. Government workers should be accorded full bargaining rights and 
independent channels of mediation or arbitration should be established where 
the right to strike is curtailed. 

4. Social Security should be extended to government workers to supple- 
ment existing pension plans. 

. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 45 
ELECTORAL REFORMS 


Changing times and advances in the means of communication require 
constant study and revision of the process of our democratic government. 
Outmolded election laws and restrictions upon the right to vote constitute 
a needless hazard to our democratic system and deprive millions of citizens 
of their political franchise. 

Democratic government cannot long survive half-way participation by 
its citizens and constant revision of its processes to insure the full and free 
flow of expression by the people. 

In this time of trial it is essential that we take immediate steps to 
bring our democratic process to its fullest efficiency. We can no longer 
tolerate restrictive legislation denying to millions the right to vote or anti- 
quated legislative practices which discount ability and put a premium on 
seniority. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. Presidents and vice presidents, being elected by all the people of the 
country, should be elected on the basis of the popular vote cast and the 
outmoded electoral college system which gives to votes of American citizens 
differing and unequal weight should be abolished. 
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2. Election Day should be made a national holiday so that all citizens 
may have unlimited opportunity to vote. 

3. Adoption by all states of a uniform primary law under which nomi- 
nations for office shall be by direct and open primaries in which all people 
can choose their candidates and in which all persons desiring to place their 
names before the public may do so, shall be an item of major concern of 
each state political action committee. 

4. Adoption by all states of a uniform, permanent registration law, de- 
signed to facilitate, rather than hinder, free voting by all citizens and setting 
aside the same period over the entire nation as the period of registration 
shall be a major item of concern of state political action committees. 

5. The national Congress should immediately take steps to streamline 
its own procedures by: 

a. Providing for the democratic election of committee chairmen and 
members. 

b. Making possible the limitation of debate in the Senate by a simple 
majority vote. 

c. Eliminating the power of the House Rules Committee to bottle up 
legislation against the will of the majority. 

d. Installing electrical voting devices to permit record votes on all ques- 
tions. 

6. Salaries of state legislators and other state and local public officials 
who frequently are entrusted with duties of grave public concern are often 
too low to permit men and women who could render valuable public service, 
but who are without private incomes, to accept public posts. The salaries of 
such officials should be sufficient to provide a decent standard of living and 
eliminate the necessity for outside sources of income. 

7. The CIO-Political Action Committee is hereby instructed to take such 
steps as may be necessary to launch a continuing campaign for the achieve- 
ment of these necessary reforms. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN CURRAN: Your committee recommends 


adoption. 
. . . The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: We now come to a special order of business of 
the convention. I take great pleasure in presenting to the officers and dele- 
gates to this convention a distinguished citizen. 

All of the delegates and officers of this convention realize the tremendous 
personal interest that the people we are privileged to represent have in the 
all-important matter of wages and salaries. It is therefore a matter of deep 
satisfaction to all of us that we have with us today as our guest the man 
to whom the entire nation looks for justice in preserving the purchasing 
power of all the American people in this period of grave national emergency. 

The man who is with us today is no stranger to us and he certainly is 
no stranger to our thinking. 

He is known generally throughout the labor movement for his four 
years of service with the National War Labor Board, first as associate 
general counsel, then as director of national disputes, and finally as a public 
member of the Board. 

In 1946 he served as chairman of President Truman’s Fact Finding 
Board in the steel dispute. In 1948 he filled the same assignment in the 
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meat packing dispute. During the interval between those two major affairs 
he served as special representative of the Secretary of Labor in a number 
of other extremely important cases. 

At the beginning of the present national emergency President Truman 
appointed a Wage Stabilization Board which failed to meet the requirements 
of the American people. As a result the Board was reconstituted and we 
were pleased to learn that this guest of ours had been appointed a public 
member on that new board. Subsequently on last August 30, when Director 
George W. Taylor resigned, this friend of ours was appointed chairman of the 
board. 

I am deeply honored by the privilege of presenting to this convention 
Mr. Nathan P. Feinsinger, Chairman of the Wage Stabilization Board. 


NATHAN P. FEINSINGER 
(Chairman, Wage Stabilization Board) 


President Murray, ladies and gentlemen of this great CIO convention, 
friends and admirers of the National Wage Stabilization Program: First let 
me apologize to the press for changing the text of the beginning of my speech 
and for an insertion at the end. ; 

I see by the papers, Phil, that some of the experts from Washington have 
been here in your hall making speeches and arguing in behalf of wage stabili- 
zation. Your convention has before it a resolution which does not exactly en- 
dorse those arguments. I understand you have postponed its adoption until 
after my talk, and I take this as a gesture of courtesy for which I am grateful. 

This resolution does not come as a surprise to me. Ever since May 8, in 
fact, I’ve been getting an almost daily preview of the resolution from the 
CIO’s very able and vigorous representatives on our Board—Emil Rieve of the 
Textile Workers, Jack Livingston of the Auto Workers, Joe Beirne of the 
Communications Workers and our latest freshman, John Brophy. I want to 
take this opportunity to pay my respects to these men. I am well aware of 
the sacrifices they have made in taking on the burdens of membership on 
the Wage Stabilization Board. 

Your resolution will undoubtedly cause a lot of excitement, although it 
shouldn’t. In our great democracy, the representatives of a free labor move- 
ment should always be expected, whether the nation is at peace or at war, 
to tell the government what the workers are thinking. A free labor move- 
ment must always be aggressive and at times militant, to keep its virility. And 
I trust there is nothing wrong with a representative of the government to 
which your resolution is addressed, appearing before you to explain the why 
and wherefore of its actions which so vitally affect the welfare of millions of 
your members, and the course of labor-management relations. 

What puzzles me, Phil, is that when I read in the newspapers and maga- 
zines about stabilization of wages, I don’t see very much about stabilization 
of labor-management relations. 

Yet Congress has said that in developing a wage stabilization program, 
we have to keep in mind the necessity for preserving collective bargaining, 
maintaining industrial peace and fostering defense production. Congress has 
also said that wage stabilization regulations should be “fair and equitable,” 
and that necessary adjustments should be made “to prevent or correct hard- 
ships or inequities.” 

To me these are sensible guideposts. They clearly endorse the basic 
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proposition stated in your resolution: “Wage stabilization does not mean wage 
freezing.” I take those guideposts to mean that we are not to stabilize wages 
with a slide rule; that we are to examine proposed wage increases in the 
light of the realities of industrial life; and that we are to uphold collective 
bargaining agreements unless they are shown to be clearly unstabilizing. 

But these guideposts certainly don’t mean that we are just to rubber 
stamp wage increases or wage agreements. If they do mean that, then the 
country has a wage stabilization program in name only and the real question 
becomes: Do we or don’t we need wage stabilization today ? 

It’s pretty serious for Uncle Sam to say to the American worker, even 
in an all-out war: “You can’t have a raise even if the boss wants to give 
you one.” 

And I'll agree that it seems rather peculiar to say to labor and manage- 
ment, as Congress has said: “Go ahead and bargain collectively. Strikes are 
still lawful. But after you’ve agreed on a wage increase, maybe the govern- 
ment will let you put it into effect, and maybe it won’t.” 

Can these seeming paradoxes be explained? I have not been exactly in 
the front ranks of those who have been trying to tell labor in the past few 
years how to run its business. So perhaps you'll listen to me for fifteen 
minutes while I at least attempt an explanation. 

What is the thinking behind the Defense Production Act of September 
1950, which includes provisions for price and wage controls. The thinking is 
this: The future of democracy here and elsewhere is endangered by foreign 
aggression. We must therefore produce for self-defense. A defense economy 
carries with it the threat of inflation. Inflation reduces the value of every 
man’s dollar—your dollar as well as mine. 

If these premises are wrong, we don’t need wage stabilization or any of 
our present controls. But if they are correct, there must be, for the duration, 
some restriction of free enterprise and free collective bargaining, including 
a wage and price stabilization program. 

These questions remain: What kind of a program? How is it to be 
administered ? 

Your resolution proposes certain answers. They are: 

“1. Wage stabilization must not be used to destroy or deny the benefits 
of genuine collective bargaining. 

“2. Wage and salaries must be permitted to keep pace with rises in the 
cost of living. 

“3. Wage adjustments based on advancing industrial progress and in- 
creasing productivity likewise contribute to sound stabilization. 

“4. There should be speedy action in the formulation of wage policy 
and in the handling of cases.” 

Let me start with point four. The present board was organized on 
May 8, 1951, barely six months ago. It inherited a backlog of over a thousand 
cases. It inherited General Wage Regulation 6 which provided some relief 
for 40 percent of the workers but did nothing for the other 60 percent, even 
to preserve their existing wage. 

Since May 8, the Board, in addition to completing its own organization, 
has set up 14 tripartite regional boards. It has completed some 10 general 
wage regulations and some 50 resolutions. It has acted upon or has under 
active consideration every single question of wage policy listed in your reso- 
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The Board was just getting out of the woods when our appropriation 
was slashed from the 16 million dollars we need to less than 12 million, in 
the closing minutes of Congress. The War Labor Board, serving fewer em- 
ployers and workers, had over 14 million dollars at a time when costs of 
administration were considerably lower. As you can see, we too have been 
stabilized. Yet, as to the speed of its action on policy making and case 
handling, the production of the present Board far exceeds that of the War 
Labor Board of World War II in a comparable period. 

Now as to your other points. Your point one is, to repeat, “that wage 
stabilization must not be used to destroy or deny the genuine benefits of 
collective bargaining.” Within the limits I have indicated, I agree entirely. 

Your point two is: “Wages and salaries must be permitted to keep pace 
with rises in the cost of living.” On behalf of my Board, I thank you for 
this endorsement of a policy which we adopted on August 23, 1951, by 
unanimous action. This is clear proof that our Board has not simply taken 
the blueprints of World War II out of our book of souvenirs and dusted them 
off. 

Finally as to your point three that “wage adjustments based on advanc- 
ing industrial progress and increasing productivity . . . contribute to sound 
stabilization.” The concept of compensation for “increased productivity” 
means, in general, greater or more efficient production at the same or lower 
unit cost. 

In his letter of February 27, 1951, requesting the then existing Board 
to consider that subject, the Administrator said: “Some collective bargaining 
contracts in existence on January 25 also contain provisions for annual wage 
increases in recognition of increased productivity. Such incentives are de- 
sirable at a time when the country is straining to step up production for 
defense . . . These incentive payments do not require price increases if they 
are matched by corresponding increases in productivity.” 

In one of its early significant actions, the Board approved the so-called 
“improvement factor” in the General Motors-UAW CIO type of agreement, 
conditioned on a warranty against using the resulting wage increase as the 
basis for a price increase. The 1950-55 contract included agreement by the 
employer (1) to adjust wages quarterly to compensate for changes in the 
Consumer Price Index, in order to maintain the real wages of the worker as 
previously negotiated, (2) to pay 4 cents per hour annually in order to improve 
the workers’ standard of living. The employer assumes that among other 
returns, he would be assured of (1) industrial stability for a five-year period 
and (2) non-interference with technological progress through the use of new 
equipment, materials or methods. 

If the employer’s assumptions were correct, he, and indirectly the public 
at large, would receive more than value received in terms of industrial peace, 
as well as increased production with no increase, and perhaps a decrease, in 
unit labor cost, as far as the wage increase based on the annual improvement 
factor was concerned. Representatives of this particular employer have re- 
peatedly stated that their expectations have been fully realized. 

With respect to the “productivity” issue, the Board is now faced with the 
same problems, although in a much more complicated form, as the problems 
of approval and extension of escalator clauses. Some of the critical questions 
relating to the productivity issue are these: 

(1) As to productivity clauses negotiated prior to January 25, 1951, the 
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date of the wage freeze, will the Board approve or disapprove their continued 
operation? In answering this question, the Board will have to consider the 
argument that such clauses may have inflationary consequences, and weigh 
the evidence pro and con. As against such possible consequences, the Board 
will have to consider the mandate of Congress that the Board also consider 
the impact of its actions on the maintenance of industrial peace, the preserva- 
tion of collective bargaining, and the fostering of defense production. (2) If 
pre-freeze productivity clauses are to continue in operation, would it be “fair 
and equitable” for the Board to deny approval of productivity clauses nego- 
tiated by other employers and unions since the freeze date? (3) If the Board 
is to approve new productivity clauses, what kind of clauses should be ap- 
proved, and what should be the conditions of such approval, with respect to 
price consequences and otherwise? For example, what kind of proof of more 
or better production should be required? Should the size of the wage increase 
for increased productivity be related to experience in a particular plant, com- 
pany or industry or to experience in industry generally? Should payment of 
productivity increases be deferred or made in some special manner ? 

The necessity for early consideration of these and related questions has 
been brought to focus by resolutions introduced by the Labor Members of the 
Board. A constructive solution in the face of what will undoubtedly be great 
pressures will require the greatest degree of judgment, foresight, and above 
all, sincere cooperation by the Labor, Industry and Public Members of the 
Board. 

Consideration of the productivity concept raises questions going to the 
basic meaning and purposes of a wage stabilization program in a defense 
economy. For example, are wage levels as such the sole criterion of a success- 
ful program, or does not the answer depend, in part at least, on what we get 
for what we pay? Take the case of an employer who maintains a constant 
wage scale, but employs 50 percent more men than needed to get out his pro- 
duction. It might help rather than hurt over-all stabilization objectives if he 
were to let his surplus workers go where they are more needed, and pay 
higher rates to his remaining forces if thereby he could produce as much and 
as well as before. Yes, if this employer is permitted to raise his wage rates, 
what about the employer in the same labor market who is already working at 
maximum efficiency and whose rates have been related to those of the first 
employer? 

This is simply one example of the kind of basic problem which will prob- 
ably be involved in the Board’s discussions, that is, unless the Board is to 
think only in terms of the GM-UAW type of productivity arrangement. The 
productivity concept is, of course, much more comprehensive than that. In 
one sense, it embraces every kind of bottleneck in a particular plant, the 
elimination of which will decrease unit costs of production. The problems 
and their solutions are obviously varied and complex. 

The Board, as a temporary defense agency, should not, nor does it intend 
to, revolutionize industrial economics under the guise of wage stabilization. 
This would be a clear abuse of our powers. It would be a still greater abuse 
of those powers, however, to reject out of hand honest agreements arrived 
at voluntarily unless they are found to be inflationary in terms or in effect. 

There is a good deal of loose thinking, just as there was in World War II, 
that any wage increase is inflationary, and that the number of applications 
denied by the Board is the only true measure of stabilization. This is at best 
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an over-simplification. The ultimate labor cost of a given item depends on a 
number of factors, of which the immediate wage outlay is only one. It has 
been our traditional boast that the American worker receives the highest 
wages in the world because he is the most productive. If it can be shown that 
he has contributed to more or better production, then simple equity requires 
that the Board not arbitrarily rule out an attempt by the employer to share 
with the worker the savings which result. 

In recent years, employers have begun to realize that the function of 
management in the collective bargaining process is not simply to consider 
whether or how far to yield to union demands. In modern collective bargain- 
ing, employers advance proposals of their own. An even more significant 
development is the emergence of agreements which include, in addition to 
the traditional clauses, negotiated programs designed to operate to the mutual 
advantage of the employer and the workers, and, what is most important, for 
the good of the economy as a whole. 

The possibilities inherent in the use of the collective bargaining process 
to increase production or to improve quality with a net gain to the employer, 
to the worker, and to the general public, have scarcely been tapped. The 
question is not whether we can afford this kind of collective bargaining in a 
defense economy, but whether we can afford not to have it. We are certainly 
not sterile in our development of military weapons. We should be no more 
sterile in the attempt to develop economic weapons which will be effective 
in the fight against inflation and in the battle for increased production. 

Wage stabilization is no panacea against inflation, against industrial dis- 
putes, or against anything else. For the most part, wage controls can only 
perform a negative function in a limited area. But there must be some 
latitude even under wage stabilization for constructive thinking and action, 
both in the collective bargaining room and in the Board room. 

Speaking of collective bargaining, Phil, I understand from the newspapers 
that a lot of people have undertaken to do the bargaining for yourself and 
for the steel companies even in advance of the date of opening your negotia- 
tions. Knowing both sides as I do, I am perfectly confident that you are 
extremely able to do your own bargaining. As far as the Wage Stabilization 
Board is concerned, we are determined to stay out of your collective bar- 
gaining room and to refrain from giving you gratuitous advice. You can be 
sure of one thing, and that is, the Board will not prejudge the steel case, 
or any other case, and that, when your agreement with the steel companies 
comes before our Board, it will be considered entirely on its merits. I know 
that neither you nor the representatives of the steel companies would want 
it to be any other way. 

The responsibilities of the Board are grave. I know I can count on the 
wholehearted cooperation of the Labor Members of the Board in carrying 
their share of the load. I am equally confident that I can count on the good 
will of this great organization and its leadership at a time when the welfare 
of the nation requires it. That time is now. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wish in behalf of our delegates to express my 
personal and the convention’s appreciation to Mr. Feinsinger for his appear- 
ance before our convention here this afternoon. He has delivered to the con- 
vention an extremely informative address and one which, of course, will be 
considered in conjunction with the resolution which will in all likelihood be 
considered and passed upon this afternoon. 
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I know Nate Feinsinger, I have known him for a good many years, I 
have been associated with him in a lot of important governmental work, 
particularly during the period of World War II, and I was one of those that 
had to, of course, submit the steel case of 1946 to him and other members of 
the Special Steel Commission created by the President of the United States 
to ascertain the facts in that dispute. 

Nate Feinsinger is an estimable gentleman who down through his life has 
rendered a yeoman service to his nation, and he has done so in the spirit of 
complete self sacrifice and in the interest of his country. We might take 
occasion to differ with his economic thinking in these days of stress, but we 
certainly cannot by any stretch of the imagination accuse Nate Feinsinger 
of not being a substantial citizen, a man possessed of integrity and a man 
who when he renders final judgment upon important questions such as he is 
presently, required to consider gives those questions his most earnest and 
most sincere consideration. 

We have had appearing before this convention the heads of almost all 
of the important defense agencies created by the President of the United 
States, including Mr. Fleischmann, Mr. DiSalle, Mr. Feinsinger and others. 
Unfortunately Anna Rosenberg, who is the Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense, was not able to get here today and perhaps will not be able to at- 
tend our convention, and we regret her inability to be with us at this time. 

I noted with some interest a reference made by Mr. Feinsinger to all 
of the stuff which is appearing in the newspapers about the Steelworkers and 
the steel industry. And that is significant when I use the name “stuff” in 
that regard. Steel magazines have taken occasion to try our case, economic 
experts have taken advantage of the present situation and have sought to 
prognosticate its outcome. Some leaders in government have been very forth- 
right in the last two or three days, and I assume whilst they: were discussing 
the general economic path that the people of the United States should fol- 
low during this period of emergency I nevertheless did not need a brick 
house to fall on my head before I knew I had been hit there. I knew most 
of the remarks made in the last two or three days were directed against— 
not against, but about the Steelworkers. So when Mr. Feinsinger says we 
are going to leave you alone and you are going to enjoy the right to col- 
lectively bargain in the industry, that is what we want to have done, the 
right to bargain. 

I am not free to make any prognostication about what the outcome of 
our steel conference may be. Our people will do that for me. And when I 
say “our people’ I mean the members of our organization who serve on 
both our wage committee and our wage policy committee. There will be a 
program offered us. It will chart our course and we, in conjunction with 
them, will make our own determinations as to the course we will pursue both 
during the negotiations and perhaps after negotiations end. 

I noted with considerable interest the other day the facts reported to 
the convention by President Reuther where he had been required to engage 
himself in a very heavy discussion with the President of the Republic Steel 
Corporation out in Cleveland a couple of weeks ago. Mr. White, according to 
Mr. Reuther, had charts and maps and statistics and a lot of stuff that he 
presented to a meeting of editors. Well, it appears that Mr. White was trying 
the Steelworkers’ case before these editors in Ohio the other day. That is his 
right as an American citizen, but the place to try the Steelworkers’ case is in 
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a collective bargaining conference. That is the place where Mr. White and his 
associates will have to get around to anyhow in the end, and we welcome his 
charts and maps, his statistics and stuff. He can bring them all along with him. 

I also noted with some interest the other day a comment made by another 
distinguished industrialist in the person of Mr. Eugene Grace. He is the 
Chairman of the Board of Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Mr. Grace said that 
we were not entitled to any wage increase in the steel industry, that if he 
had his way he wouldn’t give it to us and so forth. Well, that isn’t the first 
time that Mr. Grace made a statement of that description. He has been mak- 
ing that same kind of a statement almost every year since 1937. His opinion 
has never changed. If the nation had to follow in the wake of Mr. Grace there 
would have been no increases anywhere in the United States since 1937. Of 
that I am quite sure, because each year since 1937 Mr. Grace has premedi- 
tatedly and calculatedly, said to the newspapers each year, “No wage 
increases.” 

The place for Mr. Grace to say those things is in a collective bargaining 
conference. I wish that instead of making statements to the newspapers 
about those things Mr. Grace would come to a conference, sit in with his 
workers, find out what they are thinking about and what they want to talk 
about. 

However, I am not going to dwell upon this subject at any great length 
now. I want to conclude by again expressing to Nate Feinsinger my own 
deep personal sense of appreciation to him as the Chairman of the Wage 
Stabilization Board for giving up of his time and coming over here to the city 
of New York and giving to you the benefit of his own judgments with refer- 
ence to the present wage stabilization policies of our Federal government. 

Thank you, Nate. Thank you for coming over. 

I now recognize the Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Committee Secretary Curran continued the report of the committee, as 
follows: 


Resolution No. 46 
CIVIL LIBERTIES AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


No more serious problem faces the American people today than how to 
combat Communism at home and abroad without endangering the basic 
freedoms upon which our great democratic nation was founded. The future 
welfare and happiness of organized labor, as well as of all other segments 
of our people, depend upon the successful resolution of this fundamental 
issue. 

Freedom of speech is our most cherished heritage; its exercise down 
through the years has brought progress and happiness to our nation. Yet 
year after year we have seen a retreat on the civil liberties front. Reac- 
tionaries in both political parties must share the blame for this retreat. Dur- 
ing the past year the trend has been accelerated. Today the twin brothers 
of “fear” and “smear” run rampant in the land. We deem it useful to call 
the roll of these retreats since our last Convention: 

1. The Supreme Court’s decision upholding the conviction of the Com- 
munist leaders was a grave blow to America’s precious heritage of freedom 
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of speech. We detest the men who were convicted under the Smith Act and 
we despise the ideas they spew forth, but their conviction and imprison- 
ment, not for conspiring or attempting to overthrow the government by 
violence, but solely for conspiring to “teach and advocate” the “propriety” 
of such overthrow, is a threat to the free speech of all men. We urge the 
vigorous prosecution of acts of espionage and sabotage, but we insist that 
the prosecution of men for the advocacy of ideas, however repulsive, does 
not benefit the cause of freedom. To suggest that we fear Communist ideas 
can only undermine our position in the world. Communist ideas can never 
win out in the market place of thought in a vigorous democracy. 

2. The reckless charges made by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee over the past decade have been rivaled, if not exceeded, by the 
actions this year of the Senate Interna] Security Subcommittee. The efforts 
of this Subcommittee to rewrite the history of our foreign policy through 
the testimony of discredited ex-Communists are in the tradition of foreign 
dictators, not of the great American democrats who founded our nation. 

3. The pernicious activities of Senator McCarthy have continued un- 
abated during the past year. He has sought to avoid the examination of 
his unfounded charges against the State Department by slippery evasion and 
brutal intimidation. Yet the public has not been fooled by McCarthy. Even 
the conservative journals of opinion have begun to portray him in his true 
demagogic colors. We are confident of the ultimate defeat of McCarthy. 
But we must make sure that his defeat means the end of McCarthyism, not 
just of its crassest spokesman. 

4. A most regrettable result of the hysteria during the past year has 
been that those unjustly: accused of pro-Communist leanings become over- 
whelmed by repeated attacks and fail to make forthright defense of their 
actions for fear of bringing further wrath down upon their heads. No better 
examples of this can be given than the recent denials of various State De- 
partment officials that they had ever even “considered” the recognition of 
Communist China, or that they had ever been critical of the government 
of Chiang Kai Shek. All thinking people were “considering” the important 
issue of recognition prior to the Korean war and the Chinese intervention 
and many loyal Americans have been exceedingly critical of the corrupt, in- 
competent, and dictatorial administration of Chiang Kai Shek. We recognize 
the difficulties confronting the State Department in answering the reckless 
charges against it, but we call upon its leaders to take fresh heart in their 
fight against hysteria and to state their positions forthrightly for all to see. 


5. The federal loyalty program, unfair as it was to government employees 
in previous years, has been made even more arbitrary by an order issued 
earlier this year requiring the discharge of any employee as to whom there is 
any “reasonable doubt” concerning his loyalty. This change in standards 
is resulting in the reopening of many hundreds of cases of loyal employees 
already once cleared after months of worry, effort and expense. Today, even 
after an employee has overcome the unfair procedures of secret informants 
an anonymous accusers upon which the loyalty program is based and has 
finally won the vindication of a judgment in favor of his loyalty, he no longer 
has any assurance that his case will not be reopened and the same charges 
hurled at him again and again. At the very time that we need a govern- 
ment more vigorous than ever before, the loyalty program operates to 
force dull and terrified conformity upon all federal employees, to stifle new 
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ideas and to undermine the morale of those charged with difficult problems 
of government. 

6. The continually overhanging threat of dismissal as a “security” risk, 
in many agencies without any procedural protection whatever, compounds 
this deprivation of civil liberties of government employees. Once cleared 
under the loyalty program, federal employees in many agencies are con- 
fronted with even greater perils in the name of “security.” We in the CIO 
yield to no group or groups in our desire to protect our secrets from the 
enemy, actual or potential. Summary discharge of admittedly loyal citizens 
is not the way to safeguard the nation’s secrets. The so-called program for 
security has become a pretext for getting rid of persons who have been or 
might be criticized by some member of Congress or some irresponsible in- 
dividual or organization. 

7. The federal employees loyalty program and security measures have 
spread to private employment in the defense plants of the nation. Earlier 
this year, the Industrial Employment Review Board of the Department of 
Defense arrogated to itself the right to determine that an employee’s ac- 
tivities in collective bargaining and on the picket line made him a risk to 
our national security. Vigilant action by our organization obtained a prompt 
reversal of this action. But the lesson for organized labor is clear; we must 
be eternally vigilant to prevent the use of loyalty and security procedures as 
a vehicle of anti-unionism. 

8. During the past year the McCarran Act, the so-called Subversive 
Activities Control Act, has accomplished one thing and one thing only. It has 
made the United States ludicrous in the eyes of the world by barring from 
this country decent citizens of the world whose youthful indiscretions or in- 
voluntary acts has resulted in their being considered members of totalitarian 
organizations. Senator McCarran himself was forced by public opinion to 
push through Congress an amendment to his own law seeking to cure this 
tragic situation. Beyond this damage to the standing of our country through- 
out the world, the McCarran Act has accomplished nothing. It remains as 
great a threat for the future as it was at the time President Truman courage- 
ously vetoed the bill in 1950. 

This roll call of the retreat from civil liberties during the past year is 
not a happy one. Yet, though battles have been lost, the basic struggle for 
freedom and decency can still be won by the united efforts of all persons of 
good will. 

We in the CIO have won the right to speak out for freedom. We have 
demonstrated our anti-Communism in deeds. Communist influence in the labor 
movement in America has been broken through the determined action of 
our organization. What little remains of that influence in American labor 
is being weakened day after day by our relentless efforts to defeat the 
Communists in the American way. 

Having fought Communism in the ranks of organized labor, we in the 
CIO know full well that the irresponsible charges of the McCarthys and the 
McCarrans and their ilk only aid the Communists and their stooges. Mc- 
Carthy and McCarran attack as subversive all those who dare challenge 
their social and economic dogmas; they thus make more difficult the battle 
of the democratic progressives against the Communists. Indeed, the real aim 
of the McCarthys and the McCarrans is not to identify and weaken the 
Communists and their stooges but to discredit all progressive ideas and 
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defeat all progressive measures, using anti-Communist hysteria to cloak and 
justify their drive for power. 

We shall not be moved by these attempts to smear and destroy all that 
is liberal and progressive. Our program is sound. It cannot and it will not 
be defeated by the false outcries of men who have no real faith in our 
democratic way of life. As the way of the American people is lighted by 
the facts, the McCarthys and the McCarrans will be flushed out of their 
dark alleys of reaction and honest men will again be able to serve their 
country without fear of irresponsible attack. 

Those senators and representatives who would stifle free speech by their 
reckless attacks upon those with whom they disagree are doing their country 
the greatest disservice. The defenders of free speech and of those unjustly 
accused are the true pillars of our democratic way of life. We pledge our 
support to those courageous men in public life who have demonstrated their 
willingness to stand up and be counted in defense of our fundamental 
liberties. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

This Convention of the CIO commends President Truman for his 
statesmanlike action in creating the Nimitz Commission, as proposed by 
our Convention last year, to report and recommend measures fully to pro- 
tect the democratic rights of every individual while guaranteeing the neces- 
sary measures of national security. We call upon the President to recon- 
stitute this Commission, and we condemn the action of Congress in seeking to 
scuttle it. 

We urge the Congress to review and revise existing security legislation, 
and especially the Smith Act and the Subversive Activities Control Act, 
with the following objectives: 

(1) To give full protection to the civil rights of all persons, recognizing 
that freedom of speech is the foundation stone of democracy. Provisions 
of existing law which permit prosecution on the basis of speech or advocacy 
alone should be stricken out. 

(2) At the same time to guarantee the internal security of the nation 
and to safeguard our country fully against sabotage and espionage. 

We urge the Senate to reconstitute its Internal Security Subcommittee 
so as to include among its members Senators who believe in the dignity of 
the individual and the right of all men to a fair hearing. 

We call upon Congress to adopt a Code of Fair Procedure so that every 
man accused of wrong-doing can tell his side of the story to the public. 

We support the Benton Resolution for the expulsion of Senator McCarthy 
whose pretended crusade against subversive activities has in fact been an 
effort to subvert our great democratic principles and we commend the de- 
cision of the Subcommittee of the Senate Rules Committee to proceed with a 
thorough investigation of the charges against Senator McCarthy. 

We call upon all men of good will to join with us in bringing about these 
recommendations so that the principles of freedom and liberty shall not 
perish from this last best hope of earth. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. 
. . . The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 
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Resolution No. 10 
WAGE STABILIZATION AND EQUALITY OF SACRIFICE 


American foreign policy seeks to promote greater democracy and eco- 
nomic well-being among the peoples of the world. We cannot successfully 
support these ideals unless we maintain the principle of equality of sacrifice 
—and equality of progress—at home. 

Elsewhere in the world, the moneyed interests have sometimes betrayed 
the security of their own countries in their rapacity for profits. Their avarice 
must be stopped in America. In a mobilization program to protect democracy, 
we must sacrifice and share alike. 

To date the mobilization program is shot through with inequity and in- 
justice. Prices have jumped to new peak levels. Price controls, weak from 
the start, were deliberately weakened further by the last Congress. Loop- 
holes and exemptions free thousands of businesses from all controls. Land- 
lords not entirely exempted from control have been given the right to raise 
rents by 20 percent. Price rollbacks have been stopped. Retailers’ and 
wholesalers’ margins have been guaranteed; and manufacturers have been 
told they may pass cost increases on to the consumers. Even the recent in- 
creases in excise taxes on various commodities may be passed on to con- 
sumers in pyramid fashion. Congress has proven itself subservient to the 
meat, cotton, landlord and retail lobbies, and the NAM and United States 
Chamber of Commerce. By arraying the propertied interests against the 
people’s welfare, such a coalition endangers democracy itself. 

This exploitation of the consumer has resulted in curtailed consumer buy- 
ing. High taxes and high prices have sharply curtailed the ability of Ameri- 
cans to buy, but manufacturers and sellers have refused to reduce their profit 
margins. This high-price, high-profit conspiracy is even willing to risk em- 
bittering the American people against the American business system. 

We in the CIO are for vigorous application of the principle of equality of 
sacrifice. We want effective price and rent control to hold down the cost of 
living; we want a fair and equitable tax program based on ability to pay; we 
decry commodity speculation, and ask for its control; we want effective pub- 
lic control of bank and consumer credit; we want a productive capacity large 
and strong enough to protect us against the military might of the totali- 
tarians. 

We reject any system of control which places the burden of sacrifice 
solely upon the workers of this country. Instead of an effective and well- 
rounded program for stabilizing the national economy, we have only wage 
stabilization. Collective bargaining agreements entered into by the parties 
are tampered with; benefits are nibbled away. The Wage Stabilization Board 
has announced several general wage policies to approve some of the gains 
already secured by workers in 1950. But it has been delinquent in develop- 
ing policies on numerous other benefits commonly adopted in 1950, with the 
result that thousands of petitions for approval of collective bargaining agree- 
ments have been pending for months without action. 

While the board tarries in its deliberations, workers throughout the coun- 
try are being deprived of the benefits of health and hospitalization insurance 
and retirement plans provided for in collective bargaining contracts. Sub- 
standard wages are being hardened by the failure to announce a policy. Dis- 
crimination against women is being perpetuated as board policies remain 
unformulated. Permission for workers to share in the benefits of increased 
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productivity is being withheld while employers arrogate all of these benefits 
to themselves. Workers in industries exempt from price control continue 
under wage controls, while their employers indulge in an endless stream of 
price increases. 

Wage stabilization must not be used to destroy or deny the benefits of 
genuine collective bargaining. Bargaining must be permitted to continue 
according to the needs and desires of the parties and the conditions appro- 
priate to each industry. Wage stabilization does not mean wage freezing. 
The American standard of living must be safeguarded and its continued im- 
provement protected. That has been the strength of America. 

Wages and salaries must be permitted to keep pace with rises in the 
cost of living. Cost-of-living adjustments are essential if wage and salary 
earners are to maintain their standard of living. 

Wage adjustments based on advancing industrial progress and increasing 
productivity likewise contribute to sound stabilization. Increased production 
would be encouraged, yet no increase in prices need result, since a rise in 
industrial efficiency reduces unit production costs. 

To deny wage adjustments based upon industrial progress would repre- 
sent intervention in the distribution of the shares of national income, to the 
detriment of the workers’ share and for the benefit of business and manage- 
ment income. 

Pensions and health-welfare plans, since they are non-inflationary, should 
not be subject to stabilization controls. Wage stabilization policy should 
be flexible as regards other fringe issues—such as paid holidays, vacations, 
shift differentials, call-in and reporting times, etc. The policy should be 
flexible enough to permit the elimination through collective bargaining of 
substandard wages, discriminatory wage practices against women, Negroes 
and other minorities, and inequities in wages and fringes. 

The Wage Stabilization Board has insisted upon the endless submission 
of applications for approval of benefits commonly enjoyed. It has piled 
mountains of rules, regulations and complicated bureaucratic procedures upon 
American collective bargaining. 

We call again as we have done repeatedly throughout the defense period 
for the enactment of legislation and administrative policies which will make 
possible a comprehensive and effective system of stabilization controls bear- 
ing fairly and equitably upon all elements in the economy. We renew previ- 
ous CIO declarations in support of such policy. 

We wish to make clear, however, that we shall never submit to discrimi- 
natory wage freezes or unfair policies of any other kind which will threaten 
the standard of living and the hard-won collective bargaining advances of 
free American labor or will undermine the fundamental rights of workers 
to organize, to bargain collectively, and to take concerted action for their 
mutual aid and protection. 

We stand four-square in our determination to protect and advance the 
American standard of living, and the security of the American worker and 
American unions. 

In fighting for these fundamental rights, we are best serving the in- 
terests of American workers. our beloved nation, and the entire free world. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 


adoption. 
. . . The motion was seconded. 




















PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Rieve of the 
Textile Workers Union. 


DELEGATE RIEVE (Textile Workers): Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
I rise in support of this resolution, and in doing so I wish to make a few 
comments to the convention. 

In order that we may understand the picture a little better, what is hap- 
pening in America in the field of wage stabilization, it is necessary for us to 
spend a minute or two in order to develop the background of how this came 
about. 

It was about 18 months ago that the Congress of the United States de- 
cided to pass the law known as the Defense Stabilization Act. That law had 
basically two fundamentals to deal with. One of them was to stabilize prices 
and the other one was to stabilize wages. The backers of that law in Congress 
when they passed that law they themselves, in my opinion did not believe 
that law could stabilize our economy. To begin with, all food prices have 
been exempt from stabilization. Now it must be borne in mind that at least 
40 percent of the worker’s pay envelope is spent on food alone, and if food 
cannot be stabilized, if food prices cannot be controlled, then, in my opinion, 
you have no stability of prices. 

In compliance with that act President Truman sometime in October 
appointed a Wage Stabilization Board composed of nine members, three rep- 
resenting labor, three representing the public and three representing industry. 
That Wage Stabilization Board met, and we were sworn in one day, and when 
the President started to impress upon us how important it was to stabilize 
our economy, and when asked whether he felt that the law as then existing 
could bring that about, he was honest enough to reply he did not think so, 
but that we had to do the best we could and at least stop the kite from 
going too far. 

Well, this Wage Stabilization Board went to work, and from the very 
beginning we had our difficulties. Sufficient to say, one day the Economic 
Stabilizer came before the Board around 4:00 o’clock in the afternoon and 
asked us to issue a wage freeze by about midnight that day, that on that day 
all prices were going to be frozen, and under the law it says when there is 
a price freeze or a price control, simultaneously there must be a wage control. 

Of course we advised Eric Johnston that he was expecting the impossible, 
that he does not expect, I hope, for labor to vote for a wage freeze any more 
than he would expect the industrialists on the other side of the table to vote 
for a price freeze. Be that as it may, the Wage Stabilization Board did not 
vote for a price freeze, but on the 25th of January Mr. Johnston himself 
issued an order to freeze all prices and all wages as then in existence. 

And then our fun really began. From then on we spent our time trying 
to unfreeze the freeze as much as it was possible to do so. 

One day the public members of that Board brought in a regulation pro- 
posing that under that regulation when a worker received a 10 percent wage 
increase between January. 1, 1950, and January 15, 1951, that he was not enti- 
tled to any other wage increases, and that 10 percent did not only include 
wages but included all fringe issues such as holidays with pay, such as report- 
ing time, vacations with pay, pensions, or whatever fringe issues there may 
be in a collective bargaining agreement or whatever fringe benefits an em- 
ployer may be paying in a non-union plant where there is no collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 
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Now let us first deal with the dates. It would seem to be very plain if 
January. 1, 1950, was to be used as that date that it would be logical to pick 
January 1, 1951, at the other end. Why the January 15th? Well, there is a 
little story to that. About January 13th or January 12th, thereabouts, the 
Miners signed a new collective bargaining agreement, and therefore a date 
had to be fixed that would bring them within this time table. 

I made a mistake when I said the public members proposed a 10 percent 
wage formula. That is an error. Originally it was 8 percent. We had a 
terrific fight on our hands. Finally they increased that to 9 percent. We 
asked to be excused, and we went to meet with the United Labor Policy 
Committee that was then in existence, and when we came back about mid- 
night that evening, lo and behold, we found the formula had been changed 
from 9 percent to 10 percent. Now don’t get yourselves excited, it wasn’t 
changed out of the enlargement of anybody’s heart, it was changed because 
about that time the Auto Workers were due to get their productivity and cost- 
of-living increment, and 9 percent wouldn’t cover that, so they had to increase 
that to 10 percent. 

Well, what happened that night is a story that everybody knows. After 
the resolution was adopted we walked off the Board, and a strike took place. 

Later on after considerable negotiations with various government agen- 
cies, because labor had other complaints outside of the wage stabilization 
complaint, it was not properly represented on a good many of the defense 
agencies, and after much negotiation the President reconstituted the Wage 
Stabilization Board, increased its membership from 9 to 18, and we began 
to function, and we are functioning in a sort of a way now. 

I say that I want to make it very plain that if I am expressing criticism 
of the Board I am not referring to any individuals or any groups, but the 
fact of the matter is that the Board has adopted the policy that they will not 
process a case until there is a rule adopted first. No matter how just the 
case may be, if there is no rule the case has to lie around and be dismissed 
because it cannot be prosecuted. 

I was very much interested in Chairman Feinsinger saying that you can 
process all the cases by rules. I hope that the Board will change its policy, 
that it will process a case on its merit of justice and not so much on the 
merit of the rules. 

Let me just cite a very simple example that happened here about two 
weeks ago—and it is a non-union case. I am not going to mention the com- 
pany, but it illustrates the point of rule very effectively. 

A case from the state of Tennessee came in dealing with mining Tennessee 
marble—a small plant employing around 150 or 160 workers. Sixty-five per- 
cent of those workers receive a wage of 85 cents an hour. The highest wage 
paid is $1.10 an hour. The employer wanted to increase wages across the 
board 5 cents an hour. The Board voted it down because there was no rule 
and it would unstabilize the labor situation in that particular area because 
it was claimed that these workers would be getting in some operations about 
two or three cents more than what workers were getting in other marble 
mining situations. 

I will say to the credit of the Board that the Board reversed itself the 
next day because that was a little too raw, because, you know, the Board did 
adopt a rule that in agriculture the farmer can pay agricultural workers up 
to 97 cents an hour without Board approval. So it sounds somewhat ridicu- 
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lous to say. that agricultural workers can get 97 cents an hour without 
approval of the Board, plus whatever they get in the way of food and lodging, 
but industrial workers cannot get 85 cents an hour. 

I might say that the labor members put in a resolution before the Board 
which calls for any workers receiving less than $1.25 an hour to be increased 
up to $1.25 an hour without Board approval. Joe Beirne put that resolution 
in and that was about two months ago or more, and that resolution is now 
gathering dust somewhere in the pigeonholes of the Board. 

Now, I am not trying to say that all of the shortcomings that exist are 
shortcomings of the Board. Fundamentally we must recognize the fact that 
we have a bad law. The first law was passed about 18 months ago, and that 
law was for one year and then it expired. Since then a new law has been 
passed and the new law is worse than the other law. But that is not all. 
Not only does the new law permit rent increases up to 20 percent plus other 
exemptions, but something else is involved which is typical of Congress. The 
Economic Stabilization Agency requested a budget of $200,000,000 for proper 
enforcement and regulation of both prices and wages for the fiscal year now 
on. The Budget Bureau cut that down to about $142,000,000, then the House 
went to work and cut it down some more to about 80-odd million dollars. 
Then the Senate went to work and they restored it somewhat to about $118,- 
000,000, and then it went to the Conference Committee of the House and 
Senate and when the complete product came out the whole Stabilization 
Agencies got some 90-odd million dollars. Out of that 90-odd million dollars 
eleven million, five hundred thousand are allocated to the Wage Stabilization 
Board. The other is allocated to Price Control and Wage Stabilization and 
Rent Control. 

Now, this is the type of a situation we are now finding ourselves in. 
There is no more money except what Congress appropriated, and then they 
did something else. It used to be a practice when Congress did not appro- 
priate enough money that agencies could sometimes spend a little more on 
monthly allotments and go again before Congress and ask for a supplementary 
deficiency appropriation. This time Congress said that it shall be a criminal 
offense for any agency to do so. 

Now, here is what we are finding ourselves in. We opened up about 14 
regional offices throughout the country. I may say that those regional boards 
are functioning one day a week because there are no funds to operate any 
more. 

Now, we can probably fight with Mr. Johnston and other people who are 
involved—Mr. Wilson—and it may be possible that we can get a little more 
money for the Wage Stabilization Board. But if we do that that money has 
to be taken away from Price Control and Rent Control. So while we may 
get more money and do a good job as far as wage stabilization is concerned, 
a still poorer job is going to be done as far as price control is concerned. 

No one can kid anybody that we have price control, because we do not. 
I listened with a great deal of interest to Eric Johnston the other day when 
he said that in the last month or two prices have been reasonably stabilized. 
Well, according to government figures that is correct, but Mr. Johnston and 
everybody else tells us that in the next few months the cost of living will 
rise at least 5, 6 or 7 percent. There might be reasons why prices have not 
been going up so fast in the last month or two, because whether we like to 
acknowledge it or not—and I think Vice Pres‘dent Reuther touched upon this 
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yesterday—we have a serious unemployment problem in this country of ours. 

Even though the Bureau of Labor Statistics tells us that we have only got 
about 1,600,000 unemployed, we must bear in mind that we have got 3,100,000 
workers that are carried as employed on the payroll of companies, but they 
have no work, they have no job. 

In addition we have about 25,500,000 workers who work 35 hours a week 
or less. Therefore, we do not have full employment. 

Now, it may be that that situation will rectify. itself in a little while, . 
because even though we have an appropriation for about $100,000,000,000 for 
national defense, as of October 1st we have already spent about fourteen 
billion. So sooner or later probably that money will come on the market 
and workers will probably get that. 

Now, fundamentally, I think the law is bad, and, frankly, I see no 
remedy from the same Congress that will reconvene in January. If any 
help is in sight we will have to wait until after the election in 1952. But 
there are some things that the Board could do which it is not doing. Take 
your Health and Welfare. The Board has refused to approve any health, 
welfare, or pension collective bargaining agreements until such time as a 
policy of the Board is established. 

Now, let me say something about that. A committee of experts was 
appointed, and that committee studied hard and long and they produced a 
document. Needless for me to tell you, that document is not a unanimous 
document. So now the Board is going to consume probably weeks of arguing 
about it—what kind of a welfare and pension system will be permissible. 
There is a fundamental fight that is going to be made on that issue. Em- 
ployers have openly told us that they are going to insist that any welfare 
or any pension must be set up by any general wage increase that the workers 
may be entitled to. 

We on the other hand unquestionably will be taking the position that 
health and welfare and pension is not inflationary and consequently has no 
bearing on our economic system as such. Can you imagine a guy lying in 
a hospital in a sick bed, whether he can get a dollar or two more for that 
hospital room, and that being inflationary. That is the type of a fight that 
is going on. 

In the meantime for months now this question of collective bargaining 
agreements has been lying dormant and nothing is being done on that sub- 
ject. We have other situations. Collective bargaining agreements are actually 
arrived at either through strikes or through voluntary arbitration and they 
are chopped down. 

You see, the employer gets two shots against our one. By that I mean 
this, when the worker goes out on strike and if that strike is lost, if the 
employer defeats the workers, that is the end of the story. But if the work- 
ers go out on strike and they win it through their efforts their victory cannot 
be enjoyed by them. They must go to the Board to get it approved and there 
the employer comes around once again and he says, “Even though I signed 
an agreement I signed it during a strike, please do not approve that agree- 
ment because it is inflationary.” And time and time again that type of agree- 
ment has been cut down. Joe Curran had a case before the Board after a 
five- or six-day strike. They won the strike and when the case came up to 
the Board it was cut down because there were no rules under which his full 
benefits could be approved. 
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In my own union, in the Woolen Industry, we had a strike of about five 
weeks. We won a 12-cent-an-hour increase. The Board cut it down to 9% 
cents because under the rules that is all that we were entitled to. So they 
say, regardless of the justice of the case. We had some improvement in the 
health and welfare and some pensions and other points. That is still lying 
dormant. 

So to that extent I say that the Board is not doing what it could do. It 
engages itself in useless debates and useless red tape instead of dealing with 
cases as they arise. 

A lot of people have told me that maybe we ought to take another walk 
from the Wage Stabilization Board. I don’t know whether that would be a 
good idea or not, because we must bear in mind that even if the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board went out of existence the law does not go out of existence 
and therefore the wages are frozen under that law. 

All I can tell you is that we are fighting the best way we know how. Our 
people are fighting hard. I may also tell you that a good many times we 
vote, even though the case is against us, but we have to vote because the 
Board is operating as a tripartite agency and either we make some combina- 
tion with the public or the public makes some combination with the employers, 
and then we are probably. still worse off. So oftentimes we must vote when 
we don’t want to vote. We didn’t want to vote for Joe Curran’s setup because 
they didn’t give him what he bargained for. But we voted for it because 
we felt that was the best we could do. I, of course, did not participate in 
my own case. Beirne and Livingston didn’t want to vote in the Textile cases, 
but I advised them to vote because we would not get even what we did get. 

I may say that neither of these cases are closed and we hope that we 
will be able to go before the Board in the near future and collect the balance 
that is due these workers. That does not apply only to the Maritime or Tex- 
tile case. It applies all the way down the line. There is nothing we can do 
except protest and keep on fighting, keep on struggling. 

The Board also has received a few dispute cases that are going to be 
dealt with in due course. Bear in mind that the Wage Stabilization Board 
is unlike the War Labor Board. In the War Labor Board the union could 
bring a case before it. In this case the White House certified the case and 
then only the Board makes an advisory decision; it makes recommendations; 
it makes no decisions that are binding upon the parties, and maybe that is 
as it should be. I am not arguing the question now only to tell you how the 
Board is operating. “ 

I have tried as briefly as I know how, without consuming too much of 
your time, to describe the functions of the Board and the problems that are 
ahead of us and with which we are faced in the future. In conclusion I want 
to say that I am again supporting this resolution. Let’s keep on, carry on 
the fight that we have for the past year or so. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal about 
the Point 4 program, which is a method of the United States in exporting 
know-how. 

The Legal Department of the CIO has its own Point 4 program on the 
matter now before this convention. The subject matter of wage stabilization 
May appear to be extremely complicated, and therefore under the Point 4 
referred to by the Chairman of the Wage Stabilization Board, specifically. 
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urging speedier action and helping the unions to accomplish that purpose, 
the Legal Department in conjunction with the CIO members of the Wage 
Stabilization Board will initiate a special factual service, a printed book, 
“CIO Wage Stabilization Guide.” It is a loose-leaf book that can be kept 
up to date. We do not at the moment have sufficient copies for all the dele- 
gates. 

This factual report of the regulations to date of the Wage Stabilization 
Board, the effective programs of dealing with some of the questions now 
under discussion, will be available to anyone in the organization at the service 
rate of $5 per year. That is the original book, plus the loose leaflets that will 
be sent to you from time to time when wage regulations are issued or new 
facts develop. 

This service is being operated at a low cost, and any union buying these 
services in substantial lots can have its organizational imprint placed upon it. 

There are subscription blanks at the Legal Department’s booth in the 
lobby, outside of this convention hall. When the session is over we ask you 
to look this over, scrutinize it, and if you decide it will be of service to your 
organization and care to subscribe, just sign the subscription blank, attach- 
ing your name and address, and arrangements will be made to carry out your 
wishes. 

We suggest you look it over carefully in order to aid you in making your 
presentation before the Wage Stabilization Board in the regional areas or 
nationally. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: With the permission of the convention, we will 
temporarily. suspend the regular order of business in order that the Chair 
may have an opportunity to present to the delegates another distinguished 
guest. 

From its very beginning the Congress of Industrial Organizations has 
proclaimed and lived by the principle that prejudice and discrimination based 
on race, creed, color, or national origin have no place in the American way 
of life. 

It is, therefore, a source of personal pleasure to welcome on behalf of the 
delegates to this constitutional convention a truly distinguished citizen whose 
contribution to the improvement of our democracy down through the years 
have been mighty and lasting. 

This man has devoted his life to problems of social welfare and the im- 
provement in living conditions of all the people. In the course of his career 
he served in World War I as a lieutenant of Field Artillery in the American 
Expeditionary. Forces. Again in World War II he answered the summons of 
the government to serve as Special Advisor to Secretary of the Navy James 
Forrestal. His travels in that capacity took him throughout the United States 
and Pacific war areas. 

His recommendations played a major part in the Navy’s postwar revision 
of its racial policies. In recognition of this service President Truman ap- 
pointed him to the Committee on Equality of Treatment and Opportunity 
in the Armed Services. The tremendous progress made in eliminating dis- 
crimination and segregation in our Armed Forces is known to everybody. 

His own people have not been unmindful of his services. Early in his 
activities with the National Urban League he headed the Workers Education 
Bureau, where he devoted four years to urging Negro workers to join labor 
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unions and encouraging them to take their part in the new labor movement 
which developed with the rise of CIO. 

This guest of ours has been decorated by the President of the United 
States for his merit and service as a citizen. He is proud of that distinction, 
of course, but he is just as proud of his honorary life membership in the 
United Transport Service Employees Union, one of our CIO affiliates. 

I am pleased indeed to present to this convention as our guest, Mr. Lester 
B. Granger, Executive Director of the National Urban League. 


LESTER B. GRANGER 
(Executive Director, National Urban League) 


Thank you very much, President Murray and brother officers and brother 
members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. I don’t have to tell you 
it is of course a pleasure and an honor to greet the National Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. But for me it is an opportunity as 
well—one which I have long desired. I come to you as Executive Director of 
the National Urban League, as a member of a CIO union and also as Presi- 
dent of the National Conference of Social Work. 

In my first capacity, I represent the economic interests of 15,000,000 
Negro Americans; in the second I represent the close connection between 
the interests of Negroes as a working group and a great national organization 
that protects the economic interests of all workers of all races and creeds. 
As President of the National Conference of Social Work I represent a group 
of 100,000 professional workers in the field of social welfare and behind them, 
an even greater number of members of boards and committees of public, 
health and welfare voluntary agencies. 

It goes without saying that there is a close relationship between organ- 
ized social welfare and organized labor. Both movements seek to insure and 
extend the security of the American population, whether it be economic, 
political, social or cultural security. And so I feel unusually at home before 
this gathering, the birth of which I witnessed at Atlantic City sixteen years 
ago in a convention of the American Federation of Labor. 

President Murray has referred to two precious mementoes that hang on 
my office wall, none brings me more pleasure than two citations from CIO 
units. One is a certificate of honorary. life membership in the United Trans- 
port Service Employees of America, presented to me in 1946 at the Union’s 
annual convention by its President and my good friend and former Board 
member, Willard S. Townsend. The other citation, also presented by Brother 
Townsend at the 1944 annual conference of the National Urban League, is a 
certificate of recognition, an award conferred upon me by the National CIO 
Committee to Abolish Racial Discrimination. 

It is not mere personal vanity that leads me to place a high value on these 
citations. Rather, it is the constant reminder that they offer tremendous gains 
that have been made by Negro workers in American democracy and, there- 
fore, by American democracy. itself since 1919 when I left the American Army 
and went out into civilian life as a job-seeker with millions of fellow-Ameri- 
can workers. 

Those were grim days to experience, as they are still unpleasant to 
remember. A half-million Negro workers had been brought from southern 
farms and cities to fill the labor needs of industry in World War I. They had 
performed with credit in producing their full quota of war materials. 
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After the war the majority of these workers were peremptorily dismissed 
and left to shift for themselves. Industry closed its doors upon their backs 
and as quickly as these Negroes departed forgot their contributions and even 
denied the importance of their contribution. For a dozen years Negro work- 
ers existed precariously on the outside rim of industrial employment. They 
held low-paid unskilled jobs here and there. They found employment in 
equally low-paid domestic work. The vast majority of them eked out scanty 
livings as hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

It is true that in the 1930’s the gap between Negro and white workers 
was in one sense partially closed. But this was not by a step up in the status 
of Negroes. It was because of the collapse of all-Negroes and whites together, 
during the depression. Fifteen million workers of all races found themselves 
jobless, sprawled together at the foot of the economic ladder. They found 
that for any of them to rise as members of a stable group they must rise 
together and stand together, supporting each other—unorganized and organ- 
ized, Negro and white, native-born and foreign-born. It was a lesson we 
learned with difficulty. 

It was this lesson that prompted the organization of the CIO, that mighty 
movement to “organize the unorganized regardless of race, color or creed.” 

It was a lesson that was barely learned in time, for not only the labor 
movement but the whole American nation was shortly to encounter at the 
outbreak of World War II a tough enemy whose determined attempt to 
enslave the world called for a tough resistance, such as could be offered only 
by free men who were united in spirit, disciplined by experience and full of 
faith in the worthwhileness and achievability of the democratic way of life. 

We won that fight, not only because of the number of men that we had 
in uniform, with weapons, ships and planes, but also because behind our 
fighting men there were our working men, twenty million of them in war 
industry, standing together to defend democracy from within as well as 
without—more than ten million men and women of all races, organized in a 
nation-wide labor movement. 

It is good for us to recollect this recent past at such a gathering as this, 
and to remember the lessons that we have learned from hard experience. 

Today we face another test even sterner than the last. We face another 
enemy bent upon world enslavement, an enemy even stronger and more dan- 
gerous than the Nazi beast we so recently crushed. For Russian communism 
has enslaved nations, including a billion of the world’s population. It has 
taken over their factories and mines and manpower. It has infiltrated its 
agents into practically every country in the world to form a ruthless, cunning 
worldwide linkage of espionage. Russian communism has capitalized upon 
weaknesses in our foreign policy and soft spots in our domestic situation. It 
has exploited human misery as only the conscienceless can exploit it. And 
now communism threatens us with a possible unleashing of World War III. 

The American nation is painfully learning the lesson that organized labor 
was forced to learn, also painfully—that no group can remain stronger than 
its weakest members, that for the world to resist this final challenge of 
slavery versus freedom, free peoples and nations must stand together, the 
stronger separating the weaker and the weaker making common cause with 
the strong. 

If the world threat offered by communism is to be subdued, it will be 
because this nation stands as the central support of the free peoples of the 
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world. But if this nation is to stand the unassailable bastion of freedom, it 
will be because of the strength displayed by our working people. But for our 
working people and their labor movement to remain strong, we must con- 
stantly and conscientiously seek out each soft area, eliminating rotting spots, 
and make our fiber so sound and tough as to resist any conceivable pressure 
placed upon it. 

This is a time of world crisis and we are aware of the role America has 
in that crisis. It is a determining role in which we will make decisions 
affecting all the peoples of the world. Whether these decisions have to do 
with the nationalization of Iranian oil, Egyptian control of the Suez Canal, 
the peace treaty with Japan, or improving living conditions among the work- 
ing people of Burma—no matter what the decisions, they are in response 
to a single human urge which has gripped the whole of mankind throughout 
the world—the urge toward freedom, the determined struggle for a place 
in the warm sun of economic security and personal self-expression. 

The American Negro population is taking part in that struggle. The 
Negro has to come to grips with his economic and cultura] disadvantages 
and is throwing them off one by one. The Negro worker has stubbornly 
toiled upward improving his skills, education and training, knocking per- 
sistently at the door of opportunity and forcing it to open wider and wider, 
however reluctant may be those who have kept that door barred. 

Not only. Negroes, but intelligent people throughout the world, are be- 
ginning to realize the cruel and destructive qualities of racial segregation 
—are realizing that it is cruel and destructive to the whole community as 
well as the individual. It is a cruelty that begins with the child’s first 
awareness of its community, when, as he goes to school, he finds himself 
separated from potential playmates and friends. Psychiatrists tell us that 
this simple fact of separation sets up a psychological block that affects the 
whole life of the Negro, no matter “how equal’ his “separate” opportunities 
may appear to be. For the child invariably interprets segregation as a kind 
of punishment, and that interpretation injures his mental health and devel- 
opment—ultimately the health of the whole community. 

This “punishment without the crime” becomes magnified as it pursues 
the Negro throughout his adult life—magnified by law prescribing different 
sets of behavior, magnified by residential ghettos, frequently by separate 
classrooms through high school and college, and almost invariably by employ- 
ment discrimination which keeps the Negro close to the line of bare sub- 
sistence encouraging exaggerated social reactions, warped political thinking 
and even criminal behavior. 

It is this unnecessary cruelty and destructive punishment which concerns 
the Urban League, social work and organized labor. Removal of racial 
discrimination must be a challenge to organized labor, but the labor move- 
ment cannot do the job alone. It is a heartening comment on the increasing 
maturity of the American labor movement that our best organized labor lead- 
ership is recognizing its responsibility and taking steps to discharge it. It was 
nearly forty years ago when Eugene Kinckle Jones, my. predecessor as the 
executive head of the National Urban League, had his precedent-making con- 
ference with Samuel Gompers and other representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor, to seek wide acceptance of Negroes in labor ranks. 
Back in the old days, Labor was not particularly interested in enrolling the 
Negro worker as a full-fledged partner, and as late as 1930 there were around 
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100,000 Negroes in labor unions. On his own part, the Negro, suffering 
from the psychological block manufactured in childhood, did not regard 
himself as a part of the labor movement. While Labor had to be urged to 
give the Negro a chance, the Negro in turn had to be persuaded to partici- 
pate willingly in organized labor’s efforts. It was not a mere coincidence 
that the workers education program of the National Urban League which 
I directed for five years, the movement toward industrial unionism, and 
concerted movement of Negro workers into union membership, all began 
together in the midst of the depression of the 1930’s. For all of these move- 
ments constituted an instinctive recognition of the fact that no segment of 
a working population can remain strong, no matter how large they are, if 
other segments are weak, helpless and excluded from the general protective 
movement. 

Since 1919, and especially since 1935, we have come a long way. There 
are now close to 1,200,000 Negro workers who are members. We know of 
the gains that have been made in the armed services and the start toward 
elimination of discrimination in the Army. You know what has happened 
in industry and in commercial jobs. More than close to a million and a half 
Negro workers are employed in industrial jobs, as compared with less than 
a half million fifteen years ago. You know of the gains that have been 
made in education. You know of the gains that have been made in organ- 
ized labor itself. It is unnecessary for me to hammer on the details of 
these gains, but what I want to point out is the fact, however, that though 
we have come a long way we have not yet gone far enough. The job is not 
nearly done. 

When Jim Carey addressed the Urban League’s national conference last 
September he referred to “the lagging processes of democracy.” He said 
“things evolve slowly” in a democracy because they must stem upward from 
the people to the top. I agree with him about the processes, and with regret 
about the lag—such as the lag in the Negro’s relationship to the labor move- 
ment. It is true that the democratic process is the only correct one to follow, 
but I also believe—and believe that Jim Carey will agree with me—that the 
process must be stepped up. We cannot accept the lags complacently. They 
must be eliminated, and the Negro must be developed into a full and equal 
partner in the labor movement before these lags destroy the very democratic 
process of which they are a part. This is not a job that can be done by 
organized labor alone. But fortunately labor does not stand alone in seeking 
to do it. This is a joint operation for social work and organized labor—the 
Urban League and the ClO—an ideally constructed team. We understand, 
as some other movements cannot possibly understand—the true meaning of 
democracy and the vital importance of freedom. 

We know that democracy does not consist merely of a set of formal cus- 
toms expressed in laws, but rather of the spirit with which men view their 
society, the responsibility they accept for protecting and improving it, the 
relationships that they develop among themselves—their concept of fair play 
and the equality of opportunity that they provide for each to make the best 
of himself, as well as make his best contribution to his society. That is democ- 
racy; that is what the CIO stands for. That is what the Urban League and 
the National Conference of Social Work are working for. 

None of this is going to be accomplished, however, merely by words, nor 
even by correct policies officially voted upon and written into the Constitution 
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and By-Laws of unions. Nor will democracy be guaranteed by such a process 
so simple and direct as the passage of civil rights laws. Such laws or pro- 
visions in constitutions and by-laws are only a first step—a statement of 
purpose. Implementing that purpose is harder to accomplish and takes longer 
to complete it. That is where the teamwork of the CIO and the Urban League 
and social welfare in general is important. 

There is no delegate at this convention who knows anything at all of 
the National Urban League’s record who can doubt the honesty of our support 
for the basic social and economic objectives of organized labor. For before 
there was a CIO, we in the Urban League had committed our meager organi- 
zational resources to the fight now being carried on so much more powerfully 
by your organization. 

It has not always been easy for us. We have made enemies in places of 
influence. We have even been criticized by friends who at the time could not 
see the long-range objectives at which we aimed. 

Contrariwise, when, as we have sometimes been forced to do, we have 
criticized certain weaknesses remaining in the labor movement, some of the 
shortsighted have protested that we were “letting labor down.” But we would 
have been letting labor down if we had failed to play. our critic’s role. For 
how can soft spots be eradicated unless they are brought to our attention by 
those who believe in us. 

In our turn we have cheerfully accepted the criticisms of our friends 
among labor and sought to profit by that criticism. We know that we are 
not perfect, that we still have a great deal to learn. We have made and still 
make our mistakes, but we try to learn from them, and we are helped in 
learning by the advice of our friends and supporters. 

We look upon ourselves as true partners with organized labor—with the 
CIO—as with other humane progressive influences in the American com- 
munity. 

As full partners we earnestly desire labor’s support, moral and financial 
alike. But we do not consider unions merely as “fat cats” to be turned to 
only. in time of financial campaigning. On the other hand, we freely offer 
labor our help, but we do not consider ourselves as mere errand boys. We 
regard our relationship with organized labor as that which must exist between 
partners in a common enterprise, which is the business of building democracy. 

The Urban League’s part of that job has been more and more clearly 
defined during our forty years of existence. We use the tools of organized 
social work to help the Negro individual and his family; to help Negroes in 
cities get better homes and better jobs; to develop better relationships be- 
tween white and Negro leadership for democratic purposes; to bring colored 
Americans up to the conference table whenever community plans are being 
discussed. So that whatever is being done for the betterment of that com- 
munity may be done with the understanding and cooperation of all the people, 
North, South, East, or West. 

And the whole of this job is included within the general purposes and 
specific objectives of the CIO. Labor’s part of this job with which the 
League is engaged is to accept that Negro who is brought into industry. on a 
completely even basis with his white fellows, to help us open doors and keep 
them open as a matter of standing union policy and practice. It is to give 
that Negro worker the protection on the job that no outside agency can or 
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should be allowed to try to give him. It is to make him an equal partner in 
the process of collective bargaining. 

And it is the job of organized labor and of social welfare as a whole, 
the CIO and the AFL, the National Urban League and the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, to keep an eye on community conditions that affect 
this working man and his family. 

Together we watch the passage, operation and administration of health 
and welfare regulations and laws. We scrutinize the conduct of public officials 
and admonish or praise them according to their performance. We constantly 
evaluate and criticize the programs of social agencies, giving service to 
working people and as a basic part of our responsibility, organized labor and 
social work together must criticize and oppose racial discrimination wherever 
and whenever we find it. Because we know that this is one of the fatal soft 
spots of our American democracy. which can literally lead to destruction of 
our free national existence if the full pressure of our dangerous enemy is 
ever placed upon us. 

This latter responsibility is not always easy to discharge because some 
of us are torn with divided allegiances and because too many of us still do 
not understand basically what comprises racial discrimination or why it is 
so utterly dangerous. Too many of us are still thinking of minimum improve- 
ments rather than maximum gains. Too many of us are still wedded to the 
old theory of “separate but equal” which is itself a prostitution of the demo- 
cratic concept, and too many of us still think that we can let “time take 
care of this problem,” for getting that racial discrimination is a cancer within 
the body of American democracy, and that when one gives time to a cancer 
one does not heal the body but condemns it to death. 

And, of course, our efforts are made more difficult by the open and covert 
activity of communist leadership on the outskirts of organized labor. While 
that open leadership has been driven to operate outside the ranks of our 
internationals, there is still a lingering threat in the establishment of 
fraudulent labor organizations ironically referred to as ‘independent unions.” 
(There is a false use of the word “independent” if there ever was any, in 
view of the servile obedience which these organizations display toward official 
communist policy.) 

No one knows better than Philip Murray, Jim Carey, Jacob Potofsky, 
Walter Reuther and other experience CIO leaders how communist activity 
has bedeviled the labor movement, creating and exploiting dissension by 
misrepresenting democratic leadership and reputable union policies. The sub- 
ject has been too fully discussed on the floor of CIO conventions to need any 
elaboration here. 

In similar fashion, no one knows better than we in the Urban League 
how open and camouflaged communist activity has bedeviled the efforts of 
Negroes to obtain equal citizenship with a full share in the benefits of de- 
mocracy. Just as communists have set up fraudulent union organizations, 
so have they set up fake “racial advancement programs”—programs designed 
not to advance, but to confuse, to divide Negroes from their natural and 
strongest allies. And they have been aided in their effort by a deplorable 
lethargy or timidity too frequently displayed by anti-communist leadership 
on the subject of race relations. 

This was why the Scottsboro Case, involving Negro victims of an Ala- 
bama lynch court nearly twenty years ago, became not an effort to free inno- 
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cent victims of court injustice, but a lucrative money-raising racket for com- 
munist purposes. 

This is how the National Negro Congress became not an organization 
representing Negro thought and experience, not a coordination of democratic 
Negro effort, but a clever manipulation of stooges by communist operators 
working behind the scenes. 

I do not need to call this convention’s attention to the gathering held 
nearly two weeks ago in Cincinnati that purported to be a “conference of 
Negro labor leadership” and set up a National Negro Labor Council. I en- 
joyed the distinction of being denounced by name during the oratorical effu- 
sions of the pro-communist spokesmen at that meeting. But neither the 
Urban League nor the CIO can remain indifferent to the establishment of 
still another of the convenient fronts behind which the Communist Party will 
seek to proselytize, corrupt and betray. 

The Urban League could not possibly remain indifferent to the success 
of the CIO’s struggle to expel disruptive communist leadership from its 
ranks. For too much of our organization’s hopes for fifteen million Negro 
Americans are involved in the honesty, unity and wisdom of responsible labor 
leadership. For exactly the same reason, the CIO cannot possibly remain 
indifferent to the struggle that is constantly going on between organizations 
representing the democratic aspirations of Negro Americans and the com- 
munist movement to hamper those aspirations by division, misrepresentation 
and confusion. 

It is not unfair to declare that the seriousness of this latter struggle has 
not yet been fully recognized by CIO leadership as a whole. In making that 
statement I’m reporting the experience of many organizations other than my 
own. 

We feel as leaders in these organizations that there is a lag within organ- 
ized labor which has seriously weakened our own efforts to support the 
democratic process. 

While we have worked night and day to develop Negro leadership which 
will stand and fjght for true democracy, we have lacked the consistent and 
strong support, both moral and financial, that we have a right to expect from 
our allies in labor ranks. We do not feel that we have had sufficient con- 
sideration from our great democratic unions of our efforts to develop the kind 
of Negro leadership which can help hold the line for democracy. This is an 
all-out, fight-to-the-death struggle against subversive elements in our midst. 
They are elements which never sleep and never tire, and every group com- 
batting them deserve your full support and the unbroken support of the 
union behind you. 

The CIO has poured millions of dollars into worthy social causes—welfare, 
educational and political—but it has made only an indifferent contribution to 
such organizations as the National Urban League and the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. We have worked with you, 
and constantly. sought increased opportunities for Negroes to join the ranks 
of organized labor. Now it is time for labor to join us. You must give your 
personal and organizational support, on a financial and moral basis, to those 
movements which are concerned with building democracy among Negroes and 
at the same time fighting against racial discrimination. You must do so now, 
so that undemocratic, disloyal forces can never fasten upon Negro life as 
they so recently sought to fasten upon organized labor and sap its life blood. 
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There has been an expressed unwillingness on the part of some labor 
leaders to “play up the racial issue’ because of their fear that reputable 
leadership may be criticized for employing the very communist tactics that 
we have condemned. Such an unwillingness may be understandable but is 
not soundly. justified. It is not “playing up” any issue to define it in its true 
outline. Dignified silence in the presence of a lie is not necessarily the best 
answer, for too many people take silence for assent. There are too many 
people, Negroes as well as whites, who are influenced by what they read and 
hear and who, hearing only one side, will accept that side as the truth. 

The communist propaganda machine works overtime. What about our 
own educational activities? The communists are continuously seeking re- 
cruits, suborning or flattering inexperienced leadership in an effort to get 
their story across. What are we doing to counteract their efforts? Are we 
satisfied to stand on our record in dignified silence so as to avoid playing up 
the racial issue? | 

Very well, if we are satisfied to do this, let’s get ready, also, to be 
satisfied with the results. Let us not be surprised when communist leader- 
ship is successful in areas where our direct union interests are affected, 
such as in a plant election or a political campaign. Let us not be bitter 
if pro-communist spokesmen masking their political beliefs under a cloak 
of deep concern for “Negro rights,” are invited to occupy platforms which 
our own spokesmen have not sought to occupy or address audiences which 
our leaders have declined to address because of the pressure of other duties. 
Let us not be shocked if a number of Negro voters in a union election seem 
to go along with a pro-communist ticket or vote the communist union ballot 
in a plant elections. 

Instead of being shocked, let’s look at the opposition we offer. Does 
our “anti-communist ticket” include some anti-Negro candidates? Have 
we been careful to scrutinize our local union practices to make certain that 
our non-discrimination practices are actually and continuously in effect, 
Do we make clear that we recognize the difference between being anti-com- 
munist and pro-democratic? If we do not, many of our membership do, 
especially those who suffered most bitterly from a denial of democracy. 

This list of questions could be extended indefinitely, but no further 
extension should be necessary. My. point should be, and I believe that it is, 
perfectly clear. I have deliberately risked the appearance of ungraciousness 
in order to speak frankly and freely before this great convention on a mat- 
ter that I consider to be of vital interest at this time as never before to 
the future of a democratic labor movement and to the continued existence 
of our country as a free nation. 

The Urban League owes much to the CIO. We have been with the CIO 
before it was organized, during its organization and since then. We have 
worked with the officers in the locals and members in the small and large 
cities across the country. 

I have mentioned Willard Townsend, Philip Murray, Jacob Potofsky, Jim 
Carey and Walter Reuther. I could add Louis Simon of the Amalgamated and 
the Urban League’s National Board, Boyd Wilson of the Steelworkers and 
of Philip Murray’s staff, Bill Oliver of UAW, Irving Abramson, Harry Reed, 
Dick Carter, George Weaver—but to try to name the individuals to whom 
we are indebted would be an impossible task, since they include literally 
thousands of sometimes anonymous union officials and members working with 
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local Urban Leagues, as well as the National Office, in cities and towns that 
stretch across the United States. 

But what we need at this time is a more definitely organized strategy 
that starts with the top of the CIO and goes down to the very end of its 
roots in the smallest plant hidden away in some prairie industrial community. 

We need practical recognition of the fact that just as Soviet Russia and 
the United States are linked in a world-wide struggle to capture the imagi- 
nation and hold the allegiance of the peoples of the world, so is organized 
labor, so is the CIO here in the United States engaged in a struggle with 
anti-democratic forces to capture the imagination and hold the allegiance of 
the working men and women of this country—not to this or that union, not 
necessarily to the CIO or the AFL, but to the democratic way of life and 
to a faith in the achievement of full democracy here in these United States. 

The Urban League is engaged in exactly that same fight, and so is social 
work in general, for the professional social work is the kind of operation that 
must remain devoted to democracy because it can exist only in a democracy. 

We have a slogan in the Urban League that we frequently use, con- 
sisting of only. three words—‘American Teamwork Works.” We mean by 
that if enough Americans work together as a team for the achievement of 
any social or economic objective, and do so with sufficient confidence in each 
other and faith in their common objective, that teamwork is bound to work; 
the goal is bound to be realized. 

We have enjoyed a working partnership between the League and the CIO, 
but it is a partnership that is intermittent and coincidental rather than 
continuous. On behalf of the National Urban League, with branches in cities 
that stretch across the country, with 30,000 white and Negro Americans 
linked together in a chain of interracial cooperation, working continuously 
to achieve equal economic opportunity for all Americans regardless of race, 
color or creed, I pledge you our continued support and ask, in your response 
to these greetings, assurance of your own for the Urban League in our com- 
mon cause. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wish in behalf of our convention to express 
our thanks to Lester Granger for his truly. informative and highly educa- 
tional address this afternoon. He has proffered constructive suggestions that 
are calculated to improve relations between the white and colored people of 
the United States. 

I am particularly proud of my association with the National Urban 
League, having been a member of the Executive Committee for a number of 
years, and particularly my personal associations with an outstanding Amer- 
ican and distinguished American, a great man, our good friend, Lester 
Granger, 

Thank you, Lester. 

The Chair will recognize Joe Beirne of the Communications Workers of 
America to address you on the subject matter of the Wage Stabilization 
resolution that is now before you. 


DELEGATE BEIRNE (Communications Workers): Mr. President and 
fellow delegates of the Thirteenth Constitutional Convention, it is not my 
intention to make any kind of a lengthy speech on the subject matter of the 
resolution before the convention. However, I think it is very fitting that we 
emphasize one paragraph of that resolution which I believe sums up properly 
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the position which your representatives on the Wage Stabilization Board have 
consistently taken since last May when we first began to serve you under 
the reorganized Wage Stabilization Board setup. And that paragraph says 
this: 
“We wish to make clear, however, that we shall never submit to dis- 
criminatory wage freezes or unfair policies of any other kind which will 
threaten the standard of living and the hard-won collective bargaining ad- 
vances of free American labor or will undermine the fundamental rights of 
workers to organize, to bargain collectively, and to take concerted action for 
their mutual aid and protection.” 

To me that simple paragraph carries with it the advice which many, 
many locals of our affiliated local unions, as well as the International unions 
themselves have asked from time to time of the members of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board. 

We have been approached and asked what is the best thing to do in 
making demands upon a company in the light of these Wage Stabilization 
regulations. Those of you who may feel impelled in the future, those of you 
who may be speaking to others concerning the collective bargaining process 
in your union who feel called upon to ask what kind of advice is best to give 
to our unions under these Wage Stabilization regulations, you will find it on 
page 13 of our Resolution Book. 

As Emil Rieve mentioned to you, the Congress, after a whole month and 
a half of dilatory tactics last June and July, adopted a lopsided law. The only 
thing that was not clearly focused was the intent of the Congress to control 
wages rather than to stabilize them; and since the Defense Production Act 
was amended and became the law of the land last July the position in which 
your representatives find themseives is at times untenable in that we know, 
we feel we have a keen appreciation for what it is you want us to do, and 
Wwe are required to sit with men representing the public and men representing 
industry who have since the passage of the amended Defense Production Act 
become worse to deal with. 

We have today over 10,000 cases tied up, 10,000 cases where we know 
and we feel, and again have a keen appreciation of the wantings and the 
desires of the workers whose wages are held up, and wanting those wages, 
wanting some relief. There were times when we tried many different types 
of experiments to expedite the handling of your cases, when we have found 
a desire on the part of others connected with the Wage Stabilization program 
who take keen delight in dragging their feet so that months and months go 
by and no relief is given to the workers whose cases are before us. 

And I pass on to all of you that the CIO members in the Regional Boards 
now set up, and I know the CIO members on the National Board, want you 
to continue to pressure them to get the cases out. But don’t stop your pres- 
sure at our office. We are with you before you even begin to pressure us. 
But level your pressures against the public members on the Regional Boards 
and the National Board. Don’t hesitate to send them telegrams, don’t hesi- 
tate to send them the rather direct letters you send to us, and don’t hesitate 
to call them up on the telephone and express to them in simple, forcible and 
clear language the dissatisfaction and the discontent and the restiveness of 
your members. That kind of pressure I think is the only thing that some 
people in the Wage Stabilization setup understand. 


We have associated with us in Washington people who are working with 
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us in our office to do everything they can to be of assistance and service to 
our CIO union. I feel certain that the members in the regions who are just 
beginning their operations will likewise be unstinting in giving you of their 
time, energies and abilities in order to get cases out. But remember this, 
unless we want to weaken our own collective bargaining processes for the 
future we will approach this whole matter of wage stabilization as though 
no Wage Stabilization Board existed. Make whatever demands you think 
are proper and are right and are just, and conduct yourselves as though 
there were no governmental agency to restrict your activity; and if you do 
that you will be aiding greatly in helping us accomplish the job we know you 
want done. 

There were many times in the past when I thought of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board and my own participation in it, and it reminded me of the story 
of the professor who stood before his class, and as he gave his lecture and 
made a great point he would emphasize it with his finger. One of the stu- 
dents sitting in the front row, whenever he made a point, would groan and 
nod his head and say audibly, “I can conceive of that.” And as he made his 
second point a student in the second row groaned and grunted and said, “T 
can conceive of that.” And the professor stopped and looked at him, and 
thinking better of it he began again his lecture, and he made a third strong 
point, and a student in the third row was welled up with the job the professor 
was doing and he said more loudly than the others had, “I can conceive of 
that.” And the professor at that point stopped and looked at the whole class 
and he said, “Lo and behold, there is one with us who grunts and groans and 
conceives, and having conceived three times he hasn’t yet given birth to an 
idea.” 

Our job is something like that. Here we are with a whole list of mat- 
ters and I could conceive very briefly the program we have at least laid out 
in our meetings before the Board. We have taken the position that the 
combination of Regulation 6 and Regulation 8 is not sufficient by way of being 
regulatory of wages that have been bargained freely across the bargaining 
table, that any wage increase that is within the general concept of reason- 
ability must be and should be approvable, because the law says that one 
good thing, the Defense Production Act, it says it is set up to maintain and 
to further collective bargaining and to maintain the American standard of 
life. And any wage increase freely entered into between a union and a com- 
pany that is within the general concept of reasonability should be approvable. 
And we have voted just that way. 

We have taken the position that on interplant inequities, a term which 
is not freely used at a collective bargaining table, but which means that 
workers within one plant, within a city or area, who are receiving less money 
than other workers in that city or area or industry, are entitled to compen- 
sating increases to bring them up to some reasonable level. We have taken 
the position that such increases negotiated should not be tied to the formula 
associated with the old World War II bracket system, the area concept of 
paying wages; and in the resolution and regulation there are the words 
“appropriate industry” and “appropriate area”, leaving you the opportunity 
to use whatever kind of yardstick might be considered appropriate by you 
and by a company you might be dealing with. 

We have taken the position that health and welfare and pensions must 
become an established part of our procedure, and we say they should not be 
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regulated whatsoever. That matter has been in the hands of a committee. 
Harry Becker of the Auto Workers was our representative and did a very 
commendable job to show the majority of that committee that health and 
welfare and pension plans should not be tied into any regulations that we 
might pass. And here is a Board again dillying and dallying in handling 
something that a committee has gone into for many, many months. We are 
trying to push for a decision on that. I was advised just today that come 
tomorrow they will be discussing that matter in Washington and that within 
the reasonable future there will be a decision on it. Don’t ask me what the 
decision will be. I have seen too many times public members and industry 
members change their minds in the middle of the stream. 

We have taken the position there should be equal pay for equal work 
and no discrimination against women or persons because of race or color 
or sex. That matter has been before the Board in resolution form for over 
two and a half months. That matter has not been handled yet, although the 
CIO members introduced it and the CIO members are pressuring for a con- 
clusion. We feel that women and persons regardless of their color or religion 
should receive the same rate of pay for a job, and there should be no dis- 
crimination between them. 

We have put in, as Emil said, a number of months ago a resolution to 
raise the substandard level to $1.25 an hour. We have tried to exempt small 
_ industries that employ less than ten people; we have tried to exempt some 
of the industries that are not controlled by. any prices. We have failed in 
all these things; failed in getting any conclusion from the Board. 

We have presented the matter of reducing the work week so time and 
one-half can automatically be paid in any industry in any group after work- 
ing 40 hours. 

We did give at the time of the General Motors Case our position on 
productivity increases, a matter which our own CIO union established in its 
contract, that in addition to other adjustments based on BLS figures, or any 
escalator clause, there should be over and above that amount an increase 
each year that would help in increasing the standard of living of all of our 
members. 

We have placed before the Board resolutions connected with intraplant 
inequities, permitting increases being given within a plant where one group 
of workers is not receiving the proper kind of treatment. We have intro- 
duced and discussed establishing a plan to eliminate “merit” as the sole 
yardstick, and to bring in a resolution that would permit incentive plant 
measuring to come up to certain standards to be followed. 

All of these matters represent our CIO program as we are carrying 
them out before the Board and, as I mentioned before, since the amendment 
of the Defense Production Act last July there has been a tendency on the 
part of some of the industry and public people to drag their feet in coming 
up with answers to these very basic problems that affect the wages and 
standards of so many thousands and thousands of our members. 

All I can say to you is we are there to serve your interests; we enjoy 
serving your interests, we want to do the things you want us to do. You can 
be helpful to us by keeping the collective bargaining processes strong and 
firm at the bargaining table, fearing no man or fearing no consequence, for 
whatever action you might take designed to improve within the limits of our 
general mobilization program the standards of our members. To that work 
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we have dedicated ourselves in the past; for that kind of work this organi- 
zation is in existence. Let us never lose sight of that. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair rises to offer his support to the 
resolution now under discussion. I should like with your permission to devote 
just a small part of your time to a consideration of a number of suggestions 
contained in the resolution which you have in your hand at the moment. 

You will note that the first paragraph of the Wage Stabilization Resolu- 
tion puts the Congress of Industrial Organizations squarely on record for 
the establishment of the principle of equality of sacrifice. We discussed that 
aspect of this question when the convention opened its session here last 
Monday morning. The problem of stabilizing wages and stabilizing prices is 
an extremely vexing one in a community. Take one industry, for example. 
In the basic steel industry approximately 12 percent of the total production 
is presently apportioned to direct defense purposes. The remaining 88 per- 
cent is still being used for purposes other than direct defense. 

But what I say with respect to steel applies with equal force to a number 
of other important materials. It certainly applies to fruit and all types of 
agricultural products. The Congress of the United States has exempted for 
all practical purposes any real system of price control over agricultural 
products as such. It has loosened up its controls on the question of rents, 
so much so that the administrators of rent control made allowable to real 
estate owners a 20 percent increase in the rentals of their establishments 
during the last 50 or 60 days. The type of rent increase that might be applied 
in many instances may range from a figure of 3 percent to one approxi- 
mating 65 percent, depending wholly upon the circumstances. 

While our nation undertakes the job of providing materials to meet the 
defense requirements of the nation, and it still maintains that our civilian 
production of manufactured and raw materials should be kept at the extraor- 
dinarily high plateau, it is readily recognizable the difficulties that must be 
experienced in fixing any definite inflexible yardstick by which either prices 
or wages may be regulated. 

Formulas have been devised and employers throughout the United States 
have accepted those formulas as yardsticks for the determination of the type 
of wages that should be paid in the various industries where they are required 
to collectively bargain with representatives of employees. Proposals have 
been suggested by the Defense Administration, particularly by Mr. Johnston’s 
office and the Wage Stabilization Board, that there shall be no infringement 
upon labor’s right in the exercise of all of its legitimate freedoms to use 
through the collective bargaining processes such devices as may be made 
available to secure improvements in their wage contracts. 

Of course, it is foolish for the Board to exploit a type of reasoning—I 
speak now with reference to the Wage Stabilization Board—a type of reason- 
ing calculated to create the impression in the minds of the public that we 
still have free collective bargaining in the United States. Such is not the 
case. That has been demonstrated since the origina] authorization by the 
Wage Stabilization Board fixing increases over a certain period of time to 
a figure approximating 10 percent. That is the Board’s yardstick and its 
reasoning for the moment evidently does not permit it to go beyond the 
amount provided in the formula contrived by the public and industrial mem- 
bers of the Wage Stabilization Board. 

No such device has been contrived by any agency in the Federal govern- 
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ment to control prices. The flexible operation of the price arrangements per- 
fected by the Office of Price Stabilization are such that many types of price 
increases are allowable under a great many conditions and circumstances. 

You can’t stabilize prices and you cannot stabilize wages unless the 
government of the United States of America attempts a system of all-out 
control. And that evidently is not in the offing. Mr. Johnston, in the course 
of his address to the convention yesterday, stated quite frankly that what he 
intended to do was freeze wages. Wages cannot be frozen without controlling 
profits, and absolutely freezing prices. 

The working population of the United States of America is in no mood 
to accept a one-sided discriminatory system of regulation that operates only 
against those who work and work hard for a living. 

Now, the soundness of this resolution, therefore, is evidenced by the 
speeches which have been made to the corivention by President Rieve and 
President Beirne, both of whom are members of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. Their sentiments, no doubt, would be echoed by Brother Livingston 
of the Auto Workers did he take advantage of the opportunity to address 
you about this subject. 

To be perfectly frank about the whole situation, I can put the question 
in a very simple fashion to this convention and very understandable language, 
I believe. That is this, the CIO recognizes the fact that our nation is under- 
going the rigors of a grave national emergency. It is prepared to go all-out 
in its effort to protect the interest of the American consumer, and by so 
doing protect our nation and its democratic institutions. That is the position 
of the CIO. 

Standing on this platform this afternoon I am at this moment prepared 
to issue a challenge. Will business accept what CIO has suggested it is pre- 
pared to accept? The business men, the important business men of the United 
States are daily traveling over to the city of Washington meeting with the 
leaders of the various defense agencies trying to exercise whatever pressures 
they may be able to exercise upon those agencies to secure price advantage 
for themselves. And they are getting price advantage. There is no strict 
percentage factor to be established by the Office of Price Administration 
which absolutely defines the kind of a price a manufacturer will get for his 
product. I challenge the Price Administration to produce a single, solitary 
record of fact to that effect. No such record is in existence. No one in the 
Federal administration that has to do with defense mobilization has sug- 
gested to the American people that there ought to be a definite stipulated 
form of profit control in the United States, and I challenge anyone in the 
government to produce a statement in contradiction to the one which I have 
just made. 

On the other hand, you will find ample evidences wherever you may go, 
either in the city of Washington or other parts of the United States of 
America, to prove, as the representatives of our government asserted here 
on this platform during this week, that we have and are now prepared and 
are going to fix wages and provide yardsticks and regulate wages. They, for 
all practical purposes, assert, even before you go into collective bargaining, 
how much you can hope to get out of the collective bargaining conference. 

Where is the freedom that we so proudly boast of? Where do we, under 
these circumstances, enjoy the right of absolute free collective bargaining 
under such conditions as that when the yardsticks provided by your govern- 
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ment upon the moment you enter into collective bargaining conferences are 
about as follows: you meet the employer and the employer says to you, “We 
are prepared to give you X cents per hour, and that is all you are allowed 
under the formula.” And that is the extent to which collective bargaining 
goes and if you don’t like it the employer will tell you to go to the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

I ask any fair-minded citizen, either in this convention or outside of the 
convention—because I am addressing myself not only to the delegates here 
but to millions of people all over the nation—I recognize my responsibility 
and my obligations not only to the members of this great union, but to all 
the people—I ask in all fairness is it reasonable for the government of the 
United States of America to extract a commitment from a labor organization 
which ties them to a little area, a very small area beyond which they cannot 
operate and at the same time says to the employer, “We do not have the 
same kind of control over you. We do not prescribe by regulation the percent 
factors that operate in your price field. We don’t tell you what kind of a 
profit you ought to have in 1952. We don’t propose to do that.” So says the 
government to industry. But they unashamedly say to labor, ‘Here it is; 
you can take it or leave it, and under this formula you can go forward and 
collectively bargain.” 

Collectively bargain for what? 

Certainly not the yardstick provided by the Wage Stabilization Board— 
I hope not—or the alleged formula of the Wage Stabilization Board—I hope 
not. I sincerely hope that my own organization, for example, the Steel- 
workers, is privileged to exercise its ordinary way of doing business, as Mr. 
Feinsinger suggested to the convention this afternoon, when we meet the 
officers of Steel either the latter part of the present month or the beginning 
of next month. 

I do not believe that the average wage earner in the United States is 
prepared to accept the type of wage reasoning that has been offered them 
by government at this moment. On the other hand, I believe that 
American workers would wholesomely and wholeheartedly and self-sacrific- 
ingly give of their all, demand nothing in return, if the same kind of rule 
applied to all segments of our national population. I believe the position of 
the CIO in that respect to be eminently fair; I believe it to be equitable. I 
don’t think that the United States Steel Corporation should be permitted to 
enjoy special privilege; I don’t think General Motors or Ford or Chrysler or 
the Bell Telephone Company or any rubber or oil company in the United 
States should exercise special privileges under these defense regulations. I 
believe that whatever may be exacted from the workers in terms of sacrifice 
should be applied with equal force to every single solitary employer of labor 
in the United States. 

That is no idle theory, that is a practical suggestion which comprehends 
the spirit of true Americanism. Who in the United States can deny the right 
of the people whilst this nation and its institutions are in jeopardy, to demand 
that their government and their Congress and their industries and their 
labor organizations throw everything they have got into the same common 
pool ? 

The 82nd Congress did not think that way about it. The President of 
the United States just a couple of months before Congress adjourned sent 
a message over to them and suggested some improvement in the Defense 
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Production Act. He asked that the Capehart Amendment with all of its 
vicious loopholes, be withdrawn, and that the Hurlong Amendment be with- 
drawn. He asked for a more equitable system of taxation. The Congress 
repudiated him. The President said, “If you cannot give me these simple 
devices to try to regulate life in America now, I am not going to be able to 
properly administer the Defense Production Act.” So said the President. 

Charlie Wilson, who by no stretch of the imagination could ever be 
conceived to be a member of the CIO—a nice gentleman; I have no disagree- 
ment with him at all—he goes before a Congressional Committee and he 
states to the Congressional Committee, “Give the President of the United 
States some reasonable laws to work with. Give him a good law, give him 
laws that will allow him to adequately control the cost of living.” 

Charlie Wilson said that the present law is no good. That is a matter of 
record. He said it is ineffective in the sense it cannot be properly adminis- 
tered. 

The gentleman who appeared before the meeting here yesterday, Eric 
Johnston—a very fine man; he is not a CIO member, he doesn’t hold office in 
any of our local unions or the national organization; no one can accuse him 
of being a biased fellow in the sense he would be too friendly to labor, 
although he is a very fine man—but Eric Johnston appeared before Con- 
gressional committees and he said the present act just smelled and he said 
it is bad; he said, “I can’t do a good job administering this act.” He said, 
“It is a weak instrument, it does not provide me the tools with which I can 
work.” So said Eric Johnston; he said so to Congressional committees. 

Mike DiSalle, who spoke at- the banquet the other night, appeared before 
the same committees. He pleaded and almost prayed and begged that Con- 
gress give him some legislation to effectively control prices in the United 
States. He admitted the law was weak. He did not say so at our banquet 
the other night, but the Congressional Record will show, I believe, that Mike 
DiSalle said the law was a bad law. 

Now whatever allusions I may make to the Defense Production Act are 
not therefore mine alone; there is evidently some agreement in the nation 
that the law is vicious and that it is bad, when three of the leading indus- 
trialists in the United States, or at least two of them, occupying positions of 
great importance in the Federal Government, say to the Congress of the 
United States substantially what I am saying to you this afternoon. 

Now if I had to just limit all of the things that I would like to say about 
this nasty piece of business, this obvious discrimination against the consumers 
and against the working population of the United States, I would put it in 
this fashion: The 82nd Congress was remiss in the performance of its duties; 
it did not sense its obligations to its constituents; it forgot its responsibilities 
to the consumers and the housewives of America; it enacted a bad law, not 
only bad, but a vicious law, a weak law, a law that provides no opportunity 
for any decent citizen in the United States to properly administer it. 

So the CIO is against this kind of wage stabilization; it is against the 
system that has been practiced with respect to price control; it is against 
the inequities and iniquities provided in the new tax law. The CIO has 
suggested some affirmative, constructive practices, and they have been offered 
in the form of resolutions to this convention, and they have been offered 
in the form of testimony to Congressional Committees from time to time. 


I do not proclaim to the high heavens through the medium of this 
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convention that the CIO is always right, but I believe it is right in this 
situation, and I believe its position is substantially supported by the over- 
whelming majority of the American people. I think every right-thinking 
citizen in America wants all-out complete equality of sacrifice. They don’t 
want the Federal administration to be skirting the edges of these things 
and flirting with price stabilization, whilst it is using the dagger in the back 
of the wage earners through the regulations provided by the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. 

Simply, we are against the law. I don’t know how we can comport our- 
selves to all of its requirements. In my own situation in Steel, I am going 
back to talk to our people about it. They are going to offer their suggestions 
to me, and I am going to proceed as Nate Feinsinger suggested I should 
proceed, when the conferences begin, to apply the yardstick of reason, the 
hard, cold facts, to procure for our people a little more bread and butter and 
some more clothing and better medicine and better homes to live in. 

I don’t proclaim to the universe I am going to do business as usual. The 
heavy hand of government looks forever around the corner. It may have 
a bludgeon in its hand ready to bash our brains in with—I don’t know; but 
whatever hazards are incident to the prosecution of ordinary collective bar- 
gaining we who are responsible men, understanding that trust has been 
reposed in us, will endure all of those hazards, and provide, with whatever 
wisdom God may have given us, a proper sense of direction for the people 
who employ us. 

I am not going to belabor the convention any further with this matter. 
I have talked quite frankly to you about it, as I usually do about major 
situations. I have unhesitatingly expressed a conviction about the regulations 
of the Wage Stabilization Board. I have told you frankly and candidly, and 
I believe honestly, that the method of control in effect in the United States 
today is unfair, that it is discriminatory, and that these controls exercise 
their discrimination against the working population of the United States. 

I am making no appeal to class hatred about these things—it is the 
furthest thing from my mind—or class strife. It may be that workers will 
be forced into strike situations through no fault of their own. What do you 
do when you meet an employer and he says to you at the beginning of the 
conference, “Here it is, take it or leave it. If you don’t like it, go on over 
to the Wage Stabilization Board. If they give you a couple of pennies, we 
will seek a price increase. Go on; get out of here. That is the extent to 
which we are going to collectively bargain with you.” 

To all practical purposes, that is the kind of collective bargaining going 
on today. The employers may not say those things I have said to you in 
the same fashion to us when they meet us, but the net effect of all the con- 
versations had with them will be about the same. 

Well, summing it up, I can best close this address with this statement, 
that the CIO doesn’t like this system of wage regulation, the CIO is in 
perfect disagreement with our Federal agencies about price stabilization; the 
CIO believes, and honestly believes, believes in the innermost recesses of its 
heart, that if wages are going to be controlled, prices and profits should be 
controlled. 

And we don’t think that is an outrageous proposition. We don’t like 
the way things are going, and we are expressing our concern over the unfair 
method that has been resorted to in the application of regulations by the 
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Federal Congress. I should say the Defense Production Act, and application 
of those regulations that are set up under that Act as they apply to wage 
earners whom we are privileged to represent. 

That is all I have to say. Thank you. 

Are you ready to vote? Those favoring the motion to adopt the report 
of the committee will say aye; contrary minded, no. 

The ayes have it, and the report of the committee has been adopted by the 
unanimous vote of this convention. 


CONGRESS OF WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES OF THE CIO 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. President, we have an important ceremony 
to perform. 

This afternoon the Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries of the CIO con- 
cluded its tenth annual convention here in the Hotel Commodore. These good 
mothers, wives and daughters of various of our CIO members have given | 
three continuous days of their time to deliberating on how they can best 
serve the mighty objectives to which the national CIO is dedicated. It is of 
great interest to know that these ladies are looking forward to doing their 
full part in carrying out the policies and programs which we formulate in 
our deliberations. They are making it clear to. everybody that national CIO 
policy and the policies of the unions which they serve, are their policies. 

Needless to say, these auxiliaries of ours were subjected in the past to 
the same Communist infiltration with which we were at one time afflicted. I 
have been informed that this present convention of the Congress of Women’s 
Auxiliaries has incorporated into its by-laws as the supreme authority of 
their group, the entire National Constitution of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, with special emphasis upon those provisions that now protect 
us against infiltration by destructive groups. 

These fine ladies have made it clear to your officers that they feel capable 
of protecting themselves. It is good to know that they propose to run their 
organization as securely as they run their homes. 

One of the subjects to which the Auxiliaries addressed themselves was 
the all-important subject of political action. They are proclaiming their 
intention to participate in the work of the national and local political action 
committees at every level. 

I believe, therefore, I may well direct your attention to the fact that in 
some instances these ladies are in healthy and wholesome rebellion against 
the men folks. They have what we call a grievance. They say that they are 
in some instances excluded from the participation which they desire in carry- 
ing out CIO policies and programs. They refuse to say they have a grievance, 
however. They say merely that they intend to assert their rights to equal 
treatment as citizens and as the family partners of our members. I bring 
this to your attention so that if you feel yourselves in the wrong under this 
healthy indictment, you may correct your ways before you are served with 
an ultimatum in one shape or another. 

More seriously let me point out that the work of the Auxiliaries is im- 
portant. No one realizes more than the mother, wife or daughter of a union 
man the relationship that political and economic problems have to the family 
as a social unit. 

It, therefore, affords me great pleasure and personal honor to be called 
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upon to install into office the national officers of the Congress of Women’s 
Auxiliaries of the CIO. 

Therefore, I will call upon these ladies to come forward to the front of 
the platform: 

Mrs. Lillian Sherwood, President; Mrs. Bertha Perrin, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Vice Presidents: Mrs. Camilla Persohn, United Automobile Workers; 
Mrs. Evalyn Smith, United Steelworkers of America; Mrs. Roselia Manns, 
United Transport Service Employees; Mrs. Minnie Zoller, Oi] Workers Inter- 
national Union; Mrs. Helen Foster, United Rubber Workers of America; Mrs. 
Thelma Lacey, Council Auxiliary, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

. . » The above named officers came forward and Secretary Carey admin- 
istered the oath of office to them. 

. . . Secretary Carey announced the appointment of the following escort 
committees: 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE for MAURICE TOBIN, Secretary of Labor 


O. A. KNIGHT, Oil—Chairman 

L. S. BUCKMASTER, Rubber 
JOSEPH CURRAN, NMU 

ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, CIO 
WALTER REUTHER, UAW 

EMIL RIEVE, Textile 

FRANK ROSENBLUM, ACWA 
JOSEPH BEIRNE, CWA 

MICHAEL QUILL, Transport Workers 
WILLIAM BELANGER, Mass. IUC 
JOHN CALLAHAN, IUE 

FRANK CARMICHAEL, CIO Reg. Dir. 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE for DR. SANDY RAY 


MICHAEL QUILL, Transport Workers—Chairman 
R. J. THOMAS 

JACOB CLAYMAN 

A. R. KINSTLEY, Oil 

RUSSELL LASLEY, Packinghouse 

MICHAEL MANN, Chicago IUC 

EARL DISSELHORST, Optical 

JOHN MURRAY, Steelworkers 

ADRIAN DUFFY, NMU 


(At 5:30 o’clock P.M. the convention recessed until 9:30 o’clock A.M., 
Thursday, November 8, 1951.) 
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FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


NEW YORK, N. Y., NOVEMBER 8, 1951 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:30 o’clock, 
A.M. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: We have with us as our guest to deliver the invo- 
cation this morning an outstanding clergyman who has served his people and 
the members of his faith in many communities throughout the country. This 
guest of ours received his Doctor of Divinity degree from Arkansas Baptist 
College in 1936. He is, therefore, a very young man to have all of these varied 
accomplishments to his credit. He has served Baptist congregations as Minis- 
ter in LaGrange, Georgia, and Macon, Georgia. Thereafter he served his peo- 
ple as Minister of St. Luke Baptist Church in Chicago. Summoned to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, by the Congregation of Shiloh Baptist Church, he was elected by 
the citizens of that city to serve all the people of Ohio in the State legislature. 

He has been prominent in the social action work of his own church and he 
has been one of the leaders in the struggle for fair employment practices legis- 
lation, federal and state. He is a board member of the National Urban League 
and a local board member of the NAACP. 

These great accomplishments brought him national attention and that is 
what led him to his present post of service here in metropolitan New York. 
I have the honor to present to you Dr. Sandy F. Ray, Minister of the Corner- 
stone Baptist Church of Brooklyn. 


DR. SANDY F. RAY 
(Minister, Cornerstone Baptist Church, Brooklyn) 


Eternal God, we thank Thee for this privilege this morning and we thank 
Thee for this delegation, for these leaders and for the millions of workers 
throughout our land who toil. We pray for them and for their families; we 
pray for our great nation. Grant, our Father, that we all may continue justly 
working together for the building of a free world, for the building of a world 
in which all men may be free to toil, to work and to earn and to live peace- 
fully with their families and their fellow men. 

Guide, we pray Thee, these leaders of this convention here and back in 
their various communities where they shall continue to work for the building 
of a better world. We pray, our Father, for people across the entire world. 
Grant that we all may work together in harmony, brotherhood and love for 
the building ultimately of a great, peaceful and a better world. Amen. 

Mr. President, officers and delegates to this Convention: I am honored 
beyond expression with the privilege of greeting you in this, your annual ses- 
sion. You are meeting in this great city against a gloomy background of 
international tension, hysteria, fear and uncertainty. East and West are locked 
in the chilly embrace of a cold war in which the turn of a switch or the press 
of a button may turn on the heat. The battle cry of all peoples around the 
universe is for a free world. The restless struggles of oppressed people are 
channeled through movements of various types throughout the world. The Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations is one of the most important movements in 
our world today. This organization has given heart and hope to thousands of 
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people who toil. It has improved working and living conditions for millions, 
who, in turn, make their contrfbutions to the total social and cultural life of 
this nation and the world. Your leadership has proven to be responsible and 
sincere. Your policies are broad and democratic. Your organization is always 
in the vanguard in the struggle for justice and equality for all people, regard- 
less of race, creed or color. You are building on the theory that a true democ- 
racy does not need the coloring of foreign philosophies to survive. 

I am happy to extend greetings to you on behalf of more than four million 
Negro Baptists of the United States who appreciate the contribution which 
your organization is making to the life of this nation. The great majority of 
our church memberships are composed of laboring people. The pulpit and the 
shop are closely knit together. Our goal is one and the same. We are work- 
ing for the salvation of the total man. We are fellow-laborers in the greatest 
of human enterprises, that of building and encouraging human dignity. We 
are working together to build a free world. Fundamental freedoms are insep- 
arable from basic human needs. If freedom is to be obtained, and if it is to 
survive, people everywhere must be delivered from hunger and hopelessness. 
Our world is so dwindled and interdependent, and no man or group is actually 
free until all men are free. 

While we work for a free society, we must condition ourselves for that 
society. To be fit for a free society we must treat people with respect, regard- 
less of race, color, creed or condition. We congratulate this organization for 
the courageous manner in which it has dramatized the principles of democ- 
racy, in its over-all policy of recognition of workers on their merit. There is 
no iron curtain in your organization, thank Heaven. The men and women who 
toil for their livelihood must be protected from the ravishing powers of rack- 
eteers, whether they be politicians, preachers, gamblers, labor leaders or in- 
dustrialists. We must rise up together and strike down the crooks in all areas 
of our life who promote crime and corruption. 

While we work together on the domestic and foreign commitments of our 
nation, we must keep a vigilant watch so that our democratic missionaries may 
not peddle all of our freedoms out in foreign countries, while millions of people 
of this nation are shackled in social and economic slavery. 

We sincerely hope and pray that your great leader, Mr. Philip Murray, 
may have many more fruitful years of service to this organization and to our 
nation. May each officer and delegate return to his organization with inspira- 
tion and renewed hope. 

Be assured that a large segment of Americans and people around the 
world are deeply appreciative of your yeoman service to the social and eco- 
nomic stability of our world community, and may we all continue to work 
together for the construction of a free world for all freedom-loving people. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: In behalf of our delegation, I wish to express our 
thanks to Dr. Ray for his appearance at our meeting here this morning. For 
his invocation and his words of inspiration the delegates are deeply appreci- 
ative. 

Thank you, Dr. Ray. 

The Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 
Committee Secretary Curran reported as follows: 
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Resolution No. 50 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Protection of the freedom of the press is a never-ending challenge to 
trade unions and other defenders of Democracy. 

Two incidents in the past year impress this forcefully upon us: the high- 
handed seizure of La Prensa by Dictator Peron of Argentina and the brutal 
kidnaping, trial and imprisonment of William Oatis, correspondent in 
Prague for the Associated Press. 

Oatis, a member of the American Newspaper Guild, CIO, was a respon- 
sible and conscientious reporter, faithful to his duty toward a public vitally 
in need of the truth. 

Oatis has been made a victim of the trial by torture which the iron- 
curtain countries substitute for judicial process. By it he was made to 
characterize the normal activities of a newspaper reporter as “espionage.” 
The Czechoslovak Communist government may in this fashion frighten and 
deceive its own people but, we are confident, it cannot deceive the free 
people of the world who know and value the free press. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the Congress of Industrial Organizations joins with its affiliate, 
the American Newspaper Guild, in calling upon the President, the Secretary 
of State and the Congress to continue vigorously the efforts being made to 
obtain freedom for Brother William Oatis through economic pressure upon 
the Czechoslovak government or by other means, as a matter of simple 
justice to Oatis and as further evidence that the American people value 
and will protect Freedom of the Press. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 27 
FARMER-LABOR UNITY 


Since its formation, the Congress of Industrial Organizations has sup- 
ported every effort to advance the welfare of all farm families, whether they 
work on their own land, serve as tenants on the land of others, or are em- 
ployed for wages in agriculture. 

There are no basic issues than can legitimately divide the American 
farmer whose toil produces our food and fibre from his city brother whose 
labor fabricates and distributes our national wealth. Their needs are funda- 
mentally the same. Their cooperation to achieve a better life for both, and 
a better nation for all, is essential. 

In this spirit, CIO has supported programs to secure a just return for 
all who work in agriculture, to extend farm ownership, to provide farm credit 
at reasonable rates, and to disseminate knowledge and techniques to the 
rural population. We have championed the cause of cooperatives and never 
wavered in the fight for a fair system of farm price supports, rural electri- 
fication, soil conservation, crop insurance, and improved rural health, housing, 
and education. 

While many of these programs have involved public outlays in which all 
taxpayers share, CIO has vigorously supported and defended them because 
the welfare of our rural population is basic to the well-being of the entire 
nation. 

We believe that labor’s continuing cooperation is recognized and wel- 
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comed by the farmers of America and by their leadership generally. We do 
not believe that either the viewpoints or the interests of working farmers 
and farm workers are represented by those few among the farm leadership 
who, far removed from the grass roots, wear the farm label while mouthing 
the doctrines and espousing the causes of intrenched monopoly. These few 
among the farm leaders would set worker against farmer and farmer against 
worker, thus giving aid and encouragement to the big-business and big-money 
interests which pass up no opportunity to farm the farmers and workover 
the workers and which seek, by dividing workers and farmers, to exploit 
both groups for their own profit. Labor’s contacts with genuine farm spokes- 
men throughout the country and with public-spirited national farm leaders 
have demonstrated over and over again that the true farm leadership of this 
country recognizes, as we do, that farmers and city workers must, can and 
will continue to work together to advance their own welfare and the welfare 
of the nation. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations believes that strong independ- 
ent organizations of our farmers, like those of American workers, serve to 
advance the welfare of the entire nation. In our great democratic country, 
where the physical distances that separate us and the diverse problems we 
face often make common understanding more difficult, differences of emphasis 
and viewpoints are inevitable. However, it is a cause of grave concern to us 
when the views of those who claim a predominant right to speak for the 
farmers of America increasingly echo NAM dogma, while sympathy and 
understanding of the needs and aspirations of all working people is hardly 
manifested at all. 

Hundreds of thousands of members of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations have come to the city from the farm. They know that agriculture is 
one of the few significant segments of our economy where small private 
enterprise, and its great contribution to the freedom and enrichment of 
American life, still survives. They understand that the family-owned and 
operated farm with the use of modern machinery and improved agricultural 
techniques is an efficient productive unit. They can find no justification, 
either economic or moral, for the domination of the American countryside by 
either giant farms or Soviet-type farm institutions. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations will continue to advance the 
cause and share the problems of all American farm families, whether they 
be land-owners, tenants, or farm laborers. 

In an effort to resolve our common problems, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations will seek advice from, and pledges its wholehearted cooperation 
to, all farm organizations and farm leaders who accept our friendship in 
good faith. 

No breach of faith will be allowed to disrupt the long and fruitful tradi- 
tion of farmer-labor unity which has done so much to build a better America. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations and its affiliated International 
Unions, State and Local Councils, and Local Industrial Unions shall hereby 
rededicate their efforts to build an unshakeable bond of mutual understanding 
and cooperative joint action between the farmers and the workers, thereby 
to advance our common welfare and to insure the well-being of the nation. 


The resolution was adopted. 
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Resolution No. 4 
INFLATION 


Post-Korean inflation has hurt the American economy. It has reduced 
the buying power of income and savings, and has thereby undermined the 
living standards of the American people—especially those who depend on fixed 
incomes, wages and salaries. It has added billions of dollars to the cost of 
national defense. 

Despite the current lull in inflationary pressures, prices are still consid- 
erably above pre-Korean levels. Raw material prices are 25% higher than 
they were before Communist invasion of South Korea. Wholesale prices are 
up 12%% and consumers’ prices, 9%, since Korea. 

Inflationary pressures between Korea and February-March 1951, when 
they reached their peak, were based upon scare-buying, business speculation 
and hoarding. These practices were financed, to a great degree, by relatively 
easy bank credit. | 

Prices zoomed in the first eight months after Korea, despite an outpour- 
ing of goods and services that should have served as an anti-inflationary 
factor. Speculators, price gougers and profiteers piled price increase upon 
increase, all along the line. 

Government action to curb inflationary pressures last fall and winter 
was hampered by the weaknesses of the Defense Production Act. The across- 
the-board wage-price freeze of January 26, 1951, came after seven months 
of soaring prices. But the government’s regulation served notice that it in- 
tended to act in the price field in the future. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950, the basic stabilization law, was full 
of loopholes. It made it difficult for the Office of Price Stabilization to at- 
tempt effective control over the cost of living. 

The current price lull has given us time to strengthen our anti-inflation 
program. But there is no sign that the Congress intends to do so. 

Instead of plugging the loopholes of the Defense Production Act, Con- 
gress weakened it still further, succumbing to the pressure of the big business 
and beef lobbies. 

The amended Act, which went into effect on August 1, 1951, is much 
weaker than the original law. And the Office of Price Stabilization has re- 
vealed an inability to use its inadequate authority with full vigor. 

The tax legislation is likewise inadequate in terms of the present emer- 
gency. And the bank credit control policy—with much of the program rest- 
ing on voluntary restraints, supervised by the financial institutions themselves 
—cannot possibly be used as an effective curb on inflationary pressures. 

Yet such pressures will be building up this winter and spring. The rise 
in defense production will divert a large share—up to 50% or more—of key 
metals from the civilian economy for military needs. There will be shortages 
of metals and metal products in the civilian markets. 

As the mobilization effort gets into full swing, there will also be an in- 
crease in total employment and income. The boost in income will occur at a 
time of growing shortages in many lines of goods. Increased demand for 
goods in short supply will generate new pressures on prices. And such pres- 
sures, starting in the area of metals and consumer durables, will probably 
spread through most of the economy in the coming year. 

Although the Defense Production Act grants business a guarantee to 
permit price rises when market pressures grow tight, the consuming public 
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and the national economy have been left with little protection against inflation. 

Faced with the probability of price pressures developing in the near fu- 
ture, we should take advantage of the current lull to put our economic house 
in order. An adequate over-all stabilization program is essential as insurance 
against the storm that seems to be growing. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations calls upon the Congress, the 
Administration and the government agencies to adopt a firm program of 
anti-inflation controls for the defense build-up period. 

1. The Defense Production Act must be strengthened. The Act should 
be amended to repeal the following provisions: 

a. The Capehart amendment which permits manufacturers and proces- 
sors to pass on to consumers all increases in costs that occurred before July 
26, 1951 and establishes a sky-high floor for future ceiling prices on manu- 
factured goods. 

b. The Herlong amendment which declares that future OPS ceiling prices 
for wholesalers and retailers must be based on customary percentage mark- 
ups for the May 24-June 24, 1950 period. 

c. The Butler-Hope amendment which prohibits the use of quotas on the 
number of livestock to be slaughtered by any meat processor, thereby under- 
mining the entire beef price control program. 

2. The Act should be amended further to provide: 

a. A grant of authority to the government to use, when necessary, sub- 
sidies to control retail food prices as the only effective, practical means of 
controlling the prices of this major item in the consumer’s budget. 

b. A requirement that OPS use uniform dollar-and-cent ceiling prices 
wherever possible. 

c. The authority to use grade labeling and quality control of price-con- 
trolled goods and the authority to protect the continued production and sale 
of low-price products. 

d. The authority for government regulation of margins on the commodity 
exchanges. 

3. The Office of Price Stabilization should use its statutory authority 
with vigor and courage to curb further price rises and to protect consumers’ 
interests. 

4. Federal rent contro] should be established throughout the country. 

5. The present voluntary restraint program to curb bank credit exten- 
sion, which is supervised by the financial community itself, should be re- 
placed with firm controls over bank credit. 

6. A fair and equitable tax policy should be adopted to raise sufficient 
revenue so that the government under present conditions can operate on a 
“‘pay-as-we-go”’ basis. 

7. A voluntary savings campaign program should be adopted. 


The resolution was adopted. 


é Resolution No. 12 
GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGES 


Guaranteed annual and weekly wages have long been a collective bar- 
gaining demand of organized labor. Some small beginnings have been made 
in this effort to achieve a minimum security level for America’s working men 
and women. The major job, however, remains to be done. 
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During the war and immediate post-war period many of our CIO unions 
put forward in their collective bargaining negotiations demands for a 
guaranteed annual wage. At that time our unions yielded to the plea from 
both Industry and Government that more study was needed. 

Such studies were undertaken by the Federal Government at President 
Roosevelt’s request. The Latimer report on “Guaranteed Wages” fully 
demonstrated the feasibility of guaranteed annual wage plans. In fact, a 
number of wage plans have operated successfully for many years. Faced 
with this evidence the Advisory Board to the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion unanimously approved the principle of such guarantees in 
transmitting the Latimer report to the President. It stated in part: 

“The Board believes that the study shows clearly that plans guaranteeing 
wages or employment, when suitably adapted to the needs and conditions of 
the industry or establishment, are valuable to the entire nation and afford 
a wholesome and desirable means for improving both worker and employer 
security.” 

No subsequent studies or experience have produced any evidence to 
challenge this conclusion. Since it was evident from these studies that 
effective wage guarantees could be achieved within a cost framework which 
would not impose an excessive burden on American Industry, CIO affiliated 
unions have repeatedly urged employers to bargain out with them a fair 
and practical approach to this problem. 

Unfortunately, Industry has not met this challenge to back up its pro- 
fessed faith in free enterprise with a practical, collectively bargained ap- 
proach to worker security. Faced by Union demands for a wage guarantee, 
it has almost invariably sought to stall bargaining on this issue by asking for 
additional opportunity to make cost studies. Needless to say these promised 
cost studies either were never made at all or were never made available 
to the unions involved. Industry’s response to the workers’ need for wage 
security has been almost identical with the unwillingness of most companies 
until recently to meet their moral obligations to provide pensions and in- 
surance for their employees. 

Employers now frequently declare that they are unwilling to meet union 
wage requests because to do so might have an unstabilizing effect on the 
economy. Whatever validity, if any, there may be in these professions, they 
have no application to wage guarantees. Wage guarantees call for deferred 
payments which will not be made until and unless employment opportunities 
decline. Provisions of this sort are certainly not inflationary; to the extent 
that they require companies to set aside funds now to meet a potential future 
cost they are actually deflationary. 

Industry cannot hope forever to dodge its responsibility for guaranteeing 
some modicum of security to its workers. A wage or employment guarantee 
is a legitimate charge against the cost of running a business just as surely 
as are the costs of materials, the depreciation of plants and machines, or the 
payment of wages or pensions. It is our fervent hope that industry leaders 
will sit down with our CIO unions and work out practicab plans for filling 
this void. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

The CIO deplores and condemns Industry’s continued evasion of its 
responsibility to provide steady incomes for its workers. The problems in- 
volved in providing guaranteed annual wages must be faced, and practical 
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plans for providing steady incomes must be incorporated in collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 

The CIO pledges its support to its affiliated unions in their endeavors 
to negotiate plans for guaranteed weekly wages. 

The CIO will, at the same time, continue its efforts to improve federal 
and state laws for unemployment insurance and to secure legislative meas- 
ures that will promote continuous full employment throughout the nation. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 29 
TAXES 


The defense program requires additional revenue. The Nation faces a 
deficit. The Federal budget should be balanced within the framework of ex- 
penditures contemplated for this year and next. That means more taxes. 

The American people are on notice, given in plain words by the biparti- 
san Congressional coalition that now shapes our tax policy, that if that coali- 
tion continues to have its way, any additional revenue is going to be raised by 
sales or transactions taxes. This is a bald proposal to shift the money cost of 
defense from the well-to-do to the backs of the lower income taxpayers 
already the victims of tax laws that are based, not upon ability to pay, but 
upon percentage tax increases that touch lightly upon high incomes and 
standards of luxury while cutting lower incomes below the American stand- 
ard of living and the inadequate BLS family budget. 

The present Congress has enacted a tax law which, in our judgment, 
raises little more than half of the additional] taxes needed and does so in an 
inequitable manner. The flagrant injustice of making deeper tax cuts in the 
take-home pay of workers while at the same time cutting down taxes for 
wealthy families and profiteering corporations not only weakens national 
unity and morale but also weakens the standard of living of the American 
people. It thereby weakens productive strength and national security itself. 

At a time when standards of living were being cut into by rising living 
costs, the Congress increased excise taxes. During debate, it was stated that 
the new law contains more than $1 billion additional excise or sales taxes 
upon necessities. This type of tax obviously hits the low-income individual 
and the larger family the hardest. At the same time the Congress also im- 
posed a greater income tax on individuals and families with incomes of less 
than $4,000. 

At a time of rising incomes for wealthy individuals the top bracket indi- 
vidual income recipients get a lesser percentage tax increase than the middle 
and low income individuals. 

At a time of peak corporate profits, corporation taxes are raised only 
slightly more than $2 billion, leaving corporations after taxes at almost peak 
levels of profits. 

At a time when tax loopholes already permit wealthy individuals and 
corporations to escape their fair share of taxes, Congress opens more loop- 
holes and fails to close any of the existing ones. 

We are tremendously concerned about the continued trend of Congres- 
sional committees and of Congress itself to write tax bills designed to aid 
the greedy and tax the needy. If this trend is not reversed, the tax burden 
upon the average individual will become so great that the ability of families 
to maintain a decent standard of living will crumble under the impact. 
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We commend the small group of Senators who made notable efforts to 
reverse this trend. Their efforts were designed to tax those who can afford 
to be taxed and not those who cannot. 

We believe that adequate and equitable means are available to raise 
sufficient revenue to permit the Government to operate on a pay-as-you-go 
basis within the framework of the present contemplated budget. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO alerts its affiliates and local and State Councils to the danger 
and meaning of the drive inspired by business and industry groups to shift 
taxes from high and middle incomes to sales taxes, not just for the defense 
emergency, but as permanent tax policy. 

We call upon all CIO affiliates, councils, and members to fight any and 
all sales or transaction taxes and to enlist the cooperation of all other groups 
unfairly taxed by present sales taxes and who would be gouged by imposition 
of the general federal manufacturers sales tax recommended by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and other business and industrial groups. 

We protest and denounce the unfair and unwise double standards written 
into the 1951 tax law. 

We call upon the Congress to re-examine and redesign the entire tax 
structure and enact a new tax law that will be truly progressive, placing the 
incidence and the burden of taxation upon those able to pay in proportion to 
their ability to pay. Specifically, we recommend that: 

1. Congress repeal all excise taxes not regulatory in character and reject 
any efforts to impose a general sales tax, or manufacturers’ tax. 

2. Congress enact a strictly progressive individual income tax based upon 
the ability to pay. Inasmuch as the top 10 percent of the American families 
spend as much as the bottom 50 percent, such a steeply progressive individual 
income tax would hit those individuals who have the bulk of the income and 
do the bulk of the spending. There should be no increase in taxes for four- 
person families with incomes of less than $4,000. 

3. Excess profits of American corporations be taxed and taxed heavily. 
There should be no loopholes in the excess profits tax structure which permit 
corporations, in spite of such a tax, to increase their profits as they were 
able to do during World War II. This requires a tightening of existing 
excess profits tax provisions as well as reducing the level of exemptions now 
permitted corporations both through earned income and capital investment. 

4. Personal income tax exemptions be increased. This would aid in 
shifting the burden of taxes from those least able to pay to those most able. 

5. Individuals be permitted to average the unused portion of personal 
individual income tax exemption over at least a seven-year period. 

6. Working married women be permitted to deduct expenses incurred as 
a result of going to work. 

7. The disgraceful loopholes and tax inequities that are prevalent in our 
tax structure be closed and eliminated. These loopholes include: 

(a) Splitting of income for married couples; 

(b) Low rate of capital gains; 

(c) Tax exemption for state and local securities; 

(d) The estate and gift tax with its high level of exemption and its con- 
tinuation of life estates and other similar loopholes; 

(e) The excessive deductions permitted for depletion allowances to oil, 
gas and mineral companies; 
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(f) The extension of capital gains to the stock option, thus permitting 
wealthy corporation executives to save large amounts in taxes; 

(g) The failure to place a withholding tax upon dividend payments; 

(h) The failure to plug completely the loophole whereby life insurance 
companies have escaped income taxes, and 

(i) The extension of exemptions to Family Partnerships. 

The acceptance of these tax recommendations would enable us to raise 
equitably and fairly all of the taxes which are needed to continue our gov- 
ernmental operations on a pay-as-you-go basis for the coming two fiscal years. 


The resolution was adopted. 
Resolution No. 33 
THE PRINCIPLES OF TVA 


The CIO has been publicly on record for many years in favor of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the principles for which it stands. This 
endorsement was first incorporated in the re-employment program presented 
by President Philip Murray to the CIO convention in 1944 and approved by 
that convention. It has been restated and re-emphasized on numerous oc- 
casions since that time by convention action, committee reports, and com- 
mittee action. It has been reaffirmed specifically in our endorsement of the 
bill to create a Missouri Valley Authority, and the bill to create a Columbia 
Valley Authority, the latter having the endorsement of the President of the 
United States. 

The principles of the TVA as set forth in these repeated pronouncements 
of the CIO include (1) public generation of hydroelectric power, (2) public 
long-distance transmission of hydroelectric power, (3) local distribution from 
public transmission lines with a preference for public or cooperative agencies, 
(4) public construction and operation of such auxiliary steam plants as may 
be needed to support public hydro-power operations, (5) public credit to 
municipal and cooperative agencies for the acquisition of existing facilities 
where desirable, (6) administration of all river engineering and electric 
power operations, with such adaptations as may be required by the particular 
region, by a single federal authority with headquarters in the region, (7) 
full and complete recognition and protection of the right of employees to 
organize and bargain collectively through representatives of their own choos- 
ing without interference by the employer, and (8) the management of all 
electric power and river engineering work in accordance with sound policies 
of regional planning and the cultivation and conservation of natural resources. 
We have called repeatedly for the extension of these principles to all other 
river valleys throughout the country. 

We have made it clear on many occasions that the principles of TVA as 
endorsed by us include full recognition of the right of the workers in all 
publicly owned or operated electric power agencies to organize and bargain 
collectively and engage in concerted action for mutual aid and protection 
through unions of their own choosing. 

The recent disastrous floods in the Missouri basin which have snuffed 
out lives and taken an immense toll of property prove once again the neces- 
sity for a coordinated program for the Missouri Valley. The so-called Pick- 
Sloan plan prepared by the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, has been a barrier to the proper planning of that valley. In the Pacific 
Northwest also, failure to establish a CVA, as recommended by President 
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Truman and urged by the CIO, has resulted in both an electric power short- 
age and in the unnecessary neglect and destruction of invaluable natural 
resources, all of which could be prevented. Such hodge-podge programs 
must be replaced by sound plans which can be developed only by agencies 
similar to TVA. 

The welfare of all the people of America, and particularly of the work- 
ers in the basic and mass production industries, requires that the program for 
which the TVA stands go forward without interruption. The public invest- 
ment involved will provide employment for great numbers of men in con- 
struction and in industries producing the materials and equipment required. 

The low-cost electric power made available will lighten the burden of 
millions of people in homes and on farms throughout the country, and will 
permit the construction of new industrial plants and the establishment of 
new industries which will in turn provide more employment. New materials 
and commodities will come into use at lower prices. Employment will be 
established and economic security extended. All of our CIO unions have a 
heavy stake in these developments. In addition, the program is imperative 
if America is to be able to defend itself in case of war. The necessary pro- 
duction of aluminum alone, essential for the air force, requires an adequate 
public hydro-electric power program. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


We reaffirm the position which has been taken by the CIO time and time 
again endorsing the Tennessee Valley Authority and the principles for which 
it stands as set forth above, and calling for the development of the hydro- 
electric power potentials of America on a level which will meet the needs 
of the American people for both peacetime purposes and for defense. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 
adoption. 
. . . The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE FISHER (Utility Workers): Mr. Chairman, it was our hope 
that a discussion on this resolution could have been averted at this convention. 
We had a discussion on the resolution last year, which was identical with the 
resolution that is presented here today, with the exception of a few paragraphs 
that provide for mention of the disastrous floods in the Missouri Valley. 

During the discussion on the resolution last year President Murray, in 
discussing it, stated that we would adopt the Resolve, and in adopting the 
Resolve forget or ignore the Preamble or the Whereases of the resolution. 
It is the Whereases of the resolution to which we object. 

We object to the resolution itself on the basis that the resolution is erro- 
neous to the extent that it is not an explanation or a putting forward of the 
TVA principles, but rather should be stated as a resolution that states the 
position of CIO which has properly stated its position toward public power 
as part of the TVA project. 

Before discussing the resolution I would like to take just a moment to 
explain our position, because I think there has been more misunderstanding 
of our position on this resolution than any that has come before the CIO 
convention, particularly insofar as we are concerned. Many have said that 
in opposing the resolution we have accused the CIO of taking a socialistic 
position. We have never accused the CIO of being socialistic and we believe 
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that the CIO is a democratic organization—in fact, one of the real democratic 
movements in America. We hope it will continue to remain so. 

However, we cannot say the same for the Secretary of the Interior nor 
can we say the same for the drafter of this particular resolution, because 
while it has been said in a discussion on the floor last year and during some 
of the discussion in the Resolutions Committee that this is a reiteration of 
former CIO policy, that is not so. 

Never, before last year, did a resolution of this nature come before the 
CIO convention, and it may be by a strange coincidence, but in his opening 
remarks to the convention on last Monday, Mr. Murray referred to the Cleve- 
land convention, at which time the Communists were expelled, or the move 
was started to expel the Communists from the CIO, I say it may have been 
by a strange coincidence, but the following year, one year after we come witha 
resolution to the CIO convention that is entirely different than any policy 
that the CIO had ever adopted before. 

The TVA was originally devised and set up for a purpose that everyone 
is in accord with, and that was the purpose of flood control, for the purpose 
of preventing land erosion and the purpose of making available many millions 
of acres of iand that would have been eliminated were the floods not con- 
trolled. We have always been in favor of such a program. We have never 
objected to a program that would provide for the utilization of power made 
available in the development of the great waterways of America, but this 
resolution goes far beyond that. 

Never before last year did the CIO take the position that it was in favor 
of public generation of hydro-electric power. Now, while it is true that we 
do not object to the generation of hydro-electric power where power is 
made available in the great dams of the country, this has been interpreted 
by some to mean that the CIO is in favor of all hydro-electric power in 
America being under public control. That, in our opinion, has never been 
the policy of CIO. 

This resolution provides for public long distance transmission of hydro- 
electric power. We have always said that where energy is made available 
in the great dam construction throughout America that if the private utility 
industries have lines already available and are willing to construct such lines 
and are under regulation to distribute the energy so generated they should 
be given an opportunity to do so. The resolution as provided here makes 
it mandatory that the government construct such transmission lines without 
giving an opportunity to the private enterprises to do so. 

The third resolve of the resclution is for local distribution from public 
transmission lines with a preference for public or cooperative agencies. Again 
we say that where private enterprise has already constructed lines or will 
construct lines and will give that preference to cooperative agencies they 
should be given an opportunity to do so. 

The resolution further provides that public credit be given to municipal 
and cooperative agencies for the acquisition of existing facilities where 
desirable. Certainly it has not been our impression that the CIO has been 
in favor of the federal government making money available to buy out pri- 
vate enterprises so that private enterprise can be taken over by the federal 
government. 

We can go on down through the resolution, and, of course, there is the 
fact that the resolution provides for recognition of employees in these plants. 
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That brings us to the core of our objection to the whole resolution. We have 
indicated, and we make no bones about the fact, that this program is the 
program of Mr. Chapman, as adopted by the writer of this resolution, and 
Mr. Chapman has indicated before the Congress of the United States that 
he is in favor of all power being produced by the federal government and 
all power in America being distributed by the federal government with the 
ultimate elimination of free enterprise in the utility industry. That we are 
opposed to. But more than that, we are opposed to the fact that we know 
from practical experience that when you work for a federal agency, when 
you work for a state agency or a municipal agency you do not have the same 
rights and working conditions that can be achieved when you are employed 
in private enterprise. 

During a discussion on the St. Lawrence seaway—and it is a public 
record—many of the inequitable conditions that prevail for workers on the 
TVA project were pointed out. Right here in the city of New York there is 
some of the power generated by the city of New York for service on the 
subway system. Mike Quill represents those employees, and nobody can 
accuse Mike Quill’s union of not being a militant union. Nobody can accuse 
Mike Quill’s union of not making every effort to provide for its members all 
that can be provided, but it is a fact that cannot be denied that the employ- 
ees of the city of New York represented by Mike Quill in the powerhouses 
of New York have conditions far inferior to those employees working in 
the powerhouses where we have the right to represent them. Our pension 
plans are better, our pay rates are higher, our vacation benefits are better. 
We have more holidays and working conditions and wages by any measure 
that you care to use for our members working for the private enterprise here 
in the city of New York that there are for those working for the city of 
New York in a power plant. 

The same thing prevails throughout the country in municipalities or 
federally owned plants. We can point out the same thing elsewhere through- 
out the country. For instance, take the area of the Coulee Dam. While 
there is a labor agreement in Coulee Dam that provides comparable wages 
to those received by our members throughout the country, there are three 
hydro-electric projects throughout the West and in every one of those projects 
there is no union representation and the working conditions are far inferior 
to those enjoyed by our members in private enterprise. 

We ask not that this resolution be passed today but that this resolution 
be referred to the Executive Board so that we can have an opportunity to 
point out to the Executive Board the inequities in the resolution and the 
danger that there is if the CIO adopts a resolution of this kind that would 
be detrimental to all the employees who are members of our union working 
for private enterprise, and further will eventually result in the elimination 
of private enterprise entirely from the utility field. I ask that this resolution 
be referred back to the Executive Board. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: This matter was thoroughly discussed at the 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations last year, and before 
final disposition was made of the resolution the President of the organization 
was required to submit to the convention his interpretation of certain of the 
Whereases which prefaced the resolution at that time. 

The convention thereafter by unanimous action adopted the resolution 
with the interpretation placed upon it by the Chairman. 
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The situation today takes about the same form that it did in the Con- 
vention of 1950. I have explained to the members of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee and also to the officers of the Utility Workers Organization the fact 
that our organization in nowise differs in its position on this question than 
it did at the Convention of 1950; and I assume that for the purposes of dis- 
cussion, in order to further clarify the position which our organization is 
prepared to take at this convention, that the Resolutions Committee has 
unanimously accepted the interpretation of the President of the organization, 
that is, the interpretation that the President of the organization presented 
to the 1950 Convention, and are prepared, as I understand it, to have that 
interpretation added to the resolution which is presently under consideration. 

It is not the purpose of the CIO nor is it the purpose of any of the mem- 
bers of the Resolutions Committee to take any action which would detract 
from the organizational strength of the Utility Workers or would in any 
respect impede their opportunity to organize the unorganized in that field. 
As a matter of fact, it is the high resolve of the members of the Resolutions 
Committee, as it is that of the Chairman, to render every possible degree of 
assistance to the Utility Workers in their effort to expand and develop and 
grow and become stronger. 

The delegates to this convention will note that the premise upon which 
we built our support to the resolution under consideration is predicated upon 
one assumption, that the Congress of the United States of America in giving 
consideration to any regulatory legislation over either the people of hydro- 
electric plants or the transmission of power developed in those plants, even 
under government ownership, must give rightful consideration to the workers’ 
rights. That is number one, their right to organize. And number two, their 
right to organize all of the workers employed in that industry and at the same 
time enjoy the utmost degree of freedom, the same kind of freedom as all 
other industrial workers organized in the field of true collective bargaining. 

I have some appreciation of the difficulty that the officers of the Utility 
Workers’ organization encounter in understanding the position which the 
Resolutions Committee has taken. I should like to make, therefore, a part of 
the record of the convention the interpretation which the Chairman placed 
upon the resolution under consideration during the discussion in 1950 over the 
same resolution, and if it will expedite the disposition of the question now 
under consideration, with the permission of the convention, I should like to 
suggest that the Chair be empowered by the convention, as a consideration 
that may be attached to the present resolution, that the Chair be empowered 
to appoint a committee of Vice Presidents to meet with and join with the 
Utility Workers in an effort to further explore the area of agreement that 
can be arrived at between that organization and the CIO and endeavor, 
through the processes of discussion and understanding, to arrive at a mutual 
understanding that will make possible the attainment of the Utility Workers’ 
objectives without necessarily impairing the position of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations upon this tremendously important subject. 

I offer that suggestion in order that we may be able to expedite the dis- 
position of the resolution now before the convention. 

Are there any further remarks ? 

DELEGATE PACHLER (Utility Workers): President Murray, I believe 


your suggestion will be received very graciously and very willingly by the 
Utility Workers Union, but before we do vote on the resolution I would like 
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to add some remarks of my own and in behalf of my organization that I 
believe CIO can subscribe to. 

President Murray and delegates, to start off with, so that there will be 
no misunderstanding, I would like all of you to know—and I am sure that 
President Murray knows full well—that our organization and myself per- 
sonally yield to no man in our respect and admiration for Phil Murray, the 
great leader of CIO, and I think President Murray knows that we hold the 
same type of respect for Vice President Haywood and Secretary-Treasurer 
Carey. So that any remarks that I do address to this great convention shall 
not be received in any way that there is a reflection or a difference of opinion 
with the leadership of our great movement that has made the CIO so strong 
in the affairs of America and the world. 

To illustrate, I want to call your attention to what I consider, in my 
heart, the most statesmanlike statement that has been made at this conven- 
tion. In President Murray’s opening address to the convention he made this 
statement—and all the papers I have read, and I am sorry to have to include 
the CIO News, did not get the intent, but there was one newspaper in New 
York, and it happened to be the World Telegram, that did highlight this very 
wonderful statement of President Murray. And I am going to repeat it 
because I believe it is worth repeating. 

President Murray said: “We therefore in the course of this convention 
will offer a substantial number of constructive resolutions designated to pro- 
mote the well-being of not the CIO alone, not labor alone, but America, 
because America is great and because our country must forever come before 
our personal selfish interests. In the estimation of the CIO it is God, it is 
country, it is our family and our trade union movement, in the order in which 
I have given them.” 

I say that is a great statement, and we in the Utility Workers not only 
subscribe to that statement but we subscribe to the man who made that state- 
ment in behalf of our great movement. So let there be no misunderstanding 
that we are not talking as friends to friends. 

Our organization stands for CIO policies. We support the tax program. 
We support the foreign policy program. We support the anti-discrimination 
program. We support better housing, better aid to education. We support 
all that type of bills that CIO is pushing for and we, with our limited re- 
sources, will try to do our part to push forward the aims of CIO on all those 
things. 

As most delegates might realize, we are in accord with the TVA principle, 
and we are in accord with the development of our natura] resources, because 
we know they are good for our country, they are good for our people and 
they are good for our union. But there are some people that interpret those 
policies entirely different from the way we interpret them. President Murray 
last year did do a great service to our union by allowing us to go before various 
bodies to put forward our interpretation of what TVA principles stand for. 
Most people, when we talk TVA principles, think we are talking public power. 
That is not so. As President Fisher outlined to you, the TVA was originally 
inspired for flood control and some navigation. 

I have the bill in front of me, and I just want to read the preamble to 
the Act when it was adopted by Congress, and it will only take about half a 
minute. It is on the front of the bill. 


“An Act to improve the navigability and to provide for the flood control 
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of the Tennessee River, to provide for reforestation and proper use of mar- 
ginal lands in the Tennessee Valley; to provide for the agricultural and indus- 
trial development of said valley; to provide for the national defense by crea- 
tion of the corporation of government properties at and near Muscle Shoals 
in the state of Alabama; and for other purposes.” 

Now we subscribe to that and we have no difference with that statement. 
Our difference comes when we try to elaborate on that statement. We know 
that there are certain people in the government and certain people in the 
trade union movement who would like to see our industry controlled by 
the government, owned by the government. We don’t. We know President 
Murray, Vice President Haywood, Jimmy Carey, and a number of the other 
officers do not advocate the government taking over our industry. 

So we object when we believe people are pushing for something other 
than CIO policy, and we don’t like to see things spelled out that might lead 
to misunderstanding and might hurt our movement, and that is why we are 
trying to be as explicit as we possibly can in the short time we do have. 

Now I would just like to say in a few words what our organization is. 
Our organization is credited at this convention with approximately 80,000 
- members. I would say with our families we roughly have people in the neigh- 
borhood of 250,000 to 300,000 we can speak in behalf of. Our contracts 
throughout the country cover light and power companies, gas companies and 
water companies, and we have contracts that cover people that number over 51 
million. When I say that our people service over 51 million people in this 
great country of ours you will understand we have got a responsibility, and 
we have got a stake in this question. 

Now you might question why do we debate so strongly a position that 
we seem to be in accord with. Well, most of you people on this floor have 
not had the bitter experience that our members and our organization have 
had as a result of municipal, state and federal ownership. We wouldn’t want 
it to happen to you. We are sure you wouldn't like it to happen to us. 

I will hurriedly give you a few cases. In the state of Nebraska, we 
had some contracts—I shouldn’t say contracts; we had some organizations— 
we had a good organization in Omaha, Nebraska. The municipality took over. 
We fought for three, four or five years to even get a contract, to get recog- 
nized. Finally the men gave up in disgust, we couldn’t sustain it any more, 
and today there is no labor contract there, AFL or CIO, in the state of 
Nebraska, none at all, because it is completely owned by the government. 
We don’t want that to happen all over this country of ours. We don’t want 
it to happen to you. We say don’t let it happen to your sister CIO Utility 
Workers Union. 

Take, for instance, the Puget Sound Light and Power Company out in 
the West. They were transferred to the Seattle City Light. Close to 400 
employees were transferred to the city service, and of those 250 received a 
cut in pay, some as high as $135 a month. Many were demoted and a number 
were laid off. That is what happened when a municipality took over a going 
light and power contract of an AFL union. We don’t want that to happen 
to us. 

We had contracts originally in TVA area in companies that were in TVA. 
We have none today because the AFL Building Trades builds the dams, they 
come in and get in on the ground floor and they made sure their electrical 
union is the one that gets the contract when the project is finished. It has 
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happened all over the country and it will continue to happen as long as the 
AFL controls the building trades. 

Now here is our CIO Utility Workers in the light and power field and 
the AFL union in the light and power field. We see eye to eye on the 
approach to this subject. We do not want nationalization of our industry; 
we don’t want the federal, state or municipal governments to take over our 
contracts. We would like it to remain in private industry. 

We want the resources developed, we want the companies to be given a 
decent chance to live up to the regulations that are necessary for the welfare 
of our country; and if the light and power companies will not do what is 
reasonable and fair then we say Godspeed to the government, go in and make 
them do it, or do it themselves. But we say give them a fair chance. 

The light and power companies don’t need any defense from me. God, 
they give us plenty of trouble; we have trouble, and we have lots of satis- 
faction. 

I will tell you one company I would like to see CIO start on, and Presi- 
dent Murray knows this full well because he gave us plenty of aid during 
our 40-day strike with the American Gas and Light Company. I say that 
company generates more power than the TVA. That company has more 
kilowatts on the line than the TVA. It is one of the most vicious anti-labor 
companies in America. Now that company is one of our bad ones, but we 
are fighting, we gave them a hard time, and we won, and we won the condi- 
tions we went after. 

We have other companies, good companies and good contracts. We have 
splendid contracts in most of our big companies. I believe our wage con- 
tracts, our pensions and welfare benefits, are second to none in the labor 
movement. Our contracts are second to none; we will stack them up against 
any of the great unions of the CIO movement and I say we don’t want to lose 
that kind of thing. 

If we subscribe to every item of TVA policy it would prevent us from 
having any political activities, because it is prohibited; you can’t strike, it is 
prohibited. You have to pay into a contributory pension plan. You have no 
seniority provisions, and you have low wage rates compared with our contracts 
in cities. 

TVA—there was never anything in the bill about labor once they were 
producing. Sure, there was the Bacon-Davis Act and Walsh-Healey Act, and 
those acts protected the construction workers, but there is nothing in the 
bills and nothing said that protects our people when they go over to federal 
ownership. 

I was talking to the secretary of Senator Lehman on one of the bills 
that was up, and I think I have Senator Lehman’s statement that was sent 
over to me, and I put it in the record in my testimony before one of the Sena- 
torial committees. This is Senator Lehman, a great Senator, in our book, and 
a great man, and he said this to the chairman of that Committee on Re- 
sources: 

“Mr. Chairman, I have one additional point to make in regard to this 
legislation. I have been thinking for some time about one aspect of our 
public power legislation in general, and about the Niagara Bill in particular, 
involving the right of collective bargaining for workers engaged in construc- 
tion work on these projects and for the workers engaged in operating them. 

I have been trying to figure out some formula whereby these workers on 
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government projects can be protected and given the same rights that other 
workers engaged in the same work under private ownership and construction 
have. I do not have legislative language worked out on this point, but I 
want very much to submit my ideas on this for the record. As soon as I 
do have legislative language worked out I would be glad to submit it for the 
committee’s consideration. I would suppose many of you have been thinking 
about the same subject and may have ideas on this point. I think the work- 
ers on these projects and operating these projects should not only have the 
protection of the Walsh-Healey Act but also the protection of protective bar- 
gaining and unionization, if they desire it.” 

Those are the words of the great Senator Lehman. We subscribe to 
them; we ask your consideration of that kind of a program. 

Now, in concluding, I just want to say that our union believes—and one 
of my suggestions was going to be somewhat along the line of President Mur- 
ray’s proposal, because it is a swell proposal, and I believe some good can 
come out of it—we do believe on the merits of these facts that we present 
to you—and I can assure you they are facts—and in consideration of the 
jurisdiction we have in the light and power field, in the light and power 
movement, and in behalf of the ideas and the goals and the aims that Presi- 
dent Murray so wonderfully expressed in his opening remarks, for the good 
of our country, for the good of our families, and for the consideration of our 
UWUA, we ask you to have this committee set up and give serious considera- 
tion to helping our union in its fight to move ahead and benefit the workers 
of our industry. Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I have discussed my suggestion with respect 
to the creation of a committee with the members of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, and I have also discussed the matter with the officers of the Utility 
Workers. There seems to be perfect agreement and understanding that we 
should proceed in that fashion, and if there is no objection the suggestion 
offered by the President will be attached to the resolution and the committee’s 
report will go before the convention now with that understanding. 

Are there any further remarks? 


DELEGATE ROSENKRANTZ (Local 1772, LIU): The objections to the 
resolutions stated here by the delegates of the Utility Workers seem to me to 
be centered around the original purposes of the TVA and what may happen 
to their union. I have a lot of respect for their union, and I understand their 
position, and I believe that you, President Murray, also have that same under- 
standing, and in your remarks before the previous speaker you said in very 
fair and generous language just those things. However, it seems to me that 
what the delegates here from the Utility Workers have been saying is that 
the TVA made a dreadful mistake; they made the mistake of providing cheap 
power to the American people, and the delegates here from the Utility Work- 
ers seem to be skirting around this issue. They talk about reforestation and 
all sorts of things; they don’t talk about the fact that the light and power 
companies have been milking the American public for years. 

We here in this great meeting of ours must think of God, country and our 
union, as Mr. Murray so aptly stated, in that order. The second one on that 
list is our country, and the greatest good for our country can be done by pro- 
viding cheap power to the American people. If it happens to step on the toes 
of the Utility Workers, which, incidentally, in the long run I feel it will not, 
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the CIO will not allow any segment of its workers to be trampled upon. I 
say that the greatest good for the greatest number of people is the most 
important thing. Let’s not skirt the issue of cheap power for the American 
people, and let’s not take the same position that the power companies have 
taken in their one-page ads in the New York Times and in the Telegram and 
Tribune and all these other papers. They want the same thing that the 
Utility Workers here are talking about today. They both have different in- 
terests, but the end results would be the same—the American people would 
be milked. 

I say we should pass this resolution. It is one that is needed; it is a 
good one. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the report of the committee 
with the added suggestion that the President has offered will say aye; con- 
trary-minded, no. 

The ayes have it, and the motion prevails. 


Resolution No. 34 
REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND CONSERVATION 


The active interest which the CIO has taken for many years in well- 
planned regional development and the conservation of natural resources has 
been expressed on many occasions in the form of convention resolutions and 
committee programs and decisions within the framework of those resolutions. 

The development of our great river valleys and our resources is being 
carried on for. the most part in a destructive and uncoordinated fashion, 
without reference to sound principles of public policy and without proper ad- 
ministrative organization. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We renew our call for the establishment of a national board of review 
reporting directly to the President to which all agencies engaged in river 
engineering work and related activities would be required to present their 
programs. These agencies include, among others, the Corps of Engineers, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Federal Power Commission. 

Congress should commit itself to hold no hearings and take no action 
looking toward authorizations, appropriations, or otherwise, in respect to any 
river engineering operation except on recommendation of the review board. 

Federal agencies and administrators should be prohibited by law from 
initiating projects, including preliminary surveys, except by authorization 
of the review board. This country’s experience in regional development 
work and resources conservation demonstrates that river engineering ac- 
tivity should be governed by such principles as the following: 

An orderly and reasonable development of our hydro-electric power 
potentials under public auspices in line with TVA principles, having due 
regard for all other values affected, is a fundamental necessity, whether for 
peace or war. 

Flood control is primarily a matter of watershed protection, proper 
forestry, good soil conservation, and the storage of water on the land; it 
is only secondarily and supplementally a question of the construction of flood 
contro] dams. 

Irrigation should be undertaken only when other suitable cropland can- 
not be reconditioned at comparable costs, and in any case should be made 
to pay its own way. 
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The drainage of swamps should be subject to the same restrictions and 
in addition to the requirement that the total area available as breeding 
grounds and habitat of fur-bearing animals, game birds and other wildlife 
should not be reduced to the point where these living resources are de- 
stroyed or imperiled. 

The diversion of water from one great region or watershed of America 
to another is usually little more than waste and robbery under conditions 
in this country and should ordinarily be opposed unless great benefits can be 
proved and it can be shown conclusively that harm will not be done to re- 
sources on the side from which diversion takes place. 

Commercial river navigation should in all cases pay its own way with- 
out a charge on electric power, and without public subsidy. 

An excellent example of a navigation project which will be self-liquidat- 
ing is the St. Lawrence Seaway. The electric power phase of the St. Law- 
rence project is of equal importance. More low-cost public power is im- 
perative if the industries of New England are to be stabilized. This requires 
the reasonable expansion of electric power in New England and power from 
the St. Lawrence in addition. Low-cost transportation facilities to bring 
more iron ore to midwest industrial centers are essential for stabilization of 
industry and communities in the midwest. We reiterate our full support 
for the St. Lawrence Power and Seaway project. 

Emphasis must be placed in all regional development on the protection 
of soil, forests, wildlife, and waters, including the abatement of pollution, 
on the stabilization of water tables, on the maintenance of ecological balances, 
and on the preservation of natural recreational facilities, including the pro- 
tection of beautiful scenery for the benefit of all the people. Construction 
work on rivers must be carried on within a policy of the protection, cultiva- 
tion, and conservation of these resources and the recognition of these prin- 
ciples. 

We are greatly interested in good recreational opportunities for indus- 
trial workers and all other people. Men and women who spend their lives 
working closely with machines are more aware than many others of the 
importance of a natural, unmechanized environment, and of opportunities 
for wholesome outdoor recreation. Our unions have already won much 
more leisure for their members in the form of longer weekends, shorter 
hours, and paid vacations. 

For all these reasons we favor the protection and expansion of our na- 
tional parks system. We oppose intrusion on the boundaries of our national 
parks and monuments by river engineering work or otherwise. Greatly ex- 
panded appropriations are desirable for the national parks service. In addi- 
tion we think that our state parks systems should be enlarged. All such 
public parks, state and national, should be given much better protection. 

We call again, as we have done repeatedly in the past, for the enlarge- 
ment and permanent preservation of the wilderness and roadless areas of 
our state and national parks and forests. These are areas in which working 
people can get completely away from mechanical living and enjoy the ad- 
vantages of unspoiled open country. They will help greatly in raising the 
quality of our standard of living. 

The distribution of electric power through far-flung regional networks, 
the tendency of industry itself toward decentralization, and the requirements 
of national security bearing on plant dispersion, not to speak of the unde- 
- Sirability of existing urban congestion, require us to give serious thought 
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and attention to questions of plant location and size. In line with numerous 
previous convention declarations and executive board decisions, we point out 
the general desirability of the decentralization of industrial plants and the 
dispersion of our large cities. The process should be one of building entire 
new communities of limited size with adequate housing and community 
facilities as well as industrial plants. This process must be carried on in 
such a manner as to strengthen unionism. 

It is clear that methods now used to finance resource conservation are 
inadequate. The national budget is out of balance in this respect. The Bud- 
get Bureau and the Appropriations Committees of Congress, as well as the 
state governments, should allocate a larger part of available public funds to 
the protection of soils, forests, waters, wildlife and mineral] resources. It is 
also imperative that a federal system of public credit be provided to make 
loans for self-liquidating activities in these fields on condition of sound con- 
servation practices. 

Many of our essential minerals are being depleted rapidly. We reiterate 
our previous demand that the nation’s offshore petroleum resources be kept 
in federal public ownership. We call for Congressional legislation establish- 
ing a sound public policy in respect to tideland petroleum, consisting either 
of federal development of federally owned resources, or their leasing with 
due regard to the public interest and their vital importance to the national 
security. A unified approach to both mineral conservation and the develop- 
ment and utilization of energy resources is imperative if the nation is not to 
squander its birthright of abundance. 


. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 35 
THE MISSOURI RIVER VALLEY 


The CIO has for many years been advocating sound watershed manage- 
ment in the Missouri River Basin. It has long urged the establishment of a 
Missouri Valley Authority—an MVA—to replace the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation in planning and carrying out the engineering 
phases of such a program. 

The recent disastrous floods of the Kaw and Missouri Rivers, which have 
resulted in the loss of lives and many millions of dollars worth of property, 
have again highlighted the necessity for prompt and effective action, and have 
made it crystal clear that the discredited Pick-Sloan Plan, drawn up by 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, will not solve the 
problem. The existence of the Pick-Sloan Plan has been, in fact, the real 
reason why no effective flood control or watershed management has been 
achieved in the Missouri Basin, because the people in the valley itself re- 
sisted appropriations for the harmful and useless projects which composed 
the plan. , 

The CIO raised in the neighborhood of $150,000 from union treasuries for 
relief purposes immediately after the flood, gave wide-spread assistance to 
flood sufferers, and urged Congress to enact legislation to indemnify those 
who had suffered losses from the flood and to provide for federal insurance 
against such risks in the future. 

The CIO also established an Emergency Flood Relief Committee which 
took charge of our relief work in the valley and has recommended a con- 
tinuing program of federal rehabilitation for flood sufferers, directed toward 
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the needs of the plain people, and a program of federal insurance against 
flood losses in the future. 

President Murray wrote the President of the United States urging him to 
take the following steps: 

a. Set up a President’s Emergency Commission on the Missouri Valley 
“to draw up a sound river management program for submission to Congress 
not later than January 15.” 

b. Urge Congress to act immediately on the watershed program of the 
Department of Agriculture for building small upstream dams and the de- 
velopment of farm ponds and terraces, to hold back millions of acre-feet of 
flood waters every year. 

c. Press for the establishment of a Missouri Valley Authority to supplant 
the river engineering work of the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation, “which have botched the job” in the Missouri Valley. 

d. Establish a National Watershed Review Board to pass upon surveys, 
programs and decisions of all federal agencies engaged in river engineering 
work, including, among others, the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and the Federal Power Commission. 

The President of the United States replied to President Murray giving 
general assent to these recommendations and stating in particular that a 
new agency was needed to take over from the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and urging vigorous political action toward that end. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. This convention commends President Philip Murray on the statesman- 
like leadership he provided by his penetrating analysis of the Missouri Valley 
problem and his forthright letter to the President of the United States, and 
assures him of the vigorous support of all CIO International Unions and all 
Industrial Union Councils in his effort to get action on this program. 

2. We call upon all Internationals and Councils to put their shoulders 
to the wheel in their educational, legislative, and political work in an effort 
to get a broad general understanding of the issues and to elect a Congress 
which will work for the welfare of the people of the United States and of 
the Missouri Basin by enacting legislation along the lines recommended by 
the CIO. 


. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 39 
HIGHLIGHTS OF LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The CIO Legislative Program concerns itself with the problems of all of 
the American people. It is based on the aspiration of our people for a better 
life for everyone. It is designed to strengthen our Nation and better equip 
it to carry out the responsibilities of world leadership. It aggressively 
attacks poverty, disease, discrimination, insecurity, and injustice; it bul- 
warks the democratic process and equitable mobilization of our economic 
resources for maximum production. 

To date, the 82nd Congress has demonstrated a calculated indifference 
to the enactment of legislation urgently needed to correct pressing domestic 
problems. Dominated by a coalition of anti-Fair Deal forces of both Parties, 
the 82nd Congress has catered to the demands made upon it by big business 
to the exclusion of progressive measures having widespread popular support. 
It has been outstandingly responsive to programs sponsored by the forces 
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of monopoly; it has ignored recommendations to improve the general welfare. 

The 82nd Congress will have an opportunity during its second session to 
heed the will of the American people. We call upon it to do so. 

The 82nd Congress needs to free itself from the shackles of the reac- 
tionary coalition that has resulted in its present unenviable record. We call 
upon progressive Democrats and progressive Republicans to unite in this 
endeavor. 

We shall fight with renewed vigor during the second session of the 82nd 
Congress for enactment of the CIO Legislative Program, briefly set forth 
below and enlarged upon in companion resolutions. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That in pursuance of these objectives, the CIO calls for the enactment 
of the following legislative program: 

1. Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and enactment of an equitable labor 
relations law based on the principles of the Wagner Act. 

2. Improvement of the Fair Labor Standards Act to: 

a. Provide a minimum wage of at least $1.25 an hour; 

b. Extend coverage to all workers engaged in commerce or in industries 
affecting commerce; 

c. Strengthen the overtime provisions of the Act; 

d. Remove discriminatory exemptions; 

e. Restore to the Secretary of Labor power to sue on behalf of workers 
for unpaid wages due under the Act. 

3. Amendment of the Defense Production Act as follows: 

a. Repeal of the Capehart, Herlong, and Butler-Hope amendments; 

b. Provide authority to the government to use, when necessary, subsidies 
to control retail food prices; 

c. Require that OPA use uniform dollar-and-cent ceiling prices wherever 
possible; 

d. Provide authority to use grade labeling and quality control of price- 
controlled goods and authority to protect the continued production and sale 
of low-price products; 

e. Authorize government regulation of margins on the commodity ex- 
changes. 

4. Enactment of civil rights legislation recommended by the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights. Specifically, we call for: 

a. Passage of an FEPC bill; 

b. Passage of legislation outlawing poll taxes and other undemocratic 
restrictions on the right to vote; 

c. Enactment of a federal anti-lynching bill; 

d. Passage of measures to bar segregation in inter-state travel; 

e. Enactment of safeguards against segregation in federal appropriations 
for state aid; 

f. Reform of the procedures of Congressional Committees to insure fair 
treatment of witnesses and of persons and organizations who are made the 
subjects of testimony before such Committees. 

5. Adoption of a progressive tax program that equitably levies the burden 
of taxes on the basis of ability to pay, closes tax loopholes, and includes an 
effective excess profits tax. We vigorously oppose any type of sales tax. 

6. Revision of the Rent Control Act by Congress, immediately upon 
reconvening, to provide for stabilization of rents throughout the United 
States as long as the Defense Mobilization Program continues and the hous- 
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ing shortage prevents normal bargaining between landlord and tenant; and 
to provide that decontrol be permitted in a local community only when the 
vacancy ratio equals 10% of the housing supply in the community. 

7. Enactment of an adequate Defense Housing Law to supply neces- 
sary housing for families at military installations and at defense production 
centers. Such housing must be provided at rents and prices workers can 
afford to pay. We reaffirm our support of a national housing program that 
will re-house the American people in decent dwellings at prices and rents 
they can afford to pay. 

8. Improvement of the Social Security laws to establish a well-rounded 
adequate national system of social insurance for all Americans covering the 
hazards of old age, survivorship, permanent and total disability, temporary 
disability, unemployment, and the costs of medical care. We support amend- 
ments to improve the public assistance program, to federalize the employ- 
ment service, to extend rehabilitation services, and to improve maternal and 
child welfare services. 

9. Enactment of the National Health Program, including national health 
insurance, expanded federal aid to medical research and to state and local 
public health units, federal aid to medical and nursing education and to med- 
ical cooperatives and more generous federal grants for hospital construction. 
We reaffirm our support for other related measures such as federal aid for 
maternal and child health preventive and treatment services, and an effective 
mental health program. 

10. Establishment of inteon Federal standards and codes for industrial 
health and safety and for workmen’s compensation. 

11. Adequate appropriations for the enforcement of the Public Contracts 
(Walsh-Healey) Act, the Wage-Hour and Bacon-Davis Acts, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the Women’s Bureau, the Bureau of Labor Standards in the 
Department of Labor and the aid and administrative funds of the various 
agencies of the Federal Security Agency. 

12. Enactment of the major recommendations of the President’s Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor, including a minimum wage for agricultural 
workers and a constructive program for recruiting domestic workers, includ- 
ing Puerto Ricans, under decent conditions of employment and living. We 
support the measures for controlling illegal entrants recommended by Presi- 
dent Truman, with adequate appropriations for the Farm Placement Service 
and the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

13. Repeal or drastic amendment of the Subversive Activities Control 
Act to do away with unworkable “registration,” dangerous listing of defense 
facilities, discrimination against aliens which daily makes our international 
position ridiculous, and elimination of other evils. 

14. Granting of Statehood to Alaska and Hawaii, and of home rule for 
the District of Columbia. 

15. Adjustment of veterans’ benefits to meet rising costs and enactment 
of an adequate veterans’ readjustment allowances program. 

16. Federal aid to education and an effective Labor Extension Service in 
the Department of Labor. 

17. Provide for the integrated regional development of rivers and natural 
resources, utilizing the experience gained in TVA. 

18. A comprehensive forestry program, including direct federal regulation 
of timber cutting on all timber lands. 

19. A farm program geared to a full economy, including reasonable price 
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and income support, farm credits, soil conservation, improvement of rural 
living standards, and protection of consumers. 

20. Speedy construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. 

21. Defeat of proposals to remove submerged oil resources from Federal 
control or to protect monopolistic basing-point practices. 

22. Adequate appropriations to: 

a. Increase our own military strength and that of our allies in the United 
Nations; 

b. Effectively carry out the purposes of the Mutual Security Agency, 
which includes the former functions of ECA and the providing of aid to peo- 
ple in under-developed areas of the world to help themselves. 

23. Enactment of legislation to develop and maintain a U. S. Merchant 
Marine of size and status commensurate with this country’s role of leader- 
ship in world affairs. Necessary action to accomplish this includes: appro- 
priation by Congress of adequate funds to provide a realistic ship construc- 
tion, repair, and modernization program; prevention of the transfer of Ameri- 
can vessels to foreign flags; and a proper subsidy program to enable the 
American Merchant Marine to effectively compete with the low wage sub- 
sidized foreign competitors. 

25. Assure majority control in Congress, greater efficiency, and more 
responsiveness to the will of the people by: 

a. Repeal of the Wherry Amendment to Senate Rule XXII which seeks 
to perpetuate minority control by filibuster, and providing for limitation of 
debate by a majority of those voting; 

b. Providing for the election of Congressional Committee chairman and 
members; 

c. Providing for joint House and Senate Committee hearings on identical 
or similar bills; 

d. Installing electric voting devices in both House and Senate to save 
time and provide a record of every vote cast by Representatives and Senators; 

e. Abolishing the House Rules Committee’s veto power over legislation; 

f. Providing for the broadcasting and televising of Congressional debates. 

26. Abolish the outmoded electoral college and provide for direct election 
of President and Vice President. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN CURRAN: The committee recommends adop- 
tion. 

. . . The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE MONAHAN (Railroad Workers of America): Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, with your indulgence I rise in behalf of our organization and 
our delegation rather in the sense of a clarification action and an annotation 
of the record more than in the sense of a clear-cut pro or con speaker on the 
subject. 

As the chairman knows full well, and as probably most of the delegates 
are aware, our organization represents and has the privilege of representing 
that segment of the railroad industry for CIO that is generally known as the 
non-operating forces. We do not enjoy sole and exclusive jurisdiction in that 
field. There are other CIO organizations who, too, have membership in that 
category and class or craft of the railroad workers. 

Naturally, we delegates here representing the United Railroad Workers 
try, and shall continue to try, so far as it is possible and consistent with the 
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over-all interests of CIO and the common good, to reflect the wishes of our 
constituency, of our membership. 

I don’t have to say that this resolution in its entirety embodies a number 
of most commendable, essential and necessary legislative program actions. 
However, I would like to invite the attention of the convention to Item No. 20 
on Page 47 of the booklet—“Speedy Construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and Power Project.” The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project happens 
to be an extremely important controversial subject within the railroad in- 
dustry. Our people, much the same as I believe the preponderance of the 
entire working force in the railroad industry, are opposed to the construction 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway at this time. 

We don’t want to create the impression of standing in the way of progress 
or in the way of technological advancement, but we do feel that we have the 
right and, if you will, the duty in behalf of our people of trying to protect 
the bread and butter and the jobs of those people that we represent. 

It so happens that for the past couple of years the railroad industry has 
been plagued by a number of job-disturbing influences and job-abolishing 
influences. Technological change has struck the railroads quite suddenly, 
partly because of their own lethargy over a period of time—that is, the leth- 
argy of management—and partly because it seems that things always happen 
at once on the railroads. I refer to the movement to the Dieselization pro- 
gram. That technological change has caused a terrific dislocation of jobs. I 
can cite, for instance, one craft alone that has suffered tremendously by the 
coming of the Diesel locomotives onto the railroads, and that, of course, is 
the boiler makers craft. I can cite a major road in this country to point out 
the importance of these disturbing influences, a major road in the country 
where a very few short months ago there were literally thousands of boiler 
makers employed on the road and as of today there are exactly 265; and as 
of next year it will be a serious question if the 265 remain. 

Today in the Long Island Railroad here in New York you might have 
noticed in the papers that the last 12 steam locomotives were displaced by 
Diesels. 

There have been other disturbing influences. There has been the so-called 
rubber railroad that the railroad workers regard as a serious threat to their 
welfare—the Ohio Conveyor Belt project. In our opinion it was fortunate 
that that project was tied up in a lot of red tape that caused it to become 
almost a lost cause as of the moment, because had that project materialized 
it would have cost the railroad workers a tremendous number of jobs through 
that section of the country. It would have cost jobs and replaced workers 
who are already thoroughly equipped and totally capable of handling a job 
that has to be done. As we saw it, the rubber railroad wasn’t going to accom- 
plish anything that the railroad workers couldn’t accomplish, haven’t accom- 
plished and are perfectly willing to continue doing. 

Also coming into the railroad industry is an entirely new factor. Of 
recent date on a refinancing and underwriting type of proposition the large 
insurance companies of America have introduced a new type of car leasing 
program where the insurance companies buy railroad equipment and lease 
it to the railroad carriers. I don’t have to delve deeply into this to show you 
what a terrific blow that is to the long-established car building program of 
the railroad carriers and how it would affect, for instance, the carmen’s craft 
on the railroad. 
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Now, coming to the issue at hand—the St. Lawrence Seaway. We could 
possibly stand here on this floor and discuss pro and con for literally hours 
the good and bad aspects, both immediate and future of this projected piece 
of work. It is not our purpose to engage the convention in that type of 
activity at this time. However, we do believe that we would be remiss in 
our duties and, as a matter of fact, we might well be ignoring a mandate of 
our people were our delegation not to. place in the record and before the con- 
vention the attitude of the railroad workers—that is, our membership of the 
railroad workers on this particular subject. 

We believe that the construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway project at 
this time would be a serious blow to two things. Number one, the job security 
of a multitude of railroad workers; and above and beyond that, the stable 
economy of the railroad industry and of one force in the industry which in a 
time of national emergency could be a very, very dangerous situation. It 
would be well to remember that in times of national stress and emergency 
the railroad worker in the railroad industry has performed a terrifically vital 
function in the national economy in moving traffic of one kind or another, 
including personnel, across this nation of ours. 

Now we as, shall we say, a minority opposition group, at this time find 
ourselves in the very same position that a minority opposition always finds 
itself. We can either fight on this particular piece of proposed legislation 
before the body; we can go along with the majority or we can merely remain 
silent. We had hoped that the St. Lawrence proposition in coming before 
this convention would come before it as a separate resolution. Had that been 
the case we would have definitely voted against the proposition. However, 
it is embodied in a more or less general type of resolution that carries some 
most important material in it and we certainly don’t want to do anything 
that will detract from the passage of that most important body of material 
that is now before the convention. 

However, we would like the record to show that the United Railroad 
Workers of America are quite definitely opposed to the proposition of the 
construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway project at this time, but that we 
will, in deference to what we believe to be the majority opinion of this con- 
vention—and I think we have taken a fairly comprehensive poll of the opinion 
—we will refrain from detracting from the unanimity of action that will prob- 
ably take place on this resolution. But we will request that the record show 
that in the form of more or less passive resistance to Item 20 of this resolu- 
tion, the speedy construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project, 
that the United Railroad Workers will abstain from voting on this particular 
issue. However, in no sense of the word should that abstention be construed 
as an objection to any of the other features contained in the resolution. We 
wholeheartedly endorse every other provision of the resolution with the excep- 
tion of Item 20. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Delegate Monahan has asked a question about 
this particular provision contained in the Resolutions Committee’s report. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has consistently gone on record 
favoring the development of the St. Lawrence Seaway. I can understand 
and appreciate the point of view expressed by Delegate Monahan, but all of its 
possibilities have been canvassed down through the years by the CIO Execu- 
tive Board, by its Vice Presidents, and by our conventions. 

The report submitted to this convention in nowise detracts from the build- 
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ing of any organization that I know of anywhere in the United States of 
America. The St. Lawrence seaway, as it has been projected by its proponents, 
comprehends the development of great areas, industrial development and agri- 
cultural development of great areas within the United States of America, and 
like any other great improvement that takes place in the United States it has 
for its ultimate purpose the development of great industry, the creation of 
more employment and provision for greater advantage not only for the people 
living in the areas that will be directly affected by the development of the sea- 
way, but also increasing our population, building up more business and provid- 
ing greater opportunities for employment, for people all over the areas directly 
affected by the development of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Now I understand there is bound to be natural opposition from some 
quarters to the development of projects of this description, but it is like any 
other technological advance that may be comprehended by a great nation. My 
own industry—not my industry, but the industry in which I have a direct 
interest, the steel industry—has during the past four or five years, together 
with government assistance, expended about five billion dollars in techno- 
logical changes and improvements, the result of which has been the temporary 
dislocation of a number of people, but the eventual result of which has been 
the employment of more people in the end. 

And what I say with respect to the steel industry is true as to other 
industries. Certain things have taken place in coal mining where the tech- 
nological change brought into being there has resulted in improved hours, 
better working conditions and an improved operating position for the people 
who own the industry. 

Had we taken the position some 30 or 40 years ago that we were opposed 
to the use of the automobile I suppose we would still be using the buggy and 
the horse. But these comprehensive, almost revolutionary changes that 
take place in our society are things that I do not believe people can effec- 
tively and constructively and intelligently combat, because each one of them 
have for their purpose improvements in the social and economic structure of 
the greatest nation in the whole universe. 

We are bound to get expressions of opposition to reforestation, we get 
expressions of opposition to the cultivation of our land, we have gotten expres- 
sions of opposition to the Missouri Valley Authority, where great segments of 
the national population, due to the fact that the government and the people 
have not got up to a point where they want development of the Missouri Val- 
ley, hundreds of millions of dollars are lost each year, hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth of business enterprises are completely decapitated, farmers 
are wiped out, communities are wiped out and hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers are temporarily if not permanently dislocated from employment. And yet 
in the development of the Missouri Valley we find great opposition coming 
from special interests in the United States, people who say it is going to injure 
the railroads, people who say it is going to injure other interests. But can 
America stand still and witness what transpired in the Southwest only this 
year when the American Red Cross and the American people were compelled 
to solicit hundreds of millions of dollars of money from our American popula- 
tion to render sustenance to the poor, to the destitute, the poverty stricken 
and to the hungry? 

And why do those conditions prevail? They are with us because Congress 
is not far-sighted enough to promote the development of a plan that can 
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eradicate from our midst all of the evils that grow out of our failure to 
develop another river, the Missouri River Valley. 

And what I say with respect to that one situation applies with equal force 
to many other rivers—the St. Lawrence River. For a period of approximately 
25 years a fight has been going on, a fight between the railroad interests, a 
fight between several of our states, a fight at the seat of our Federal Govern- 
ment, as to whether or not the development of the St. Lawrence Waterway 
will throw a lot of people out of work. 

To my mind, I do not believe the development of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
will throw any considerable number of people out of work. If it does, it will 
necessarily be temporary dislocation, but for every individual that may be 
cast out of employment it is reasonable to believe five or six more people will 
be given employment. It is the cultivation of these natural resources that are 
a necessity to the perpetuity of our economic structure. It is the building, the 
constant building and constant development of these resources that makes 
America great. And the type of opposition that is ofttimes rendered to de- 
velopment of plans of this kind is selfish in nature in the sense the people 
particularly affected by it may say all right, it is going to put some people out 
of work. 

I do not know of a single solitary instance where a great technological 
change has taken place in the United States of America that it has actually 
thrown people out of work. I do not know of it, I am not aware of it, because 
the industrial revolution that has taken place in the United States in the 
course of the past 25 years has brought into the employment field an addi- 
tional twenty million people. 

Now how can we gainsay facts, facts that are obvious? I am not aware 
of the fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad, a large employer of labor in the 
United States, has contributed at any stage in its history to the social or 
economic well-being of the employees employed in that great system. I am 
not aware any of the other railroads have done so. But I do find that in 
almost every instance where constructive suggestions are presented to the 
Federal Congress that have for their ultimate objective the economic build- 
ing, the economic and social well-being of a great population, those powerful 
interests manifest their opposition to the development of these enterprises. 

Why is the CIO for a project of this description? The CIO as an impor- 
tant segment of the national population is always going to be for technological 
change. It is not opposed to the introduction of the machine; it wants the 
man to be the master of the machine when it comes along. It is opposed to 
the machine being used to control the individual. And we are making reason- 
able success in that particular direction. 

Now I have a true appreciation of the sentiments expressed by Delegate 
Monahan on the floor of the convention here this morning. It is reasonable to 
presume that delegates from some other industries, as resolutions are pre- 
sented from time to time, will naturally say, “This is going to affect us; this 
is going to throw some of our people out of work.” But that is the sort of a 
transitional period in which we live. Miracles are taking place in our lives 
today, things we did not comprehend twenty or twenty-five years ago. God 
only knows what might transpire with respect to our social and economic 
system in the course of the next twenty-five years when the application of 
the true use of atomic energy is put into full play. How many people it may 
temporarily dislocate, I don’t know. I doubt if any man or woman in this hall 
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knows how far-reaching the consequences may be of the use of atomic energy 
when it is applied to the useful purposes for our society here in the United 
States of America. 

So I say with all candor and all frankness, while opposition may be 
expressed to resolutions of this description, I nevertheless have no fear. 
These are things that are inevitable. The hand or the tongue of man will 
never stop them, but men must in the utilization of their common sense use 
these contrivances to advance our society and to improve the social and 
economic well-being of our national population. We must move step by step 
and keep pace with these progressive steps as they are taken from time to 
time. 

I do not find myself in a position where I can lend too much comfort to 
arguments of our boys adduced ofttimes in certain places, and in these con- 
ventions, in which they render opposition to the enactment or the passage of 
a resolution. I comprehend or apprehend great difficulty in securing the 
enactment of this legislation recommended by the Resolutions Committee. 
The going is no going to be easy to get it passed by the Federal Congress. The 
lobbies over in Washington against the enactment of this legislation are ter- 
rific, and they are powerful, and they emanate from the most powerful bank- 
ing and financial circles in the United States. And I happen to know that, 
because I come in daily contact with them. And the opposition of those pow- 
erful interests to the enactment of legislation of this description is not predi- 
cated upon the sound economic judgment pronounced by Delegate Monahan 
on the floor of this convention. Their opposition to the legislation is this: 
let us remain where we are at; let’s not disturb anything; let’s maintain 
absolute, complete dominance over this field as we have done down through 
the years. 

That is their attitude. No one can tell me the Pennsylvania Railroad or 
any of the great power interests of this great nation have too much interest 
in either the social or economic well-being of the people who work for them. 
I have discovered our boys in negotiations with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company experience great difficulty in wringing from them the kind of wage 
agreements they ought to get—great difficulty, because the hand of charity, 
you know, sweet charity, is never present when a contract has got to be nego- 
tiated with firms of that description. 

So in passing upon this matter that has been brought to the attention of 
this delegation by Delegate Monahan, I can only say this that there is nothing 
in the resolution that comprehends disaster for railroad workers; it is just 
another step in what I believe to be a normal direction, all of which is cal- 
culated to improve the lot of the people whom we proudly represent as dele- 
gates to this great meeting. That is the sum and substance of it. 


Twenty-five years ago or thirty years ago, when the automobile was 
coming into being, before you had a million and a half auto workers, Presi- 
dent Reuther, I can remember walking down the streets in the city of Pitts- 
burgh and some fellow had an automobile, and they said, “My God, what is 
going to happen to our society? Look at the blacksmiths, and look at the 
buggy makers, and look at the whip makers that will be thrown out of work.” 
Disaster was going to overtake us because the automobile had come into our 
midst. But the people accepted the automobile, and now I suppose there are 
ten times more people employed directly by the automobile industry and in 
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the parts industry than the horse and buggy boys would ever have employed 
down through the ages—down through the ages. 

And the same is true with respect to every other great industrial advance- 
ment that has taken place in: this great country of ours; every one of them 
comprehend changes of an enormous and miraculous nature, and in the end 
the people derive the benefits of them. 

So it is with the St. Lawrence Waterway. I am not going to abuse your 
time or take up any more of it. I just simply wanted to add my penny’s worth 
to this discussion by saying your CIO is for this resolution, and it is not for 
the resolution because it is going to injure anybody, and not a single solitary 
soul in this great country of ours. We are for the resolution because we 
believe it will do our country good and will do our people good. That is the 
only reason. 

Any further remarks? Are you ready to vote? 

Those favoring the motion to adopt the committee’s report say aye; 
contrary minded, no. 

The ayes have it and the motion prevails. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Again this year we have with us as our honored 
guest a young man whose name will go down in history as a champion of 
human rights and plain ordinary decency in all of our relations in the national 
community. 

We can will be proud of the fact that this is the fifth consecutive year 
this young man has accepted our invitation to give us his wise counsel in our 
deliberations. 

There are not many men in public life today who carry such a long and 
honorable record of service to the people. 

” Like all of the people we are privileged to represent in this great congress 
of labor, this guest of ours is a working man. So far as I have been able to 
learn he is still on leave of absence from the telephone company in Boston, 
where he was employed when his fellow citizens called upon him to serve them 
in public office. It is out of his history as a working man and the son of a 
working man that he gained his first expert knowledge of the problems of 
people. 

His is truly a distinguished record. He has served the citizens of his 
native Boston as mayor. His record there was such that the people of Massa- 
chusetts called on him to serve the entire commonwealth as governor. In 
1948 the public pressure was great on him to serve his State as its representa- 
tive in the Senate of the United States. 

A selfishly ambitious man would have held to his certainty of election in 
that high office, but it developed that the nation needed at the moment a 
strong man to serve all of the nation as Secretary of Labor. 

This guest of ours laid aside his persona] desires and accepted the call 
of President Truman to become a member of his Cabinet. 

This is the fifth time, I repeat, that this great American has appeared 
before us. He addressed us in Boston, in Portland, in Cleveland, and in 
Chicago. In all of his appearances he has given us an account of his steward- 
ship under his solemn pledge in Boston that he would fight shoulder to 
shoulder with us and with all Americans of goodwill, for what is just and right 
and decent for the well-being of all the people and the welfare of our country. 

I take personal pride in his appearance with us here. I know that you 
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share the honor I feel in having with us today as our guest the Honorable 
Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labor for the United States of America. 


THE HONORABLE MAURICE J. TOBIN 
(Secretary of Labor) 


President Philip Murray, Secretary Jim Carey, officers and delegates to 
this Thirteenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industria] Or- 
ganizations: Your great President is right. I have talked to you five times. 

This is the sixth time I have been privileged to address a convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations; and I’m proud of the record. 

I came to you each year, not as an obligation, but because I like to come. 
I like the vigar and the energy of this mighty organization. I like the men 
who built it and made it great. And I like to share with you a deep sense of 
pride in what the CIO has accomplished for the workers of America it repre- 
sents and the Nation as a whole. 

The CIO has never been stronger. It has never been cleaner. It has 
never been more active in behalf of its members. And it has never been more 
devoted to the United States of America and its free institutions than it is 
today. 

The CIO is an American institution from top to bottom. And at the top, 
as its leader, it has a man whose name has become a symbol of patriotic 
service all over this land, one of the greatest Americans of our time, Phil 
Murray. May God give him the good health and the strength to remain at 
the helm of the CIO for many years to come. 

Only last week, under his great leadership, the CIO made a great new 
contribution to industrial stability and peace in the United States. ‘Your 
monumental agreement for the handling of jurisdictional problems is a land- 
mark in the history of the American labor movement. All of you who worked 
with Phil Murray to make possible this great achievement ought to swell out 
your chests with pride. 

Certainly labor has enough to do to fight its enemies. It cannot afford 
to waste its strength in internal quarrels. Your new agreement provides a 
fair and effective way for dealing with internal problems. It will lessen indus- 
trial strife. It will strengthen the unity and cohesiveness of your great organ- 
ization. It is a tribute to the leadership of the CIO. 

Your convention meets this year against the background of a world crisis, 
one that confronts American labor with grave and unprecedented problems. 
Crisis, of course, is nothing new for the CIO. The CIO was born in the crisis 
of a depression; it grew and gained strength during the crisis of a world war; 
and it continued its progress during the crisis of the reconversion period that 
followed. Crisis.and the CIO are old traveling companions. 

And when crisis came and the Nation rallied its resources to meet it, 
the CIO has never been late in making its full contribution. Today, when 
the heritage of free men is imperilled by the spread of world communism, the 
CIO and all of American labor stand ready again to help this Nation meet the 
challenge. 

The American labor movement has its heart and its soul in the struggle 
of the free world against communism. Every measure this Government has 
devised to block the path of Communist expansion—the aid to Greece and 
Turkey, the Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Pact, Point Four, the Mutual 
Security Program, the fight against aggression in Korea—every one of them 
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has had the prompt and firm and enthusiastic support of American labor, and 
particularly from the CIO through the voice of your great leader, Phil 
Murray. 

No group in America has supported the struggle against communism with 
greater vigor than the free trade unions. And the unions have played a vital 
role in carrying on that struggle. They sent some of their most talented men 
to help in the administration of ECA. They helped put an end to Communist 
control of the international labor movement and created a powerful voice for 
free labor in founding the new International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

They sent American labor leaders into the industrial centers of western 
Europe and even the jungles of Southeast Asia to help to build and strengthen 
free trade unions abroad as a bulwark of the free world against Soviet influ- 
ence. They are telling workers all over the world what freedom has meant 
to the American labor movement and how it has brought the American worker 
the highest standard of living on earth. 

American labor is producing the tanks and the guns and the plows and 
the tractors that will help to win the struggle against communism. It’s in this 
struggle with everything it’s got; and it’s going to stay in it until it’s won. 
If it means added toil and sweat, labor won’t whine about it. And if it 
means added sacrifices, labor will make them. 

But there’s one qualification. Labor won’t do it alone. The toil and the 
sacrifices have got to be shared by all of us. Labor has got to see some 
evidence at the meat counters and the grocery shelves that someone else is 
willing to make some sacrifices, too. It’s going to be looking for the kind of 
evidence in the figures on business profits. 

No one who knows the American labor movement can doubt for a moment 
that it will measure up to its responsibilities in these perilous times. There 
may be a union man here or there who will put his own interest above that 
of his country; but the labor movement as a whole will not be found wanting. 
Labor will do its share; and that’s all the Government should or will ever 
ask of it. 

I would like to record my complete agreement with one very important 
sentence in the report of President Murray to this convention. The sentence 
is this: 

“This long period of crisis, during which the future of our civilization is 
being determined, is no time to weaken institutions of free labor, or to under- 
mine the great praiseworthy economic advances that have made our country 
strong and gives our people a new profound sense of personal security and 
human dignity.” 

I want you to know that no one in this country shares that belief with 
deeper conviction than the President of the United States, Harry S. Truman. 

The decision of the United States to lead in building the free world’s 
strength against communism has resulted in a great many profound economic 
changes here in our own country at home. Probably the most significant 
change is the steady rise in prices, which began even before the Korean situa- 
tion developed. 

A great many workers have had wage increases that either equalled 
or exceeded that rise in prices; but I would like to call to your attention what 
I consider to be a very serious failure. 

Nearly 45 percent of the wage earners of the United States failed to 
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keep pace with the cost of living in the period from January 1950 to June 
1951. 

In that period the Consumers’ Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics rose 10.1 percent. The wages of more than 20 million American work- 
ers failed to rise to the same degree. 

What happens to a man whose wages lag behind the cost of living? In 
an inflationary situation, he can’t stand still. If he fails to gain or to keep 
pace, he loses. He loses in real wages. He loses in purchasing power. 

I assure you that that is no abstract economic theory. When more than 
20 million Americans lose in real wages in the period from January 1950 to 
June 1951, for most of them it means less food on the table, poorer clothing 
for the children, and a lower standard of living for the family. 

It means a worker can buy less at the store and save less at the bank. 
When a worker fails to keep pace with the cost of living, it’s the same as 
though the boss had cut his paycheck. 

It is a reasonable estimate that the amount of purchasing power these 20 
million Americans lost in that year and a half exceeded 3 billion dollars. 

Three billion, measured against total personal incomes of that period, 
doesn’t appear to be such a formidable figure. But when it’s measured in 
terms of a business decline and unemployment in soft goods industries like 
textiles and wearing apparel and shoes, it takes on a magnitude that this 
Nation cannot afford to ignore. 

The weakness in our soft goods industries and the loss in purchasing 
power in a large segment of our labor force are obviously related. It is not 
enough for us to keep our total purchasing power high, if that purchasing 
power is not broadly distributed among American workers. 

Purchasing power in the hands of a man who owns 20 suits will not mean 
as much to the clothing industry right now as purchasing power in the hands 
of a man who owns only one suit, and that one wearing out. One of the prob- 
lems in soft goods is that the people who need the shoes and the suits and the 
shirts most of all have had their real wages cut and can’t afford to buy them. 

It is true, of course, that the weakness in soft goods does not at the 
present time imperil our over-all economic prosperity. With powerful infla- 
tionary trends at work and a backlog of billions to be spent on defense orders, 
the loss of 3 billion dollars in purchasing power has not been as serious a 
blow as it might be at another time. 

It must be remembered, however, that our economy is not static. It 
doesn’t stand still. Under present plans, defense production will begin to level 
off sometime in 1953. Many factories will stop turning out defense items and 
will shift back to consumer goods. And new factories will come into existence 
to produce for the civilian market. 

At any rate, there will come a time when American industry will again 
be turning out consumer goods at a tremendous rate. And that is the time 
when the purchasing power of American consumers must be adequate to buy 
what is produced. 

Unless Americans can afford to buy, industry cannot sustain the produc- 
tion and the productivity that brings prosperity in the United States. 

The loss of three billion dollars in purchasing power in one segment of 
our labor force is no threat to our over-all economic well-being at the moment. 
But it points to a weak spot in our wage machinery that could have serious 
economic consequences later on. 
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The point I want to make is that the machinery by which wages are 
adjusted to economic change was inadequate in the case of more than 20 
million Americans. 

I’m sure that it won’t be difficult for you to guess who these 20 million 
Americans are in the main. For the most part, they belong to that segment 
of the American labor force that has still not been organized by American 
trade unions. 

It was largely the unorganized who failed to keep pace. And, of course, 
a great many of the 20 million were in the white collar field, a field that is 
still more than 85 percent non-union. 

American trade unions provide machinery by which the wages of their 
members can be adjusted to meet economic changes such as a rise in prices. 

And I say to you that the absence of this machinery, or some adequate 
substitute, for so many millions of Americans, constitutes a long-range 
menace for the American economy. 

I realize that ultimately the wages of non-union workers tend to follow 
in pursuit of the standards set by the unions. But the time-lag can have 
serious economic consequences, particularly at a period when high purchasing 
power, broadly distributed, is needed to sustain a high level of production and 
activity. 

And what significance should this have for the CIO and the American 
labor movement generally? In my own view, it should serve unions as an 
additional motive for rededicating themselves to that mission that is summed 
up in the three words: Organize the unorganized. 

As you know, it has been the policy of the Government for the last 16 
years to encourage unionism and collective bargaining. But the Government 
does not and should not compel workers to join unions. 

The impetus for organization must come from the unions themselves. 
Yours is the challenge. Yours is the opportunity. I believe firmly that as 
unions continue to grow in responsibility, their persistent efforts to organize 
the unorganized will meet with increasing success. When we reach the day 
when a far larger number of Americans are organized in responsible labor 
unions, I believe we will have made a major stride in the direction of greater 
health for the American economy. I don’t believe that there is an economist 
in America that will not say that one of the greatest, if not the greatest con- 
tributing factors to our prosperity and established economy in the post-war 
period could be attributed to the increase in union members from the slightly 
more than two million in 1933 to 16 million in 1951. 

Even in a period as critical as this one, we cannot afford to ignore the 
effect of our policies on our long-range economic health. Even in a period 
dominated by the danger of inflation, we cannot afford to overlook the implica- 
tions of a drop in the standard of living of 20 million Americans. 

Even when an increase in purchasing power increases the inflationary 
pressure, we cannot afford the kind of economic distortion that comes when 
one segment of our labor force drops behind the rest. 

I want to make it clear that I am not arguing for the abandonment of 
wage stabilization as part of an over-all program against inflation. My con- 
cern is with those whose wages have not even reached the levels allowed by 
the Wage Stabilization Board. 

My concern is with keeping bread and butter and meat on the tables of 
20 million American families. 
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Bringing the wages of these workers up to match the rise in the cost of 
living will not destroy the wage stabilization program. Failing to do it may 
break the spirit and the morale of a great many workers. 

I have not meant to imply that a rise in the cost of living is the only 
justification for a wage increase. There are a great many factors that enter 
into our wage structure. But I am primarily concerned today with the effect 
of rising prices on those who have no machinery to bring their wages in line. 

Wages that adjust to economic change contribute to the economic health 
of America. That is the point I have tried to make. The adjustment process, 
where unions are involved, is accomplished through the machinery of collective 
bargaining. It is because collective bargaining is so important in this country 
that we ought to have a law that strengthens it instead of weakens it. 

In the report of the convention there is a quotation from a recent address 
of mine on the subject of the Taft-Hartley law. 

I do not want to close this speech without reiterating what I said then. 
If we are to strengthen collective bargaining and improve labor-management 
relations in the United States, we must substitute a fair labor law for the 
oppressive statute that is now on the books. 

The Taft-Hartley law is a roadblock in the path of progress. There must 
be no rest until we can get a law that sends as forward instead of holding us 
back. I want to assure you that as long as I have a part in the affairs of this 
nation, I will never cease to do all in my power to bring about that just and 
equitable end. 

Delegates to the 13th Constitutional Convention of the CIO, it has been a 
pleasure to be with you this year, as it always has been in the past. I know 
that this convention will help the CIO to continue its record of service, not 
only to its members, but to all the American people. 

CIO has been a great instrument for good for this country during its years 
of existence. I am confident that it will continue to prosper, continue to grow 
and to bring about better standards of living to the American workers, to 
make America’s over-all economy more prosperous and to do its proportionate 
part in the great struggle in which our nation finds itself with the rest of the 
free world on one side against totalitarianism on the other. 

It has been a pleasure for me to talk to this great and powerful American 
organization for good. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I am quite sure that I express the sentiment of 
the delegatian here this morning when I say to Secretary Tobin that we are 
deeply appreciative of his presence and also of his remarkable address to the 
convention. 

Maurice has been, and is, a great public servant, a man of distinction that 
has _ self-sacrificingly rendered great service to his nation and has loaned 
encouragement to both the organized and unorganized workers of the United 
States. 

What I have said with respect to Maurice is indicated by remarks to the 
convention here this forenoon. We thank him for coming along and talking 
to us, and we wish him Godspeed in the great work which he is doing and 
the great work which remains to be done. 

Thank you, Secretary Tobin. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 
. . . The committee acted jointly on Resolutions 16, 17 and 18, as follows: 


Resolution No. 16 
UNION LABELS 


Great strides have been made in educating the American public as to the 
significance and value of the union label, and as to the importance of pur- 
chasing goods which carry the union label; or, in the case of the United 
Paperworkers of America, the union watermark. Members of the public 
who believe in the labor movement should demonstrate their support by pur- 
chasing goods bearing the union label, in preference to sweat shop made 
goods. The union label is, moreover, a guarantee of quality, so that self- 
interest, too, is served by purchasing union label products. 

In separate resolutions we express support for the union label campaigns 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America and the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America. 

A number of other CIO international unions also have union labels which 
are of considerable importance in their organizing work. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


We endorse the union label campaigns of all affiliates of CIO unions hav- 
ing union labels and the union watermark campaign of the United Paper- 
workers of America. 

We approve the efforts of the Standing Committee on Union Labels to 
coordinate and intensify activities of the CIO in support of the union labels 
of its affiliates. 


Resolution No. 17 


UNION LABEL OF AMALGAMATED 
CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


The union label campaign of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America has continued to meet with great success during its second year of 
operation. In numerous instances in which employers had refused to bargain 
even after the union had won representation elections, collective bargaining 
agreements have, thanks to the effectiveness of the union label campaign, now 
been secured. : 

Great credit for the success of this campaign goes to the officers and 
members of all CIO unions. Without their complete cooperation the results 
achieved would not have been possible. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations strongly believes that the pro- 
motion of the buying of union-made clothing and other products can become 
a powerful weapon in the battle for economic justice. 

With a continuation of full CIO cooperation the buying power of organ- 
ized labor can be linked up with labor’s power in the shops and at the ballot 
box. The last strongholds of anti-unionism in every industry can be wiped 
out. The stark necessity of final resort to the strike weapon can be greatly 
reduced when manufacturers are made to realize that they cannot sell non- 
union products to the millions of American union families. 

Thus, a constructive method of cooperation among unions can be estab- 
lished whereby good working conditions and a higher standard of living can 
be achieved and maintained for all. 
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NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We unanimously endorse the Amalgamated union label campaign and 
pledge to continue to give it our fullest support. 

All affiliated bodies of the CIO are urged to continue to cooperate fully 
with the Amalgamated in its union label campaign. 

Every union member in supporting the Amalgamated union label campaign 
and in demanding the union label, not only on clothing, but on all union-made 
products, is helping maintain the conditions that have been won by organized 
labor in every industry. 


Resolution No. 18 


UNION LABEL OF THE AMALGAMATED 
LITHOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA 


Lithography (also called offset printing) is a separate and distinct proc- 
ess from letterpress or typeprinting, although both are often used in the pro- 
duction of many kinds of “printed” matter; and 

Lithographic workers are organized on an industrial basis in the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America, affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and 

The union label of the Amalgamated Lithographers of America has been 
recognized for years as the symbol of union-made lithography; and 

The CIO and its affiliated unions use much graphic arts material, which 
material could be economically and efficiently lithographed and bear the 
label of the Amalgamated Lithographers of America; and 

The National Convention of the CIO has in previous years endorsed, sup- 
ported and recommended the label of the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America to all of its affiliated unions, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That this Convention goes on record to reaffirm its endorsement, and 
recommends the use wherever possible of lithography and of the union label 
of the Amalgamated Lithographers of America, CIO, and that all affiliated 
unions receive a copy of this resolution duly approved by the delegates of 
this Convention. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN CURRAN: The committee recommends adop- 
tion. 
. . .The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE BLOCK (Amalgamated Clothing Workers): Mr. Chairman 
and delegates: I rise in support of the resolution just presented. I want to 
again call attention of the delegates to this great convention that as workers 
and members of CIO we have great potential purchasing power. The millions 
of members of organized labor are in a well-placed position to use their power 
intelligently. We can and should make every effort to direct our economic 
power, our purchasing power, to do that which not only will help the labor 
movement but will even get the most for the money spent by our people. 

Our label campaign has been very successful. We have brought into the 
fold of our organization a number of large non-union firms. We have brought 
them in from areas where it was difficult to organize, places in the South 
where union organizers were not very welcome, and where the opportunity of 
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reaching workers was not very good. We have established, and are in the 
process of establishing, organization in these areas that can and will be a 
great assistance to this labor movement. 

We appreciate the fine cooperation we have received from the officers and 
members of our CIO unions, but we still have a job to do. Our task is not 
completed. There are still some firms and many thousands of workers within 
our industry who need organization. We are doing everything in our power 
to bring it about. 

I want to call to your attention the fact that there is a large firm in this 
country, the Richman Brothers firm, against whom we are conducting a picket 
campaign for the sole purpose of informing and educating the American public 
to the fact that they manufacture and sell non-union goods. This firm has 
many stores throughout the country, and particularly in the industrial areas, 
in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania and Illinois. In addi- 
tion to that they have stores in Boston, Buffalo, Los Angeles, St. Louis and 
Kansas City. 

I enumerate these places because I know that at this convention there 
are delegates from these places and there are regional organizers of CIO in 
these areas, and we ask you to make known particularly to the membership 
of the CIO that which we are trying to do, namely, to organize the firm and 
to bring about a unionization of their plant so that we can continue our drive 
to make a successful contribution against this particular firm. 

We know and we appreciate that in the various undertakings of CIO that 
this might be overlooked in some areas, but I want to call your attention to 
something. I want to remind you that our organization was not only one of 
the founders of CIO, but that we have definitely a moral right to claim your 
assistance. We feel that you do get and will continue to get our wholehearted 
cooperation in any respect that it has been asked. That to us is a privilege 
which we would not give up, regardless of how much or how little cooperation 
we may get in our efforts in this particular drive. But we believe that in the 
campaign that we are undertaking in the various newspapers and magazine 
advertisements that appear from time to time and in our radio programs 
we are doing a service to the labor movement generally, and that we are 
making known to the people of this great country that unions stand for decent 
things—and we enumerate the things we stand for in our advertisements. We 
make public a lot of things that many people are unaware of as it relates 
to our labor movements, not only the things that we stand for in regard to 
our needs and desires, but that which is of interest to all people, all members 
of labor organizations. 

And so we ask your cooperation not merely in lip service, but we do 
hope and trust that many delegates and officers of the CIO, particularly in 
the areas where the great industries are concentrated, will give us their full 
cooperation. You wil] find particularly in the great areas where there are 
steelworkers, automobile workers, textile workers and rubber workers, there 
you will find a great deal of Richman Brothers clothes sold. We hope that 
our picketing will not be confined only to those who are at present picketing, 
which are members of the Amalgamated Union. 

We have had fine cooperation and support from the Steelworkers’ organi- 
zation, the Automobile Workers in Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleveland, in many 
other places, but in the smaller communities they have not given us that kind 
of cooperation. I hope that they will find it possible to do so. I hope that 
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they will cooperate with us so that our efforts can bring about the results 
that should be had by an organization that is making an honest and sincere 
effort to win complete unionization of any industry that has and will continue 
to be of such great assistance to our great movement over-all. 
(At this time the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America raffled a 
suit of clothes, which was won by Dennis Blais.) 


DELEGATE BLACKBURN (Lithographers): I just wish to note on the 
resolution as presented by the Lithographers at each convention, that the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations has begun to recognize our union label. We 
are proud of the fact that the letterhead of the CIO now contains our label, 
and we want all organizations, whenever possible, to try to use lithography 
when getting out their various publicity and official organs. The union label 
as used by the Lithographers denotes that the shop to which it is let is 100 per- 
cent organized. We use a license with the employers in addition to the usual 
contract. It has been very helpful to us in our organizing drive, and we think 
you might note that we keep our industry practically 85 percent organized. 
It is a good aid to organization and is a good indication to the public when 
they look around to see just how they can have the use of the proper workers, 
people who are benefited properly from organization for the purpose of pro- 
duction. 

We want to thank the organizations who have cooperated in helping us 
promote the use of the label. We would like to ask those who haven’t tried 
it to get in touch with our organization and help us promote this symbol of 
organized labor. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Thank you, President Blackburn. 

I have been requested to announce that Brother Ed Welsh, who is our 
CIO representative in the Panama Canal Zone, evidently has a special order 
of business, and it won’t take him more than a few minutes to make disposi- 
tion of it, and he has asked the Chair’s permission to present it. 

Brother Ed Welsh, our CIO representative in the Panama Canal Zone. 


PRESENTATION OF GIFTS TO PRESIDENT MURRAY AND 
VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD 


BROTHER ED WELSH: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I received a letter 
on Monday from one of the representatives of our organization in the Panama 
Canal Zone. On Wednesday I received a package, and I am going to have the 
privilege of opening this package and distributing souvenirs as a symbol of 
the sincerity and devotion of our membership in the Canal Zone for the lead- 
ers of our great organization. 

On Monday this great body of labor passed a resolution dealing with 
the problems of the workers in the Panama Canal Zone. Yesterday that 
resolution was elaborated upon by Brother Yancey, the Vice Chairman of the 
Government and Civic Employees Organization, CIO, with which that local 
in the Canal Zone is affiliated. 

I have had the opportunity of living in the Canal Zone for about a year 
and seeing and learning at first hand the problems that non-U. S. citizen 
employees of the United States Government in the Canal Zone are confronted 
with in their efforts to earn a living for themselves and to rear a family in 
any degree of decency. 

Your resolution, if you will read it, briefly describes some of the condi- 
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tions that prevail there. It describes the tremendous disparity between the 
wages paid United States employees, or, United States citizen employees, and 
the wages paid to non-U. S. citizen employees, or, as they are called in the 
Canal Zone, local rate employees. 

In an economy similar to what we have here in the United States in 
New York or in Chicago or in Washington, our government—not the United 
Fruit Company, mind you, but the Government of the United States—is 
paying its local rate employees as little as 35 cents an hour. 

In the past year or so Brother Haywood has sent various representatives 
down to the Canal Zone in order to help those workers build a union, in 
order to effectively fight against these miserable and disgraceful conditions 
that beset their lives. The first man to go down there from the point of view 
of getting an organization established was a representative from the United 
Steelworkers, Brother Gilbert Anaya, from the Los Angeles area. Later on 
Phil Weightman, who is now with PAC, was down there and spent several 
months in organizing or setting up a union. I followed those two men down 
there, and I want to say the workers in the Canal Zone have the greatest 
respect for our organization, CIO, because in the Canal Zone the CIO is the 
only voice bespeaking the principles of democracy, and they recognize that 
as such. 

The American Federation of Labor also exists there in the Canal Zone 
but limits its membership to United States employees only, and are interested 
in limiting the opportunities for non-citizen employees, and they support what 
is commonly known as the McCarran Amendment, an amendment introduced 
in Congress by Senator McCarran which would restrict and limit the working 
opportunities and the earning capacity for non-U. S. citizens. 

Last spring President Philip Murray wrote a letter to President Harry S. 
Truman asking that he suspend the McCarran Amendment. A few weeks 
thereafter the President of the United States suspended the McCarran Amend- 
ment and our people in the Panama Canal Zone are forever grateful for the 
intervention of President Murray in behalf of them on this question; and they 
have sent me a box, and they have asked me to convey to President Murray 
a token of their sentiments. 

I have here a Spanish costume, a blouse. This is Panamanian handi- 
craft. And realizing, as they do, that a good soldier must have a good mate, 
they have sent a little souvenir for Mrs. Murray, a native doll. 

I am not through yet. Because there is another one of your officers, who 
is very well known, and who is held in high esteem and is greatly appreciated 
among our people in the Panama Canal Zone, Brother Allan Haywood, Direc- 
tor of Organization, they have asked me to present to Brother Haywood—I 
don’t know, he may use this as a weapon, I don’t know—this trophy made of 
a native Panamanian hardwood. This wood was effectively used during the 
construction period in the Panama Canal, and flooring in some of the railroad 
terminals or stations in Panama as made of this type of wood. 

They have sent along an American flag and the flag of the Republic of 
Panama. 

In addition they thought of and appreciated the contribution that Mrs. 
Haywood may have made, and there is a doll also for Mrs. Haywood. 

There is one item for Vice President Haywood, and this is a replica of a 
rice bowl, a pieza that is used currently today. This is a replica of a rice 
bow] that is used currently today in the interior section of Panama. 
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In closing, I just want to read the last paragraph which expresses the 
sentiments of our people in the Canal Zone. 

“We sincerely hope that these gifts will convey to both gentlemen and 
to their families the high esteem in which the people over the Isthmus hold 
them, and represent an expression of our gratitude for anything that might 
have been done or is being done in an attempt to alleviate the sufferings that 
are existent among these people on the Panama Canal Zone.” 


VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: I humbly accept these tokens, Brother 
Welsh. I know of the conditions our Panama people work under. I know 
of the great effort you have made to alleviate those conditions and the effort 
you will continue to make. Carry back to them the message that we shall 
continue our efforts. 

We appreciate these little gifts and shall never forget them. 

Your problem in Panama is our problem, and we are going to stay with 
it until the fight is won for the American standard of living in the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

Thank you a lot. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I also add my thanks to Brother Welsh and to 
our good friends in the Panama Canal Zone. 

Your great organization is presently dedicating its effort towards the 
establishment of a higher standard of living for the people in that Zone. We 
know they have been subjected to a great deal of exploitation, and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, manifesting a constant interest in their 
well-being, have had a number of our distinguished representatives, like 
Brother Welsh and Brother Yancey, working in the Zone for sometime, and 
we hope as a result of the efforts we are presently putting forth we will be 
able to improve their standards. 

In the meantime I wish to express to Brother Welsh and to our people 
in the Zone my appreciation for their symbols of gratitude which they have 
brought up from the Panama Canal Zone to present to both Brother Haywood 
and me. 

Before Ed got through here I thought I was at a Break the Bank proposi- 
tion; it seemed he couldn’t reach the depths of that package, he was coming 
up with so many gifts, all of which are very beautiful. 

The doll I will be pleased to take home to Mrs. Murray. I don’t know 
about the shirt. I am puzzled with it. The more I look at it—it may be 
more appropriate as a nightshirt, and yet it may be a lady’s undergarment, 
I am not quite sure. At any rate, the gift is beautiful and the handiwork is 
wonderful in it, and it symbolizes that beautiful sentiment and kinship that 
our friends in the Panama Canal Zone have for our people up here in the 
United States. 

Thank you, Brother Welsh. 

Secretary Carey announced the appointment of the following escort com- 
mittees: ; 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE FOR JACOB K. JAVITS 


FRANK ROSENBLUM, ACWA—Chairman 
JACK KROLL, CIO 
NEAL HANLEY, NMU 
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IRVING ABRAMSON, CIO 
HAROLD GARNO, NY IUC 
WILLIAM POLLOCK, Textile 
C. W. WERKAU, CWA 

JOHN W. LIVINGSTON, UAW 
NATHAN COWAN, CIO 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE FOR W. P. KENNEDY 


ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, CIO—Chairman 
JAMES FADLING, Woodworkers 
WILLIAM PACHLER, Utility 
JOSEPH McCUSKER, UAW 

PAUL RUSEN, Steelworkers 

SOL STETIN, Textile 

JOSEPH BEIRNE, CWA 

SAM SCOTT, Stone 

BURL PHARES, Glass 

PAUL MONAHAN, Railroad 


SECRETARY CAREY: There will be a conference on political action of 
southern states’ delegates this evening at 7:00 p. m., in Parlor C. CIO Political 
Action Committees from the different southern states will exchange ideas and 
information. Delegates and visitors from the South are invited to attend. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will recess, to meet here 
promptly at 2:00 o’clock this afternoon. 
(At 12:30 o’clock p. m. the convention stood recessed until 2:00 o’clock 


p. m.) 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


November 8, 1951 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2:10 o’clock 
p. m.) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 
Resolution No. 30 


HOUSING AND RENT CONTROL 


With millions of American families already without adequate housing, 
the mobilization program since the Korean War started has created new and 
additional housing problems throughout the country. With the supply of 
building materials once again growing short, the shortage of housing once 
again impedes the production program schedules. 

Millions of families forced to live in slum areas are being compelled by 
greedy real estate interests to pay an increasing portion of their family 
income for rent. The Census of 1950 reveals the astounding fact that a 
growing portion of low income families, particularly those with incomes of 
$3,000 a year or less, are paying 35% or more of their income for housing. 
In return for this exorbitant charge, more than 2% million families are only 
able to rent units described by the Bureau of the Census as dilapidated, and 
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an additional 6% million families secure housing either without running 
water or without private toilet facilities. Despite these deplorable condi- 
tions, the National Association of Real Estate Boards is conducting a cam- 
paign to “raise the whole scale of residential rents . . . to from 35 to 50 
percent of family income.” 

Though it extended rent control for another year, the last session of 
Congress was persuaded by the real estate interests to provide a 20% increase 
above the rent level in effect in the middle of 1947. 

Congress also provided for continuation of decontrol under local option. 
Thus, while permitting federal rent control in “critical areas’ affected by 
the mobilization program, the local-option loophole makes possible the imme- 
diate decontrol of these areas by local governing bodies subservient to real 
estate interests. 

Federal housing officials have also used their powers to evict families 
from, and to destroy, Lanham Act World War II housing in areas where there 
is a shortage of low-rent housing but a surplus of over-priced apartments, 
built with Federal credit, at rentals beyond the ability of workers to afford. 

Concentration of the Federal program on the manipulation of credit con- 
trols has rationed the reduced supply of new housing to those who can afford 
to pay most, rather than those who need housing most. Meanwhile con- 
struction in military and defense areas has dropped off due to withholding 
of funds by the mortgage banking industry in its campaign to force higher 
interest rates, particularly on G.I. home loans guaranteed under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights. While the government guarantee protects the mortgage lend- 
ers, veterans who have purchased housing under the G.I. Bill are not being 
protected from unscrupulous speculative builders who fail to meet contract 
specifications provided in the law. The House of Representatives has set up 
a special committee to investigate failure of the Veterans Administration to 
make the required inspections. 

Congress responded to the position taken by the CIO on Regulation X 
by suspending this regulation in critical areas in order to make housing 
available at the place, time, and rental needed to assist the mobilization 
effort. The restrictive effect of Regulation X on home buying and home 
building already has caused an excessive use of trailers and other types of | 
mobile housing as substitutes for permanent housing in vital production 
centers throughout the United States. Thus workers’ families are being 
forced into high-cost inadequate temporary housing in areas where housing 
is needed for permanent use for many years to come. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That the Administration should recommend, and Congress should 
enact, amendment of the Rent Control Act to provide for stabilization of 
rents throughout the United States as long as the defense mobilization effort 
continues and the housing shortage prevents normal bargaining relation- 
ships between landlord and tenant. The Act should permit de-control of 
rents in a local community only when the vacancy ratio in low and middle 
income housing in that community is equal to 10% of the housing supply. 

2. The CIO urges President Truman to call a conference to review hous- 
ing legislation and administration of the present housing program, such a 
conference to include representatives of labor, veterans, farm, church, wel- 
fare and other organizations concerned with the interest of the millions of 
families who need good housing at rents and prices they can afford to pay. 

3. That Congress should provide for the full use of all Lanham Act 
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World War II housing located in defense production areas without reservation 
as to veteran status of defense workers eligible to occupy such housing. The 
Government must properly maintain this valuable asset. 

4. That Congress should enact a middle-income housing program to per- 
mit workers in newly established production centers to meet their housing 
needs through mutual and cooperative associations eligible for long-term, 
low-interest rate construction and mortgage loans from R. F. C. 

5. That Congress should authorize sale of Government-owned low-rent 
housing to occupants whenever 50% or more of the occupants exceed the 
existing income ceiling for occupancy of such housing. Proceeds of such 
sales should be used to build additional housing for low-income families. 

6. That Congress should remove the restriction in the present appropria- 
tion act which limits public housing to 50,000 units a year, and it should 
permit the public housing program to proceed up to 135,000 units a year, 
insofar as materials are available, in accordance with the 1949 Housing Act. 


. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 31 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


American schools are facing a crisis. They will continue to face a 
crisis until at least 1960. We need more teachers—better trained teachers 
—and higher pay for teachers. We need a tremendous program of school 
building. We need an organized defense of our schools to withstand the 
pressures of business and reactionary groups which wish to use public edu- 
cation for “miseducation.” 

In spite of efforts of local and state authorities to provide teachers 
adequate salaries, the average classroom teacher for 1950-51 was paid $2,980 
which, in terms of the 1939 dollar, will buy only about $1,620 worth of goods 
and services. In 1939, the average teacher was earning 12 percent more 
than the average employed person. By 1944, teachers salaries had fallen to 
$355 less than those of employment in general. Today, the average teachers 
salary is 4 percent less than is averaged in all other fields. In many parts 
of the United States, Negro teachers are still paid less than white, rural 
less than city. 

Great differences exist in the amount of money per child spent on edu- 
cation in various parts of the country. As President Philip Murray has 
pointed out in a statement issued recently, even after World War II “ten 
out of every hundred children attend schools where the community spends 
$20 per year on each child. Another ten out of every hundred attend schools 
in areas where only $25 per child is spent each year.” 

By 1960, approximately six million more children will be added to our 
public school system. More than 500,000 classrooms are needed and $16,- 
500,000,000 must be spent by 1960 if each child is to be housed in an ade- 
quate classroom. A quarter of a million elementary and secondary school 
teachers will be needed by 1960 for the sole purpose of meeting increased 
enrollments. 

In no field has Congress fallen down more completely than in education. 
It has refused to make any allocation of federal funds for general school 
aid, for school construction, for school health services, for experimental 
library service for the one-third of our population without such service, or 
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for federal scholarships for young people who are otherwise unable to attend 


college. 
Of special interest to workers is the CIO’s fight for a labor extension 


service bill to provide the nation’s wage earners with a federally supported 
labor extension service in the U. S. Department of Labor operating with the 
cooperation of unions and universities in each state. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


That the CIO urges the 82nd Congress to enact: 

1. A general federal aid to education bill to supplement local expendi- 
tures for education, so that improved school facilities will be assured, so 
that every child will have a good education, every class a good teacher, and 
every teacher a good salary. This bill should provide: 

(a) that the individual states shall make the decisions as to whether 
non-public schools shall be eligible for federal aid and as to the kinds of 
services that shall be covered in these schools by federal grants; 

(b) that at least 75 per cent of funds appropriated in a general federal 
aid bill shall be ear-marked for teachers’ salaries. 

2. A school construction bill to provide federal aid for a comprehensive, 
nation-wide school construction program. We call upon the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration to make available for school buildings adequate steel 
and other essential materials, the shortage of which has prevented even a 
minimum school building program from being carried on through the past 
year. 
3. Senator Lister Hill’s proposal that the royalties from the off-shore 
oil developments be put into a special fund to finance improved education in 
the United States. 

4. A scholarship bill which, through federal grants to the states, will 
make possible college education for students who would not otherwise be 
able to attend. Such a bill is additionally necessary at the present time to 
avoid discrimination in the deferment of college students under selective 
service. 

5. An adequate budget for a school lunch program to provide the amount 
of food per child which was provided under the school lunch program of 1949. 

6. A bill to create a labor extension service in the U. S. Department of 
Labor to provide for workers the same services now available to farmers 
through the Department of Agriculture Extension Service. 

7. A bill authorizing $35,000,000 a year for federal grants to aid states in 
developing health services for children of elementary and secondary school 
age. 
8. A bill to establish a five-year program of federal aid to the states for 
setting up demonstrations of free library service in areas inadequately served 
or without any kind of library service. 

9. Provisions in all federal legislation dealing with education for proper 
safeguards against racial segregation and discrimination. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 

That we urge our affiliated international and local unions, city and state 
industrial union councils, and individual members to take an increasingly 
active part in parent-teacher organizations, in the selection and election of 
local school board officials and state boards of education; 

That we urge our affiliated international unions and locals, and city and 
state bodies to support those organizations which are challenging segrega- 
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tion in education by means of court tests, both by resolutions against a 
segregated system of education, which is harmful to. all children regardless 
of color, and by financial contributions to and participation in these court 
cases; and that we commend and endorse the action taken by the General 
Counsel of the CIO in participating on behalf of the CIO in the suit brought 
in Arizona to enjoin segregation in the schools of that State. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 
adoption. 
. . . The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE KYNE (Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Workers) : 
Mr. Chairman and delegates: This resolution as it now stands puts the CIO 
squarely in the business of discriminating against two and a half million young 
American citizens who attend non-public schools. This resolution requires 
the Federal Government to appropriate national] tax revenues in conformity 
with the provisions of the state constitutions. Forty-six of the 48 state con- 
stitutions prohibit the application of tax revenues to any schools conducted 
under religious auspices. 

CIO has led the way in fighting for federal legislation to outlaw segre- 
gated schools and other discriminatory educational practices, regardless of 
state laws, and the desires of the majority of the people in such states, par- 
ticularly in the South. 

This resolution on federal aid to education, therefore, puts the CIO in a 
very inconsistent position of advocating states’ rights on the one hand in 
the matter of federal aid to education, and in the matter of segregated schools 
and racial discrimination it advocates federal legislation. 

Why should the CIO advocate that the Federal Government change its 
historical rule of distributing national funds to all types of schools on an 
equal basis? Why should the CIO ask our Federal Government to surrender 
tax revenues to be used to discriminate against young American citizens who 
are learning loyalty to America and preparing themselves to serve her well 
in non-governmental accredited schools? 

Why does the CIO refuse to surrender to state discriminatory practices 
in racial relations? Why should it not stand up against similar discriminatory 
practices directed against religious groups ? 

The CIO resolution is an endorsement of the Taft position of federal aid, 
which is a typical double-meaning Taft position in which he talks out of both 
sides of his mouth in an effort to please both the public and the parochial 
school interests, even though he knows the parochial schools will get prac- 
tically no benefit out of the kind of legislation he supports. It is the same 
Taft who said that the only purpose of the Taft-Hartley law was to give labor 
a break without doing any harm to management—double talk. The CIO 
should see through the double talk of the Taft position on federal aid instead 
of giving its endorsement. 

This resolution is an endorsement of the position of the NEA, the largest 
company union in the United States, with 400,000 fully fledged members and 
400,000 more affiliates, representing about 90 percent of the nation’s public 
school teachers. The truth of the matter is that the CIO and the NEA have 
played along together in an effort to put over the kind of federal aid bill that 
would do practically nothing for the parochial school children. 
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All this adds up to one point: the CIO is keeping company with strange 
bedfellows in its position on the federal aid question. Who would ever dream 
that there would be a coalition of the CIO, Mr. Taft, and the nation’s largest 
company union in support of a federal aid position that has been rejected 
by the American Federation of Labor and the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, and by millions of Americans who think it is utterly ridiculous to deny 
bus rides to children for no other reason than that they happen to attend 
fully accredited parochial schools. 

To modify the discriminatory aspects of this resolution may I submit the 
following amendment (b) That a part of each state’s allotment of federal 
funds shall be used for bus rides for non-public school pupils. 

In the Everson decision the Supreme Court of the U. S. ruled tax-raised 
funds could be used for the transportation of non-public school pupils without 
any violation of the First or Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The purpose of school bus legislation, the court said, is to provide “a 
general program to help parents get their children, regardless of their religion, 
safely and expeditiously to and from accredited schools.” 


DELEGATE PACHLER (Utility Workers): I rise in support of Delegate 
Kyne’s suggestion and second it, and I want to point out the reasons that I 
believe the committee has overlooked a matter and submitted an inconsistency 
to the delegates. 

On the resolution that was adopted, No. 25, Civil Rights and the Exten- 
sion of Democracy, under the Resolve part, No. 5 states—and we adopted 
this—“the enactment in all federal appropriations for state aid, of safeguards 
against segregation.” 

Now anyone that has studied the state laws on the application of money 
would get the following results—there are a number of laws prohibiting the 
distribution of public funds to private schools, or transporting the non-public 
schoo] students, or a segregation policy for colored children exists, through- 
out the United States. Only ten states, California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Oregon and 
Rhode Island have no such laws, and within these states a non-Segregation 
policy, as well as transportation of non-public school students exists. 

Seventeen states and the District of Columbia maintain segregated public 
schools for children. Thirteen of these states also prohibit transportation of 
non-public school students, and a program for lunches is prohibited. 

All three, segregation, prohibition of public funds to non-public schools, 
prohibition of transportation of non-public school students, are practiced by 
eight states, Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Virginia and West Virginia. 

Twenty-eight states and the District of Columbia prohibits transportation 
of non-public school children. Twenty-one of these states also prohibit school 
lunch program funds to be distributed by their State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

I will ask the committee to consider while in this one resolution they 
claim we are very much against letting the states allow segregation and 
other practices, still in this one we advocate permitting it, and I believe 
something should be done to correct that inconsistency and to see school 
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lunch programs and transportation is a child service and should be given 
to all the school children in America. 
Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I am a little afraid the delegates misunderstand 
the intent of the resolution. I have not had an opportunity, of course, as you 
know, to discuss with the members of the Resolutions Committee all of the 
aspects of this, their resolution. I believe it is sufficient for me to say to you, 
our Legislative Committee in Washington has had a considerable amount of 
experience in dealing with this legislation, and the recommendation dealing 
with the subject matter of Federal aid to education comes to the convention 
through our Legislative Committee in the city of Washington, whose chairman, 
of course, is Mr. Nathan Cowan, a very able, competent legislative representa- 
tive. 

I can see nothing in the resolution which in any way prohibits the CIO 
from engaging itself in any activities that it may care to, with the sanction of 
the CIO Executive Board, in promoting legislation to further Federal aid to 
education. 

The point raised by Delegate Kyne and Delegate Pachler, it seems to me, 
is one that can be adequately taken care of by our National CIO Legislative 
Committee, and I might point out for the information of the delegates that 
there is no group in this convention hall that are more competent to deal with 
all of the aspects of Federal aid to education than is our Legislative Commit- 
tee in the city of Washington. 

I am not prepared to accept the amendment offered by Delegate Kyne for 
the simple reason the rules governing the convention provides in substance 
that the original resolution is entitled to prior consideration, and the only way 
in which the amendment proposed by Delegate Kyne can get before the con- 
vention is after the convention has voted down the resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, which I am quite sure the convention is not prepared 
to do. 

I would suggest, however, that the matter to which they make reference 
be brought to the attention of our Legislative Committee which handles all 
such matters, and will undoubtedly give consideration to any point being 
raised by any of our representatives dealing with the whole subject matter of 
Federal aid to education. 

Are you ready to vote? Those in favor of the motion please signify by 
saying aye; contrary minded, no. 

The eyes appear to have it; and I don’t know why there should be division 
about it, but the Chair will call for a rising vote. 

Those in favor of adopting the report of the committee will rise to their 
feet. Those opposing the resolution will rise to their feet. 

There are about a dozen in opposition. They are quite vocal, though, I 
will say, the boys that did rise; they evidently made their voices heard. 

The report of the Resolutions Committee is adopted. 

With the permission of the convention, we will suspend the regular order 
of our convention’s business in order that the Chairman may have an oppor- 
tunity to present to the delegates another distinguished guest. 

At this point in our program I would like to present to the delegates a 
great friend of our movement and the personal friend of many of us. 

There are those, of course, who depend on hearsay, surmise, and con- 
jecture for their knowledge of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. I 
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suppose those people will be puzzled at the appearance here as our guest of 
an outstanding Republican statesman. As I have pointed out many times in 
the past, our organization gives tribute where tribute is due. Let me say that 
I am happy because this man accepted our invitation to appear before you 
as a guest of the convention. 

This man is young as years go, but he is old in his record of service to the 
people and his support of justice and the common good. He first saw the light 
of day on the lower east side of this great city of New York, and he got his 
education here as a member of the bar. Long before he entered public life he 
had acquired a reputation for his liberal, economic, and political views ex- 
pressed fearlessly through his speeches and writings. 

During the war he rose to the position of Lieutenant Colonel in the Euro- 
pean theatre of operations. Since then he has been extremely active in vet- 
eran affairs, in international affairs, and particularly in the relief of displaced 
persons and refugees. 

As a result of his public service he was elected to the Eightieth Congress 
in 1946 and it is almost superfluous for me to point out that he opposed 
passage of the Taft-Hartley law in 1947. He was re-elected to the Eighty- 
first Congress and again to this present Eighty-second Congress. 

In the halls of Congress he has given a tremendous amount of attention 
and support to legislation dealing with prejudice and discrimination. He has 
consistently supported FEPC, the elimination of the poll tax as a requirement 
in voting, and the outlawing by federal statute of the crime of lynching. He 
has introduced his own bills on these subjects and his are the type of proposals 
that is fully in accord with our thinking on the subject. 

It, therefore, gives me great pleasure to present to you, as your guest 
today, Congressman Jacob K. Javits of the Twenty-first District in New York. 


CONGRESSMAN JACOB K. JAVITS 
(21st District, New York) 


President Murray and delegates, distinguished guests, whom I am sure 
are here on the platform, and ladies and gentlemen of this convention: This is 
a great pleasure and a great privilege for me. Particularly it is a great pleas- 
ure and a great privilege for a Republican who fights the Taft-Hartley law 
to meet an organization who fought its own war against the enemy of all men 
internationally, and won it, with deeds and not words, when you threw all 
the Communists out of the CIO. 

Now, gentlemen, that is not just a platitude, but leads me directly into 
the kind of exchange I would like to have with you this afternoon. because I 
find in meetings like this I try to teach but I also try to learn. It goes both 
ways. 

The people on last Tuesday evidenced for us something I think so many of 
us have known and perceived for a long time now, and that is that they not 
only demanded honesty and not only demanded ideas but they were searching 
around for leadership, and this search for leadership on the part of the Amer- 
ican people did not end last Tuesday and won’t end on next election day. 

Today at a time when the whole world is in an upheaval, and this 
upheaval has repercussions in our own country, there is bound to be a time 
the people will have new ideas and new leadership, only perhaps to embrace 
one and then reject it and seek another. 

This is a time when influence, powerful influence both for good and for ill 
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can have their greatest weight with all the people, not only in this country but 
in the world. As I see it today, the time is ripe for national leadership by the 
trade unions. The kind of national leadership the trade unions will give in the 
next few years will probably determine our capability to carry the vast finan- 
cial and production burden of defense mobilization and world leadership as 
well as the leading role in bringing about world peace and higher standards 
of living which is ours. Trade union members, over 16 million strong, now 
outnumber the farmers who preceded them in this determining position in our 
society by three to one. The major question raised by this new leadership 
is one of responsibility, for the size and power of trade unions must be com- 
mensurate with such responsibility if they are to do the job we all know their 
members want them to do. The tests of this responsibility and leadership 
right now exist both in domestic and foreign affairs. 

I am known for blunt speaking in the Congress. I hope you will forgive 
me if I engage in blunt speaking here. I have fought for labor in Congress 
because I think the interests of labor have been exactly the same as the 
interests of the country. I will fight for labor in that spirit. I am not labor’s 
congressman nor anybody else’s congressman except the people’s congress- 
man, and what I like so much about your organization is I feel that it is the 
way you operate. You know essentially and first and foremost you have to 
serve the public interest. 

This Convention has already expressed itself on the place of wage stabili- 
zation in the fight against inflation. The all-time high point just reached in 
the Consumers’ Price Index of the Department of Labor gives fundamental 
support to this position. But organized labor should not at the same time 
make the mistake of abandoning its position of being the mainstay in the 
fight for an effective price stabilization program. This is the only stand con- 
sistent with its long-range objective which I believe to call for organized 
labor’s support of a consumer’s economy as the central theme of our society. 
A consumer’s economy which seeks the maximum supply of goods and serv- 
ices at the lowest prices and the building up of productive power adequate 
for peace or war and of consumption power adequate for the normal capa- 
bility of our output of goods and services. 

Organized labor has taken the position that there can be no sacred cows 
in an anti-inflation program be they farmers, distributors, or manufacturers, 
but while’ refusing to let its own position be prejudiced by events it must 
continue to lead the fight for what is the right program for the country. 
Hence, I urge your continued support for a real price-wage stabilization pro- 
gram and specifically for amendments to the Defense Production Act to sub- 
ject farm products.to the same basis of price control as other products, to 
restore slaughtering quotas, to eliminate the Herlong and Capehart amend- 
ments with special] deals for distributors and manufacturers, to restore credit 
control to the Federal Reserve Board, to re-establish rent controls on the 
original OPA basis and kill the mandatory rent increases, and to remove the 
embargo on imports of cheese, fats and oils. In this way, working men will 
regain the integrity of their wages in terms of the standard of living and 
relief from this pressure will enable organized labor again to consider wage 
stabilization in anti-inflation terms. 

At this very convention you have shown some marked examples of labor 
leadership and statesmanship. First, it represents the culmination of your 
action in casting out Communist dominated unions which would exploit labor 
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as a political tool. In fact, you created a great new labor union, the IUE, 
under a very great leader and a very great American, Jim Carey, to deal with 
the whole industry for that purpose. This you have done after full trial and 
hearing according to democratic processes, contrasted with the kind of reck- 
less charge based on surmise, suspicion and association we have seen in some 
government circles. You have thereby shown your understanding that democ- 
racy is not just for governments, but that democracy is for any organized 
group in a democratic society. 

We are deeply troubled today by moral and ethical laxity in high places. 
You have shown your public responsibility in this field by adopting machinery 
to deal with jurisdictional disputes and to drive racketeers out of the labor 
movement. I look forward, as I know that you look forward, to yet other 
places in which the same kind of labor statesmanship is needed and which I 
hope very much that the CIO will supply. 

It is shocking to me, and it is shocking to you at this late date in the 
history of organized labor, the labor injunction is still used as a weapon in 
management-labor disputes of a national or public emergency character, such 
as we have just seen in the copper-smelting and refining industry. No stronger 
reason needs to be advanced for the long overdue repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
law than this one. Yet methods for dealing with national emergency labor 
disputes should come from organized labor, too. Whether the remedy be by 
government seizure under fair terms and conditions or some other means. 

Labor statesmanship dictates also a review of the grievance machinery 
available to individual members in individual trade unions, and its establish- 
ment where lacking or ineffective. 

The same kind of leadership requires consideration of the problems of 
older and handicapped workers so urgently needed as part of our total produc- 
tive labor force. Such factors as the age of optional and enforced retirement, 
the transfer of pension and retirement rights with change of employment, 
retraining and placement, and above all the fight against discrimination in 
employment on grounds of age should be part of this consideration. You who 
have led in the fight against other types of anti-democratic discrimination 
should lead in this one, too, especially at a time when workers over 45 are 
being considered as older workers, while the age of our whole population is 
rising materially. 

Under these conditions of the exercise of responsibility and statesman- 
ship organized labor should begin to consider whether it is ready to ask for 
and carry the burden of service on labor-management production councils 
or employers’ board of directors. 

In foreign affairs, you have a particularly vital role to play in labor states- 
manship. For what we are troubled with more than anything else in our 
effort to fill the vacuum of chronically low standards of living, disease and 
illiteracy which pervades about 50 percent of the world’s area and 46 percent 
of its population in Asia, the Middle East, Africa and Latin America, is the 
seeming inability to bring about adequate social reforms without violent 
revolutions which today are synonymous with communist revolutions. Revo- 
lutions which result in enslaving whole peoples though having been spuriously 
advocated as intending to improve their lot. In this field trade union leader- 
ship has the most outstanding opportunity. Organized labor is the logical 
spearhead for that purpose in the underdeveloped areas of the world. First, 
because it has the know-how of industrial and agricultural production and 
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can teach it to local peoples. Second, because the free working man exem- 
plifies our revolution. He shows in his own person the power of free choice 
and collective bargaining in producing and realizing a higher standard of 
living than the world has ever known for working people. 

One million of our young men and women need to go out into the under- 
developed areas of the world to do this job. That is the offensive arm against 
communism as military preparation is the defensive arm. That is the way to 
negate the axiom that arms races have always led to war. By full use of the 
dynamic force of organized labor, our nation can learn how to spread freedom 
and well-being without subversion or violent revolution, without being hogtied 
by status quo regimes and without being stood off by colonial powers sitting 
on vast undeveloped colonial resources. 

In the area where the pressure of communism is greatest, the free world 
urgently needs land reform, technical assistance and investment for the 
development of industrial and natural resources, higher wages and lower 
prices for more plentiful consumer goods, the more universal acceptance of 
civil and human rights, vast improvements in literacy and health, the freedom 
of the movement of goods and persons through trade and immigration and 
even schooling in the responsibilities and techniques of representative govern- 
ments. To all these, trade union leadership can make enormous contribution. 
That is the fundamental reason why organized labor should be represented 
in and be a part of the agencies at home and abroad dealing with defense 
mobilization and with the diplomatic and educational offensive against the 
communists. 

I believe that the trade union movement, being well on the way to win- 
ning in effect what it was originally organized to achieve in collective bar- 
gaining, decent working conditions and a fair share of the goods and services 
produced for those who produce them, now faces a new era when it must 
perform as the most dynamic force in what must be if human values are to 
survive the winning struggle of free institutions against monolithic state 
slavery now known as communism. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I desire to express the convention’s appreciation 
to Congressman Javits for his appearance here this afternoon and also for his 
remarkable address. The attitude and the voting record of Congressman 
Javits speaks for itself. He is a progressive in every true sense of the word, 
and that is why we like outstanding public-spirited citizens of the type of 
Congressman Javits to come to our conventions. 

We appreciate your visit with us, Congressman Javits, and we wish you 
well. We understand you are leaving at 6:00 o’clock this evening to go to 
Europe. We hope that you will succeed in securing much information of great 
value to our country in its relation with other countries before you return. 

We wish you Godspeed, good health and much success in your public life. 


ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING EXHIBITS 


SECRETARY CAREY: We would like to call the attention of all the 
delegates to the many excellent exhibits that are to be seen in the rooms 
immediately adjoining the convention hall. 

Everyone of these exhibits provides information that is designed to be of 
direct aid to our people back home. 

Many of our CIO departments, such as PAC, the Community Services 
Committee, and our Department of Education and Research have exhibits. 
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The Amalgamated Clothing Workers, NMU, and the Government Workers 
also have highly informative exhibits. 

A number of the vital federal and state agencies which serve the special 
needs of our members also have fine displays. 

Of particular interest are the exhibits by a number of private agencies 
that are serving our interests. Some of our affiliated unions have made the 
support of the private agencies a special project. For instance, the Brewery 
Workers have long been known for their sponsorship of the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults which has a very fine exhibit on display. It 
will give you an idea of what is being done to aid tens of thousands of such 
children throughout the country. The National Safety Council, which is 
concerned with the tremendous loss of life and health because of accidents 
in this country also has an attractive exhibit. 

It is not possible to describe all of these exhibits, but they are worth the 
close attention and study of every delegate. 


DELEGATE FELLER (Brewery Workers): Mr. President, officers and 
delegates and guests to the 13th Constitutional Convention of the CIO, I am 
only going to take a few minutes of your time here this afternoon and I hope 
that you will bear with me, because I want to explain to you, due to the fact 
that so many questions have been raised concerning an exhibit we have here, 
the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Incorporated, that we 
have been connected with and which we have sponsored jointly for the past 
five years. For a considerable number of years, as all of you know, you 
receive repeated requests for contributions for worthwhile charitable organi- 
zations throughout the country. We realize an organization with finances as 
limited as ours that it was impossible for us to contribute in some small way 
and see any appreciative degree of results if we contributed to a large num- 
ber of organizations. We felt it was necessary that we concentrate our efforts 
in one worthwhile cause. So every year for the past five years in conjunction 
with the National Society, which is better identified by the Easter Seal cam- 
paign, which is an annual affair and with which all of you are very well 
acquainted, we sponsor a campaign of our own. The money that we obtain 
from that campaign is turned over to the Society for special research work 
in projects that are determined as the most necessary by the doctors of this 
association. The reason I am calling this to your attention is due to the fact 
that we have a very friendly relationship with this organization and it is 
worthy of more of organized labor’s support. Through our efforts with this 
Society the Board of Directors have included in their directorship the Voice 
of Labor, and we were proud indeed when we found out that through our 
efforts it was possible to have our own Secretary-Treasurer, Jimmy Carey, 
placed on the Board of Directors so that labor would have a voice in the 
direction of this great organization. 

I sincerely hope that all of you who are interested in the literature that 
you found there on the table or at the exhibit will kindly check with the 
attendants there, and if there is any specific information that you want we 
have cards for you to sign, and that information will be gladly forwarded 
to you. 

I also hope, as a concluding remark, that when an appeal is sent out next 
spring on the next Easter Seal drive that you labor organizations will do what 
you possibly can in contributing to what we feel is one of the most worthwhile 
charitable causes in the United States today. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 
Committee Secretary Curran reported as follows: 


Resolution No. 6 
MERCHANT MARINE 

The American maritime industries employing a half million workers are 
vitally essential to the defense and commerce of our nation. Yet the shipping 
and shipbuilding industries are being utilized in this national emergency with- 
out long range planning. 

The merchant marine has been expanded by reactivating vessels from the 
National Defense Reserve Fleet with little concern for the post-emergency 
future of the seamen. 

The shipbuilding and ship repair industries are still depressed, with great 
unemployment in shipbuilding centers. This, while American shipowners 
continue to place orders with foreign shipyards which are rapidly expanding 
and have a backlog of orders which it will take years to fill. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT THE CIO: 

1. Calls upon Congress to enact legislation to prevent the transfer of 
American vessels to foreign flags. These transfers are made to evade tax 
laws, labor standards, and safety regulations. We urge that no Government 
contracts be granted to companies operating foreign flag vessels. 

2. Calls upon Congress to appropriate funds for a realistic ship construc- 
tion program and, in particular, for the rebuilding of the American passenger 
liner fleet and construction of modern fast cargo vessels. 

3. Commends Senator Warren G. Magnuson of Washington State for his 
able leadership in sponsoring and fighting for numerous bills on behalf of the 
American Merchant Marine. 

4. Urges Congress to appropriate funds for the repair and modernization 
of more vessels in the mothballed reserve fleet. 

5. Urges the Maritime Administration diligently to protect the public 
interest under the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and to require the subsidized 
lines and unsubsidized lines that have been granted the privilege of estab- 
lishing construction reserve funds to undertake immediately their ship con- 
struction obligations. * 

6. Reiterates its support for a proper subsidy program to enable the 
American Merchant Marine effectively to compete with the low wage subsi- 
dized foreign competitors. ‘The subsidy program should be broadened to 
include all United States vessels in substantial competition with foreign 
merchant marines. Subsidies should be on a direct parity basis, and should 
be of public record so that a proper accounting can be made to the American 
people. The CIO favors the implementation of the principles of the 1936 Act. 

7. Supports the policy of requiring that American flag vessels transport 
all Marshall Plan and military aid cargoes financed by the United States 

Government. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends adop- 


tion, and I so move. 
. . . The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt, and the Chair recognizes 
Delegate Curran. 
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DELEGATE CURRAN (National Maritime Union): Mr. Chairman and 
fellow delegates, I have asked for a couple of minutes on this resolution to 
support its pasgage at this convention. 

I would like in the beginning in discussing this resolution to say I have 
the privilege of reporting to this convention that after a period of 14 years 
of struggle in our industry we have finally been able to bring the hours of 
work for seamen from 84 hours a week down to the 40-hour week. The 
remarkable part of this is that it has been done in spite of the fact there 
were people who told us it could not be accomplished without them in control 
of the union. For the last ten years the Communist Party on the waterfront 
has had in its program for seamen the 40-hour week, and great demonstrations 
and mass mobilization and propaganda by the bale was distributed around the 
country, but never down through the years did we get the 40-hour week or 
any part of it. But when we finally cleaned our union up and dumped the 
Communists out of the union they made the passing statements we would 
go down, the union would fall apart and be destroyed and we would not be 
able to get anything. Yet the year after they were driven from the union, 
without all the fanfare and demonstrations which they said were necessary, 
without the help of these great saviors, as they called themselves, we were 
able to get the 40-hour week. 

We now have conditions in our industry they were never able to accom- 
plish. Our union today is stronger than it ever was. For the first time this 
year we were able to call upon the President of the CIO to attend one of our 
conventions. We were not able to do it before because we were fearful the 
convention might not be there when he got there. Our conventions, you 
know, had little disturbances at them—not big ones, you know, just little 
ones—and we didn’t want the President of CIO brought into a convention 
that was noi orderly and was not adopting policies in keeping with the best 
traditions of the CIO. So he did not attend any of our conventions. But this 
year we had the rare privilege of having Philip Murray address our conven- 
tion; and miracle of all miracles, it was quiet and orderly, nobody was thrown 
out, we didn’t even have one gas hound, and the convention ended in five days. 


However, in connection with this resolution, I would like to say just one 
or two things. Unfortunately our industry is looked upon today in this coun- 
try as sort of a step-child, and as a result our employment, our work in this 
industry, fluctuates on the basis of disasters. We have full employment when 
our nation is engaged in an emergency or a war. In World War II we em- 
ployed somewhere around 150,000 seamen. When the war was over, within 
the two-year period after the ending the war, it went from 160,000 employed 
members down to 30,000 employed members. When the Korean emergency 
occurred our employment immediately went up until today it is again at tops; 
and if any of you delegates who are here should make the mistake of walking 
down to the waterfront today, and you were not a seaman, you might get 
shanghaied. That is how short we are of personnel on the ships today. 

What the maritime industry is asked is that this country, this country 
having, as it does, some 17,000 miles of coastline, being one of the greatest 
industrial producers in the world, should certainly carry its share in the 
world trade markets, it should carry its share of trade on American ships. It 
should be a country that can have a merchant marine it can be proud of, not 
one which in time of war supplies all the nations in the world with shipping, 
as in World War II, and then lets it all be put in the mothball fleet, and then 
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when the next emergency comes around brings them out and finds they are no 
longer useful. We should have a fleet, a stable merchant fleet that will take 
its place among the maritime nations of the world and carry the American 
flag where it belongs, all over the world. We should not take the position 
that a Yale professor did in World War II who sent a report down to Wash- 
ington—I don’t know what ship he ever sailed on—he sent a report to Wash- 
ington that we need no merchant fleet in the United States, the foreign coun- 
tries are amply supplied with shipping to carry all of the products America 
manufactures, and can do it cheaper because of the low wages paid to the 
seamen on the foreign ships. That was the report of the Yale professor. 

We take this position, that America, if it is going to build standards 
throughout the world and help in these countries to bring up these standards, 
one of the best group of ambassadors it can have around the world is the 
American organized seamen going from country to country on American ships 
carrying American products. 

So we are asking that in peace time we recognize the American Merchant 
Marine plays an important part in the daily life of America, that it carries 
America to the far corners of the world; and above and beyond that, a fleet 
built in peacetime of modernized ships, with a high speed, with a great carry- 
ing capacity, provides this nation with the kind of security it requires in time 
of war. And we shouldn’t again be caught in a position where the war drags 
out, and after two years of the war have passed by we find ourselves in a posi- 
tion we don’t have any ships, and have to turn to and build thousands of ships 
that are utterly useless after the war is over, because of technological im- 
provements that take place. 

There were people on the floor this morning who spoke about people being 
thrown out of jobs if progress continued. I don’t hold with that. If I was 
to hold that theory and logic we would be fighting against the passenger air- 
plane that carries people across the oceans at four and five hundred miles an 
hour, we would be fighting against the electric light because it threw the 
candle workers out of work, and fighting against the automobile. These are 
marks of progress. If the airplane takes the place of the ship, as far as I am 
concerned, my sailors will become navigators on those planes. That is 
progress. 

All we are asking in this resolution is we don’t get caught in the same 
position we have been caught in every single war time, and peace times, too, 
where the other nations of the world have been ’way out in front and we have 
carried the bricks of the cargoes around the world. 

We have a right to occupy a front-line position in shipping around this 
world, and the American seamen have a right to fight for that kind of a 
setup. We believe it is in the interest of the American people and in the in- 
terest of the whole country to have a merchant fleet that we can be proud of 
and one we know will be there when we need it. And on that basis we think 
every delegate in this convention ought to support the resolution. 

Also for another reason, we think every delegate should support this 
resolution, a real selfish reason, and that is for the delegates alone. I want to 
get a little facetious. These are CIO ships. A majority of American ships 
today, 85 percent of them, are CIO organized, and if the banner of CIO flies 
all over the world we want them to know the CIO is on the seas as well as the 
shore and carry the message of CIO. And you might get a discount on some 
of these labeled CIO ships when you get to journeying to foreign lands. 
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So we ask your support. We think it is a good, timely resolution. The 
Navy and Army cannot go places without having a real merchant marine. So 
we ask your support on this resolution to build an American Merchant Marine. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee. Are you ready to vote? Those favoring the committee’s report will 
say aye; contrary minded, no. 

The resolution is adopted. 

I am quite sure that all of you and all of our great membership will join 
me today in hailing as “Brother” a guest who honors us with his presence 
here on the platform. 

This man is and has been for forty-one years an eminent leader in the 
world of labor. That seems to go pretty far back into his lifetime, but the 
record shows that at the age of 18 he became a member of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen Lodge at Great Forks, North Dakota. He was a freight 
brakeman on the Great Northern Railroad at that time. 

It is easy to contemplate these days the great power, influence, and 
prestige of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. Quite frequently we do 
not give too much thought to the status of railroad workers and all labor back 
in 1910. Many of you are fully aware, of course, of what was going on in your 
own industries. The situation was practically the same in the railroad indus- 
try. The workers in that branch of national transportation were still suffer- 
ing from the exploitation and reprisal visited upon them after the great strike 
of 1894 had been ruthlessly broken by federal troops. Therefore, joining a 
railroad workers’ union in 1910 was as hazardous as joining any other union. 

This guest of ours not only joined the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
he interested himself in the operation and development of that union from the 
first day he joined it. He worked in many cities. at various railroad occupa- 
tions but invariably his transfer card went with him wherever his duties took 
him. He faithfully followed out every assignment given him by his con- 
stituents. As a delegate to many conventions he participated in the affairs of 
the Brotherhood. In 1935 he was elected by the Brotherhood as vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Northwest territory of the United States and most of 
Canada. 

There never has been a moment in his long career that he has been too 
busy to organize any group of workers. His record shows that he has achieved 
victory in 109 certification elections in the railroad industry. 

Eventually in 1946 he was elected general secretary and treasurer of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and finally in 1949 he was named to the 
presidency of that great organization. 

I take personal pride in presenting to this convention my friend and your 
friend, Brother W. P. Kennedy, President of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 

W. P. KENNEDY 
(President, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen) 

I bring you greetings from the more than 210,000 members of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and the 80,000 members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
whom I have the great honor to represent. I have just flown in from Seattle, 
Washington and I must fly back to Seattle on the next plane. But I would 
gladly travel ten times that distance to be able to be with you at this 13th 
annual CIO convention. 
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As history is measured, the CIO is a young organization. Yet it already 
has permanently affected our economy and culture. What you have achieved 
for labor will be felt and appreciated as long as our country retains its demo- 
cratic form of government. You started with the slogan, “Organize the Un- 
organized,” and that is just what you’ve done. All men who believe in collec- 
tive bargaining admire your achievements. And all of us admire, love and 
respect your great leader, your brother and mine—Philip Murray. 

I also want to pay my respects to a great friend whom I have known for 
a good many years, a beloved member of your organization, Allan Haywood. 

I also want to remember, while I am here, that outstanding champion of 
labor, Jimmy Carey. 

And while I am here I also want to remember my fellow rail worker, 
Mike Quill. 

Philip Murray paid us Trainmen a visit back in 1946. He addressed our 
convention in Miami Beach and I think he knows, from the response he got, 
how much we think of him. It is a pleasure and an inspiration to be return- 
ing his visit, talking to the delegates of a mighty labor organization. 

I speak as a representative of one of the oldest and largest independent 
unions in the country. The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen was organized 
in 1883—in a caboose. That’s as it should be. The caboose on any train, like 
the switch shanty in the yard, is the headquarters of the workers. Maybe it 
doesn’t look like much, compared with the streamlined engines and cars—but 
don’t forget this—it’s the caboose that directs the train. The Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen has been a power in railroading for more than two genera- 
tions. We have over a thousand lodges in the United States and Canada. We 
are prosperous and proud—proud to be part of the vital, virile, aggressive 
labor movement on this continent. 

American labor has made impressive gains in the past twenty years. And 
those gains affect not just union members but all of our people. We have 
brought about lasting changes in our economy and social structure. Almost 
every forward stride taken by the United States in the past two decades was 
initiated by union men, supported by union men, implemented by union men, 
yes, taken because of union men—and don’t let’s ever forget that. 

We have established the principle of collective bargaining. We have 
raised the workingman’s standard of living. We were behind the Wagner Act, 
the Railway Labor Act, Social Security, Old Age Grants. How did they come 
about? Why, they came about after the Tories, the economic royalists, had 
almost destroyed the world. They came about because labor demanded them, 
progressive and far-visioned leaders wanted them, and the die-hards saw 
that labor just wasn’t going to be denied any longer. 

And we have done this within the free enterprise system, not in place of it. 
We have helped free enterprise grow, have helped make our system the 
strongest and most rewarding in the world. And because we did it, because 
management or government—alone or together—couldn’t have done it with- 
out us, we propose to keep those gains we have achieved and to fight to 
retain them whenever necessary. 

And the time is right now. 

Because we have grown strong, we have enemies who would weaken us so 
they can own us. The Tory in management doesn’t want to share his improved 
conditions with the working man. And the communist doesn’t want a labor 
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movement at all, because he knows that free working men won’t knuckle 
under to a dictatorship that offers regimentation without representation. 

So here we have the battle lines of today clearly drawn. We are being 
assailed right now from two quarters: Communism and economic royalism 
have become strange bed partners. They have at least one aim in common— 
the destruction of unionism. One attacks us as a native movement. The 
other is directed from outside our shores, for communism is a foreign disease. 

Let’s look at our native opposition first. And I’m talking only about the 
economic Tory. Thank God, we have had and can say in our time, that there 
are many industrialists and big business men who understand labor’s legiti- 
mate aims; who know that the Industrial Revolution that created the giant 
corporation also wiped out serfdom. It’s the enemies of labor I’m talking 
about. 

They have joined together, in the past few years, to sell the public a bill 
of goods. And let’s not kid ourselves. To a limited extent they have suc- 
ceeded. The millions of dollars they’ve spent on purple propagandists, jaded 
journalists and pettifogging parliamentarians have yielded some results. 

It was their propaganda, carefully timed and spread about, that made 
possible the infamous Taft-Hartley law. Labor isn’t going to stop fighting 
until that law is repealed. What’s more, we’re going to drive the supporters 
of that law back into the political obscurity they so richly deserve. Labor 
knows its enemies just as it knows its friends. 

Today, reactionaries are also engaged in a propaganda war whereby they 
hope to use the national emergency to shackle us again. They do this every 
time we are in a crisis. During World War I they said that, unless unions 
were curbed and labor repressed, the war plants wouldn’t produce up to 
capacity. During World War II they gave out with the same pious mutter- 
ings. Now they are beginning to say that, if we are to win in Korea, if we 
are going to face up to the international] situation, we must restrict labor’s 
rights. That’s what the fat cats of reaction are saying. 

I say, that’s Hogwash! 

I say, let these “now’s-our-chance boys” study their history. They will 
find that labor went to war on the production and fighting fronts and did one 
hell of a fine job in both capacities. The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
alone had 45,000 of its members in the armed forces during the two world 
wars; 870 of our brothers never came back. 

Union men at home, building the sinews of war, were anxious to produce 
for their country and for their brothers. The record shows that the United 
States more than achieved its highest production goals during the war periods. 
And it didn’t take restrictive legislation or curbs on labor unions to do it. 

The Brotherhood I represent has 1,500 men in uniform, many of them 
serving in Korea. I know that every union man wants to send them the mate- 
rial and equipment necessary to carry on the fight. I know that labor doesn’t 
have to be regimented into patriotism. It defies the Tory and his innuendoes. 

But meeting the Tory onslaughts is only part of our problem. We must 
fight our other arch-enemy, the communist. 

Communism means unions bound and gagged so that they serve not the 
workers, but the dictatorship. Communism makes the worker a mere cog in 
the machine. It makes slave labor. And slave labor can’t win the production 
and distribution battle. Communism is the most calculating foe of labor the 
world has ever known. It is a living evil, seeking to destroy our way of life. 
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Nobody knows this better than a union man. We have seen communists 
try to take over our committees, dictate policy, use unions as a weapon to 
foment discontent. And if they fail to get their hooks into a union, then they 
try to wreck it. And the cause of labor is injured, until somebody—or some 
group of men—gets mad and fights and puts a stop to it. 

Nobody has done a better job of getting mad and fighting and putting a 
stop to it than the CIO. The CIO cleaned house. Today it speaks for itself 
and doesn’t offer a platform from which a communist can spout his gobble- 
degook. Practically all unions in this country have cleansed themselves of 
communist membership. I am proud to state that the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen never has had any communists in its ranks, never has had any 
of its policies fashioned by the hammer and sickle men. We don’t have them 
or want them in our union, and we are going to keep them out! 

Here and there, some unions still harbor the enemy within their ranks. 
Let them remember the lesson of history, learned these past twenty years: 
The labor union can’t use the communist. The communist uses the union— 
to destroy the freedom of labor. 

Let us destroy these agents of dictatorship. We can use all the tricks 
they’ve used on us, and all the tricks we’ve learned, and all the new ones we 
can think of. And we can act much more quickly and strongly because we can 
work in the open. We can be as zealous to destroy communism, as they are 
zealous to destroy us. We must be, if we are to survive! 

Why are the communists eager to take over unions? I'll tell you why. 
Because unionism means solidarity. The communists must either destroy that 
solidarity—which is the bulwark against dictatorship—or they must capture 
it for themselves. That’s part of the communist program. 

They would like to use that solidarity to paralyze our economy, so they 
might take over. They hope to use the general strike as the knockout blow 
to our way of life. 

Now, we union men didn’t create the strike for the purpose of wrecking 
our economy. We use it to win for the workers their fair share of the fruits 
of our economy. For us, the strike is a means to an end—and there it ends. 
The communists are interested in this power as an end in itself. By paralyz- 
ing our economy they can destroy it. That’s what they want. 

We in the labor movement reject communism as a way of life. But we 
must do more. Mere rejection is not enough. It leaves the root of the evil 
intact. Wherever communism grows even a slender root, we must tear it 
out, so that not a seed is left to propagate further evil. We, of the labor 
movement, must make communism go to seed, then burn the seed. 

That means two things. We have got to fight an offensive war against 
communism. And we’ve got to carry the fight beyond our shores. 

We've got to tell workers of the world everywhere that the road to 
peace, prosperity and freedom lies, not in dictatorship, but in democracy, 
in the system of free enterprise and collective bargaining, in a world where 
management and labor understand each other and know each has to prosper— 
or neither can. 

How are we going to do that? By leading the way out of the Dark Age. 
We labor men have come up the hard way. We had to be tough of fibre and 
strong of heart to survive. We not only survived, but labor—and labor alone 
—blazed the trail that led to our highly touted justly famous American stand- 
ard of living. Labor produces the goods. Labor provides the services. Labor 
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demanded and got the leisure that allows a man to enjoy the goods and the 
services. Labor has led—and management and government have followed— 
in every major development in the improvement of our economy and social 
order. 

And yet, in the greatest fight of all—the war on communism—we have 
been satisfied to bring up the rearguard, to say ‘me too,” to go where 
progressive management and government lead. We, who are leaders have 
been content to follow. 

The time has come to change all that. Now it is up to labor to cut a way 
through the wilderness. Labor can challenge the enemy on his home grounds. 
Labor can show management and government the way to the communist 
snake’s lair. Let us fashion the weapon that will kill him. 

Labor—in the name of peace and freedom—must declare war on com- 
munism—war to the death on the world’s greatest evil. 

Let us mobilize the great labor army of the world. 

The labor army of which I speak is no myth. I have met it, talked with 
its members, thrilled to its efficiency. Some years back I made an extensive 
trip through Europe, studying labor conditions. Everywhere I went, I was 
met by brothers in the great labor movement of the world. I was treated as 
one of them. Made no difference where I was—since I was a union man, I 
was a brother. 

I understood as I never have understood before what Thomas Paine 
meant when he said, “The world is my country, all mankind are my brethren.” 
This was union brotherhood—a vast network of friendship and solidarity that 
knows no national borders. 

I was particularly touched and overwhelmed by the warmth of my own 
special fraternity. Hospitably as I was received by all laboring men, no 
group surpassed the kindness and attention extended me by the railroad men 
of the world. They made me feel at home. They spoke a dozen different lan- 
guages, but their every action was a symbol of that unity, that oneness of 
purpose of workers all over the world, who have the same friends and the 
same enemies everywhere, who must stand and work and fight together if 
the cause of liberalism and the welfare of mankind are to be furthered. These 
men inspired me as I never have been inspired before. 

These are men bred in the great traditions of the ancient Guilds when 
a cobbler of Amsterdam recognized a cobbler of Rome as his closest of kin. 
These railroad men of Sweden, Germany, Italy, England—though they spoke 
in many tongues—all spoke my language—and I, theirs. We were railroad 
men together! 

Here, in the ranks of labor, is a greater force than ever has been put 
into a field of battle before. It is fifteen to seventeen million strong. And it 
covers the entire world! Bigger than the United States forces under arms 
during the second world war. Bigger than the army Eisenhower now has 
under his command in Europe. Bigger than our present European forces, our 
Korean forces, and the forces we have working for the cause in the Voice 
of America and Crusade for Freedom. Bigger than all of these combined. 

Here is an army equipped with ideas and courage and leadership and fire 
and daring. An army that can bore from within and strike from without, 
battle with guns and pens and voice and spirit. An army ready, at a word 
from its leaders, to take to the barricades or storm the forts of tyranny. 
The blood of labor burns hot. The spirit of labor will not be denied. 
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That’s the kind of an army we have. It is poised for the fight, needing 
only the word of its leaders to launch the attack, an attack likely to decide 
whether civilization is to survive or dissolve before the barbarian horde. And 
I say it is an army bound to triumph, bound to overcome any obstacle, because 
it is fearless, inspired. It is a real army, make no mistake. It’s not just a 
theoretical one made by tallying the total number of members of the labor 
movement of the world. 

It is a labor army, the greatest single striking force ever assembled in 
the history of the world. A labor army that—given the support, encourage- 
ment and direction which we of the American labor movement can supply— 
stands ready to strike the first blow against its enemies. It is a real army, 
because it has a real program and that program calls for the defense of free 
labor everywhere. 

This is an army which I am morally certain saved me from death, or 
worse—and I do mean “worse,” difficult as it may be to believe. 

Recently I got a telephone call at my home, at about 2 o’clock in the 
morning. I got out of bed to answer. A voice—a man—he had a European 
accent—said, “Kennedy, I can’t talk long. I may be followed. I want to 
warn you. Don’t—leave—the—country!” 

I was still half asleep. “Who is this, anyway ?” 

“Accept no invitation to speak behind the Iron Curtain,” this voice said. 
“Believe me! Trust me! Don’t go!” 

Before I could say anything more, the man hung up. 

I shrugged my shoulders. “This is some prankster,” I thought, “trying 
to get a rise out of me.” I had no plans to go abroad, I had received no invi- 
tation. 

I went back to bed but I didn’t fall asleep for quite some time. 

And then, my friends, the very next morning, the morning after this 
telephone call, I received a letter—this letter I hold up before you. It comes 
from Bucharest, Rumania. An Iron Curtain country. What I have here is a 
photostatic copy of that letter. The original, my friends, is now in the very 
competent hands of the FBI. This letter was signed by the President of the 
Trade Unions of Transport and Communications of Bucharest—and is written 
in English. It reads: 

“In the desire of strengthening the fraternal bonds between the railway 
men of USA and those of our country, and in order that you may better 
know both our life and achievements, the Executive Committee of our Trade 
Unions of Transport and Communications of the Roumanian People’s Republic, 
invites you to spend your summer holidays in our country .. . (now get this) 
. .. in one of our sanitoria or REST homes belonging to our trade unions .. .” 

Now, it could very well be that it was sheer coincidence that this letter 
arrived right after my anonymous call. It could be coincidence, I say. And it 
could be something else. Remember, the letter was mailed in Rumania, not 
the U.S.A. That letter startled me. It certainly made me do some tall and 
fast wondering. Was it, I asked myself, a genuine note of friendship and 
labor fraternalism from one railroad man to another? Or was it perhaps 
something else—something sinister and veiled, something a Communist rat 
was trying to put over for some hidden nefarious purpose? The official seals 
and stamps liberally sprinkled all over the envelope, the marks of officialdom 
on the letter, made me incline to the latter view. 

People from democratic countries just aren’t invited to take a peep 
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behind the Iron Curtain. In fact, every effort is made to keep them out. 
The actors behind that curtain don’t want spectators while they’re making 
up for the world revolution. 

I mulled over the matter for hours. Perhaps, I thought, this is an oppor- 
tunity for me. Instead of bowing out, being suspicious, maybe this way I 
can carry to a communist-owned country the message that the democratic 
labor unions stand ready to work with labor everywhere to strike off the 
chains of serfdom? Maybe it’s my opportunity and duty to do so, I reasoned. 

But then another voice from inside me had something else to suggest. 
Maybe a communist controlled union thought it could sell me a line I would 
take back home with me. Maybe it believed it could indoctrinate me, send 
me back here as a convert. Maybe. They didn’t know me if they thought 
that, but, maybe... 

But what would happen when I refused to be vaccinated with commu- 
nism? The more I thought of that, the more I worried. I recalled Cardinal 
Mindszenty, the American Vogeler, the newsman Oatis, who confessed to 
crimes they knew nothing about—confessed eagerly, hypnotically, under the 
influence of fiendish forces we know little about. 

Could this happen to me? The thought was fantastic, wild, impossible. 
And yet, I am not just W. Parker Kennedy, private citizen, in the minds of 
our country’s enemies. I am Parker Kennedy, president and representative 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. Spokesman for one of the oldest, 
largest, most conservative and most potent labor organizations in the country. 

As Private Citizen Kennedy, I am sure I cut little ice behind the Iron 
Curtain. But perhaps as the man who is in touch with the entire railroad set- 
up of this country, the man who, in a sense, controls a vital part of our trans- 
portation system, perhaps in that respect I am important to those in power 
in Darkest Europe. Perhaps in some way these evil powers hoped to influ- 
ence me—with torture or drugs or hypnosis. Perhaps in some unimaginable 
way they hoped to enslave the president of a powerful union, enslave him so 
that he would return to these shores and carry out their murderous designs. 

My head whirled with the possibilities. A strike at a crucial moment! 
Sabotage of our country’s key transportation arteries! The complete cessa- 
tion of all movement of the materials of war—and of peace! A halt in the 
flow of men and arms to Korea! The stoppage of mail, food, fuel! The 
inexplicable break-down of trains bearing troops! The blowing up of passen- 
ger trains! Complete paralysis of all of our country’s activity that in any 
way depends on the railroads! 

The thought was horrible—and improbable! And yet it was just possible. 
Just possible that the communist bigwigs hoped to take me over and control 
my thoughts and actions. Just possible that, through me and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, the communists hoped to sabotage, paralyze, 
control, even destroy, our entire transportation system! 

Now, I don’t scare easily, and I realized even at this time that perhaps 
I was going in for some cloak and dagger fantasy. But the fact remained 
—labor leaders—from—the—United—States—just—weren’t—being—offered— 
free—vacations—in—Iron Curtain countries. The fact remained men had 
disappeared behind that Iron Curtain never to be heard from again, or to 
reappear with shattered minds and bodies. 

And that night I got the second call. I think it was the same voice. 
“Kennedy,” he pleaded, “believe me, have confidence in what I say. I can’t 
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call you any more. Don’t go to Europe. Don’t even get close to the Iron 
Curtain.” é 

I speculated no further. I wrote a letter—here is a copy—in which I 
thanked my correspondent for his invitation. But, I told him I like it here. 
And believe me, friends, I like it here in the United States of America. 

I received a second letter from Red Rumania, regretting my decision not 
to come to that country. This letter also—and I have a photostat here—is 
now in the FBI files. The Communist writer winds up with the statement: 
“With the hope that you will soon have possibilities to make that journey...” 
I don’t know what he means by those “possibilities.” 

But I do know this. The man who called me twice to warn me was dead 
earnest. I don’t know whether he acted on his own or under instructions from 
someone or some group. I might just possibly be wrong, but I firmly believe 
today that this man was a brother from the labor movement, a union man 
who received word through the grapevine that I was going to be invited to 
Rumania. I am morally convinced that he was expressing the solidarity of 
one union man for another when he telephoned. I don’t know him. I may 
never know his name. Whoever he is and wherever he is, I should like to feel 
maybe he will hear about my words here. I would like to say to him, “Thank 
you, my brother!” 

And I say to you, there is a labor underground, part of the vast inter- 
national army of union men. It exists even under the most severe tyranny. 
We had a wonderful example of it recently in the exciting, inspiring ride of 
railroad engineer Jaroslav Konvalinka, the Czech who crashed his train 
through to freedom. 

Konvalinka worked the plan out in cooperation with a man right in the 
communist ranks, a man trusted and supposed to be a loyal communist. What 
he was, was a loyal labor man. He was Karel Truska, a stationmaster, who 
set the stage, held a gun to a man who might have objected to the scheme, 
while Konvalinka highballed that train right through the switch of Asch, 
Germany—into Allied territory. 

We say to you, Konvalinka, and you, Truska, and you, all the members 
of labor who escaped on that freedom train, “Welcome, brothers! Welcome 
to liberty! And thank you for your inspiring message to the world. By your 
act you told the entire world that freedom will never die while staunch hearts 
still beat!” 

And I say to you, gentlemen, that as long as we have Konvalinkas and 
Truskas, we have a mighty labor army ready to face the communist threat. 

Our labor army will carry its message right through the Iron Curtain. 
As a matter of fact that curtain is a delusion, in a certain sense. It isn’t so 
impenetrable. There are many free nations whose boundaries are but thou- 
sands of miles of Russian and Russian-satellite borders. Here and there is a 
guard post, here and there a barbed wire fence. But in between are wide 
stretches of unguarded places. 

We will infiltrate those communist-dominated countries, assault them, 
strike from the rear, the front and through the middle. We will fight from 
bastion to bastion and rock to rock until we reach our brothers who are 
waiting for us to extend our hands and bring them to safety and freedom. 

Seventeen million strong, labor will march on communism. We will cross 
the borders of communism with propaganda and with men. A border is only 
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an idea, an imaginary line. The Voice of America and the Crusade for Free- 
dom cut through it every day. We can and will do it, too. 

We will do it with a united labor—and it will take a truly united labor. 
All union and liberal groups must combine in the effort. We will have with us 
progressive management all over the world. We will have with us progressive 
government. And labor once more will show the way. 

Some of us will suffer great hardships in this struggle. Some of us will 
die. But our army of labor will help the world fight the common enemy. 

Here, at the CIO Convention last year, you started this fight. You de- 
clared war on communism then—the communists in your own ranks. And you 
have won that war—gloriously, completely, routing the foe. Now let us ex- 
tend that war. 

Join with me, my brothers in the CIO, in the greater war, the war on 
communism outside our own ranks, the war on communism the world over, 
whenever and wherever it rears its head. Join with me and let us join with 
labor in every corner of the globe. Underground and above ground, in com- 
munist-dominated countries and in free countries, by fair means and foul, let 
us organize our Labor Army. Our Labor Army is stronger than its strongest 
enemy. Our Labor Army can wipe the last trace of communism and its 
shackles off the face of the earth. 

God gave us the strength to carry on this crusade and, God willing, we 
will set the world free again. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Thank you, Brother Kennedy, president of a 
great labor organization, for the very informative and constructive message 
you have delivered to the delegates of our convention here this afternoon. We 
bid you welcome, hope you enjoy your visit with our delegates and, of course, 
hope to see you at one of our conventions in the very near future. 

Thank you, and may God bless you. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 
Committee Secretary Curran reported as follows: 


Resolution No. 22 

FOREIGN POLICY 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations affirms its determination to 
continue the struggle for the establishment and maintenance of an enduring 
peace and of democracy throughout the world. Today peace and freedom in 
the world are threatened by an international conspiracy controlled by one 
imperialist power. Soviet Communist aggression has fully revealed its world- 
wide scope, and we believe that the United States must take the lead in 
organizing the mutual defense, both military and economic, of the free world. 
The Soviet dictatorship has aims and purposes similar to those of the 
Nazis and is resorting to many of the same methods. Soviet Communist 
aggression proceeds by fifth-column subversion, economic coercion, threats, 
and deception and, when it dares, by open warfare against the free world. 
Adequate military strength is only a part of the answer to Soviet-Com- 
munist aggression. This totalitarian aggression against freedom seeks to 
ally itself with the revolutionary and progressive ferment which is stirring 
two-thirds of the world’s population—the under-privileged two-thirds who are 


hungry, ill, and oppressed. 
The social ferment and the nationalist strivings against foreign domina- 
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tion do not originate with Soviet Communism, and the peoples of the world 
have nothing to hope for from Soviet aggressions. Instead of denouncing 
these movements as Communist, we should recognize that even when mis- 
guided they spring from a wholesome desire for individual states shat na- 
tional independence and the attainment of human dignity. 

In addition to repelling Soviet military aggression, the free world must 
demonstrate in practice that it can deal with the problems of self-government, 
land reform, racial differences, labor standards, and living conditions. We 
must declare a total war against poverty and social injustices. 

Today only six years after the total defeat of the Axis powers, the world 
is again faced with totalitarianism and the destruction of its basic liberties. 

Hundreds of millions of men and women in Russia, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia and other countries have been deprived of their freedom of con- 
science, their freedom to worship as they please, their freedom to speak their 
minds without fear, their freedom to live their lives in peace. Millions have 
been pressed into slave labor or are incarcerated in concentration camps. 

Totalitarianism means the destruction of free trade unions and of their 
power to protect the rights of the workers. The wellspring of this menace is 
the Soviet Union which in its thirty-four years of dictatorship has become 
a society where the citizen is oppressed in the name of freedom, where the 
workers are exploited in the name of socialism, where poverty is rampant 
while the ruling bureaucracy becomes even more enriched, where peace 
means war, and democracy means tyranny. 

In Hungary and Rumania, within the past few months, mass deportations 
involving tens of thousands have occurred. In Austria and Germany the 
practice of kidnapping has been resorted to to get rid of all democratic ele- 
ments in the Soviet zones. In China, arbitrary arrests, imprisonment and 
execution without trial have now become everyday occurrences. Hundreds of 
thousands of German and Japanese prisoners of war have still not been ac- 
counted for. 

In Spain, Argentina, Venezuela and other Latin American countries there 
is no freedom of speech, assembly or press, no freedom of association, no free 
trade unions. We oppose any appeasement of Franco, Peron or any other 
dictator. They have wiped out the treasured institutions of democracy. 

The military men may see in Franco Spain a military base. The free 
labor movement sees in the Franco dictatorship a prison camp for their fel- 
low workers and a social and economic liability of the democratic world. 

The CIO believes that other nations must be allowed to work for their 
own improvement in accordance with their own ideals, but that improvement 
cannot be achieved while workers’ organizations and other free institutions 
are suppressed. Our government should lend aid and assistance to nations 
which can genuinely help in the struggle to preserve and extend freedom and 
democracy. Dictators, however violent their anti-Communism, are not assets 
in the struggle of the community of free nations. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations approaches the issues of inter- 
national problems in the light of these principles. We support completely 
the necessity for building up the military strength of ourselves and our allies 
so that the free world can in peace move forward to the task of raising living 
standards and of creating and preserving the blessings of democracy and 
freedom. 
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Korea 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations hailed the stand of our gov- 
ernment and the United Nations against the aggression in Korea inspired by 
Soviet-Communist imperialism. We honor the bravery and courage of the 
troops defending the free world against the onslaught of the Chinese Com- 
munists. Through this successful resistance, the idea of collective security 
under the banner of the United Nations has become an actuality. It is an 
example which has been closely watched and which has brought renewed 
hope to all free countries adjacent to the Iron Curtain. 

The CIO welcomes the possibility of arranging for a cessation of the 
shooting war in Korea without any lessening in the belief that the aggressors 
should not be allowed to reap any gains from their crime. The policy of our 
government must be to achieve the political unification of Korea as an inde- 
pendent democratic country. 


The United Nations 

We believe the United Nations has pointed the way for effective measures 
to preserve world peace and stability. The world organization must estab- 
lish a legal way to obtain collective action that cannot be blocked by the 
veto. We approve the proposal that all United Nations members should set 
aside forces and equipment, ready for prompt action on a decision by the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

The CIO believes our government, despite previous defeat through Soviet 
obstruction, should continue its sincere efforts to obtain general disarmament 
including international control of atomic energy with full powers of inspec- 
tion. We reject with contempt the false peace plans propounded demagogic- 
ally at Communist conferences for propaganda purposes to disguise Soviet- 
Communist expansionism. 

We call upon our government to continue to push for the adoption of a 
sound Covenant on Human Rights by the United Nations Commission. We 
approve the decision of the General Assembly that social and economic rights 
must be included in the Covenant. 

We record satisfaction with the position taken on land reform by the 
U. S. delegation in the recent meeting of the Economic and Social Council. 
We firmly believe that in many parts of the world land ownership systems 
and other institutions affecting land work are formidable obstacles to rais- 
ing production and to higher standards of living. Thoroughgoing land re- 
forms with enoouragement of farmer cooperatives should be promoted vigor- 
ously and continuously. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations welcomes the constructive 
activities of the various specialized agencies, such as the ILO and UNESCO, 
associated with the UN. The-ILO is particularly well-equipped to carry out 
international operations because of its close cooperation with labor organiza- 
tions. The UNESCO is giving increased attention to adult education and can 
help extensively in promoting progress and democracy throughout the world. 

The United Nations provides an orderly means by which peoples strug- 
gling for freedom can be brought to independence within the world com- 
munity. Our government’s delegation to the United Nations should take the 
lead in supporting the legitimate aspirations of the peoples of Africa, Asia 
and the Middle East, through the fulfillment of the United Nations Charter 
and the activity of the Trusteeship Council. 

The people of these economically underdeveloped areas will successfully 
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resist the inroads of the Soviet-type imperialism as they acquire a stake in 
their own countries. Semi-feudal regimes dependent upon and in alliance 
with European imperialism cannot stand up to the pressures of today. The 
United States should propose in the United Nations steps leading toward self 
government and freedom of all peoples. 

The United Nations is growing into the cohesive international community 
organization which the free world requires. It is becoming apparent that 
the UN requires greater powers in various functional ways: Military force 
against aggression, inspection for control of atomic energy, in shipping and 
communication. We welcome this process. It is a process by which the 
international organization can and must acquire powers to enact and enforce 
world law and maintain peace in the world. 


Foreign Economic Aid 


After having supported the European Recovery Program from its be- 
ginning, the CIO at its last Convention called “for increasing emphasis on 
measures which will lead directly to improvements in the living standards of 
workers in the aid-receiving nations, especially in Italy, France and Western 
Germany, where there is imperative need for legislative and economic reforms 
which will permit the working people to share more fully in the benefits of 
the recovery effort. Simultaneously, we call for action that will assist with 
the building of strong, free trade union movements in these countries, in 
keeping with the explicit Congressional directive to foster the growth of the 
democratic forces.” 

In the past year the Economic Cooperation Administration has developed 
a program designed to achieve these ends and in August of this year Presi- 
dent Murray welcomed this initiative in these words: 

“The Economic Cooperation Administration deserves, and will receive, 
the full support of American labor in its inspiring campaign to raise the 
standard of living of European workers and their families through increasing 
production levels under conditions that will assure an equitable distribution 
of the benefits. 

“There is no hope for continued existence of the free world unless and 
until living conditions of the masses of the people are bettered. The ECA’s 
bold new program promises great help in accomplishing that end. ° 

“There are limits, however, to the effectiveness of direct intervention in 
the international affairs of another country and its economy by an American 
government agency. On the basis of the past record of most European em- 
ployers, the CIO believes the only way to make certain that workers get 
their fair share of improvements resulting from increased productivity lies 
through the operation of strong, democratic trade unions. These unions, 
functioning freely and bargaining collectively and militantly, as equals with 
employers, can insure a just distribution of profits. The CIO as an affiliate 
of the ICFTU will do all in its power to help develop such powerful, free 
trade unions, and through them to help make this aime truly successful 
for the working people of Europe.” 

The CIO believes that such a program, if accompanied by a vast expan- 
sion of free trade unions which can implement the ECA’s conditions, offers 
the most inspiring hope the workers of Europe have had since the turn of the 
century. We pledge it our fullest support. 

It is apparent that there is an urgent surplus population problem in 
Europe, particularly in Italy and Western Germany, which is delaying the 
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rebuilding of Europe on a sound economic base. The CIO urges that U. S. 
resources be made available to assist in the reallocation of European man- 
power and to deal with the local overpopulation situations. To further Euro- 
pean Economic Recovery, we urge our government in international confer- 
ences actively to promote the development of plans for labor reallocation 
and emigration. We believe that Congress should adjust our own immigra- 
tion laws and regulations to allow the United States to do its share, with 
other free nations, in contributing to the solution of the problem. 

The CIO supports the stand taken by European free trade unions in favor 
of the economic integration of Western Europe. We agree that the economic 
integration of Europe must proceed on the basis of joint and well co-ordinated 
planning designed to secure the most rational use of productive resources, 
to expand production, to safeguard and increase wages, to improve working 
conditions and living standards and to establish and maintain full employ- 
ment. 

We reaffirm our endorsement of the idea behind the Schuman Plan and 
congratulate the ICFTU Committee on the Schuman Plan for the construc- 
tive and successful work which it has performed in co-ordinating the advisory 
functions of the trade union centers of the participating countries and of 
the International Trade Secretariats concerned for the preparation of the 
European Coal and Steel Community. 

We believe that the principles of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity should be extended to other industries and insist that the free trade 
unions be adequately represented in all existing and future organs of Euro- 
pean integration. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations gave its full support to the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951 and regrets that Congress cut the foreign eco- 
nomic aid recommended by President Truman by five percent. Under this 
Act the functions of ECA will be merged with the wider tasks assigned to 
the Mutual Security Agency and the area of aid widened from Europe, to 
include the Near East and Africa, Asia and the Pacific area, and the Ameri- 
can Republics. 

We offer the Director of the new agency our wholehearted support if he 
brings vision and courage to his task. We know that Communist lies, how- 
ever often reiterated, cannot match the propaganda of practical democratic 
performance. While building adequate military strength, the free nations of 
the world must launch an affirmative, aggressive and positive program to 
win peace—a total war against poverty and social injustice. What was begun 
as the Marshall Plan for Europe and extended later to other countries must 
now be extended to the underdeveloped countries of the world. 

Our export of industrial techniques under the technical assistance pro- 
gram will provide maximum advantage to us and our friends abroad only 
if it is joined hand-in-hand by the introduction of those social and labor 
techniques through which the American people have developed our own system 
of checks and balances in our industria] civilization. These techniques can 
best be taught by the men and women of American labor, with their wide 
experience and humanitarian outlook. 

The American people can and must spend for peace amounts comparable 
to those expended for wars. Neither war nor peace is inevitable. We must 
develop military strength to protect our security while at the same time we 
must carry out a positive program of economic aid as the best hope of avoid- 


ing total war. 
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Mutual Defense Assistance 


The CIO is well aware that West European economic and political revival 
has been delayed by the fears and doubts resulting from military weakness 
in the face of the armed strength of the Soviet Union and its satellites. Our 
Military Assistance Program and our determination to participate in the de- 
fense of world democracy can give Europe the confidence necessary for sound 
recovery. It parallels, but in no sense replaces, the need for continued eco- 
nomic aid. 

We wholeheartedly support the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
its development of permanent machinery to plan the defense of freedom in 
Europe. We believe that, with the United States continuing its policy of help- 
ing other countries to help themselves, this can be done without injury to 
their civilian economies. Our government should be sympathetic to revisions 
in present arrangements when it can be clearly established that these are 
necessary to ensure that serious harm is not done to living standards of the 
working people. 

We urge our government to continue its exploration of the possibility of 
building in Asia a corresponding mutual defense organization, so necessary 
to check the expansionist designs of Soviet imperialism. 


Labor Participation 


The CIO again stresses its belief that our nation will directly benefit by 
the appointment of men and women trained in the ranks of labor to influ- 
ential positions in the planning, policy and operational divisions of the State 
Department. Such an infusion of labor-minded citizens into our foreign 
affairs program would constitute a long-overdue recognition of the need for 
using every resource at the nation’s command to solve the enormously com- 
plex problems which face our government throughout the world. 

The American labor movement has channels of communication and rela- 
tionships in foreign countries, the use of which is essential to the successful 
prosecution of a democratic American foreign policy. We are convinced that 
the absence of men drawn from the ranks of labor is a striking weakness in 
the State Department agencies engaged in the “campaign for truth,” our 
answer to Soviet and Comintern propaganda. Since the appeal launched by 
our totalitarian enemy is addressed to the discontents and dissatisfactions of 
working people everywhere, the democratic alternative to the false Commu- 
nist remedies can best be expounded by spokesmen who are accustomed to 
dealing with precisely those problems. 

Labor’s participation in the ECA has accounted for much of the popular 
success of the recovery program; labor’s moral appeal and experience have 
helped avert policies that might have weakened the understanding of ECA 
by the great mass of European workers. 

It is essential that the experience of American labor should be used in 
the delegation of the United States to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, to the Economic and Social Council and to the various Commissions 
and Specialized Agencies. 

A serious defect in American foreign policy is the absence of American 
labor from its highest councils. Obviously, people who can understand, assess 
and work with the labor movements of other countries are needed by our 
government; our American unions can provide such experts from their ranks, 
who can effectively serve our government and the democratic movement. 
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Peace Treaties 


The Peace Treaty with Japan has now been signed, and it is our hope it 
will speedily be ratified by the countries concerned. The Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations welcomes the reincorporation of Japan into the com- 
munity of free nations and pledges support to the organized Japanese work- 
ers in the efforts to ensure the orderly, democratic -progress of their country. 

The decision to go ahead with the Peace Treaty despite the obstructive 
abstention of the Soviet Union was in keeping with our interests and those 
of the free world. We believe that all the signatories of the treaty should 
require from Japan a firm respect for democratic principles and great care 
should be taken not to permit any infringement of trade union rights, ac- 
quired since 1945. Japan can thus become an important Asian bulwark in 
the fight for freedom and democracy throughout the world. 

The conclusion of a Peace Treaty with Germany is still obstructed by 
the Soviet tactics of creating division and chaos. We believe our government 
should urge upon our allies the conclusion of a treaty with the German 
Federal Republic. We believe that the return of sovereignty and indepen- 
dence to Germany and its reacceptance in the West European community 
are necessary for the sound economic revival and military security of West 
Europe. Desirable measures such as the Schuman Plan and the Pleven Plan 
designed to achieve closer integration of the European democracies require 
that our government move quickly in this development. 

The CIO welcomes the reconstruction of the German trade union move- 
ment which is affiliated with the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and an active fighter against both red and black totalitarianism. We 
pledge the German workers our support in their efforts to establish a healthy 
German democracy and in their struggle against the attempted revival of 
Nazi and militaristic influences. 

The CIO believes that it is also time for our government in its efforts to 
regularize our relations with Austria to ignore the obstruction of the Soviet 
Union. The Austrian workers through the determined action of their anti- 
Communist trade union movement have successfully opposed numerous 
illegal Communist actions. They have earned the admiration of the demo- 
cratic world for their determined stand in their exposed outpost. 

The CIO welcomes the negotiations now being undertaken to revise the 
Italian peace treaty. We believe that the treaty is unfair to the Italian 
people and prevents Italy from resuming its rightful responsibilities in the 
organization of Europe and the United Nations. 


International Confederation of the Free Trade Unions 


The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, although not yet 
two years old, has already become the spearhead for the efforts of workers 
in the free world to raise their living standards and achieve a better life in 
conditions of social justice. It now represents over fifty-two million workers 
and with a number of important applications for affiliation now pending has 
quickly attained the leadership in its field. 

This Congress reaffirms its faith in this powerful international organiza- 
tion of free workers. We commend it for its forthright opposition to all 
forms of oppression, for its unqualified stand against Soviet-Communist 
aggression and against the resurgence of reactionary pro-Fascist forces. 

The CIO, together with the AFL, British TUC and other democratic 
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trade unions, played a leading role in the establishment of the ICFTU. We 
are proud of this work. The CIO European Representative and other CIO 
representatives abroad have been actively assisting the ICFTU, and this as- 
sistance will be continued and expanded in the years ahead. 

The Second World Congress of the ICFTU, held in Milan July 1951, 
demonstrated that the plans for regional organizations of the ICFTU are 
progressing rapidly and that the ICFTU has become truly representative of 
world labor, including Asia, Latin America, and all the industrially under- 
developed countries. 

The CIO notes that in order to enable the ICFTU to increase the effi- 
ciency and work of its central office the affiliation fees were raised 25 percent. 
We also note that in order to conduct expanded educational and organiza- 
tional activity, the ICFTU is planning to raise a fund of $700,000 by volun- 
tary subscription from its affiliates. We commend this effort and bring it 
to the attention of all CIO unions. 

The CIO delegation participated actively in the committees of the Milan 
Congress and the resolutions adopted there are in accord with CIO policy. 
This CIO Convention endorses the ICFTU resolutions and recommends them 
to all CIO affiliates. 


Latin America 


The CIO through its Latin American Affairs Committee will continue 
its efforts to further the social, economic and political interests of the work- 
ing men and women of Latin America. We oppose uncompromisingly the 
dictatorship regimes of Argentina, Venezuela, and other countries in this 
hemisphere. 

The CIO firmly believes in our government’s policy of building up the 
military strength of the American States against the threat of Soviet-Com- 
munist aggression, but we protest that under the Mutual Security Act only 
$22 million is allocated for economic aid to Latin America. This is only one 
percent of the total amount allotted for economic assistance abroad and is, 
we believe, totally inadequate to meet the need. 

In the economic mobilization for defense which our nation has under- 
taken, many orders will be placed in Latin America. The CIO believes that 
in all contracts and agreements concluded with our Southern neighbors, there 
must be provisions guaranteeing adequate wages and working conditions, and 
strict adherence to labor contracts and existing social and labor legislation. 
Any United States corporation or industrial concern which does not pursue 
enlightened and fair policies in Latin America forfeits its moral right to the 
services and help of our government’s foreign service and agencies. 

The CIO welcomes the establishment of Organizacion Regional Inter- 
Americana de Trabajadores (ORIT), the regional organization of the ICFTU 
for the Americas, as decided in Mexico City, January 1951. We believe that 
ORIT will become a great force for the advancement of the interests of free 
labor and of democracy throughout the hemisphere. 

The affiliation of the CIO to ORIT is fully endorsed by this convention, 
and we believe that through the solidarity of all labor in the hemisphere we 
can defend democracy, encourage the growth of free unions and assist our 
brothers in their opposition to the dictatorships which threaten them. 
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Migrant Workers from Outside the Continental United States 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations is deeply concerned with the 
working and living conditions of migrant workers. Workers from Puerto 
Rico, Mexico and Caribbean nations working in the United States are par- 
ticularly subject to exploitation and discrimination in ways destructive of our 
program of international friendship. 

Hundreds of thousands of Mexicans have been encouraged to steal across 
the border and have found employment in industry as well as agriculture. 
Such illegal entrants are easy victims of exploitation, and their presence has 
dragged down wage scales throughout the Southwest. 

The Farm Labor Bill passed by Congress this year ignored the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Commission on Migrant Labor, took no steps 
to improve the recruitment of domestic workers, and authorized the importa- 
tion of Mexicans under contract without steps to outlaw illegal entry or 
adequate safeguards. 

The new Mexican agreement for bringing in contract workers extends for 
six months only, and authorizing legislation should be revised before it is 
renewed. 

The Farm Placement Service of the U. S. Department of Labor was 
severely criticized by the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor for not 
consulting with labor, as it does with the growers, and for permitting Amer- 
ican standards to be adversely affected. Mexicans are still being brought in 
without proper procedures for proving that domestic workers cannot be 
found if proper conditions are offered. Methods for determining appropriate 
wages are inadequate, and rates as low as 50 cents an hour have been author- 
ized. 

More blame attaches to Congress than to the Department of Labor, its 
Bureau of Employment Security and the Farm Placement Service. Although 
these agencies should be less subservient to the large growers and to farm 
bloc Senators and Representatives, Congress itself betrayed the American 
farm workers in the execution of the 1951 U.S.-Mexican farm labor agree- 
ment without enabling legislation for an adequate program for full utiliza- 
tion of U. S. farm workers. The House and Senate Labor Committees were, 
frozen out by the efforts of powerful Senators and Congressmen and juris- 
diction given to the Agricultural Committees. We call upon Congress to 
start obeying its own laws for the conduct of its business in the field of 
migrant labor by assigning bills affecting farm workers to the Labor Com- 
mittees clothed by law with exclusive jurisdiction over such legislation. 

The CIO urges President Truman and Congress to put into effect the 
major recommendations of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, 
including a minimum wage for agriculture and a constructive program for 
recruiting domestic workers, including Puerto Ricans, under decent condi- 
tions of employment and living. As an interim step, we urge Congress with- 
out further delay to take the measures for controlling illegal entrants 
recommended by President Truman, with adequate appropriations for the 
Farm Placement Service and the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

We urge the U. S. Department of Labor, in administering the Farm 
Placement Service and the Mexican contract labor agreement, to carry out 
more effectively its solemn responsibility to protect American standards of 
living and to prevent exploitation of citizens of friendly nations. Where 
Mexicans or other foreign workers are admitted, they should have decent 
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conditions, the right to join U. S. unions, and the full protection of our social 
legislation. We oppose the importation of foreign workers for any type of 
processing operation. 

As part of the development of a constructive program for supplying 
agricultural labor, the U. S. Department of Labor should cease to permit the 
Farm Placement Service to give growers overwhelming consideration in its 
operations. The representatives of organized labor should be given a voice 
on general advisory committes and on all bodies dealing with the need for 
bringing in foreign workers and the conditions under which they are ad- 
mitted. 

This Convention calls to the attention of our affiliates the importance 
of renewing their efforts to organize workers engaged in the processing or 
the growing of farm products. We favor continued close contact between 
the CIO and the free labor movements of Mexico and other nations of the 
western hemisphere for mutual consultation on the problem of migrant labor 
from those countries. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends adop- 
tion of the Foreign Policy Resolution, and I so move. 
. . . The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee and the Chair recognizes President Potofsky of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, who is also chairman of the CIO Foreign Relations 
Committee. 


DELEGATE POTOFSKY (Amalgamated Clothing Workers): President 
Murray and fellow delegates, I rise to support the statement of policy of 
foreign relations just read to you by the secretary of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 

The President of the United States made a most significant proposal in 
his address last night. It is a proposal for world disarmament which will be 
submitted to the United Nations. While the Committee on International 
Affairs has not had an opportunity to discuss it, I am sure that I express their 
sentiments and those of the CIO when I say that President Truman’s dis- 
armament proposal was a forthright practical offer which we hope will re- 
ceive due consideration in the United Nations. 

Any proposal for disarmament that is genuine must lead to peace and 
be welcomed by the plain people the world over. 

We were also pleased with the President’s reference, in his address, to 
waging war against misery and poverty. Misery and poverty are the funda- 
mental offenders against humanity and we have been fighting them since the 
beginning of the organized labor movement. 

We in CIO are keenly aware that our freedom and security are inter- 
twined with the freedom and security of all other nations. Freedom and 
security are indivisible, and we have made it our constant goal to extend the 
blessings of both into every corner af the world. 

Because of our great stakes in the world-wide fight against misery, pov- 
erty and oppression, the CIO has made international affairs one of our major 
activities. For many years we have maintained a special international de- 
partment under the direction of Michael Ross who has done a splendid job. 

We have been concerned with our neighbors and thus we have maintained 
the CIO Latin American Affairs Committee, in an effort to help raise the 
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wage and working standards in the rest of this hemisphere and to help main- 
tain a free trade union movement. 

In support of the best democratic trade union elements in Europe, we 
have maintained an office in Paris, first under the direction of Elmer Cope 
and now under the direction of Victor Reuther. Both men have done a 
splendid job in conveying to our brothers abroad our lively concern with their 
problems and such practical assistance we can give them in improving their 
lot and resisting the tide of totalitarianism whether from the right or the left. 

CIO has participated actively in an advisory capacity in many specialized 
UN agencies, such as the Social and Economic Council and UNESCO. This 
year we served as labor advisors to ILO in Geneva. We have served and 
are serving in a similar capacity with ECA and President Truman’s Point 
Four program. These agencies have done and are doing a splendid job. 

Yet we feel this is not enough. Labor has not obtained adequate repre- 
sentation on a policy making level in these and other Government agencies. 
We believe that free labor has an important role to perform on a policy 
making level not only at home but also abroad. It is the backbone of the 
democratic resistance against communist or fascist expansion. 

We regard it as a sacred obligation to extend a helping hand to our 
brethren abroad less fortunate than ourselves—to help raise their standard 
of living—to help free them from feudalism and cartelism—to strengthen 
their will to resist the hydra-headed monster of totalitarianism. 

I should like to point out that labor was among the first to support the 
Marshall Plan. We felt that it would do something substantial to help the 
reconstruction of devastated Europe. 

We were among the first to support President Truman’s Point Four pro- 
gram. We believed it to be the only way to approach the problems of the 
under-developed countries and to give them a stake in democracy and in 
the world in which they live. 

While the Marshal] Plan and ECA did a great deal to stem the tide of 
communism, we have been critical of their failure to extend their benefits 
down to the masses of people, the working people of Europe. We have com- 
plained against those procedures whereby (through our aid) the European 
industrialists have made themselves richer without raising the standard of 
living or strengthening the stake of the masses in democracy. 

Economic aid, to be most effective, must be used to increase the standard 
of living, provide better housing and bring about land reform for large 
masses of Europeans who now live below a subsistence level. 

The administrators of our programs abroad must be bold enough to 
advocate and help achieve land reforms, tax reforms and controls of inflation. 
Active participation by European labor must be developed if these aid pro- 
grams are to succeed. 

Empty stomachs feed on communist propaganda today. 

The Point Four program is not being sufficiently implemented, especially 
in Latin America. Out of two billion two hundred million dollars that was 
allocated for economic reconstruction, only twenty-two million dollars was 
allotted to Latin America. We say, that is not enough. 

Because of our deep concern for the democratic world as a whole, CIO 
helped create two years ago the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. Today, two years after, it is the strongest force in the world for 
democracy. It represents fifty-four million people in fifty-six different coun- 
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tries, and their numbers are increasing. ICFTU is dedicated to bringing the 
fruits of man’s invention, of labor’s creative force to millions of people who 
have been denied these benefits in the past. 

Freedom and economic stability in a free world depend upon the assist- 
ance of free democratic trade unions. ICFTU is the rallying ground for these 
democratic elements. It is the independent voice of labor; it will be heard 
and will be recognized. It is our intention to support and implement the 
activities of the ICFTU. 

The statement of policy in the resolution under discussion, of course, 
supports the military defenses of the democratic world. There can be no 
question about that. Furthermore, General Eisenhower is doing a creditable 
job in Europe, and the defense of the West is in good hands. 

But military defense is not enough. We need to strengthen the people 
economically so that they, too, should have a stake in democracy. 

In the war for men’s minds, our democratic pretensions are challenged 
when we associate with the fascist regimes of Franco in Spain and Peron in 
Argentina. The democratic world cannot understand our association with 
such anti-democratic forces. No one is under any illusion that these dictators, 
who destroyed the free trade unions in their own lands, will really support 
any democratic effort anywhere. 

The motto of the ICFTU is “peace, security and freedom.” Let us make 
it a living reality—peace through strength, security through a rising standard 
of living and freedom for real democracy the world over. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes Delegate Victor 
Reuther of the United Automobile Workers, who is acting as a special repre- 
sentative of the Congress of Industrial Organizations in Europe. 


DELEGATE VICTOR REUTHER (Automobile Workers): President Mur- 
ray and delegates to the convention, I am happy for this opportunity to say 
these few words in the form of a personal first-hand report on the trade union 
situation in Europe. 

Last January CIO dispatched to Europe a three-man delegation that was 
given the responsibility of making a six-week study of the trade union prob- 
lem and reporting back to CIO with very specific recommendations on the 
areas in which CIO might be helpful in strengthening the free and democratic 
trade union forces in Europe. 

Since I returned to Europe in March everything that I have experienced 
underscores and underlines the urgent necessity for implementing the prac- 
tical, sound recommendations that were approved by the CIO Board as they 
were submitted by this investigating committee. 

Let me say to you in all honesty that there is no other single force in 
Europe except the free trade union movement in which we can have com- 
plete confidence to not only wage an intelligent and effective struggle against 
the Communists but to conduct that struggle in such a way that in the course 
of it they do not strengthen the hand of the equally totalitarian forces on the 
extreme right. 

There have been very significant victories won by the free trade unionists 
since they merged their forces into the new powerful ICFTU. But let us also 
be frank to admit that there will be no security for the free forces of the 
West so long as in the crisis countries of France and Italy the trade union 
movement remains in large part under the control of the Communist Party 
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and the Communist Party remains the strongest single political party. And 
no amount of statistical figures about economic recovery can offset the stark 
reality that the standards of living in those two countries in particular remain 
so desperately low as to provide a natural and logical cesspool in which the 
ideologies of Communism and desperate nationalism can thrive. 

Military defense of the free world is necessary, but military defense with 
all of the well-trained battalions and divisions that can be placed in Europe 
cannot in itself protect and safeguard the free world, because this, as you 
know, you who have fought the Communists intelligently and effectively 
where it hurts them most, down in the grass roots, in the shops, mines and 
mills, you know the fight against totalitarianism on the extreme left and 
right must be fought on two fronts; that this represents not alone a threat 
from abroad but a threat from within these countries in Europe. And for 
that reason we must have the kind of allies who can wage that struggle intelli- 
gently and effectively from within, and within the free trade union movement 
of the world we have that kind of a force, but they desperately and urgently 
need the kind of support which can be made available to them and which must 
be made available to them by the major free trade union centers of the world. 
For that reason the ICFTU has launched this campaign. But this is not a 
problem of money and funds alone to help them finance that campaign. 
There is much that can and must be done back here at home, in Washington, 
in terms of seeing to it the proper kind of policies are worked out to govern 
these agencies of ours which are playing such a vital role in Europe today. 

Let me cite a few examples of the kind of problems we are running up 
against. South of Paris a little ways is a little industrial town called Chate- 
roux. There is an aircraft factory there and the authorities naturally were 
concerned with building up the rearmament program and needed that plant 
for the production of war materials, and they took over the plant and desig- 
nated the French Air Force officials as the agency responsible for handling 
labor relations. Now in a country where the largest single block in the trade 
union movement is under Communist control, and where the Communist Party 
gets five million votes, your colonels and generals understand military matters 
but not labor relations. They don’t understand how to really fight Commu- 
nists. They post a notice in the factory saying from this day on the Comite 
de Enterprise, the Work Council, the shop committee elected by all the work- 
ers in the plant, is dismissed, wiped out, every member of the shop committee 
is discharged. And in this cute little announcement was a phrase which has 
certainly done nothing to contribute to the friendly relations between the 
people of France and America. There was a statement that this order was 
being carried out on the instructions of the American authorities for security 
reasons. 

Well, of course you wouldn’t let the management deal with the Commu- 
nist problem by arbitrarily firing shop committee members. We will take 
care of the Communist problem as trade unionists by strengthening our own 
free trade union forces and by launching the only kind of constructive and 
positive trade union program that reveals itself in bread and butter terms, 
that kind of program of demagogic Communism or demagogic Fascism is not 
a subject for and makes no comparable appeal. If there was no strong Com- 
munist influence in that plant it certainly got a big helping hand by that kind 
of policy approach to the Communist problem. 

My experiences in Europe have given me a deep respect for the guts and 
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the determination which the free trade unionists of the different countries of 
Europe are demonstrating in their day-by-day struggle. In places even on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain, sealed off virtually from the rest of the world, 
there are trade union brothers of yours and mine and trade union sisters of 
yours and mine, members of the same free world labor organization, who 
daily are carrying on the fight for decency and integrity and freedom down 
at the shop level even under the threat of kidnappings by the Russians in 
Berlin and in Vienna. Up in little Finland, close to the Soviet border, the free 
trade unions have the guts to break with the World Federation of Trade 
Unions and to demonstrate their freedom, despite their physical proximity to 
the land of dictatorship. 

Down in Italy I went through the Fiat Automobile Works one day but a 
very short. time after a bomb had been exploded and had destroyed a large 
part of the factory, killed a workman, injured many, a bomb planted de- 
liberately to wipe out a number of active trade union people who had the guts 
to fight the Communists in their own stronghold. These people down in Italy, 
in France and Germany and Austria, in all those countries where the struggle 
is yet undecided, where we dare not rest on our battalions alone but had better 
match the expanding military strength with economic and political offensives, 
in those countries the issues are still undecided, and if we would win a sense 
of real security in this world, we must see to it at Washington and at the 
Paris level those agencies of government that speak for us understand and 
appreciate the means of developing these kind of trade union allies and help 
us create the kind of economic climate, mind you, in which free trade union- 
ism can survive and can expand. 

We have given our blessing to the Marshall Plan from the very begin- 
ning, and rightfully so; but you know what, the only place where the bene- 
fits of the Marshall Plan have really trickled down to the boys at the grass 
roots level, where the benefits of the Marshal] Plan reveal themselves signifi- 
cantly in terms of higher living standards, the only place that has occurred is 
in those countries where the free trade union organizations are not only 
strong in the factories, mines and mills, but are influential politically in the 
councils of government. 

The Scandanavian countries and Great Britain, and even little Austria, 
with all of their problems, because of their fighting trade union movements 
and their influence politically, down there you don’t hear the kind of com- 
plaints against the Marshall Plan you hear in France and Italy. 

There is no substitute for a trade union movement that can move in 
and protect its own interests on the economic front and win higher benefits 
for its own people, and there is no easy road to build that kind of strong, free 
trade union movement under the kind of desperate conditions that exists in 
those other countries. 

It must be done. The call has been sent out to the ICFTU, and as free 
trade unionists who would much rather we solve these kind of problems by 
winning economic and political victories rather than finding it necessary to 
fight them on the battlefield, we must rally our resources, whatever is re- 
quired to match the gravity of the situation, and pledge everything that is 
needed to match anything Communism or a rising nationalism in Europe 
brings up against us. 

There is hope as long as that kind of courage exists in the trade union 
movement in Europe and the rest of the world. 
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I know from the discussions that have been held these last few days 
with President Murray, President Potofsky and members of the International 
Committee, that CIO is mindful of its responsibilities in this field and will 
move with full and solid support to meet this situation. 

Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes Delegate Sol Stetin 
of the Textile Workers. 


DELEGATE STETIN (Textile Workers), Mr. Chairman, in rising to 
speak on this foreign policy resolution let me take advantage of this great 
opportunity to express my appreciation to those who enabled me to attend 
as one of the CIO delegates the recent convention of the labor movement of 
the free world, the ICFTU Congress in Milan, Italy. My thanks go to Emil 
Rieve, general president of the Textile Workers Union of America, and to its 
executive council, for proposing my name—and to Philip Murray for appoint- 
ing me. 

The nine days I spent at that conference in Milan constituted one of the 
most stirring experiences of my life. It was not only instructive but highly 
inspiring—genuinely so. For I was able to participate in—and to see with 
my own eyes—what all of us are sure of in our hearts—that the CIO is a 
major force on the firing line of the profound social struggle now going on 
in all corners of the world. 

The role of the CIO in the ICFTU symbolizes a most natural and appro- 
priate partnership. Both have the same constructive spirit, both share the 
same positive approach. What the CIO has done for America, the ICFTU 
is preparing itself to do for the entire world. Its success—or failure— 
will almost certainly determine the destiny of democracy and all its institu- 
tions. It will affect the welfare of all who truly believe in and are working 
for the freedom and progress of the human race. 

The ICFTU Congress met in that atmosphere of urgency and responsi- 
bility. And that mood remained with me after adjournment of the Congress 
when I spent some time touring parts of Italy, France and England. 

Of course, I need not explain that these travels have made me an au- 
thority. on foreign affairs, especially because they were so brief. But in that 
respect, my claim to being an expert is no worse than that of so many others 
who make an overnight tour of inspection and then sound off so learnedly 
about their observations and conclusions concerning the various problems of 
the universe. 

But it is not with arrogance that I am speaking, but with pride in the 
CIO and with a sense of keen obligation as an American. I am convinced 
that it is our unavoidable responsibility as a militant and socially conscious 
labor organization to assume a greater share of participation in the tasks of 
the ICFTU. We in the CIO must understand that we live and operate in a 
singularly favored nation. Both physically and financially as well as in our 
educational progress. Our kind of trade unionism, both in its principles and 
techniques, is needed in country after country. Our economic resources, our 
skills and our technological know-how are the one real hope of whole areas 
of the world where the labor movement has either remained still-born or 
been retarded by colonialism or economic backwardness. 

It is true that our country has extended itself with magnificent generosity 
and good will—and also with a hardening determination—to safeguard and 
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strengthen the free world. We have been pouring forth huge amounts of 

money, first, through relief after the war, then through the ECA and now 
the Point 4 program, and with the merging of our economic and military aid 
we are going forward with the Atlantic Alliance and broadening these activi- 
ties into the Mutual Security Program. 

All of this represents a tremendous achievement—one that can be matched 
by no other nation in the history of the world. In view of the global menace 
of international communism, it is certain that we could do no less. Indeed, 
we must do even more. 

But underneath this vast and growing responsibility that America has 
undertaken, a great and vital question remains unanswered. And that ques- 
tion must be answered because the peoples of the world are asking it—the 
masses, the workers, the underprivileged, the oppressed. 

This is where the positive approach of the ICFTU stands forth in its 
prime value. This is where the watchword of the ICFTU—which we of the 
CIO helped to fashion—assumes its finest meaning—the watchword of 
“BREAD, PEACE AND FREEDOM.” I say that if we truly believe in a demo- 
cratic destiny, we might well consider the idea of taking some of the billions 
of dollars now being spent for armaments and set up a team of 300 organ- 
izers, putting them at the disposal of the ICFTU to work in the depressed 
and disheartened and confused areas of the world. When workers speak to 
workers face to face, then the full truth of democracy can be told and, what 
is more, believed. 

Labor’s way of life is the formula for the ills of mankind today—free, 
democratic, autonomous, responsible labor’s way of life. That is what workers 
in the undeveloped and unstable nations have already begun to sense. That 
is why America’s efforts and America’s message heretofore have not suc- 
ceeded in penetrating into the hearts of men. What utter nonsense to peddle 
to them the glories of free enterprise, and the indispensable advantages of 
television sets, radios, washing machines, and freezers. First they need some- 
thing to put into the freezers. They need food and also freedom. Organized 
labor is the only safe and sound way to get it. 

We know this in the CIO out of our own experience. Basically, we 
secured our own food and freedom by going out to “organize the unorganized.” 
The same thing must be done throughout the world. In the same way as we 
went to the workers of America, we and others must now go to the workers 
of the lands across all the seas. 

Some years ago at a CIO convention like this one we heard Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas say to us: “Labor is peculiarly qualified to 
bridge a gap that has been growing between the United States and Europe. 
It is from the lips of American labor that Europe can most readily learn 
how democracy and freedom can be peacefully achieved in a framework of 

government.” Nor should we forget that Justice Douglas in the same speech 
said that the people of Europe are never going to go back to the old system 
of capitalism. If Justice Douglas were making his speech today he would 
no doubt include Asia, Africa and the Middle East along with Europe. Some 
of the gaps the Justice refers to are now being bridged through the ICFTU. 

Three hundred CIO organizers, functioning through the ICFTU, could 
serve as labor missionaries who would really do a grass roots job in soil that 
could be made fertile for freedom through trade unionism. 
When the ICFTU achieves a membership not of 50-odd million as at pres- 
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ent, but of several hundred million, then we will not be facing the fear and 
danger of a war which, win or lose, can well blast us all off the face of the 
earth. A world-wide democratic labor movement, side by side with a well- 
established United Nations, could banish war forever. 

In the meantime, labor must demand proper representation in all gov- 
ernment agencies dealing with foreign affairs—and at all levels. We are 
entitled to a full share of responsible posts in the ECA, in the Point Four 
set-up, in the Voice of America and in the State Department itself. We are 
entitled, both as a matter of right and as an obligation under crisis, to an 
opportunity to influence and implement our national policy in accordance 
with the basic principle that there can be no true politicai democracy with- 
out a co-existing industrial democracy. 

Let the world know—more clearly than now—that that is the way things 
are in the United States, and that the only reason why there is no Communist 
threat here internally is due to a well-developed trade union movement. And 
the same is true of Britain, Canada, the Scandanavian countries, New Zealand 
and Australia, and wherever free trade unionism flourishes. 

It is not true of countries without a strong and independent trade union 
movement. 

We can see the importance of these points when we examine the opera- 
tions of the ECA program. The ECA has done valuable work in many 
respects, but it has not carried out its major function—which was to serve 
as our most effective weapon against communism in foreign lands. It has 
failed because its intended fruits have not reached the workers of Europe. 
By and large Marshall Plan aid has been of benefit only on the top levels. In 
France and Italy, for example, it has enabled industrialists and manufacturers 
to earn fat profits but it has not been reflected in higher wages for workers 
or lower prices to consumers. The result is not only poverty and misery 
among the great majority of the people but also an increasing social inequality 
that the Communists exploit in their usual skillful manner. Otherwise, why 
should one-third of the voters in France and Italy cast their ballots for 
Communist candidates, as they did recently. 

We are playing with dynamite—if not with atomic bombs—if we fail to 
bring a more enlightened and progressive attitude among the official repre- 
sentatives of our country overseas. We must protest against a State Depart- 
ment policy which regards it as quite all right to send as our ambassador 
to the British Labor Government a man like Walter Gifford, president of the 
Bell Telephone Company, whose dealings with labor in that industry are far 
from harmonious and not democratic in spirit. We must protest at the action 
of our officials in West Germany who only a few days ago expressed sharp 
opposition to the negotiations which are now going on between the Bonn 
Government and the German Trade Union Federation to create a federal 
economic chamber. This chamber would be composed of an equal number 
of labor and employer representatives who would work out economic policies 
and submit them to the government. This is a step quite similar to the pro- 
posal in our own CIO resolution at this convention in favor of industrial plan- 
ning. American officials have no right to interfere with progressive ideas of 
this nature in Germany or anywhere else. And we must tell our govern- 
ment so. 

Fortunately, this attitude does not prevail everywhere. Some welcome 
developments have begun to appear—lI believe in large part due to the pres- 
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sure and pleas of the CIO and other liberal forces in our country. Thus, 
we see a Chester Bowles appointed ambassador to the extremely important 
Republic of India where, according to press reports, he made an exceptionally 
favorable impression from the very beginning, simply because he showed 
that he has no use for the old staid traditional type of diplomacy. The same 
kind of good work for America is being done by our ambassador to Denmark, 
Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, who addressed this convention so effectively on Tues- 
day. The secret of her success—and our country’s gain in the Scandanavian 
countries—is in her simple, down-to-earth realism about the facts of life, 
economic as well as international. 

It is of the utmost folly for the United States to block the enactment 
of social legislation in foreign countries. I will go further. We are making 
enormous expenditures to protect and bolster up the free world. It involves 
sacrifices and hardships on a great scale and for a long period. This is an 
investment for which we must not hesitate to demand effective safeguards, 
both in terms of defense and of the social stability which will avoid war by 
building up the world’s standard of living. There is a precedent to guide us. 
It is the Walsh-Healy Act. 

I propose the principles of the Walsh-Healy Act shall apply in future aid 
under the Marshall Plan. The Walsh-Healy Act does not interfere with the 
operations of companies holding government contracts. It simply sets up 
minimum standards of wages for them, thus eliminating unfair competition 
from firms which might produce for the government at lower prices merely 
because of sweatshop conditions. 

Safeguards of this kind in ECA allocations would guarantee that the 
benefits of American aid would go where they were originally intended to 
go—into all sectors of the economy instead of to the profiteering operators 
up on top. If we want to retain and develop the loyalty and understanding 
of the workers in this crucial hour of human history, we must give them 
concrete proof of the everyday values of the democratic way of life. They 
ask for bread and we give them a stone—or a speech—or a slogan. If they 
don’t get food, they won’t want freedom either. And if they lose their interest 
in freedom, ours cannot and will not survive either. 

We are against totalitarianism, whether of the right or of the left. But 
that is negative. What are we for? We must be a socially democratic 
world—a way of life throughout the world which, by means of the parallel 
efforts and visions of the United Nations and the ICFTU, will make available 
“BREAD, PEACE AND FREEDOM” for all mankind. 

. The motion to adopt the resolution carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to suspend the regular 
order of business and call upon the Committee on Constitution to submit its 
report to the convention now. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BALDANZI: The Committee on Constitu- 
tion, consisting of Frank Rosenblum, George Baldanzi, Charles Kerrigan, C. W. 
Werkau, Harry Block, Cecil Martin, Lewis McCracken, John Yancey, John 
Blackburn, H. L. Daggett, Ross Blood, M. Hedley Stone, Hulbert Warner, Wil- 
liam Farson, Ralph Helstein, Alvin Heaps, Desmond Walker, James Mitchell, 
John Grajeciar, Al Kojetinsky, Harold Straub, L. P. Thompson, Frank Bender, 
Frank Cronin, Michael Livoda, Michael] Mann, Lee Tucker, W. A. Copeland, 
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George Brown, R. J. Thomas, Bessie Hillman and Sol Stetin has two amend- 
ments to recommend for adoption to this convention. The first amendment 
deals with Article VIII, Section 1, on page 23 of our Constitution, which is as 
follows: 

The Committee on the Constitution recommends that Article VIII be 
amended so as to increase the per capita tax from 8 cents per member per 
month to 10 cents per member per month and to eliminate the special per 
capita tax of 2 cents per member per month. To accomplish this it is recom- 
mended that Section 1 of Article VIII be amended by striking out “eight” 
and substituting in lieu thereof “ten.” Section 1(a), which provides for the 
special per capita tax of 2 cents per member*per month, expires under its 
own term at the end of November, 1951. Section 1 of Article VIII as amended 
would read as follows: 

“Each national and international union and organizing committee shall 
pay on or before the 15th day of each month, for the preceding month, a per 
capital tax of 10 cents per member per month.” 

The committee recommends adoption of this amendment, and I might say 
by way of explanation to the delegates that this does not really represent an 
increase in per capita tax but it merely abolishes the 2 cents’ special tax 
which we had adopted at a convention. I think it was the last convention, 
and which was specifically ear-marked to assist those unions who were seek- 
ing to escape from the domination of the organizations that were dominated 
by the Communists. So actually all we are doing here is to eliminate the ear- 
marking and make the per capita tax 10 cents, as it was, without any ear- 
marking for any particular purposes, but to give to the administration the 
flexibility to use the funds of the CIO in whatever direction it is felt would 
do the best good.” 

I, therefore, for the committee, recommend the adoption of this amend- 
ment: 

. . . The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


ARTICLE IV—Section 1 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BALDANZI: The other amendment which 
the committee is recommending to the convention has to do with Section 1, 
Article IV, dealing with officers. This recommendation is that that article 
and section be so amended so as to provide for an Executive Vice President 
and to provide that the term of office for all of the officers shall run from one 
annual convention to the next rather than for one full calendar year, as pres- 
ently provided. 

The amendment which I am referring to is designed to reflect the actual 
practice of the CIO and to bring the formal Constitution into conformance 
with that practice. 

Section 1 of Article IV as amended would read as follows: 

“The officers shall consist of a president, a secretary-treasurer, and nine 
vice presidents, one of whom shall be designated by the president, subject to 
the approval of the Executive Board, as Executive Vice President. Each 
officer shall be a member of an affiliate, shall be elected by a majority of the 
votes cast at each regular annual convention, shall serve until his successor 
is elected at the next regular annual convention and shall assume office imme- 
diately upon election. In the event that more than two candidates are nomi- 
nated for any of the foregoing offices, and no one candidate receives a majority 
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of the votes cast, all except the two candidates receiving the highest votes 
shall be eliminated from the list of candidates, and a second vote taken.” 

This is recommended to you for adoption by the committee, and I want 
to take the opportunity for myself to make a little brief statement having 
to do with this amendment. 

In presenting this amendment on the part of the Constitution Committee 
as its Secretary, I want to state my own personal objection as a matter of 
principle to that part of the recommendation calling on the President to name 
the Executive Vice President from among the Vice Presidents, subject to the 
Executive Board approval. 

Now, obviously I am not against Vice Presidents or Executive Vice Presi- 
dents. I am a Vice President myself, but I am, however, opposed to the prin- 
ciple. I believe they should be elected by the convention and not appointed. 

In making this objection I want it clearly understood that I am not cast- 
ing in any sense any reflection upon the President of the CIO or upon anyone 
who is to be elected or selected as the Executive Vice President. I suppose 
you and I know that it is a dark secret as to who the Executive Vice President 
is going to be. It is only known by several million people; it’s been in the 
newspapers—and they are referring to Brother Allan Haywood. As far as I 
am concerned this is not intended as any reflection against Allan Haywood. 
I recognize the responsibility which he has carried and is carrying in Wash- 
ington, and this is merely giving to him the recognition which he deserves in 
fulfilling his functions. 

During the elections tomorrow I shall vote for Allan Haywood as a Vice 
President, and I shall be glad to do it, so I merely want to note for the record 
that my objection to this recommendation is one of principle and for no other 
reason. 

The committee, with these remarks, recommends that the convention 
adopt this resolution. 

. . . The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE RUBENSTEIN (Textile Workers): I rise in support of the 
recommendation of the committee without any reservation whatsoever. I 
think that in adopting the committee’s report it is in that spirit that we ought 
to proceed. I do not believe that there are any principles involved or jeopard- 
ized. I believe we should accept this recommendation wholeheartedly. If I 
for one moment thought that we were in any manner violating any principle 
I would stand before this convention and ask serious consideration before 
favorable action were taken. 

There is no doubt that the Executive Vice President, under the proposal 
as has been made to this convention, will have to be an elected Vice President, 
elected democratically by this convention. We want in choosing such a Vice 
President to make it clearly understood that we give wholehearted support. 
Obviously, the duties and tasks are so great that we cannot make any com- 
parison between the particular structure that we have in any particular 
organization with that of the CIO as such. Obviously we would object if the 
CIO, in establishing its structure, would in turn determine that every other 
international union, regardless of its problems, would take a similar structure 
to itself. 

By the same token, this convention would be remiss in its duties if it 
determined that the structure which is good for the CIO is only good for 
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CIO, because we do it a certain way in a particular international union. So 
I say that we ought to accept this without any reservation of mind or princi- 
ples or any other consideration. 

. . . The motion to adopt the recommendation of the committee carried. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BALDANZI: The committee also recom- 
mends that the Constitution, as amended, be adopted as a whole. 

. . . The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 
(The Committee was discharged with a vote of thanks of the convention.) 


PRESENTATION OF SCROLL TO PRESIDENT MURRAY 
BY AMERICAN ARBITRATION ASSOCIATION 


On behalf of the American Arbitration Association, there was presented 
to Philip Murray a scroll from the American Arbitration Association by its 
President, A. C. Croft. 

The text of the scroll follows: 

“Whereas the American Arbitration Association is celebrating its 25th 
Anniversary, a quarter of a century devoted to the advancement of voluntary 
artibration as a peaceful method of settling disputes and preserving good 
will, and 

“Whereas the Congress of Industrial Organizations has since its inception 
in 1936 strongly advocated and consistently used provisions for the arbitration 
of disputes arising out of collective bargaining agreements between manage- 
ment and labor, 

Be It Resolved, That Arthur C. Croft, President of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association, be authorized to convey to President Philip Murray, the Offi- 
cers and Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and to 
the Convention meeting in New York in the week of November 5, the appre- 
ciation and commendation of the American Arbitration Association for the 
almost unanimous adoption of the principles of voluntary arbitration by the 
Unions of the Congress of Industrial Organizations and for their outstanding 
record in the peaceful settlement of labor-management disputes by voluntary 
arbitration.” 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: We consider this award the highest possible 
commendation of the policy which we have always advanced and supported, 
namely, that agreements on any point in dispute can be settled by the volun- 
tary action of the parties. That is why we have so bitterly opposed the efforts 
of those who, for reasons of their own, have sought to put the judges or other 
law enforcement officers in power as arbitrary umpires. We call the attention 
of such people to the Constitution of the United States which certainly vests 
in the American people the guaranteed right to work out their own economic, 
political and religious problems. The men who wrote the Constitution were 
very careful to limit absolutely the authority of the government to intrude 
into the private affairs of citizens. 

Certainly we believe in voluntary arbitration as the final step in resolved 
difficulties that have not been settled between the parties themselves. We 
want the negotiations free and we want the arbitration proceedings likewise 
free. 

In adopting our program to eliminate jurisdictional disputes we in the 
CIO are agreed that these problems too can be settled within the framework 
of voluntary action on the part of those concerned. We believe we have the 
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right to settle our affairs in that fashion and our program.simply sets up a 
formula through which we assert and maintain that right. 


PRESENTATION OF GUESTS 


At this time President Murray introduced to the convention the Honorable 
David Lawrence, Mayor of the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and the 
Honorable Walter White, Secretary of the Nationa] Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I should like to take just about a minute of your 
time to present to you so that you may know that there are here two very 
distinguished citizens who took occasion to call upon the convention here this 
afternoon. They have been standing by watching our proceedings for quite a 
long time. One of them is a very good friend of mine—in fact, he is a neigh- 
bor. He is the mayor of our city, one of the greatest cities in the United 
States, the city of Pittsburgh, my home town. David Lawrence, the Mayor 
of the city of Pittsburgh. 

(Mr. Lawrence stood while the delegates applauded.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: And I am privileged indeed to have the chance 
to also present to the convention a very good friend of mine, a friend of 
many years. He and I have been associated with each other in the perform- 
ance of many important duties. He is an outstanding American, and a good 
friend of the CIO, your friend and my friend, Walter White, the Secretary of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 

(Mr. White stood while the delegates applauded.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Secretary of the Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Committee Secretary Curran continued the report of the committee, as 
follows: 


Resolution No. 23 
POLITICAL ACTION 


Labor’s political action is based on the fundamental belief that democ- 
racy and the democratic process offers to the people of America the widest 
opportunities for the attainment of our legitimate aspirations. 

It is based further on the belief that democracy depends for its strength 
and vigor on an informed and alert electorate. As an American institution 
and as a bulwark in the democratic system, the CIO has a positive duty to 
its members and to its country to awaken and inform the American elec- 
torate. 

Our country is endowed with enormous natural resources. Within its 
boundaries it has the world’s mightiest reservoir of human skill, ingenuity 
and devotion to the democratic ideal. Its people seek always to move for- 
ward toward a better organization of society in which the products of toil 
and the products of capital are shared on a fair and equitable basis and in 
which each person has full opportunity to develop his potentialities. 

In keeping with this deep-rooted desire to keep moving forward, the 
CIO is constantly seeking to keep open the path of progress. It has sup- 
ported and will support public officials of a like mind and it has opposed and 
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will continue to oppose those who block our progress or reimpose upon us 
the stodgy precepts of conservatism and reaction. 

We have learned, especially since 1932, how to give life and vitality to 
the constitutional requirement of government devoted to the promotion of 
the general welfare. We have advanced the welfare of our people and our 
nation and we have expanded our liberties in the process. We have re- 
placed the freedom to starve with the right to a job and the freedom to suffer 
old age in misery with the liberty to live out our later years in comfort and 
decency. 

We have learned that economic liberty for working people is as im- 
portant in our daily lives as politica] liberty and that liberty for the indi- 
vidual to advance and grow free from the preventable hazards of economic 
dislocation is the essential companion of cherished freedoms to speak, to write, 
to worship, and gather together for mutual advantage. 

We have also learned since 1932 that the holders of economic and po- 
litical power will go to desperate lengths to preserve and maintain their 
powers and privileges. They view with alarm the expanding liberties and 
power of the people and they seek by devious means to divert attention or 
confuse the people in their march of progress. 

Each election constitutes a test of the desire of the people to maintain 
an open pathway to progress and a challenge to the value we place on po- 
litical democracy. 

With these convictions foremost, we view the elections of 1952 as a 
time of trial and testing. 

The reactionary forces of our nation have not lost their power, and the 
longer they are denied unbridled control of our government the more des- 
perate they become. Their drive to return to economic royalism is un- 
ceasing and relentless. 

They work, not only openly, but through both major political parties and 
through coalitions of reactionary forces in both parties. Where they are 
unable to conquer they seek to divide and confuse and when they are unable 
to convince they resort to a smokescreen of vague charges calculated to 
inflame emotions and destroy reason. 

Your CIO-PAC has borne the brunt of that attack. It has been the 
target of unprincipled slander and unrestrained libel. It has been charged with 
seeking to dominate the political life of the nation, on one hand, and with 
being dominated by one of the major political parties on the other hand. It 
has been made the target of all those who fear the organized strength of the 
forces of progress in the hope that by its destruction the drive for a society 
of abundance and peace will be stayed. 

We declare that in this nefarious design they will fail. CIO-PAC will 
continue to operate as a powerful, independent force, not seeking to capture 
any political group and rejecting with all its power any attempt by any group 
to capture it. 

We will continue to work, by every legitimate means, for the maximum 
expression of the popular will at the polls in 1952, and we set as a reason- 
able goal a vote of 65,000,000 citizens in the forthcoming elections. We will 
continue to devote every energy to the publicizing of the record of all candi- 
dates for public office—national, state, county and city—and to the explana- 
tion of the many vital issues which remain to be resolved. We will continue 
to work toward the establishment in every industrial precinct of America 
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of a political organization zealously devoted to increasing participation in the 
process of democracy at every level. 

In the coming months we must make known to the people of the nation 
the consequences suffered in 1950 from less than maximum participation. We 
must make known the record of a Congress which has devoted this past year 
in fruitless endeavor to divert attention from its own shortcomings in the 
field of price control and needed social legislation by legislative circuses. 

Legislation to safeguard the pocketbooks of the nation’s wage earners 
against profiteers was ignored. A tax bill was enacted which bears most 
heavily on those least able to pay and which widens, rather than closes, 
loopholes for the wealthy. 

Civil rights legislation, long over-due and long needed, continues to be 
stalled. Platform promises have been mocked and the faith of a large seg- 
ment of our population in the meaning of our democracy has been under- 
mined. The principles of justice and equality which are written into our 
constitution cannot forever be bargained with in the political smokehouses 
without becoming cheap and tawdry. 

Many other social needs have been allowed to lie unmet. Housing and 
rent control remains a serious and vital problem for millions of Americans. 
Adequate medical care commensurate with the capabilities of modern science 
is available to only a few. Educational facilities for our children remain 
far below the standards required. Security in old age, while vastly improved, 
is still short of the requirements and potentialities. The Taft-Hartley law 
remains, frustrating the organization of the unorganized and snarling the 
processes of collective bargaining in needless and endless red tape. 

The solidity of the western world against the tyranny of communism 
has been weakened by a small cabal of political self-seekers who have not 
hesitated to place their country in peril if fantastic charges against the na- 
tion’s highest officials could result in political gain. For the sake of paltry 
political advantage they brought forth fear and doubt at a time when faith 
and courage was the paramount need. 

In the election of 1952 it is vital that the political forces of labor, to- 
gether with other representative groups in the community, reaffirm our deter- 
mination to continue on the path of progressive and liberal government. We 
must again become the spearhead of liberal idealism, giving our powerful 
support to those willing to do battle for the public good and throwing the 
weight of our opposition against those who seek to bar the road of progress. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

This convention declares its firm resolve to continue it program of polit- 
ical action and education. 

We are dedicated to the achievement of full employment, of good wages 
for those who work, of fair prices for farmers and of equitable profits for 
business and industry. Our economy must more adequately meet the chal- 
lenge of old age security and improve its system of unemployment compen- 
sation. Working people must be allowed to organize, free from interference 
and retaliation by employers and unfettered by the limitations of Taft- 
Hartley. Provisions for health and education must be brought into line with 
the capabilities of modern science so that ill-health and ignorance may be 
divorced from economic status. We must finally, as a nation, take vigorous 
steps to root out the decay of intolerance and bigotry and assure that each 
citizen, regardless of color or creed, enjoys the full benefits of his constitu- 
tional rights and liberties. 
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In the basic conviction that the entire program of the CIO is the program 
that embodies the hopes and needs of the American people, the CIO rededi- 
cates itself to our program of political action. It authorizes and directs the 
CIO-PAC to continue to direct and expand the political activities of the CIO 
and to service, direct and coordinate the work of the political action com- 
mittees of the state and city councils, to provide all possible aid and coopera- 
tion to the political agencies of the international unions, to carry on the task 
of political education and training on behalf of the CIO, and to do all other 
things necessary and proper to the accomplishment of the policy of the CIO 
as herein outlined. 

The CIO-PAC is further directed to continue to act on an independent 
and non-partisan basis giving support to the progressive forces in the two 
major parties and basing its judgment of candidates and parties upon their 
records and platforms. 

The CIO-PAC is further authorized and directed to cooperate as broadly 
as possible with the political agencies of other labor organizations and with 
farmers, consumers, church groups, small businessmen, professional men, 
white collar workers, minority groups, and all other citizens of good will 
dedicated to the same ideals of public service and welfare as the CIO. 

The collection of voluntary contributions of at least $1 a year from each 
CIO member for PAC shall continue on a regular yearly basis within each 
affiliate of the CIO and this convention hereby launches the 1952 dollar drive 
and calls upon each member of our organization to participate. 

The program to register and otherwise qualify our members and their 
family for voting must be pushed with new vigor and with systematic effec- 
tiveness by our international unions and industrial union councils. We expect 
each local, acting through or in cooperation with its area council, to check 
its membership list with the official registration lists and to take adequate 
steps for the registration of every adult member and his family. This pro- 
gram must be started now, in time for our members to participate in the 
primaries, precinct, county, state and national conventions as well as in the 
general election. 

We express praise and approval of the work of the CIO Political Action 
Committee; its director Jack Kroll and his staff, and all those CIO repre- 
sentatives and members who have worked to make PAC successful. 

Our program is not a program for labor alone. We voice the deepest 
hopes and aspirations of the great majority of all Americans—workers, 
farmers, small business men, native and foreign born, white and black, men 
and women. We believe the great organizations of CIO and our millions of 
enlightened and devoted members have a special contribution to make in the 
attainment of this program. We offer our minds, our energies, our special 
skills as organizers in the service not only of our own membership but of all 
the people—to show them the way to fulfillment of their hopes and aspira- 
tions through the simple exercise of their rights as citizens in a democracy. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee moves adoption 
of the resolution. 
. . The motion was seconded. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee and the Chair recognizes the director of the CIO Political Action 
Committee, our good friend, Jack Kroll. 
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DELEGATE KROLL (PAC): President Murray, officers, delegates and 
friends, of course I rise to support the resolution, but there is no need for 
me to talk too long. What I have to say to you—and you can pull a watch on 
this one—will take approximately ten minutes. 

And the reason for it is because you have all heard President Murray, 
Vice Presidents Reuther and Rieve, and our Counsel, Goldberg, and other 
eloquent speakers, describe the various problems, problems of vital concern 
to us and the rest of the country. 

These problems, as the speakers have pointed out, all have a common 
solution, a political solution. The resolution before us outlines how we pro- 
pose to achieve that resolution, and I want to comment on it very briefly. 

The first thing I would like to call your attention to is the tremendous 
expenditure of funds in the politica] activities of Mr. Reaction, and the dan- 
gers that lie in that to our democratic way of life. The dangers are inher- 
ent in these expenditures. If you will look at the record you will see that 
one hundred million dollars was spent by greedy interests of this country 
to put the notorious Taft-Hartley Act on the books. If you will look at the 
record you will see that in the state of Ohio last year the same special in- 
terests spent over—and I mean over—two million dollars to elect Mr. Re- 
action. You know they usually call him Mr. Republican, but I don’t like to 
slander the name of Abraham Lincoln and the name of the good Republicans 
who are still in that party by calling him Mr. Republican, so I prefer the 
name of Mr. Reaction. 

How much more as spent in Ohio—off the record—I don’t know, but 
I do know there were 49 special committees functioning in the election with 
untold funds they have never accounted for in that election. So much so, my 
friends, that a Special Senate Investigating Committee has been appointed 
to investigate these expenditures in the campaign in Ohio of 1950. I hope 
they find out how much was spent, and I hope they make it public, for the 
best interests of America and the future political life of our nation. 

The millions and millions of dollars spent in Ohio in 1950 I predict will 
be chicken feed to what will be spent in this country in 1952. You are going 
to see money flowing like water, you are going to see the most brazen attempt 
that was ever made in our country to buy the Presidency of the United States. 
Well, we have great faith that the people of America are not ready yet to 
sell the Presidency to the highest bidder, and I predict that they are not 
going to succeed in that attempt. 

But that is the kind of corrupting influence that we will have to fight. 
And we will fight it, we will fight it with all our energy and all our strength. 

And why do they do all of this? Why do they pour out these millions of 
dollars for lobbyists, for public relations campaigns, for columnists and radio 
commentators ? 

They tell us it is because of their concern for liberty. They say liberty 
or socialism is the great question of the day. I wonder just whose liberty it 
is they are concerned with. Is it the liberty of the average working man and 
woman to join the union and bargain collectively? I don’t believe so. 

Is it the liberty of a Negro worker to rent a decent apartment or walk 
into a decent restaurant? I don’t think so. 

Are they concerned with the liberty of a retired worker to enjoy his 
leisure, or the liberty of a farmer to sell his product at a decent price? I 
don’t think so. I don’t think they give a tinker’s dam for that kind of liberty. 
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I suspect they are more concerned with their liberty to make 25 billion dol- 
lars a year in profits—and that is after taxes. I expect they are more con- 
cerned with their liberty to drive the small businessman to the wall to clear 
the market place for monopoly; and I think they are more concerned with 
their liberty to charge a GI $85 a month for a chicken coop. 

No, my friends, liberty against socialism as a campaign issue in 1952 is 
a phony. 

The real issue is progress against reaction, special interests against the 
public interest, welfare for all against special privilege for the few. 

This is the job that CIO-PAC has got to make clear: Our job is to carry 
to the voters these issues to make sure no one misunderstands the true nature 
of the campaign of 1952. 

I want to say this to you, because I think it is necessary to say it, your 
Political Action Committee is an independent, non-partisan agency. The only 
allegiance we owe is to our country. The only duty we acknowledge is to 
cherish and protect this land of ours. But there are some petty politicians, 
state chairmen, national committeemen and similar officials who think that 
they don’t have to pay any attention to labor, that labor has no other place 
to go. Well, let me say this, in my opinion the shoe is on the other foot, the 
politicians have no other place to go but to the great masses of men and 
women organized in the labor unions of America. And the sooner they realize 
it the better off they will be and the better for the American people. 

If last Tuesday’s elections mean anything—and I think they do—they 
mean that the independent voter wants good, clean government, they want 
the: same kind of government that your CIO-PAC has been fighting for all 
these years. And I would like to say I don’t believe that any person or group 
of persons can withstand that kind of pressure from the independent voters 
of America. And also I would like to say we are not interested in candidates 
who have nothing to offer except a different party label. We are not inter- 
ested in stumble bums or the stooges of gangsters or organized crime. 

There is enough work for us to do to give support to those loyal men 
and women of principle in Congress who have stood up and been counted, 
and have been counted on the side of labor. There are many of them, it is 
true, in both political parties, but there are not enough of them. 

So it is our job to see to it there are more of them in both major political 
parties. 

We are concerned, too, and anybody who cares anything about his coun- 
try’s future must be concerned—with making our democratic system work, 
and it won’t work with only 50 percent of the people going to the polls. And 
that is all that has been going to the polls, and that is not enough. That is 
not enough, my friends, to decide the vital questions which confront our 
nation. 

We in the CIO-PAC aim at a vote of sixty million next year, and that 
is not too high a goal, that is only six out of ten of the eligible voters in 
America to go to the polls and vote. And if we get that kind of vote, we will 
get the kind of a Congress that will pay some attention to the voices of the 
people and less to the voices of the lobbyists. 

I would like to mention just in passing about your giving a dollar to 
PAC. It comes to less than 2 cents a week, 10 cents a month. That is not 
much, but it can help; it can help to get the proper information to the 
American people, it can help us to safeguard our way of life, it can help us 
to keep moving forward. 
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There is one other thing I will say that I think also needs saying, and 
that is this, I would like to say we are concerned about mink coats, and deep 
freezers, very much concerned about mink coats and deep freezers; but, my 
friends, I am more concerned, an awfully lot more concerned, about the 
millions and millions of dollars that are stolen from the people of this country 
by the lobbyists for the special] interests. 

What the hell is a mink coat compared to a tidelands oi] steal? Can you 
compare a deep freezer to a monopoly stranglehold on natural gas rates? 
And what is a bottle of perfume compared to the Capehart Amendment in 
the price control bill? 

Well, my friends, it is going to take more than a mink coat to stop us 
from talking about the lack of an adequate price control law, and it is 
going to take more than a deep freezer to keep us from talking about the 
loopholes in the tax laws. Mink coats come high, but they don’t come that 
high. There is the job of your PAC. 

I want, in conclusion, to thank President Murray for his guidance, his 
wise counse] and his help in the year that has passed. I want to thank all 
of the officers of CIO, National, city and state, who have been engaged in 
this work and doing a yeoman’s job in CIO-PAC. It is an everlasting job, 
but we in CIO are used to everlasting jobs, and we are going to keep ever- 
lastingly at it until such time as we have good, clean government all the way 
from Congress down to the city officials and the county officials. 

I thank you, and I want to say to you I will have opportunities, I hope, 
to talk to you more at length in the future on the problems of 1952. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I believe that we should try to call it a day now. 
How about it? It is getting now at 5:30, and we can conclude the discussion 
on this resolution tomorrow morning and make disposition of it at that time, 
There are a number of other people that want to talk about political action. 
However, I would like to remind the delegates that if you will note the 
rules, we are scheduled to nominate the officers of the organization for the 
ensuing term beginning at 10:00 o’clock tomorrow morning, and the elections 
will follow the nominations; and we may have to push the time up a little 
and have the nominations at 11:00 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

I hope that the convention can get down to business at 9:30 tomorrow 
morning promptly, and all the delegates be here, and make disposition of the 
few resolutions that remain to be discussed, so we can proceed with our 
regular order of business at 11:00 o’clock by nominating your officers and 
electing them. 


MESSAGE FROM UNITED STATES SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


“Appreciate it if you see that following greeting gets to Philip Murray: 

“Please accept my sincere congratulations on the work of the CIO and 
its leaders and my best wishes for a most successful convention. The CIO is 
a potent force in helping keep America free at the same time it is helping make 
America strong. I know your splendid convention will establish another 
record of achievement on behalf of America’s common good. 


(signed) Warren G. Magnuson.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO ALL DELEGATES OF ALL INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS, 
State, County, and Local: 

There will be a meeting of all delegates from ALL Industrial Union 
Councils in the WEST BALLROOM Saturday morning and afternoon, Novem- 
ber 10. 

Morning Session beginning promptly at 10:00 o’clock and continuing until 
12:30. 

Afternoon Session from 2:00 to 5:00, all delegates being expected to 
remain throughout the session. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will adjourn to meet at 9:30 
tomorrow morning, promptly. 


(At 5:30 o’clock the convention stood adjourned to reconvene at 9:30 
o’clock Friday, November 9, 1951.) 


FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


New York, N. Y. 
November 9, 1951 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:45 o’clock, 
a.m. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: There was pending before the convention when 
we adjourned last evening the consideration of our PAC resolution. Delegate 
Kroll had discussed the subject matter briefly, and the Chair will now call 
upon delegates in the convention to continue the discussion. 


DELEGATE MAZEY (United Automobile Workers): Brother Chairman 
and fellow delegates: I consider the political action resolution the most im- 
portant piece of business that this convention has before it. For a great num- 
ber of years CIO and various other labor organizations in the country have 
been adopting fine resolutions on all of the domestic questions that face our 
nation. We have adopted fine resolutions on how we can extend and improve 
our democracy. We have adopted fine resolutions on foreign policy, but none 
of these resolutions can be put into effect unless we do a job in the political 
field, unless we can elect men and women to Congress, to our state legisla- 
tures, to our city governments who place human rights ahead of property 
rights, unless we have the strength to elect people who believe in America, who 
believe in the common people of our world, and who believe that government 
should be the instrument to advance the common good of all of the people in- 
stead of being used as the instrument to advance the selfish interests, the 
greedy and those who control our economic and political life. 

We have adopted fine resolutions at this convention, resolutions covering 
every field of our domestic life. We have adopted these same resolutions on 
previous occasions, and at this convention we have not been able to report that 
the major domestic resolutions that we adopted at the last convention have 
been put into effect, and there are several] reasons for our shortcomings. First 
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of all, in 1948 President Truman and the Democratic Party were victorious 
because they campaigned on a program that captured the imagination of the 
American people on the principle of a Fair Deal program. I say that President 
Truman and his administration have made very feeble efforts to put this pro- 
gram into effect, have been very inept in keeping their fine promises of 1948, 
and that part of the reason for the failure to adopt the legislative program of 
our organization has been failure of the administration to organize its forces 
properly and to carry on a real fight in putting these things into effect. 

In a few months the national parties are going to have national conven- 
tions in which they will draft platforms on which they run and in which they 
will make glowing promises to the American people. I submit that the party 
convention of the Democratic Party should not last too long. All they have 
to do is readopt the fine program that they enacted in 1948, because it has 
been only slightly used. 

President Truman has a right to be critical of the Republican-Dixiecrat 
coalition that has failed to pass the kind of legislation that he has requested. I 
submit that some of the failure to pass this legislation, however, rests on his 
shoulders and on the leaders of the Democratic Party as well. But I think that 
as far as legislation is concerned that the President has tried. On the other 
hand the President certainly cannot escape responsibility for the blunders that 
have been made from a purely administrative point of view. For example, the 
Defense Mobilization Act is a bad piece of legislation. It cannot mobilize our 
forces, it cannot protect us against runaway inflation, but yet, as bad as that 
Act is, the President made the matter worse by placing the entire defense 
mobilization program in the hands of big business, in the hands of the very 
people who, on the legislative front and on Capito] Hill and in Washington, 
were responsible for the passage of an inadequate defense mobilization act in 
the first place. 

All of us in labor were proud of the President when he vetoed the Kerr 
Bill, which would give privileges to the large monopolists that contro] our 
natural gas in this country. We applauded that as a real courageous fight, but 
then what happened? The President by appointing some of his old cronies to 
the Federal Power Commision in effect did exactly what the gas interests 
wanted done. So the veto was meaningless. 

We can cite instance after instance where the President has had the op- 
portunity of placing people in government to properly protect the interests of 
workers, but instead of that he has repeatedly given to big business responsi- 
bilities that affect the lives of the majority of the people of our country. 

In our particular industry, the auto industry, we have large unemploy- 
ment. A good part of this unemployment has been due to improper planning of 
the defense program. The companies are permitted at government expense to 
build new plants in the backlands of America, but in large industrial centers, 
where we have the manpower and the facilities available to produce these 
goods, we have very few defense contracts. This is an administrative decision. 
This you cannot blame on the Republican-Dixiecrat Congress. This is a deci- 
sion the President himself is responsible for by the people he appoints to these 
particular commissions. I say that in discussing the question of political ac- 
tion we shouldn’t just talk about getting out the votes and doing all the neces- 
sary things that we need in the political action field, but we ought to critically 
analyze the forces of American politics, so that we can do a better job in the 
future in this particular arena. 
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I say that our resolution on political action is a good resolution. It points 
out very clearly that the CIO will not be a tail to the kite of either the Repub- 
lican or Democratic party; and the recent elections have certainly demon- 
strated that unless we make endorsement of people who have decent records 
in public life our rank and file wi!] not follow our lead in recommendations on 
days of election. 

I think the other principal reasons for our failure on the legislative front 
are internal weaknesses of our own. We have a large organization. We have 
millions of members, but unfortunately our members are still politically in- 
articulate; they are still politically unconscious as far as the responsibilities 
of citizenship are concerned, and we have the responsibility and the job to 
educate our members to the full realization of the importance of political 
action, of tying their economic interests in the shop with the interests on polit- 
ical levels. 

We have got to point out to them that the passage of the tax law, the pas- 
sage of legislation that affects rents and housing and health and education and 
civil rights and all these other matters have a definite effect on their pay 
checks and their lunch buckets. We have got to do a real job in mobilizing 
and educating our members to the needs of political action, because by and 
large, our members have a great deal of apathy on this particular score and 
We are not getting the kind of responsibilities, the kind of support that we 
need on this question. 

All of us must carry on real active educational work to make our people 
politically conscious. We must get our members to register; we must get our 
members to vote, and we must begin to develop the kind of political loyalty to 
get our members to vote for candidates that we endorse, that labor endorses. 
One way to get that loyalty and maintain it is to make certain of our endorse- 
ments. If we have a choice between Tweedle-dee and Tweedle-dum, on many 
occasions it might be better not to choose either because if we make poor en- 
dorsements, we make poor choices, our rank and file will not follow us, as the 
recent elections have greatly indicated. 

So I want to urge all of the organizations present to intensify political 
education work, to build ward and precinct organizations, to build independent 
organizations of labor, to establish neighborhood steward systems as far as our 
political life is concerned so that we can do a more effective job in this field 
in helping to advance our over-all program. 

I want to make one further comment, and that is on the question of specu- 
lation for the elections of 1952. In recent days the newspapers have carried 
stories about the attitude of organized labor toward the presidential boom of 
Eisenhower. I would like to express one man’s opinion on this particular ques- 
tion, because I think it is about time that organized labor indicates in some 
degree how it feels about this particular question. 

I have carefully examined the record of General Eisenhower and I want to 
say that I find nothing in his record which would indicate that he is an accep- 
table candidate for President as far as organized labor is concerned. General 
Eisenhower is a good general, but I firmly believe, after having had the oppor- 
tunity of serving in the armed forces that no man who reaches the position of 
a general, who has spent his entire life in the environment of the caste system 
and dictatorship of the Army, has the proper basic training to be President of 
the United States. I say that this goes for Eisenhower or for any other per- 
son who has served in the Army as a part of this vicious dictatorial caste 
system. 
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When you try to look at the position of the General on domestic matters 
you find that he has made one pronouncement on an important basic social 
question that affects a lot of people. You will recall that some time ago Gen- 
eral Eisenhower pooh-poohed the idea of the importance of social security and 
the necessity of pensions, and he thought that we were pampering people by 
trying to provide for them when they reached the age where they were too old 
to work and too young to die. That is the only basic social question that the 
General has ever committed himself on. 

I say to people looking for a sure winner, let’s make certain that we don’t 
buy a pig in a poke, and that we don’t try to elect a person whose record is 
unclear and a person who has not demonstrated in a single instance his fitness 
for the top position in this country of ours. 

I thought that someone ought to make these remarks to this convention 
I am expressing my own opinion on this matter, but I feel quite strongly about 
it and I believe that the person that labor will finally select and decide to sup- 
port for the presidency in 1952 must be a person who has fought for the basic 
issues that the labor movement endorses, that will advance the interests of 
all the people of our nation. We must not make the mistake of supporting a 
person who may be a popular figure, but who does not have the qualifications 
or background and who has not fitted himself on all of the basic questions 
that confront the people of our nation. 

I hope that in this coming year we will do a better job on the political 
action front than we have done in the past, because if we could mobilize this 
great potential of organized workers in this country we can, in our time, build 
an America and help build a world in which we will have abundance and 
security and in which we will have peace. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Is there any further discussion of the resolu- 
tion? Are you ready to vote? 

Those favoring the motion to adopt the report of the committee will say 
aye; contrary minded, no. 

The ayes have it, and the report of the committee is adopted. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might ask the indulgence of the convention 
whilst I remind them that the regular order of business provides for the nom- 
ination and election of your officers at 10:00 o’clock. We nevertheless have a 
few important resolutions that we should like to have you pass upon before 
the elections take place, and the Chair will now entertain a motion to suspend 
the regular order of business and proceed to nominate and elect the officers 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations at 11:30 o’clock promptly. 

. . . Upon motion made, duly seconded and carried, it was so ordered. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes the Secretary of the 
Committee on Resolutions. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 
Committee Secretary Curran reported as follows: 
Resolution No. 38 
LABOR UNITY 


The CIO has always looked with favor on the development of unity in 
the ranks of the free democratic labor movement of the United States. Labor 
unity has long been a cherished goal of the CIO and its members, because 
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they have recognized that a more secure, more abundant life for the working © 
people of America will be hastened by the achievement of a united labor 
movement. 

Therefore, the CIO over a period of years has repeatedly sought the 
unification of all bona fide labor organizations. In April, 1950, President 
Murray, in an historic letter to other democratic trade union organizations, 
pointed out the need for united labor action as a step toward agreement on 
the host of intricate details involved in the eventual attainment of organic 
unity. 

We in the CIO have recognized that united action on economic, legis- 
lative, and political problems could not wait for final agreement on the 
countless important organizational problems involved in the development 
of organic unity. A year ago, the CIO convention noted with satisfaction 
the progress already made toward development of a functioning labor unity, 
and it directed a continuation of efforts to achieve better working relation- 
ships with other democratic union organizations. 

Shortly after the 1950 CIO Convention, problems arising out of the na- 
tional mobilization program accentuated the need for united labor action. 
Discussions among representatives of the various union organizations led, 
in mid-December, 1950, to the formation of a United Labor Policy Committee. 
This Committee, composed of representatives of the CIO, AFL, the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association and the Machinists, was created to pro- 
vide organized labor with a unified voice in matters relating to the mobiliza- 
tion effort. 

For eight months the United Labor Policy Committee functioned effec- 
tively as the voice of united labor. Through the Committee the over- 
whelming majority of American labor enjoyed the benefits of united action; 
it was a demonstration of the ability of the various labor groups to work 
cooperatively together. American labor, through the United Labor Policy 
Committee, was progressively improving the chance for the achievement of 
organic unity. 

In August, 1951, representatives of American Federation of Labor on the 
United Labor Policy Committee suddenly and without adequate explanation 
announced their withdrawal from the ULPC. That action scuttled the 
growing movement toward united labor action that had contributed so much 
to the welfare of union members, to the general public and to the effective 
mobilization of America’s defenses. 

The sudden destruction of a United Labor Policy Committee has created 
a climate in which serious discussion of labor unity between the American 
Federation of Labor and the CIO now seems difficult. It raises the question 
of the sincerity of the desire of the leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor for labor unity. The action of the AFL’s leadership in breaking up 
the ULPC would also seem to be based on a misconception that the unions 
of the CIO would be willing to sacrifice their fundamental principles of 
democratic industrial unionism—in order to return to an organization still 
dominated by a narrow craft union philosophy. 

The CIO and its unions will continue, despite the disruptive blow to 
united labor action during the past few months, to strive for honorable labor 
unity with other organizations. We recognize that honorable labor unity 
can develop only through understanding and joint endeavor. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 
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This 1951 Convention of the CIO commends and approves the steps 
taken by President Murray and other officers of the CIO during the past 
year to gain a maximum degree of cooperation and united action among all 
legitimate labor organizations. 

This Convention condemns and deplores the decision of the American 
Federation of Labor to withdraw from the United Labor Policy Committee 
and expresses its deep conviction that the AFL’s action in breaking up the 
ULPC was an irresponsible and disruptive move away from our common 
goal of labor unity. 

This 1951 Convention of the CIO reaffirms our traditional devotion to 
the ideal of organic unity in the American labor movement, and our hope 
and belief that organic unity will eventually be achieved through a spirit of 
cooperation, responsibility, and sincerity in the relationship of all democratic 
free American trade union organizations. 

AND BE IT-FURTHER RESOLVED: 

That cooperation with AFL unions and other bona fide unions at the 
community, state and national levels be continued to advance common ob- 
jectives and to strengthen the ultimate achievement of a united labor move- 
ment. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 
adoption, and I so move. 
. . . The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee. I should like to add to what has been recommended to the convention 
by the Resolutions Committee the following thought, and that is upon the 
acceptance of this resolution by the convention the members of the Executive 
Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations and the Vice Presidents of 
the CIO will give the entire subject matter their continued consideration. 

And that is about all I should care to say about the resolution at this 
moment. 

Those favoring the motion to adopt the report of the committee will say 
aye; contrary minded, no. 

The ayes have it and the resolution is adopted. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The next two resolutions will be 
acted upon jointly. 
Resolution No. 48 
THE CONSTITUTION OF PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Rico, the youngest Latin-American Democracy, has in recent 
years emerged as an outstanding example of a dynamic and creative democ- 
racy for all people who are still burdened with colonialism, dictatorships, 
military juntas and venial governments. 

For almost four hundred years it was a colony of Spain under the 
tyranny of local Governors who were emissaries of Spain. In 1898 it be- 
came a possession of the United States, but it was not until 1917, under 
President Wilson, that the rights of full citizenship were granted to the 
residents of that island. It was the enlightened government of President 
Truman that recognized that the people of Puerto Rico had earned the right 
to full political autonomy within the framework of the United States and 
as a first step, the people of Puerto Rico elected their own Governor. 
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This state of maturity which Puerto Rico has reached has culminated 
in the creative task of enacting its own Constitution, under the right 
granted by Congress for the establishment of. its relationship to the Amer- 
ican Union on the basis of mutual consent. 

The CIO not only has consistently demonstrated its sympathy for the 
people of Puerto Rico, but has also insisted that the full rights, benefits and 
privileges of American citizenship be extended to Puerto Rico. 

At this time the Constitutional Assembly of Puerto Rico is engaged in 
this historic task of drafting that document. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations fully recognizes that the 
Puerto Rican Government, now that it has achieved political democracy, 
also wants to achieve industrial democracy, particularly at the present time 
when it is engaged in a vast program of industrial development to cope with 
the grave problems of over-population and chronic unemployment. To keep 
production at a high level and insure industrial peace, there is only one 
answer—collective bargaining, the backbone of industrial democracy. 

Labor’s right to bargain collectively must be guaranteed. It can only 
be guaranteed by recognizing the fundamental rights of workers to organize, 
to strike and to picket. Without these rights the workers have no bargain- 
ing power and collective bargaining becomes a farce. 

These essential rights of labor, already recognized in the laws of Puerto 
Rico, should be safeguarded against curtailment by their protection in the 
Bill of Rights of the new Constitution. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations through its thirteenth Annual 
Convention sends to the people of Puerto Rico a cordial message of greeting 
on the occasion of the drafting of its Constitution. 

We call on the Constitutional Assembly to embody and incorporate in 
the Constitution of Puerto Rico the fundamental and essential rights of 
labor to organize, to strike and to picket, and we address a copy of this 
resolution to the Constitutional Assembly now in session in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. 


Resolution No. 49 
THE PUERTO RICAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations and its affiliates have always 
recognized and supported the right of the workers of Puerto Rico to pro- 
duce and process to the fullest extent the products of the island. 

The Sugar Act of 1948 limits the production of raw sugar and the re- 
fining of pure sugar in Puerto Rico to an extent that is both unfair and 
economically unsound for the economy of the island. The restrictive limita- 
tions contained in the Sugar Act of 1948 severely hampers the major in- 
dustry of Puerto Rico, depresses income and makes it impossible for the 
island to pay for many needed imports. 

The limitations on the right of Puerto Rico to produce and to process its 
own sugar is a vestige of colonialism which should be eliminated. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

There must be a realistic adjustment of the existing situation. This 
Convention approves of the action already taken by the CIO through its 
Organization Department in attempting to secure amendments to the Sugar 
Act. The CIO through its Organization Department will continue its efforts 
to secure a review of the Sugar Act of 1948 in order to advance the Puerto 
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Rican economy by increasing its over-all sugar production to the fullest 
possible extent. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends the 
adoption of these two resolutions, and I so move. 
. . . The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the resolutions, and the 
Chair recognizes Vice President Haywood. 


VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to take too 
much time of the convention, but I would be remiss in my duties if I didn’t 
speak briefly on these Puerto Rican resolutions. 

Puerto Rico, as you know, is a colony of the United States, its people are 
American citizens; we took them over in 1898 at the time of the Spanish- 
American War. _ 

I have been down to Puerto Rico and I can report to you that our move- 
ment is now established there. You have a delegate here, at this convention, 
from the Island, a full-fledged delegate. 

About a year ago an attempt was made in Puerto Rico to kill the gov- 
ernor, at the same time they attempted to kill President Truman. This was 
the Nationalist group. Coupled with the Commie group, they have tried to 
stop the work of the CIO unions there. However, in the last year our move- 
ment has about routed these two groups. 

The conditions in Puerto Rico are abominable; they are a disgrace to 
our flag. 

The CIO demands that the children in Puerto Rico be given an oppor- 
tunity for an education. Something less than 25 percent of the kids get an 
opportunity to go to school. We are determined to get rid of this situation 
and see to it that they get the kind of schooling they are entitled to under the 
American flag. 

The working conditions in Puerto Rico are something like down in the 
Panama Canal Zone that Brother Welsh spoke to you concerning yesterday. 
The CIO is moving with these people to build up their standards. When our 
Puerto Rican brothers come to the United States I call upon all of our 
brothers to give them every consideration and to help and assist in stopping 
the exploitation of those workers down there. We should welcome them with 
open arms as American citizens. 

I am proud of the association we have with Puerto Rico, and I am sure, 
along with President Murray and the other officers of the CIO generally, we 
are going to work with them night and day to improve their economic lot and 
make them proud of us and proud that our flag is flying over the Island. 

Thanks a lot. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee. Are there any further remarks? 

Those favoring the motion say aye; contrary minded, no. 

The ayes have it, and the motion prevails. 


Resolution No. 43 
ISRAEL 


One of the most sensitive spots in the world today is the Middle East, 
where the ferment of nationalism, reaction and communism threatens to 
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disturb the tranquillity not only of that vast area but of the entire globe. 
In this setting of backward nations, the young State of Israel stands out as 
a shining example of progress and civilization, of democracy and the respect 
for human dignity. In its struggle to achieve self-sufficiency in the face of 
an unprecedented program of receiving hundreds of thousands of oppressed 
and uprooted Jews from many lands, Israel has assumed enormous economic 
burdens which have made necessary a substantial amount of aid from 
friendly nations and private organizations in other parts of the world. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations, long a staunch supporter of 
the idea of a free Jewish State, notes with gratification the steps taken by 
our own Government to aid Israel in its efforts to surmount the economic 
difficulties besetting it. It was most gratifying that the United States has 
included Israel among the free, worthy nations, in the economic aid bill 
passed by Congress in its last session. Although the full amount requested 
could not be granted at this time, the sum of $65,000,000 that has been ap- 
proved will enable the young State of Israel to cope with some of its most 
pressing needs, and help it increase the productive capacity of its industry 
and agriculture so that it may soon be competent to stand on its own feet. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations reaffirms its faith in the dem- 
ocratic nature of the State of Israel, and urges our government to establish 
closer bonds with that country, especially in light of the recent develop- 
ments in Iran and Egypt. The unilateral action of Egypt in closing the 
Suez Canal to all Israel-bound shipping is a flouting of international law, 
and its unilateral scrapping of its treaties with Great Britain indicate its 
total disrespect for its international obligations and has exposed its unre- 
liability as far as the common effort to erect a defense system in the Middle 
East is concerned. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations urges our Government to take 
all measures at its disposal to bring about the opening of the Suez Canal 
to all shipping, including that of Israeli vessels; and to obtain, through the 
medium of the United Nations, a final and far-reaching peace between 
Israel and all the Arab states of the Middle East, so that normal relations 
can be restored among those countries at this vital juncture of history. 


. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 44 
HISTADRUT 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations has watched with fraternal 
interest the growth of the new State of Israel as a pillar of democracy in 
the Middle East, and has been particularly gratified to note the rise of the 
organized trade union movement in that country. For the past thirty years, 
agricultural and industrial workers organized in the Histadrut, the general 
labor federation of Israel, have spearheaded the many social, economic and 
cultural advances of that country. Histadrut has grown from an original 
membership of 4,400 in 1920, to over 400,000 in 1951. It includes in its ranks 
tens of thousands of recent immigrants and refugees from the backward 
countries of the Middle East and North Africa, feudal countries where free 
trade unionism is unknown or is subjected to repression and persecution. 

Histadrut has been instrumental in making the social and economic stand- 
ards of organized labor an integral part of the country’s way of life. It 
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has fostered a remarkable network of cooperative institutions in the field of 
health, which serve nearly a million Jews and Arabs. It has developed vo- 
cational schools for youths and new immigrants, and has stimulated the 
cultural activities among Jewish and Arab workers in their respective lan- 
guages. Histadrut is a pioneer of modern housing projects for the working 
population of the Middle East, and has fostered mutual aid funds and serv- 
ices for the benefit of the common people. Only in Israel, due to the special 
exertions of Histadrut, have the Arab workers begun to enjoy a higher 
standard of living than they have ever enjoyed for centuries past. 

The State of Israel, beset by many enemies, has succeeded in keeping 
its economy whole, while absorbing hundreds of thousands of homeless wan- 
derers. Israel has continued to play an honorable role in the United Nations, 
and has encouraged the free nations of the world who seek to strengthen 
the United Nations as the instrument for the promotion of peace and the 
defeat of aggressors and international outlaws. The people of the State of 
Israel have expressed their deep and abiding friendship for the people of 
America, and Histadrut, the Israeli trade union movement, has constantly 
maintained close fraternal bonds with the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. In this fourth year of the existence of the State of Israel, Histadrut 
is engaged in a continuous program of converting homeless immigrants 
into productive citizens, endowed with all the privileges, prerogatives and 
responsibilities of dignified workers in a functioning democracy. To pursue 
this vital program that strengthens the cause of world democracy, extra- 
ordinary funds are required so that its manifold activities in the -field of 
health, housing, vocational training, cultural advancement, international 
relations, mutual aid and other beneficial undertakings may be enlarged. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Convention of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations extends its heartiest fraternal greetings 
to Histadrut, the General Federation of Jewish workers in Israel, and con- 
gratulates it upon its splendid achievements in spite of unparalleled ob- 
stacles; and further 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Convention endorse the activities of the 
American Trade Union Council of the National Committee for Labor Israel, 
which is a living bridge between the American workers and the Israeli 
workers; and further 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Convention call upon all the affiliates of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations to participate generously in the 
annual Israel Histadrut Campaign which helps finance the great humani- 
tarian and trade union program of Histadrut for the workers and immi- 
grants in Israel. 

. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 51 


INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD ACTION ON 
JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 


WHEREAS: 

The CIO Executive Board has approved a statesmanlike program for 
eliminating jurisdictional disputes within the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

This program has the wholehearted support of CIO affiliates, and is 
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indicative of the vigorous desire of the CIO to meet each problem effectively 
and forthrightly in the interests of our members. 

The program is a practical one. It seeks to apply rules of common 
sense to these problems. It will work to prevent CIO unions from compet- 
ing with each other in National Labor Relations Board elections. In arrang- 
ing for the appointment of an outside arbitrator, to handle such cases as may 
arise, the CIO jurisdictional program insures that every jurisdictional prob- 
lem in our organization will be handled fairly and on its merits. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

This Convention hails and endorses this constructive step which we 
know will lead our unions to more effective representation of the workers 
in American industry. 


. . . The resolution was adopted. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: That completes the work of the 
Resolutions Committee; and we move now that the report of the Resolutions 


Committee be accepted as a whole. 

. . . The motion was duly seconded and carried, and the report of the 
Resolutions Committee, as a whole, was accepted. 

Upon motion, the Committee on Resolutions was discharged, with a vote 
of thanks from the convention. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now calls on the Committee on Ap- 
peals and Grievances. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPEALS 


Delegate William Pollock, Textile, Chairman of the committee, reported 
as follows: 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN POLLOCK: Mr. Chairman, as there were no 
appeals to come before our committee, it was unnecessary to cali a meeting 
of the committee. 

I, therefore, move you discharge the committee, with thanks, for the 
splendid job they have performed. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It would seem the motion is in order. Those 
favoring the motion say aye; contrary minded, no. 

The ayes have it, and the committee is duly discharged, with the thanks 
of the convention. 

NATIONAL DAILY REPORTER 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Vice Presidents and members of your inter- 
national Executive Board for sometime have been giving consideration to the 
institution of a national labor paper. No doubt many of you have been fol- 
lowing the Daily Reporter. It was brought into being following the Guild 
strike in the city of Pittsburgh. During the period of that strike the metro- 
politan area of Pittsburgh was without daily newspapers, and the officers of 
the Newspaper Guild promptly organized a small corporation and they pro- 
ceeded to publish daily copies of the National Daily Reporter. They did an 
excellent job. As a matter of fact, they couldn’t publish enough copies to 
meet the demand of the readers, the consumers. 

The work of the Newspaper Guild during that period encouraged the 
people who had interested themselves in getting the newspaper out to the 
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point they thought they might give consideration to the publication of a 
national daily. Since that time there have been infrequent copies of the 
National Daily Reporter published and circulated among delegates attending 
various conventions, including the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor and this convention. 

The undertaking is a tremendous one; it is a very costly one; it compre- 
hends the expenditures of large sums of money, and the people who are pro- 
moting the publication of the newspaper believe it would be impossible to 
make a success out of it unless they got enough voluntary subscriptions from 
all kinds of people throughout the United States to make it a financial success. 

Sam Eubanks, former Executive Vice President of the Newspaper Guild, 
has been interesting himself in the promotion of this enterprise. He has 
appeared before the members of the CIO Executive Board and has discussed 
_ the matter with our Vice Presidents as well as a number of the organizations 

affiliated with the CIO. I have asked him to come over here this morning and 
to discuss this project with you briefly in the hope he might be able to 
encourage your support through the medium of voluntary subscriptions, in 
the institution of this new daily labor newspaper. 

I therefore call upon Sam Eubanks to briefly address you about this 
subject matter. And I should like to say before presenting him to you that 
Sam has really done a remarkable job in getting this work done. 


DELEGATE EUBANKS (Newspaper Guild): President Murray, officers 
and delegates, I have told Mr. Murray that I can dispose of this matter before 
the convention in about three minutes, because I think that is about all the 
time that the convention needs to devote to it. 

The CIO has recognized the disappearance of free press in the countries 
controlled by the Communists. It has called attention to the brutal treatment 
accorded our American newspaper men abroad, particularly in the case of 
William Oatis, imprisoned by the Czech Communists. It has noted the disap- 
pearance of a free press by the suppression of the great newspapers of 
Argentina. And I think it appropriate we note at this time our concern over 
the condition of the free press in the United States of America. 

When a Communist dictatorship seizes a country the free press and other 
free institutions disappear overnight. When a dictatorship such as Peron’s 
seizes a government, the free institutions disappear by degrees; the free labor 
unions, the public schools and the newspapers become government agencies. 

In a democracy, and in the United States of America, we can lose a free 
press by the indifference of our people and the indifference of their organiza- 
tions. It seems to me evident that the time has come when we must take 
positive steps to guarantee the continuance of a free press in the United 
States, and there is but one positive step that can be taken and that is to 
create a new press in the United States that is responsive to the needs of the 
people as a whole. And that is the job that must be undertaken by the Amer- 
ican trade unions. 

About a week ago when Senator Taft opened his campaign with a speech 
in Tennessee, Senator Taft said if the American people know the facts about 
the CIO program and they knew the facts about the Republican program they 
would unhesitatingly choose the Republican program. Senator Taft is safe in 
making that statement only because Senator Taft knows the American people 
will never get the facts about the CIO program, they will never get the facts 
about the Republican program; they will never get the facts about the CIO 
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program because the American press by and large is unsympathetic to the 
CIO program. They will not get the facts about the Republican program 
because if the Republicans have a program they don’t want to tell what it 
is because the American people, if they knew what it was, would reject it. 
Senator Taft is safe because he has a press that will scream the news about 
what he proposes to do and a press that will suppress the news about the CIO. 
And if you men want to check, I suggest when you go back to your home town 
that you see how much of the work that has been done here has been 
recorded in your daily newspapers. Now we have with us here hard-working 
newspaper men, competent men, the top of the profession who have been 
assigned to cover this convention. They have worked day and night faith- 
fully, they have sent out thousands upon thousands of words about it. They 
have started from here direct, accurate and complete stories about what you 
have done. When you get back home find out how much of what has been 
done appeared in your daily papers. 

What we propose to do, in the blueprint of the plan we have offered to 
remedy this situation, is to have a daily newspaper published by the American 
trade unions. It is a newspaper project that is long overdue; it is a news- 
paper project that is not going to be decided here on the floor of the conven- 
tion by a resolution; it is going to be decided back among your local unions, 
back in your home towns, because the only sound, healthy way to establish 
that paper is with the support of the local unions in your respective Interna- 
tionals. During the coming months I am going to call on many of you, talk 
with you individually, and talk to you in detail, which we cannot do here. 

May I ask when you return you consider seriously the immediacy of the 
problem of protecting the free press in America by establishing a press that 
is under the ownership of the people of America, dedicated to their interests. 
That is the purpose of the National Reporter, the paper which we have been 
discussing. 

I thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might state for the information of the dele- 
gation that a sub-committee representing the Executive Board has been 
selected, with the approval of the Board, to make a survey of the possibility 
of inaugurating a labor newspaper, and to encourage interest in the promotion 
of this work Brother Eubanks has asked you to help him to get the necessary 
voluntary subscriptions from our membership who are working in and around 
the plants and offices and mines and factories over which the CIO assumes 
jurisdiction, also to encourage other people who may have an interest in the 
development of a labor newspaper, to subscribe to it. 

I know that Brother Eubanks, as I have already told you, has worked 
very hard at this thing, and I know that you know how difficult it is under 
existing circumstances to get the point of view over as it has been expressed 
by labor in this convention to the American people. It is extremely difficult, 
and the reasons for those difficulties must be quite obvious to you. Many of 
the large news enterprises throughout the country, newspapers and periodi- 
cals, are controlled by groups of people who have no particular interest in 
publicizing the constructive work of organizations like the CIO. Hence, the 
necessity, the fundamental] necessity of labor manifesting a keen interest in 
the development of a labor newspaper. Someday it must come along, inevita- 
bly so, and the sooner the better; the better it will be for the country. 

We are not thinking in terms of getting out a class conscious piece of 
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tripe. We are thinking about getting a good newspaper out that will provide 
people with the labor point of view on various aspects of our internal economy 
and also current trends and international events. It is tremendously impor- 
tant that our people, our people back home, begin to take an interest in the 
development of a labor newspaper. 

It will not be a Republican paper; it will not be a Democratic paper, it 
certainly will not be a Socialist paper, but it will be the kind of a paper 
that will spread and disseminate factual information about every known kind 
of topic in which the people, and particularly labor, have an interest. 

Hence the importance of you now beginning to interest yourself in this 
work. 

I believe that the convention has just about finished its business. All of 
the committees have submitted their reports to the convention, and you have 
passed upon their work. 

We had originally scheduled the nomination and election of our officers 
for 11:00 o’clock. It is now 10:30, and aside from a few notices that have to 
be read to the convention, we will have nothing to do until 11:00 o’clock 
when we will proceed with the nomination and election of officers. 


COMMENDATION OF CIO PUBLICITY DIRECTOR AND STAFF 


SECRETARY CAREY: An important message was presented to the 
officers just a few minutes ago. It reads as follows: 

To the 13th annual convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, its officers and delegates: 

Reporters and representatives of the working press who have covered 
your convention express their appreciation for the superb cooperation and 
untiring manner in which Henry C. Fleischer, editor of the CIO News and 
publicity director of the CIO, his staff and assistants so capably helped us 
during the convention. 


STEPHEN K. GALPIN, Wall Street Journal 

JAMES D. GARST, Wall Street Journal 

DANIEL NILVA, TWU Express 

NELSON FRANK, New York World Telegram and Sun 

WILBUR BALDINGER, Newsweek 

DAMON STETSON, Newark News 

KENNETH HUNTER, New York Journal American 

ABRAHAM YUDIN, Morning Freiheit 

ROBERT A. BEDOLIS, New York Herald Tribune 

ROBERT M. LEWIN, Chicago Daily News 

IRVING FAGAN, Labor Press Associated 

HARVEY O’CONNOR, Federated Press 

RAY DAVIDSON, International Oil Worker 

KIRK R. PETSHEK, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR., National Industrial Conference Board 

OTTO LEICHTER, Volksrecht, Zurich and Iagwacht, Bern 

JOHN A. FITCH, The Survey, New York 

PAUL S. GARVEY, International Press Division, Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 

ELIHU BEN KLEIN, Columbia Graduate School of Journalism, N. Y. 

A. H. RASKIN, New York Times 
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STANLEY LEVEY, New York Times 

BLANCHE FINN, Time Magazine 

JOHN HERLING, John Herling’s Labor Letter 

EDWARD H. DONNEL, JR., Bureau National Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

BOB SENSOR, Work 

MORRIS IUSHEWITZ, New York City CIO 

J. K. TURCOTT, New York Daily News 

FRED W. PERKINS, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


I move that this be made a part of the official record, and that the names 
be listed in the official proceedings. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is that we adopt the suggestion 
offered us by the newsmen who have covered our convention. Before action 
is taken upon it I should like to take advantage of this opportunity to express 
my appreciation to the news reporters who have covered the convention. 
They have been diligent in the exercise of their duties and have been ex- 
tremely cooperative with the editor of our CIO News, Mr. Henry Fleischer. 
We are deeply grateful to them for the spirit of splendid cooperation they 
have manifested toward Mr. Fleischer and other officers of the organization. 

. . . The motion to adopt the recommendation of Secretary Carey carried 
unanimously. 

CIO EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 


SECRETARY CAREY: The CIO Executive Board will meet at 3:00 p.m. 
in the South Room, Lobby floor of this hotel, Friday, November 9th. 

. .. Secretary Carey reminded the delegates of the Legal Conference 
which is to be held at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, commencing at 
2:00 o’clock p. m., on November 9th and continuing through Saturday, No- 
vember 10th. 

(At 10:40 o’clock a. m. the convention temporarily recessed until 11:00 
o’clock a. m., at which time the following proceedings occurred.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: President Rieve of the Textile Workers Inter- 
national Union will temporarily preside over the convention now. 
(Vice President Rieve in the Chair.) 


NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The convention has reached the time when we are 
ready for nomination of officers of this great organization. 

Nominations are now open for the office of President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and the Chair recognizes Delegate Potofsky, Presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 


DELEGATE POTOFSKY (Amalgamated Clothing Workers): Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates: For the past five years it has been my privilege 
and honor to place in nomination a man that all of you revere. I hope I 
may have that privilege for many, many years to come. 

The man I am about to place in nomination is one of our truly great men. 
He is a natural born leader; he is a spiritual force; he is endowed with a gift 
of God. He is not only one of labor’s great leaders, but he is a leader of 
mankind. He loves the people and the people love him. 
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I dare say that I voice your sentiments when I say that you have complete 
confidence in him and that you offer complete and unreserved cooperation to 
him in the years to come so that his tasks will be easier. 

Delegates, it is a great honor and a privilege for me to present in nomi- 
nation one who is not only one of us, but one who is one of our country’s 
great men. I place in nomination for the presidency of the CIO this great, 
peerless leader, Philip Murray. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Philip Murray has been nominated as a candidate 
for the Presidency of the CIO. Are there any other nominations ? 
(There were no further nominations. ) 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Hearing none, the Chair will declare Philip Murray 
elected President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing 
year. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Fellow delegates and friends, I desire at this 
moment to express to all of you a heartfelt appreciation for the spirit of 
fraternity and friendship you have indicated here this morning in the nature 
of this demonstration. 

I was first elected to the Presidency of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations in November, 1940. I have endeavored with such limited wisdom as I 
may possess to promote your work and carry forward your legislative aspira- 
tions and enactments, and I have received in the course of the past ten or 
eleven years the utmost degree of cooperation from each of our constituent 
unions and the officers of those organizations, for which I am also duly 
thankful. 

The tremendous duties incident to the administration of a great organiza- 
tion such as this could not be carried forward by any one individual without 
the loyal assistance of the many fine people around him; and that is particu- 
larly noticeable at my Washington office where each of the departments 
carrying out the work of the Congress of Industria] Organizations has con- 
sistently loaned every possible degree of support to the President of your 
organization. The same applies with equal force to the secretarial staff that 
works around our National Office, the members of our Legislative Committee 
and other departments associated with the administration of your affairs. 

And the work of this great convention could not be undertaken, or at 
least accomplished, without the unseen numbers of people who are working 
in the many offices throughout this convention hall daily grinding out the 
work that has to be considered whilst the convention is in session. 

To all of those fine people I must give due recognition by extending to 
them my thanks. What I have said about the staff and office force in Wash- 
ington is also true of our Vice Presidents and the members of our Executive 
Board. They have performed a tremendous duty since the convention last 
May and the diligence and energy with which they apply themselves to the 
task at hand must win for them the commendation of not only the delegates 
attending the convention but the millions of members that the Vice Presidents 
and members of the Executive Board represent here. 

It shall of course be my obligation and, as I understand it, my responsi- 
bility to carry forward in the course of the next year all of the legislative 
matters passed upon by you in this convention. There are many things to be 
done, the nature of which transcend in importance any of the work that this 
great organization has done since its inception. 
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There is present before us the greater need of organizing the unorganized, 
the millions of people all over this land who yearn for the opportunity to 
affiliate themselves with CIO organizations. And the work of this convention 
in that regard constitutes a challenge to each of the officers and each of the 
delegates attending this convention. 

So during the year 1952 we must of necessity conduct the greatest organ- 
izing crusade that has ever taken place in the history of American labor. 
And the responsibility for the success of such an endeavor rests with you. 

I was amazed when I listened yesterday to the report submitted to this 
convention by the Secretary of the Department of Labor in which he noted 
there were some twenty million families in the United States of America, the 
heads of which are unorganized and that, as he stated, needed organization. 
Those twenty million families are living upon a sort of sub-standard basis, 
they have no strength, no economic strength, because they have no collective 
strength, they have no organization. Hence the greater need and the added 
importance of carrying forward an organizational crusade the equal of which 
this nation has never experienced. 

_ We have the capabilities, we have the machinery, we have the leadership, 
and fortunately for us we also understand the nature of those people’s 
problems. 

So it should be the business of every responsible officer of every organi- 
zation affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations, to undertake 
this task during the year 1952, organizing, organizing and organizing every 
possible potential unorganized worker in the United States of America. 

In addition to that there is the greater need of political activity. We do 
not claim we are the Moses that has come out of the proverbial wilderness, 
we do not profess to know everything, but we know something about the 
fundamental facts of life, and we understand and we appreciate the people’s 
problems, economic and social and political, and it should be the business of 
this mighty organization to throw its full weight behind every potential candi- 
date for public office that lends support to the lofty aspirations, ideals and 
objectives of this great organization. 

That entails a task that is by no means superhuman. It is a task that 
can be accomplished during the year 1952 if every segment of the National 
CIO applies itself energetically to the performance and the accomplishment 
of this task of organizing our people politically. 

We are going through a most trying period, perhaps one of the most ter- 
rifying periods in the history of our nation. The younger people who have 
grown up during the past thirty years have encountered crisis after crisis, 
emergency after emergency. But certainly the nation has never been con- 
fronted in its lifetime with a greater emergency than the one which presently 
presents itself to us. 

We must lend every possible degree of comfort and support to our nation, 
and to its people, and to our government in the prosecution of those policies 
that have to do with fighting, staving off every form of totalitarianism and 
imperial Communist aggression. It should be the business of every right- 
thinking citizen and certainly every member of every CIO organization to lend 
support to the wholesome resolutions adopted by this convention dealing with 
this Communistic problem, with this totalitarian problem in all of its aspects. 

This organization is foresworn in its allegiance to the principles for which 
this great country of ours stands. There is not a totalitarian country in the 
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whole universe where a meeting of this description could be had, where free 
democratic expression can be utilized by the servants of labor representing 
the millions of people back home. It would be impossible, and it is impossible, 
where Sovietism prevails, where Communism prevails for the people of those 
great nations, to have opportunities such as present themselves to you in this 
mighty convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

I read in the morning paper statements attributed to a man by the name 
of Vishinsky—propaganda statements designed to confuse the world, divide 
the world and propagate the world with Communistic confusion. Did those 
statements not emanate from the mouth of a man who represents the most 
powerful dictatorship that the world has ever known, people might listen to 
him. But people have come to know the Communistic philosophy. They have 
come to know that Communism means starvation, and it means tyranny and 
it means dictatorship, and the free peoples of the world have determined to 
remove all of the evils of Communistic conspiracy, Communistic totalitarian- 
ism, wherever it may raise its hoary head. 

So our great organization, in the course of these deliberations, has taken 
occasion to make certain declarations against Communism as such, and against 
Fascism as such, against any form of totalitarianism as such, because we are 
the people who understand and who know the extent to which the Commu- 
nistic conspiracy will go in its efforts to destroy freedom and to destroy demo- 
cratic institutions. 

This convention, in the course of its deliberations, has passed upon many 
important aspects of our everyday life. It dwelt at great length yesterday 
with the problem of inflation, with the problem of wage stabilization. Many 
of your able speakers occupying the platform and the floor of the convention 
discussed at great length the dangers of inflation in the United States, and 
yesterday I took occasion to remind the delegation that insofar as I am 
aware, there is no real control over prices in the United States of America, 
that there is no way, under the present law, that the administrators can 
properly administer the Defense Production Act or the defense policies of the 
Federal Administration under the existing law, that will protect the interests 
of the American consumers. I stated that the Defense Production Act was full 
of discriminatory loopholes that enable special interests to take advantage of 
the present price administration by securing price increases almost at will. 
I think the argument which I adduced yesterday is substantially fortified by 
what appears in the morning papers. I hold in my hand a copy of the morning 
New York Times, and here we have another story which gives complete, all- 
out support to the statement which I made to the convention yesterday about 
prices in the United States. 

Seventy thousand manufacturers, employing how many million people I do 
not know, are privileged under the new rule—or perhaps an old rule, but at 
least are privileged under the existing rules—to promptly increase their 
prices. Mike DiSalle, the Price Administrator, who by the way is an estimable 
gentleman, has this to say with respect to this price situation: “We have no 
choice under the amended Defense Production Act but to allow manufacturers, 
if they wish, to adjust their ceiling prices.” 

We have no choice, so he said, but to allow those 70,000 manufacturers to 
hoist prices at will. The reason that he has no choice is because he has a 
weak law. 

So as of the end of this month or perhaps tomorrow or maybe today, 
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those 70,000 manufacturers, employing perhaps millions of men and women, 
will hoist the prices of commodities, almost everyone of which is essential to 
the everyday life of every American consumer. 

Now, is it to be that under those circumstances labor must stand idly by 
and permit a wholesale raping of the American public by a Congress who has 
not lived up to, or measured up to its responsibilities and the other obliga- 
tions ? 

Any statement that I may have to make with regard to this aspect of 
our internal economy is predicated upon the assumption that the working 
people of the United States of America are entitled to an even break, and 
that is all we want. The newspapers may editorialize upon this subject all 
they care to, they cannot hide the fact but that the legislation is discrimina- 
tory, and until this act is amended to protect the interests of every consumer 
in the country, and there is equality of sacrifice indicated by law, then labor 
has no course other than to fight for its rightful place under the sun. 

So it is our resolve in the first instance to do battle upon the inflationary 
front, to insist upon Congress enacting the needed legislation to protect the 
interests of the American consumer. If the politicians in Washington—and I 
speak now with particular reference to our Congress—do not see fit to enact 
legislation that will be fully protective of the interests of the American con- 
sumer, then I say that the American consumer should and must do something 
about it in the year 1952, by sending over to our Federal Congress people who 
will protect the interests of the American housewives and American working 
men and women. 

My good friends, it is not the purpose of the Chairman of this convention 
to indulge himself at this moment in the luxury of politics. You have a 
Political Action Committee that in due course will take whatever steps may 
be necessary to protect the interests of our people, and advance the interests 
of America, when the time comes that Presidential candidates appear before 
them. I would be remiss, however, in the performance of my obligations did 
I not say to this convention that in the course of the past few months labor 
has been accorded the opportunity of expressing its point of view in all of 
the defense agencies and particularly in the committee selected by the Presi- 
dent of the United States known as the President’s Advisory Board. Most of 
the work which has to do with our internal economy and our external economy 
is from time to time presented to the President’s Advisory Board. That Board 
consists of four representatives of agriculture, four of labor, four of business 
and four of the public. 

Labor is given exactly the same kind of representation as all these other 
segments of the population. The President of the United States takes occa- 
sion ofttimes to preside over that committee whilst it is in session. He has 
never failed at any time upon making appearances before the committee but 
to ask them pointedly, “If you have any suggestions to offer me, gentlemen, 
that may be helpful to me in promoting the well-being of our nation and our 
national interests, please give those suggestions to me.” He said, “I need you 
just like I need the help of every citizen of the United States.” 

Thus he addresses himself to the members of his Advisory Committee. 
This committee gives forthright consideration to almost every important 
problem which has presented itself to this convention. True, there has been 
some disagreement, but through the crucible of discussion we ofttimes arrive 
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at conclusions, the substance of which takes the form of a motion, and is later 
presented to the President of the United States. 

I would further be remiss in the performance of my obligations to this 
convention did I not say to you that when the division between the Defense 
Production Administration and labor was to the forefront, the President 
interceded and he said, “I will settle this, and I will settle it upon a basis 
that will accord labor equality of representation in every agency.” 

And that is what he did. He did exactly that. He unhesitatingly asked 
labor for suggestions. And I might add that since the beginning of the present 
emergency, he has ofttimes sought the advice of both the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations and the American Federation of Labor upon important 
matters, just like he has sought the advice of the farmer and the business- 
man. He happens to be the President of all the people, therefore not neces- 
sarily the President of any particular group. And he has unselfishly loaned 
his services to his own Advisory Committee, and made himself available for 
discussion upon these important matters from time to time. 

Now that is not to say that any suggestion we may offer him and any 
suggestion he may accept is promptly accepted by the Congress, because there, 
there is where you have your devil’s brew. There is where you have this 
thing you call the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition. There is the place where 
organized conspiracy goes on to further the personal interests of certain 
politicians, and the net effect of these conspiracies is what I have told you 
this morning. The net effect is the people suffer, they suffer abroad in their 
international relations, and they suffer at home by virtue of a very bad and 
a very ineffective Defense Production Act. 

So it is to those important matters that I now direct your attention in 
the hope that when you leave this convention you will keep in mind what 
your duties are. The duties and functions of the CIO do not rest in the office 
of the President. The President himself is the most limp, weak individual in 
the United States of America. Whatever strength he may possess comes from 
you. If his picture appears in the paper, if there is a parade on the platform, 
if there is a hullaballoo on the floor of the convention when he is nominated, 
it is not he, it is an evidence of the spirit of the people, and it is indicative of 
the true spirit of this great organization that no officer, I don’t care who he 
may be, in a national union or in the CIO, can portray himself as an impor- 
tant man. He is not. The thing that is important is the people, the people in 
mills and mines and factories and offices. They are important. 

That is the kind of an organization that this must be. It must be a 
workers’ organization, not a club for old, or fat, or bald-headed, or gray- 
headed men like me. It must not be that. It must be a crusading organiza- 
tion that has dedicated its life, its soul, its spirit, its mind and its heart to 
serving human beings. 

And, you know, that is why you are strong, and that is why you are going 
to grow stronger, because the millions of people back home whom you are 
privileged to represent in this convention are your life’s blood, they are your 
sinew, they are your muscle, they are your counsellor, they are your advisers; 
and you, my good friends, just happen to be their servants. 

And if we keep those things in mind, as I am quite sure we will—we 
always have—we will get along, this organization will survive. I know of no 
power on earth that can either divide or conquer the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 
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That is just one of the reasons why I take pride in my association with 
you and my association with all of your people back home. 

I believe this to be one of the finest and the most constructive conventions 
we have ever had in our history. It is the largest convention we have ever 
had, and the reason it is larger is because we are stronger, and we are 
numerically more powerful than we have ever been in our entire history; and 
I venture the assertion that when you meet in the fall of 1952 your convention 
will be even larger than it is now because your membership will be greater. 
The people believe in you. The men and the women and the children in the 
United States of America want you, and you and your organizations must 
embrace them, and you must carry your organizational crusade forward just 
like it was a great big national missionary crusade and each one of you was 
an apostle preaching and practicing the doctrine of true democratic free 
trade unionism. 

You are a part of American life. Some of your enemies who didn’t like 
you a few years ago haven’t accepted you, they thought they might be able 
to destroy you, but that isn’t in the offing now; you are an accepted part of 
American life, you have integrated yourselves into every community, every 
city, every county and every state in this great nation, and you are the most 
talked-of labor organization in the whole wide world. You are known about 
in every corner of the earth. Whilst I was sitting on the platform here this 
forenoon there was over 100 delegates, fraternal delegates from trade unions 
from many countries, crossed this platform to congratulate your great organi- 
zation. They have been sitting here for a week looking at you, and they have 
been casting eyes of admiration in your direction, because even they who come 
from distant lands have come to recognize that you are a worthwhile organi- 
zation performing a rea] service to a great nation. 

So in closing I must again express to you my gratitude, a heart full of 
gratitude, for the confidences which you repose in me. I ask for your con- 
tinued support to carry forward the work which you have assigned me and 
my co-officers to perform during the next year; and with your help and the 
encouragement and assistance of the millions of people whom you represent 
back home I live in the hope that by the fall of 1952 we will be able to record 
another brilliant chapter in the history of the greatest labor organization in 
the world. 

I thank you, and God bless you. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The convention will please come to order. The next 
nomination is for the Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO for the ensuing year. 
The Chair recognizes Delegate Murray, President of the CIO. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: This is indeed an unusual performance, but 
nevertheless I take pride in doing what I am about to do. 

The young man whose name I am about to present to this convention has 
been associated with this organization of ours since its inception. The first 
opportunity I had to ever meet him was in the spring of 1934. He was at that 
time the President of a local union in the city of Philadelphia. He was having 
a fight with the American Federation of Labor. There was no CIO in those 
days. The IBEW of the American Federation of Labor was about to swallow 
both him and his membership up. But he was a proud little fellow then, as he 
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is today. So he brought a small committee of about nine co-workers from 
the Philco plant over in the city of Philadelphia to the city of Pittsburgh to 
meet me; and he called, in a small bedroom in the Fort Pitt Hotel, what 
he considered a convention. He regarded it as a national convention of elec- 
trical workers. And his convention continued—it was nine men from one 
plant—it continued in the city of Pittsburgh for two days. He asked me to 
come over and address his convention, which, of course, I did; and I spoke 
lengthily to them about organizing and supporting the young man whom I 
have taken great pride in being associated with. He has rendered the Presi- 
dent of this organization yeoman service; he possesses all of the qualifica- 
tions essential to the performance of his great duties. He is an outstanding 
citizen, a very fine, young man, a young man that I love and I respect and I 
admire, and he has worked hard with me. 

So I take pleasure in presenting to the convention my good friend, Jimmy 
Carey, to become Secretary of the CIO for the ensuing year. 

A motion that James B. Carey be elected as Secretary-Treasurer by 
acclamation was unanimously adopted, and Vice President Rieve declared him 
duly elected to that office for the ensuing term. 

(President Murray in the chair.) 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes Secretary-Treasurer 
McDonald of the United Steelworkers. 


DELEGATE McDONALD (United Steelworkers): Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates: For Vice President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations I nomi- 
nate that Puerto Rican international catalytic agent, Allan S. Haywood. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any further nominations? If not, the 
Chair will declare now that Allan S. Haywood has been duly elected as Vice 
President for the ensuing term. 

The Chair now recognizes Delegate John Moran of the Communications 
Workers of America. 


DELEGATE MORAN (Communications Workers): Mr. President and fel- 
low delegates, I rise to place in nomination the name of a young man from a 
young organization within the CIO. This man has wisdom, he has ability and 
he has the courage to carry out the duties of the office for which I wish to 
place him in nomination. 

I wish to place in nomination at this time the President of the Communi- 
cations Workers of America, Joseph A. Beirne. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any further nominations? If not, the 
Chair will declare Joseph Beirne has been elected by the unanimous vote of 
the delegates of this convention. 

The Chair now recognizes Joseph Childs of the United Rubber Workers. 


DELEGATE CHILDS (United Rubber Workers): Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, the United Rubber Workers are proud to have their International 
President serve as a Vice President of the National CIO. It is again my pleas- 
ure and privilege to nominate our International President, L. S. Buckmaster. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any further nominations? The Chair 
declares Brother Buckmaster to be elected as a Vice President of the CIO 
by acclamation. 

The Chair now recognizes Delegate Neal Hanley of the National Mari- 
time Union. 


DELEGATE HANLEY (National Maritime Union): Mr. President and 
fellow delegates, on behalf of the membership of our union I rise to place in 
nomination the name of a man who on a day-to-day basis does everything in 
his power to carry out the policies and program of the National CIO. I 
nominate and place in nomination the President of the National Maritime 
Union, Joseph Curran. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now declares Joseph Curran to be 
elected by acclamation as a Vice President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

The Chair now recognizes Delegate McCormick of the Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union. 


DELEGATE McCORMICK (Oil Workers): Mr. President, on behalf of the 
Oil Workers International Union we would like to present for consideration 
the name of the leader of our organization, a capable administrator, a militant 
trade unionist, a dynamic leader—O. A. (Jack) Knight. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now declares Brother O. A. Knight, 
President of the Oil Workers Union, to be elected by acclamation as a Vice 
President of the CIO. 

The Chair now recognizes Vice President Haywood. 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: Now is the hour. About 
13 or 14 years ago I came into New York City and I met a guy by the name of 
Quill. He was starting a revolution in New York, and he has been in a 
revolution ever since. 

We are proud of this guy; he is a dynamic instrumentality in the CIO. 

I give you the President of the Transport Workers from Sweden, Ireland, 
Mike Quill. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now declares Delegate Quill, Presi- 
dent of the Transport Workers Union, to be elected by acclamation as a Vice 
President of the CIO. 

The Chair now recognizes Emil Mazey of the Auto Workers, Secretary- 
Treasurer of that great union. 


DELEGATE MAZEY: Brother Chairman, I rise to place in nomination 
for Vice President of the Congress of Industria] Organizations one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding labor leaders and citizens, Walter P. Reuther. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair declares Walter Reuther to be elected 
by acclamation as a Vice President of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 

The Chair now recognizes Delegate George Baldanzi of the Textile 
Workers International Union. Delegate Baldanzi. 
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DELEGATE BALDANZI: Mr. Chairman, we of the Textile Workers of 
America present for the consideration of this convention for the office of Vice 
President, the President of the Textile Workers Union, Emil Rieve. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes President Potofsky 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and in the meantime I should take 
occasion to remind the delegates that they have elected by acclamation Emil 
Rieve as a vice president of the CIO. 


DELEGATE POTOFSKY: The Amalgamated is pleased to place in nomi- 
nation for the vice presidency of the CIO one of its distinguished sons, the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
Brother Frank Rosenblum. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair declares Delegate Frank Rosenblum 
to be elected by acclamation as a vice president of the Congress of Industrial 


Organizations. 
MEMBERS OF CIO EXECUTIVE BOARD 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will now proceed with the nomi- 
nation and election of the members of the International Executive Board of 
the CIO. 

. . . The following nominations were made: 

United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
—Emil Mazey, nominated by Delegate Livingston. 

Barbers and Beauty Culturists Union of America—Ernest Hebert, nomi- 
nated by Delegate Moscowitz. 

International Union of Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers— 
Kar] Feller, nominated by Delegate Charles M. Linberg. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America—Jacob Potofsky, nominated 
by Delegate Rosenblum. 

Communications Workers of America—John J. Moran, nominated by 
Delegate Crull. 

United Department Store Workers of America—R. J. Thomas, nominated 
by Delegate Kovenetsky. 

International Union Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers-ClO—Harry 
Block, nominated by Delegate Hartnett. 

United Furniture Workers of America—Morris Pizer, nominated by 
Delegate Fulford. 

United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers of America—Martin Wagner, 
nominated by Delegate Joy. 

Federation of Glass, Ceramic & Silica Sand Workers of America—Bur] W. 
Phares, nominated by Delegate McCracken. 

Government and Civic Employees Organizing Committee—Anthony J. 
Federoff, nominated by Delegate Milton Murray. 

Insurance and Allied Workers Organizing Committee—Simon Helfgott, 
nominated by Delegate Leonard. 

Amalgamated Lithographers of America—John Blackburn, nominated by 
Delegate Grayson. : 

National Marine Engineers Beneficial Association—H. L. Daggett, nomi- 
nated by Delegate O’Kane. 

Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America—John 
J. Grogan, nominated by Delegate Blood. 





National Maritime Union of America—M. Hedley Stone, nominated by 
Delegate Duffy. 

American Newspaper Guild—Harry Martin, nominated by Delegate Leo. 

Oil Workers International Union—T. M. McCormick, nominated by Dele- 
gate Schafer. . 

Optical and Instrument Workers—Thomas E. Andert, nominated by Dele- 
gate Grief. 

United Packinghouse Workers of America—Ralph Helstein, nominated 
by Delegate Lasley. 

United Paperworkers of America—Harry D. Sayre, nominated by Dele- 
gate Allan Haywood. 

Playthings, Jewelry and Novelty Workers International Union—Anthony 
H. Esposito, nominated by Delegate Bail. 

American Radio Association—William Steinberg, nominated by Delegate 
Smith. 

United Railroad Workers of America—John Green, nominated by Dele- 
gate Monahan. 

Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union—Irving M. Simon, nomi- 
nated by Delegate Kyne. 

United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic Workers of America—Joseph 
W. Childs, nominated by Delegate Walker. 

United Shoe Workers of America—William Thornton, nominated by Dele- 
gate Griffin. 

United Steelworkers of America—David J. McDonald, nominated by Dele- 
gate Donovan. 

United Stone and Allied Products Workers of America—Sam Scott, nom- 
inated by Delegate Donald MacDonald. 

Textile Workers Union of America—George Baldanzi, nominated by Del- 
egate Pollock. 

Transport Service Employees of America—Willard S. Townsend, nomi- 
nated by Delegate Frazier. 

Transport Workers Union of America—Gustav Faber, nominated by Dele- 
gate Quill. 

Utility Workers Union of America—Joseph A. Fisher, nominated by 
Delegate Pachler. 

International Woodworkers of America—James E. Fadling, nominated by 
Delegate Ballard. 

There was no one from the National Association of Broadcast Engineers 
and Technicians who made a nomination for an Executive Board Member. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: If they are not here, they can place their nom- 
ination before the Executive Board at 3:00 o’clock this afternoon. 


SECRETARY CAREY: I take great pleasure in offering a motion that 
all those named for the position of Executive Board Members be elected by 
acclamation. 

. . . The motion was seconded and carried, and those named were declared 
duly elected as Executive Board Members of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations for the ensuing term. 

. . . Secretary-Treasurer Carey again reminded the delegates of the CIO 
Executive Board meeting to be held at 3:00 o’clock this afternoon, and of the 
Legal Conference commencing at 2:00 o’clock this afternoon and continuing 
through Saturday, November 10th. 
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CLOSING REMARKS OF PRESIDENT MURRAY 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: This historic Thirteenth Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Organizations has now finished its business. 
You are about ready to end your sessions and return to your respective homes. 

It isn’t fhe purpose of the Chairman of this convention at this time to 
add anything to what he has already said here today other than to again 
express to each of you my deep appreciation for the splendid spirit of coopera- 
tion you have so consistently manifested toward me throughout the sessions. 
I ask for your help and I pray for God’s guidance. 

The delegates will please rise now while the band plays our National 
Anthem. . 

(The delegates stood at attention during the playing of the National 
Anthem.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I now declare this Thirteenth Constitutional 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations adjourned sine die. 
Good-bye; God bless you. 

(At 12:55 p. m., Friday, November 9, 1951, the Thirteenth Con- 
stitutional Convention of the Congress of Industria] Organizations was ad- 
journed sine die.) 














APPENDIX 


Telegrams and Communications 


Congratulatory messages were received from the following organizations 
and individuals during the course of the convention: 
New York, N. Y. 
November 5, 1951 
New York City’s fifty thousand transit workers extend warmest fraternal 
greetings to you and the officers of CIO and delegates to the 13th Constitu- 
tional Convention. Under the banner of CIO the American transit workers 
have forged ahead in the battle for improved living standards. Under your 
inspired leadership six million CIO members will prosecute unflinchingly the 
CIO program for a better life for citizens of the world. 
Matthew Guinan, President 
Transport Workers Union of America 
Local 100 





Chicago, Ill. 
November 6, 1951 
Greetings to the CIO Convention. .We in Local 236 stand ready to pro- 
tect the principles which the CIO symbolizes. 
Joseph Affrunti, President 
Transport Workers Union of Chicago 
Local 236 





Houston, Tex. 
November 5, 1951 
This greeting comes to you and all the delegates from the South where 
they say organized labor is the weakest and labor is the cheapest, but we 
here in Houston, Texas, Local 260, Transport Workers Union, believe with the 
progress that has been made and the progress that we feel sure will be made 
under your leadership in the near future, we, too, will have what all working 
people deserve. Wishing you a successful convention. 
Sincerely and fraternally, 
C. C. Stone, President 
Local 260, T.W.U.-CIO 





San Francisco, Calif. 
November 5, 1951 
Greetings from San Francisco to officers and delegates, with best wishes 
for a successful convention. 
Transport Workers Union of America 
Local 250, CIO 





Akron, Ohio 
November 5, 1951 
Transport Workers Union Local No. 1 and I extend to you and the as- 
sembled delegates best wishes for a successful convention. 
Adam G. Fleming, President 
Transport Workers Union, Local 1. 
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New Orleans, La. 

November 5, 1951 
To the delegates assembled at the 13th Annual Convention of National 
CIO, on behalf of the officers and members of the Transport Workers Union 
of America, Local 206, CIO, we extend to you fraternal greetings from the 
deep south. We have every confidence that your deliberations and decisions 
legislated will be for the best interest of th gigantic family of CIO and the 
labor movement in general. We know that your objects shall be to unite the 
labor movement regardless of race, creed, color or nationality, to establish 
through collective bargaining adequate wage standards, shorter hours of 
work, and the improvements in the conditions of employment for the members 
of CIO, and to secure legislation safeguarding the economic security and wel- 
fare, to protect and extend our democratic institutions, our civil rights and 
liberties, and thus to perpetuate the cherished traditions of our democracy. 
Joseph C. Thomas; President 
Herman C. Gray, Secretary-Treasurer 
TWU of A, Local 206, CIO 





Massillon, Ohio 
November 8, 1951 
The membership of Local 1124 USA-CIO extend best wishes for a suc- 


cessful and progressive convention. 
William A. Grosswiler, President 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
November 5, 1951 
On behalf of the 10,500 members of Local 234, Transport Workers Union, 
CIO, I wish to send to you and to the assembled delegates our warmest greet- 
ing and heartfelt good wishes on the opening of the Thirteenth Annual Na- 
tional CIO Convention. 
Paul W. O’Rourke, President 
Local 234, TWU-CIO 


Houston, Tex. 
November 6, 1951 
Membership National Maritime Union Port of Houston wishes to extend 
our greetings for a successful and constructive convention. 
Joseph A. Dunn 
Business Agent 
Port of Houston 





Gloversville, N. Y. 
November 5, 1951 
On behalf of the 700 leather workers of Local Industrial Union 1712, 
Gloversville, New York, I extend best wishes to the CIO in its convention 
deliberations. 
Lawrence A. Busech 
Recording Secretary 
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Balboa, Panama Canal Zone 
November 8, 1951 
Local 900, Panama Canal Zone, extends greetings and sincerest wishes 
for stimulating and successful convention. Warmest thanks for treatment 
accorded me in America and for efforts on our behalf of President Murray, 
Haywood, Federoff, Yancey, Milt Murray, Weightman, Shoemaker, Welsh, 
Reuther, CIO Staff and Regional Directors. 
Ed Gaskin, President 





Louisville, Ky. 
November 5, 1951 
The Kentucky State CIO Council wishes to extend to you our sincere 
thanks and appreciation for the splendid leadership you have given the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations during the years. It is our sincere hope 
that you will be able to lead and advise us for many years to come. We wish 
to extend to you and through you to the delegates assembled our most hearty 
best wishes for a most successful and progressive convention. 
Al Whitehouse, President 
Fred Foss, Secretary-Treasurer 





Lorain, Ohio 
November 7, 1951 
Congratulations to the Thirteenth Constitutional Convention, and hope 
you meet with success on all your undertakings. Word of thanks to mem- 
bers of our PAC Committee, consisting of Paul Schremp, James Gedling, 
Frank Horvath, Steve Caruso, Car] Longwell, who are attending your con- 
vention, for it is with joy that we can report that seventeen out of twenty 
endorsed PAC candidates were elected to our city administration. Best of 
luck. 
Fraternally yours, 
William McPhillips 
Lorain County PAC Chairman 
Eugene Balogh, Financial Secretary 
United Steel Workers 1104 





Massillon, Ohio 
November 7, 1951 
The membership of Stark County Industrial Union Council sends best 
wishes for a harmonious, constructive and successful convention. 
William S. Grossweiler 
Recording Secretary 





Los Angeles, Calif. 
November 5, 1951 
Fraternal greetings and best wishes from the Greater Los Angeles CIO 
Council to the Thirteenth Constitutional Convention of CIO. We in Los 
Angeles are confident the CIO Convention will continue its tradition of 
working out a strong program that will bring benefits to all. 
Sincerely and fraternally 
Officers and Executive Board Members of 
The Greater Los Angeles CIO Council 
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Chicago, Ill. 
November 2, 1951 
The Illinois State Industrial Union Council extends heartiest fraternal 
greetings to the officers and delegates assembled on the occasion of your 
Thirteenth Constitutional Convention. 
We congratulate President Philip Murray and the officers on the accom- 
plishments of the CIO since the last convention. 
We are confident you will have a most successful convention, and will 
follow with interest your deliberations and daily proceedings. 
Fraternally yours, 
Joseph Germano, President 
Maurice F. McElligott, Secretary-Treasurer 





New York, N. Y. 
November 6, 1951 
Your decision to eliminate for all time jurisdictional strikes is a major 
practical and historic contribution to our labor movement as well as to the 
American people. The initiative by the CIO in this direction will add im- 
measurably to its prestige and admiration by the wage earners of our coun- 
try. Best wishes for your continued leadership and good health. 
Millinery Workers Union Loca] 24 
Detroit, Mich. 
November 7, 1951 
In connection your plan to get out tremendous vote next election, may I 
suggest you take steps at this convention to introduce legislation to permit 
voting in factories and other places of employment as one means of achieving 
this objective. 
Martin Fern 
Member of Detroit Federation of 
Teachers Local 231, AFL 





Televiv, Israel 
November 2, 1951 

In spirit international labour brotherhood, Israel workers organized in 
Histadrut warmly greet you and CIO occasion annual convention. From this 
democratic outpost in Middle East have followed with interest your unremit- 
ting struggle for labour’s cause. Histadrut conscious and appreciative your 
personal and movement’s aid and understanding for our constructive role in 
building here free, strong, democratic society based on dignity of individual 
and dignity of labour. Histadrut believes its practical achievements may 
serve as living example inspiring other workers’ movements, especially Mid- 
dle East. 

We recall with pleasure visit CIO leaders to Israel, cementing by per- 
sonal contact and experience ties of friendship between us. We are confi- 
dent that the bonds of mutual understanding and goodwill so deeply laid 
will continue to be fostered and strengthened between us in our common 
interests and ideals. 

Mordechai Namir 
General Secretary 
Histadrut 
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New York, N. Y. 
November 8, 1951 
On behalf of National Committee for Labor Israel we congratulate your 
great organization upon its outstanding achievements in organizing and pro- 
tecting millions of American workers. We are confident that present con- 
vention will serve to promote further the cause of labor. Accept our thanks 
for your splendid cooperation for the Histadrut, the Federation of Labor of 
Israe] and State of Israel. 
Joseph Schlossberg, National Chairman 
Isaac Hamlin, National Secretary 





Hongkong 
November 9, 1951 
Congratulations your annual meeting. Success. 
Hktuc Funghoichiu 
General Secretary 





Lorain, Ohio 
November 8, 1951 
Congratulations and best wishes for a successful convention. 
P. J. Flaherty, Mayor of Lorain 
James Ryan, Safety Director 
Wallace J. Chapla, Service Director 





New York, N. Y. 
November 8, 1951 
The American Civil Liberties Union congratulates the National CIO for 

its clear, forthright defense of the principles of civil liberties contained in 
the resolution adopted by the convention delegates Wednesday, November 
7th. Establishment of human rights committees within local unions is an- 
other evidence of organized labor’s contribution to the continuing campaign 
to enact the President’s Civil Rights program and eliminate bias and preju- 
dice from American life. Of equal importance to the protection of our civil 
liberties is the CIO’s statement opposing the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Smith Act case. We share with you vehement opposition to the philosophy 
of Communist totalitarianism and agree with you that conviction under the 
Act for conspiring to “teach and advocate” violent overthrow of the Govern- 
ment is a threat to free speech and freedom of all men and must be vigor- 
ously opposed. We intend to emphasize this basic principle of civil liberties 
in all future cases brought under the Smith Act no matter who the defendant 
is. We look forward to your cooperation in these and other civil liberties 
matters as already established through the Nationa] Civil Liberties Clearing 
House in Washington. 

Patrick Murphy Malin 

Executive Director 

American Civil Liberties Union 





Geneva, Switzerland 
November 8, 1951 
Congratulations to CIO on inspiring results your convention to date. 
ILO is proud to have CIO support in uphill fight against ancient enemy pov- 
erty and efforts put peace on solid foundation based on social justice. Con- 
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vention resolution on Nobel Peace Prize to Leon Jouhaux, Workers Vice Chair- 
man ILO Governing Body, deeply appreciated. Jouhaux was member notable 
group trade unionists who fought successfully for recognition of labor’s needs 
in international] field through the establishment of ILO thirty-two years ago. 
Confident that workers, employers, governments sixty-five ILO member 
countries appreciate assurance your cooperation in trying days ahead. 

David A. Morse 

Director General 

International Labour Office 





Havana, Cuba 
November 6, 1951 
In behalf Dominican Republic workers in exile greet CIO Convention, 
wish the most successful results benefit American workers. We hope con- 
vention adopt resolution condemning Trujillo dictatorship, kidnapping of 
sugar workers leader Mauricio Baez, and terrible conditions labor movement. 
Angel Miolan, Secretary 
Free and Democratic Labor Committee 
Duesseldorf, Germany 
November 8, 1951 
On behalf of the six million trade unionists of the German Federation of 
Trade Unions, we send you our most cordial and fraternal greetings together 
with our best wishes for the success of your congress in our common fight 
for liberty, freedom and social justice. We wish our brothers of the CIO 
success in all their plans in the international and national field. 
German Federation of Trade Unions 
Christian Fette 
Ludwig Rosenberg 





New York, N. Y. 
November 5, 1951 
The visitors of the German Study Group, made up of members of all 
unions of the German Labor Federation DGB, thanks you for this kind invita- 
tion. We are very happy to attend this gathering of the CIO assembled here 
in convention today. We wish you lot of success for the continuous work of 
the CIO, always only looking out for the best of the American worker and for 
continuous cooperation of all workers. In a free world on the international 
front may your efforts to keep democracy and human freedoms alive always 
be crowned by success. 
Members of the German Labor Federation DGB 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
November 6, 1951 


Hearty congratulations to the officers and delegates to the Thirteenth 
Annual Convention of the CIO. I join with your host of friends and admirers 
in commending you on the success and progress that your great union has 
made over a short span of years. Under brilliant leadership, your accom- 
plishments have been great and beneficial to millions of your members and 
their dependents. 


Patrick T. Fagan 
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Detroit, Mich. 
November 5, 1951 
Officers and members of the United Plant Guard Workers of America 
extend profound and sincere good wishes to the delegates of the great Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations now meeting in convention. We wish you 
success in all your deliberations which are so vital to al] labor during these 
grave times. 
Fraternally, 
James C. McGhey, President 
United Plant Guard Workers of America 


Duesseldorf, Germany 
November 8, 1951 
Cordial greeting and best wishes to you and delegates in remembrance 


of convention I attended Chicago. 
George Reuther 


Washington, D. C. 
November 5, 1951 

The tens of thousands of veterans who make up the American Veterans 
Committee extend brotherly greetings to you, President Murray, and to the 
CIO on the occasion of your Thirteenth Annual Convention. 

As trade unionists or as veterans our problems are largely the same, and 
we are proud to join common cause with you on so many critical issues facing 
the American people today. In the very tense period ahead we are looking 
forward to continued and effective joint action. Congratulations. May the 
CIO continue to grow and prosper as a dynamic force for a better America. 

Michael Straight 
National Chairman 
American Veterans Committee 


New York, N. Y. 
November 5, 1951 
May I extend to you personally and to the great organization you repre- 
sent our very best wishes for a most successful convention. Please convey 
to the officers, delegates and members of the CIO our sincerest appreciation 
for their outstanding support of our March of Dimes program. 
James J. Herkenham, Jr. 
Director of Labor Union Services 


New York, N. Y. 
November 5, 1951 
Greetings to the CIO Convention. We, the directors and officers of the 
Amalgamated Bank of New York, salute the CIO for its continued efforts 
in promoting the welfare and best interests of all the people af our great 
country. May this Thirteenth Convention be the most successful one in 
your history. 
The Amalgamated Bank of New York 
New York’s First Labor Bank 
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New York, N. Y. 
November 5, 1951 
Please convey to your membership heartiest congratulations of the Jewish 

War Veterans of the United States of America on the occasion of the Thir- 
teenth Convention of the CIO. JWV, whose ranks include thousands of 
working men and women, hail your organization as a living monument of 
labor’s contributions to the freedom and progress of the American way of 
life. We have every confidence that the deliberations of your convention will 
demonstrate to working men and women everywhere the high sense of re- 
sponsibility that has always marked the activities of your organization. 
Please accept our best wishes for a most successful convention. 

Paul Ginsberg 

National Commander 

Jewish War Veterans of the USA 


New York, N. Y. 
November 2, 1951 
Please convey our warm greetings to your esteemed President, Mr. Philip 
Murray, and to the officers and delegates assembled for the CIO Convention. 
We send best wishes for the continued growth and progress of the great 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and take this occasion to salute your 
organization for its unceasing efforts to strengthen and promote democratic 
values in the service of our nation and the free world. 
Millard W. Rice 
Executive Director 
Disabled American Veterans Service 
Foundation 





New York, N. Y. 
November 5, 1951 


The Negro Labor Committee representing progressive CIO and AFL 
unions, with a membership of over a half million Negro and white workers, 
send you fraternal greetings and best wishes for a successful convention. 

We will follow with deep interest your deliberations and decisions. For 
fifteen years the Negro Labor Committee has conducted a campaign of edu- 
cation and organization to enable Negro workers equally to share in the 
benefits and responsibilities of organized labor in the United States. In pro- 
tecting the Negro worker from the evil influence of the subversive left and 
from the reactionary forces of the right, our Committee has rendered a great 
service to labor. 

The future of the workers of the world in our struggle for justice and 
freedom lies along the broad highway of democracy both industrial and 
political, and not along the narrow blood-soaked and crime-covered sidewalks 
of Godless dictatorship. Like all other American workers, the Negro is deter- 
mined to protect and promote the principles and institutions of true democ- 
racy against all forms and hues of totalitarianism. The history of our coun- 
try is rich with the contributions made by workers in peace and in war. This 
has been our proud tradition, and in spite of all the efforts made by irrespon- 
sible Communist agents the Negro worker will not change his course. May 
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the decisions of your convention move us closer to the day when all workers 
will recognize their common origin and common interests regardless of color, 
creed or craft. 

The Negro Labor Committee 

Frank R. Crosswaith, Chairman 

Noah C. A. Walter, Organiger 





New York, N. Y. 
November 5, 1951 
The officers, general executive board and entire membership of Farband- 
Labor Zionist Order convey fraternal greetings to CIO Convention. We 
pledge our full cooperation in all efforts to secure the position of organized 
labor in this country and throughout the world to fight fascism and com- 
munism which are its enemies, and to promote the principles of four freedoms. 
We are certain that you and the CIO will continue to assist in the growth 
and strengthening of Israel and the Histadrut, Genera] Federation of Jewish 
Labor. 
May we forge ahead toward better future for humanity. Best wishes 
in your deliberations. 
Farband Labor Zionist Order of the 
General Executive Board 
Meyer Brown, President 
Louis Segal, General Secretary 





New York, N. Y. 
November 4, 1951 
The National Religion and Labor Foundation sends warmest greetings to 
Philip Murray and delegates to the 1951 CIO Convention. Religious men of 
every faith unite in prayers that all your decisions will merit and receive the 
blessing and guidance of Almighty God as you seek justice and brotherhood 
in a strong and progressive American democracy. 
Rev. Joseph W. Merchant 
Dr. Witherspoon Dodge 
Executive Directors 
National Religion and Labor Foundation 





New York, N. Y. 
November 5, 1951 
Once more availing ourselves of opportunity to extend our profound 
thanks and appreciation to you, your associates, officers and delegates asSem- 
bled. All of us are everlastingly grateful for the moral and financial support 
our national free non-sectarian tubercular institution received from the CIO 
affiliates. And we have implicit faith that you will continue supporting us in 
even a greater measure than heretofore. Wishing you a most successful con- 
vention, we remain, with fraternal greetings. 
R. Schwartz, National Supervisor 
Ex Patients Tubercular Home 
of Denver, Colorado 
Morris Blumenreich, Treasurer 
Trade Union Committee for the 
Support of Institution 
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New York, N. Y. 
November 5, 1951 
The Association of Catholic Trade Unionists extends its greeting to CIO 
on the occasion of its Thirteenth Annual Convention. Fervently hope and 
pray that your deliberations will be successful and advantageous to the 
working men,and women of America. 


Fraternally yours, 
Edward J. Curley, President 





New York, N. Y. 
November 5, 1951 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People takes pleas- 
ure in felicitating Congress of Industrial Organizations on occasion of its 
Thirteenth Constitutional Convention. The teamwork of our civil rights 
organization and your great labor unions has been instrumental in bringing 
America closer than ever before to achieving society of freedom, justice and 
equality for all. With democracy’s enemies mobilizing their resources against 
us, we must pursue our championship of rights of man with increased vigor 
so that America can hold her head high as the rightful leader of democratic 
forces in their battle against totalitarian ideologies. We look forwward to 
continued cooperation between CIO and NAACP in combating the evils of 
discrimination that still deny too many Americans full rights and privileges 


of their citizenship. 
Walter White 





Washington, D. C. 
November 5, 1951 
Please extend our thanks to all international officers who supported our 
program for America’s 28,000,000 physically handicapped. We will make an 
all-out fight next session to get Congress to pass federal agency for handi- 
capped, national leprosy act, and tax exemptions for certain handicapped and 
those who care for handicapped who cannot support themselves, all of which 
have been endorsed by CIO. We ask the continuing support of you and 
others who are concerned because of Congressional failure to enact these 
laws. 
Kind regards, and best wishes for a successful convention. 
Paul A. Strachan, President 
American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc. 





Washington, D. C. 
November 5, 1951 
Warmest greetings to you and all your delegates together with best 


wishes for a successful convention. 
Paul M. Herzog, Chairman 
National Labor Relations Board 





Washington, D. C. 

November 5, 1951 
Americans for Democratic Action salute you and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. Under your inspired leadership this great organiza- 
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tion has done valiant service in the never-ending struggle to turn, the theory 
of our democratic way of life into concrete reality for millions of Americans. 
Because of the CIO’s efforts not only have the members of your affiliated 
trade unions benefited but the United States is a better nation for all citizens 
to live in. American free trade unions are not only a bulwark for American 
democracy but they provide much of the essential heart and mind so des- 
perately needed to win the fight for freedom throughout the world. 

Francis Biddle 

National Chairman ADA 





NIHON RODO KUMIAI SOHYUGIKAI 
THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF TRADE UNIONS OF JAPAN 
J.C.T.U. 
Sodomei-Kaikan, 6-2 Mita-shikokucho, Shiba, Minato-Kr., Tokyo 
October 25, 1951 
Mr. Philip Murray, President 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
718 Jackson Place N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

On behalf of four million Japanese workers who have treasured your 
friendship and cooperation very much, I am most happy to send this message 
of fraternal greetings of our organization to the representatives of the Con- 
gress of Industria] Organizations who are assembling for the 13th Constitu- 
tional Convention to be held at the Commodore Hotel, New York City, be- 
ginning November 5. 

At this time when we stand at the crisis of the world’s history, we have 
a great esteem for the untiring efforts of the peace-loving forces in your 
country who are combating for the lofty ideal of world peace on the basis 
of democracy. 

With the signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty at the San Francisco 
Conference, Japan’s democratization program which had so far progressed 
satisfactorily for the past post-surrender years has now come to a sudden 
stop due to the reactionary offensive of the Yoshida Administration. For one 
thing, we are facing a very critical situation in which our Trade Union Law 
is about to be changed for the worse in a wholesale way by the Government, 
overriding the Wishes of bona fide trade unions. 

So it is only natural that we should open a frontal] attack on the Govern- 
ment policy, because we fear Japan’s democratization effort might meet a 
serious setback, if we leave the reactionary policy to take its own course. 
Such a state of things would also bring about a threatening situation in which 
another type of Fascistic militarism would be allowed to raise its head once 
again, which, in turn, would hamper healthy development of democracy here 
in this nation. 

At the present juncture of affairs, we are definitely determined to fight 
against this reactionary tendency, because we believe that, by so doing, we 
shall be able to contribute much toward the maintenance and improvement 
of the living standards of the Japanese working population as a whole, and, 
at the same time, that will go a long way toward adding to the lasting peace 
as well as safeguarding democratic principles. 

Further, the Yoshida Government in the name of preserving public secu- 
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rity is intending to deprive trade unions of their right to strike. We will 
continue our struggle to the bitter end against enactment of this bad law. 

We are very pleased to say that we have learned many a lesson of incal- 
culable value from the grand traditions and illuminating history of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, one of the major organizations in America, 
which has fought for many years for world peace as well as the greatest 
happiness of the working people. 

We have taken a great resolve to serve as the very pivot of free labor 
forces around which Japan’s truly democratic rank and file revolve. In this 
connection we count very much upon American trade organizations like yours. 

Finally, we pledge ourselves to push forward vigorously aiming at reali- 
zation of the high ideal of world peace based on the principles of democracy 
through a solid unity and joint struggle between American and Japanese 
working classes. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. Takano 
Minoru Takano, General Secretary 
General Council of Trade Unions of Japan 
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